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PREFACE. 


This work consists of three volumes. The first contains an account of the way in 
which the census was taken^ and the manner in which the final tables were compiled 
irom the schedules, together with a dissertation on the more obvious results shown by the 
tables, and on some of the conclusions to be drawn from them. The second volume 
comprises the Imperial tables prescribed by the Government of India. A third (supple- 
mentary) volume contains certain Provincial tables, together with a Caste Index showing 
all the castes and caste subdivisions returned at the census, together with the 
numerical strength of the more important sub-castes. 

The operations of the census have been discussed in some detail, in order to enable 
the officers on whom the duty of taking the next Assam census will fall to benefit by 
the experience obtained on this occasion, and thereby to avoid the mistakes of the 
present census and surmount the difficulties which are inseparable from an undertaking 
of the sort. 

In the dissertation on the results of the census, the chief aim has been to present 
them in as clear and intelligible a form as possible ; and with this object in view, a 
number of statements have been prepared which display in a simpler form the main 
features of the somewhat unwieldy and voluminous tables which arc contained in 
the second volume. In several chapters (such as those dealing with Religion, Marriage, 
Language, and Caste) a certain amount of general information regarding the subjects there 
dealt with has been added to the purely statistical discussion. This portion of the Report 
might perliaps have been amplified with advantage, but it was impossible to do so for 
se^^eral reasons. In the first place, I officiated as Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, in 
addition to my own duties, from the 22nd October to the 22nd January ; and during this 
period I had no time cither to take up the writing of my Report, or to devote as much 
time as could have been wish€d;to the s 4 udy«of the subjects with which I had to deal. 
Then, when relieved of Secretariat work, there was the urgent necessity of getting**the 
Report finished within the time prescribed by the Census Commissioner ; and I should 
not therefore have been justified in delaying its publication for the insertion of matter not 
strictly relevant. With the exception of the chapter dealing with the Occupations 
of the people, which could not be taken up until the figures were available, the 
whole of the Report was written within little more than two months ; and this was 
done concurrently with the preparation of • the heavy tables dealing with Castes and 
Occupations, which were not completed until April, and which gave infinitely more 
trouble than the whole of the other tables combined. 

IP 

I take this opportunity to record the great assistance which I have received from 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Extra Assistant Commissioner, and from Babu 
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Girish Chandra Das of the Comptroller’s Office. The former was in immediate charge, 
first of the abstraction test slip department, and afterwards of the tabulation^nd compila* 
tion of the very difficult tables dealing with castes and occupations ; and it is impossible 
to speak too highly of his industry and intelligence. The latter has been of the greatest 
possible assistance throughout. He joined my office in April 1890, and remained with 
me until the conclusion of the work. He has always shown himself to be most careful 
and intelligent, while his industry is beyond all praise. 

1 have also much pleasure in acknowledging the manner in which Mr. Conyngham 
Francis, Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Printing Office, has carried out the 
printing of these volumes. Hampered by a small staff, an insufficient supply of type, and 
the press of current work, he has, nevertheless, succeeded in passing my Report through 
the press with praiseworthy despatch, and has, besides, taken much trouble with its 
typography. Had it not been for his energetic co-operation, the printing of the work 
would have been much delayed and its appearance would have been far less attractive. 

Lastly, I must express my gratitude to the many executive officers. Deputy Commis- 
sioners, Assistant Commissioners, and Extra Assistant Commissioners, to whose cordial 
co-operation is to be ascribed the success which attended the taking of the census ; 
and whose subsequent enquiries regarding castes and other subjects have furnished 
much of the information contained in Chapter X of the Report and elsewhere. In 
connection with the a(;tual census operations, the general standard of work was so high, 
that it would be impossible to select a few names for specird mention. 

With regard to the subsequent enquiries, however, Mr. Davis’ Notes regarding the 
tribes found in his distriet and the languages spoken by them are so complete and 
interesting, that it is no slur on others to say that his report on these subjects was 
by far the most valuable contribution received from any officer. Much useful informa- 
tion was, however, furnished by others also, and especially by Messrs. Anderson, Baker, 
and Gurdon, by Babus Rajmohan De and Sambhu Narayan Singh, and Rai Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterji. 


E. A. G, 


Shillong, 
May 3istt iSg2. 
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PART I. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE CENSUS. 

CHAPTER I.— TAKING THE CENSUS. 

Preliminary Arrangements. 

XHE first step necessary in arranging for the census was the preparation of an Taking the 
A absolutely exhaustive list of all the villages and hamlets in each district. To obtain Census. 

this, very careful local enquiries were required ; and as 
^ acompiete ii»t of these would necessarily occupy a considerable time, deputy 
commissioners were addressed on the subject as soon 
after my appointment in April 1 890 as possible. 

2 . The circumstances of the different districts were so varied, that no attempt 
was made to lay down any authoritative and generally 
applicable definition of what was to be understood by a 
village. Each officer was left free to decide for. himself what definition would best 
adapt itself to the peculiar circumstances of his district. The only point on which 
stress was laid was that, in th? case of those parts of the Assam Valley which 

had been cadastrally surveyed, the areas which had been treated as villages at the 

survey should also be taken as such for the purposes of the census. This was done, 
and had the twofold advantage of enabling the cadastral maps to be made use of, 
and of furnishing definite boundaries, which prevented all chance of overlapping or 
of villages being omitted altogether from the register. It was not, as a rule, found 

feasible to make use of the revenue survey areas in Sylhet, as the thaks there were too 

indeterminate in character and too scattered in form to be a safe guide in making 
arrangements Jor the census. The village was, therefore, usually, as in most other 
non-cadastral tracts, taken to be a group of houses bearing a separate name. 

2. AS regards the system of preparing the register of villages, it was suggested 
that as complete a list as possible should first be prepared 
records of the last census, the chaukidari register, 

’ or the revenue returns; and that this should then be sent to 

the mauzadars or the police, as the case might be, for local enquiry and correction. 

The object of the preliminary list was to furnish some sort of a basis on which local 
enquiries could be made, and to provide, so far as possible, against the danger of 
omission or incomplete returns. In most districts it appears to have answered this 
purpose. The Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, however, says, “ a large amount of time 
was wasted in prepanng the lists of villages from obsolete records * *. There was a 

very considerable difference between the villages as described in the list and those 
actually found on the ground.' * * I found that I had to entirely rewrite my list, the 
one that was already compiled being altogether useless." These remarks were made wth 
especial reference to the Barpeta subdivision, where in many parts village sites are 
constantly changing. But I cannot help thinking that the trouble of preparing a 
'preliminary list of villages has been overrated, and the advantage of having a rough 
jide to help local officers in their enquiries not sufficiently realised. In the only district 
i which local officers were ordered to prepare registers of villages without the assistance 
bf rough lists drawn up in the deputy commissioner’s office, the work was done* so 
adly, that it had to be repeated after the original lists had been revised by* com- 
rison with the map and the revenue records. 

4. The agency employed in testing the register on the ground varied from district 
to district. In the* Brahmaputra Valley proper the strong 
SoSGSe w^Srl*** establishments furnished a very valuable agency for 

• * local testing. ^ In Cachar, Sylhet, and Goalpara the police 

lone were.avj^ble for this work; while in the hill districts, the hill mauzadars, dolois, 
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Taking: the chiefs, &c., were called upon to assist. When the testing officers had completed thdr 
Census, enquiries, their reports were checked, as far as possible, by sub-deputy collectors and 

— such other superior officers as could be spared for this work. They were again carefully 

scrutinised by the different census officers, each for his own circle or charge, before 
the actual enumeration commenced. „ » ' 

5. The amount of trouble attending the preparation of an exhaustive list of villages 
and hamlets depends not only on the local agency available 

pedal difficulties. purpose, but also on the way in which the people 

live. The work is obviously much easier where people reside in large, compact, and 
permanent villages than where they occupy small, scattered, and constantly shifting 
hamlets. And this is wh;it constituted a very special difficulty in Assam. In nearly 
every district there arc large areas of sparsely peopled land, where cultivation is 
fluctuating and the people reside in small groups of houses, the sites of which are 
constantly being changed. This is especially the case among Kacharis throughout the 
province, on the chapons, or low-lying lands, which form the banks of the Branmaputra 
during the cold weather but are heavily flooded in the rains, in the southern portion of 
the Sylhet district, and throughout most of the hill tracts. Speaking of the migratory 
habits of the Khasis, the Deputy Commissioner writes : 

Tho.se who live upon cultivation generally remove in a body, men, women, and children, and 
live close to their fields until thc'ir harvest is gathered, when they either return to their own villages, 
or establi.sh a new hamlet near the nearest village to their fields. 

This description applies to nearly .all the hill people of the province, excepting the 
Angamis and a few of the other Naga tribes, who are said, as a rule, to occupy permanent 
village sites. In nearly all districts some of the settlements which had been reported 
to be in existence in July had disappeared, or been removed elsewhere, when the 
enurnerators began their work in October and November. To ensure the inclusion of all 
these shifting homesteads, however new or temporary, repeated instructions were issued 
prescribing a continual search for them up to the very day of the census ; and 
new hamlets were thus, in some instances, discovered at a very late stage of the 
operations. 

6. Deputy commissioners .are unanimously of opinion that the measures taken to 

Degree erf .ccurecy ettataed. Complete accuracy in their registers were, in the end, 

highly successful, and report that no villages or hamlets 
could possibly have escaped inclusion in the course of the repeated local enquiries that 
were continued right up to the close of the work. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
Garo Hills adds that the census w.as the means of increasing his revenue demand, by 
adding to his rent-roll houses which had previously escaped asscssmait, and whicn 
had been discovered in the course of the census operations. From what I ^w of the 
work while on tour, I can safely add my testimony to that of district officers. Th^ local 
enquiries were most carefully and exhaustively made ; and in my opinion the village 
registers may be relied on as being absolutely, correct. This result could not have 
been attained but for the unremitting personal attention which district officers, as a body, 
devoted to the supervision of the work. 

7. In this connection, only one point remains to be dealt with, vts., the time at 

Suggestion for the future. which the preparation of the village registers should be 
, . _ taken in hand at future censuses. On the present occasion 

the instructions regarding it were issued on the 25th April. This allowed ample time 
for t^ completion of the work in the greater part of the Assam Valley proper, where 
locomotion is ^sy throughout the year, and there is a strong revenue agdncy well able 
to cope with it. Indeed, the Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup says that, if full 


and final instructions had been issued before the work began, he could have finished 
^e preliminary stages of the work in ample time by beginning on the ist September. 
While there are obvious reasons against delaying the commencement of the work as 
long as that, it seems doubtful whether there is • any necessity for bemnning it 
^rher in these districts than was done on the present occasion. But in Sylhet and 
Ooalpara, where heavy floods make locomotion difncult during the rains and the police 
are the only agency available for the work, and in the sparsely peopled frontier and hill 
tracts, such as Sadiya and the Garo Hills, there' is no doubt that the time allowed vBis 
too short, and that district officers were hard put to it to get their village remsters 
completed before the time fixed for carrying out the more advanced stages of the 
the census. The registers were, indeed, 'got ready in time; out to do 
PP** have been avoided, if the wwk 

W months earlier. If, therefore, the nfbet census is-fiked 

lor reoruary 1901, it seems advisable that instructions regar^ng the prepm:atic^ of-tili 
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jiubdiyisionaf registers should be issued not later than December 1899. I may add that 
this view is shared by nearly all the officers who have noticed the subject *in their reports. 

^ 8 . Having got a complete list of all villages and hamlets, the next step was to 

The circle list. apportion them amongst the different census officers. For 

this purpose, each district was divided into charges, each 
charge into circles, and each circle into blocks. The block was the census unit, t.e,y the 
area allotted to the person appointed to fill in the actual census schedules, or, in census 
nomenclature, the enumerator. Had the enumerators been sufficiently intelligent and 
trustworthy, they might have been left to carry out the work without assistance or 
supervision. But as this was not, and in India it is never likely to be, the case, it was 
necessary to appoint census officers of higher grades to teach them how the work should 
be done, and to see that they really did it. These officers w'ere called supervisors. Each 
supervisor was placed in charge or a certain number of enumerators ; and it was his duty 
to see that census operations were properly carried out in their blocks. The collection of 
blocks in charge of the enumerators subject to the same supervisor constituted the 
' circle * of that supervisor. 

With a view to securing the greatest possible accuracy, the superior grades of 
Government officials of all departments were asked to assist in the work of instruction 
and supervision. The different districts were divided into groups of circles, which were 
called charges ; and each group or charge was placed under the direct control of one of 
these superior officers, who w'as known as the charge superintendent. They themselves 
were known as charge superintendents. In some districts an intermediate class of 
officers was appointed. They were called inspectors, and assisted the charge superin- 
tendents in definite portions of their charges. The number of charges and circles in a 
district varied according to the number of officers available as charge superintendents 
and supervisors. The number of blocks was similarly, to some extent, dependent on 
the number of persons qualified to act as enumerators ; but, wherever possible, it 
was arranged that the number of houses in a block should not exceed sixty. In 
most instances the number of houses in a block was considerably below this 
maximum. 

.The register showing the distribution of the thanas, mau/.as, villages, &c., in a 
district into charges, circles, and blocks was called the circle list. The work of preparing 
it was a comparatively easy one after the subdivisional register had been written up. 
But still great care was required in two respects. It was necessary to distribute the 
census divisions so that each charge, circle, and block might, so fiir as possible, have 
definite boundaries ; while in arranging blocks, the compactness or otherwise of the 
villages dealt with had to be considered quite as much as the number of houses which 
they contained. 

9. The^ boundary difficulty was got over, where possible, by making the census 
Af conterminous w^ith administrative or survey divisions. 

S ana in Cachar. In the Assam Valley proper the mauza was, as a rule, the 
2 ; and a collection of mauzas formed the charge. It was more difficult to obtain 
any administrative unit to serve as the block. In the Surma Valley the chaukidar’s beat 
was Sometimes found suitable. But in the Assam Valley the gaonburas* circles w^ere 
not usually made use of, one of the main reasons for this being that they had not, as 
a rule, been remodelled since the survey, and consequently seldom fitted in with tire 
cadastral village. It is, however, a question whether more is not lost than gained in 
trying to use some recognised unit already in existence as the census block. The 
block is a perfectly arbitrary division, the sole requisite of w hich is, that it should be of 
such a form and size as to enable one man to get round it as easily as possible on the 
night of the census. It should consist of a limited number of houses lying more or 
less together ; and though it is also desirable that it should have known or easily ascer- 
tainable boundaries, it is better to devote a little more trouble to arranging this than to 
take as blocks areas that already have defined boundaries (which gaonburas^ circles 
very often have not), but in which the houses are scattered or unmanageably 
numerous. 

10 . The system followed in most districts was to call in to headquarters the officers 
. I deputed to make the local enquiries in 

► « wWch circle list wm connection with the preparation of the village registers, and 

to form blocks in consultation with them and with especial 
reference to the map. As each block was formed, it was demarcated on the map ; and by 
these means this very important desideratum iias secured, that there was no area, whether 
vOCCnpi^or not, which was not included in some block, the enumerator of which thus became 
^fjesponnble iof counting any persons who might settle there later on. Supervisors were^ 
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XftkinK .the 21$ a rule, supplied with maps of their circles, which proved of the greatest theiPi 

Census, more especially in districts like Sylhet, in which the supervisors were non-officials, who 

were frequently insufficiently acquainted with the areas in which they had^ to worJe. 

Preuminary Blocks thus formed on the basis of maps and local knowledge were far more suitable for 
arrangement, object they were to serve than blocks based on any fixed system could possibly have 
been j while the free use of the maps, and constant testing by supervisors and others, 
prevented all danger of overlapping or omissions. 

, II. The standard size of the block was fixed at 6o houses ; but it was pointed out 

that this number was liable to variation according to 
Size of blocks. comparative density or sparsity of the population. The 

majority of officers approve of the size prescribed ; but some seem to think it was 
too laree while a small minority say that it was unnecessarily small. Personally, I am 



The block should not be a unit 
in abstraction. 


of work involved until the night of the census, when I visited several blocks while the enume- 
rators were going their rounds. I found that the time taken between calling up the inmates 
of one house and performing the same operation at the next never took less than S, and 
verv often occupied as much as 7I minutes. The total time taken by the enumerators of 
all the blocks in the circle which I visited gave an average of rather less than 6 minutes 
per house, at which rate it would take 5 hours to get round a block of 45 houses. In 
one case an enumerator, who had 45 houses in his block, took 6 hours to complete his 
final round. I do not think volunteer enumerators can fairly be asked to spend more 
than five hours at their work on the final census night, nor, if asked, do I think that 
they will do it. The only result of giving them larger blocks is to cause the work to be 
scamped, and I am, therefore, of opinion that, except when there are special reasons — 
such, for instance, as an insufficient number of persons qualified for the post,— the 
block should not in future be allowed to exceed 45 or, at the very outside, 50 
houses. 

12 . There is another point which may conveniently be referred to here; and that 
is that the block should be formed solely with reference to 
the actual enumeration, and should not be treated as a unit 
for abstraction and tabulation. I tried to treat it as such on 

the present occasion, and with this object in view issued instructions to the effect that 
villages which it was desired to show separately should be formed into separate blocks, 
and should not be lumped together with other villages. This, I now think, was both 
unnecessary and confusing — unnecessary, because I had aftervi'ards to abandon the idea 
of abstracting by blocks, and confusing, because it led in some cases to one enumerator 
being appointed to the charge of two blocks. The block should be the urea allotted 
to one enumerator ; and nothing more. To prevent villages from being mixed up one 
with the other, all that is needed is to prescribe that a separate book must be issued 
for each village. When a village lies partly in one block and partly in another, sepsurate 
books should be issued for each part. In cases when two or more villages are formed 
into one block, separate books should be given to the enumerator for each villcige in 
his block. If this is done, it will be easy to obtain village totals after the census, and 
there will be no danger of confusion in forming blocks. 

13. The only other difficulty experienced in connection with the preparation of 

the circle list was, that the number of houses shown in the 
of ^ village registers was often found to be incorrect ; and this 

« sometimes made it necessary to alter the original distribu* 

tion of blocks at a later stage of the operations. This was partly due to the careless- 
ness of the testing officers, and pArtly also to the delay which occurred in the 
definition of a ‘ census house,’ which was not issued until August. At futurecensuses the 
preliminary circular prescribing the preparation of the village register should contain 
a full and final definition of the term. The delay on the present occasion was due to 
there being no sufficient information regarding the working of the definition prescribed 
in Assam in 1881, which, moreover, had not been universruly followed, while the standard 
adopted elsewhere did not appear to be suited to the local conditions of this province. It 
was, ‘therefore, necessary to make enquiries and consult deputy commissioners ; and 
this took time. The definition which was eventuadly formulated will be discussed in a* 
subsequent paragraph, where, it is hoped, sufficient material will be found to enable 
final orders on the subject to be issued in ample time on the occasion of the next 
census. 

14. Statement No. i shows the number of charges, circles, and blocks which wei4, . 
formed in each subdivision : 
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Statement No, t, showing the number of Census divisions in each subdivision. 


• 

District* 

e 

Subdivision. 

i 

1 

i 

Number of charges. 

1 

u 

■8 

1 

a 

0 

2 

Number of blocks. 

Average number of 
booses per block. 

# 

Aviraob number op 

PSHHONS PBR 

. 

Charge. 

Circle. 

Block, 

Cacmar Plains .. .J 

Silchar 

.. 

267fi73 

Bl 

aia 

1,185 

Sa*ia 

12,746-33 

1,262*60 

225-88 

( 

Hailakandl 


90^6g 

3 

54 

348 

59’ii 

33,289*60 

1^9*43 

286-97 


North Sylhet .. 


48a, 34* 

10 

aat 

2,»4S 

4674 

48.234-10 

2,183*33 

224-86 


Habigaqj 

.. 

508,854 

7 

178 

>,938 

53*10 

72/S93-42 

2,85873 

262-56 

Sylrit .. 

Sunamganj 

.. 

413,381 

6 

105 

1.577 

44*73 

68,896*83 

3,936-96 

202*13 


South Sylhet .. 

.. 

385,370 

4 

183 

1,489 

54*48 

91,344*75 

1.996-60 

245*38 


Kartmganj 

.. 

384,638 

5 

*35 

1*52 1 

Si‘6l 

76,927-60 

2,84917 

252*83 

Goalpara ..3 

Dhubri 

.. 

317,781 

8 

*25 

1,034 

53*99 

39.722*63 

2,542-24 

310-33 

1 

Goalpara . . 

.. 

*34.523 

5 

50 

498 

54*08 

36,904*60 

2,690*46 

370-12 

Kamrup .. ..3 

Gauhatl 

.. 

498,544 

at 

61 

1.786 

S4*PI 

33,740-19 

8,173*85 

279*13 

1 

Barpeta 

.. 

*35,705 

7 

aa 

549 

51-89 

19,386*42 

6,168*40 

247**8 

bARRAMO *. ..3 

Tezpur 

.. 

*25,637 

5 

74 

559 

48-79 

25,127-40 

ifi97'79 

•24*75 

1 

Mangaldal 


183,134 

8 

40 

580 

03*00 

22,765-50 

4,553*10 

314*00 

Nowoono 

Nowgong 


344.141 

11 

45 

1,183 

56-13 

31,285-54 

7.647-57 

290-90 

a ( 

Sibsagar 

.. 

160,304 

16 

100 

609 

56-oa 

10,019*00 

1,603*04 

263*22 

SllSAOAR .. ,.3| 

Jorhat 

.. 

181,15a 

It 

lai 

750 

Sa-94 

16,468*36 

1,497*12 

241*53 

( 

Golaghat 

.. 

*15,818 

7 

18 

490 

49*oa 

16,545-42 

6,434*33 

236-36 

Urmimpur .. ..3 

Dibrugarh .* 

.. 

190,619 

It 

39 

087 

64*00 

17,329-00 

4,887*66 

277*46 

1 

North Lakhimpur 

.. 

63,434 

a 

16 

237 

50-45 

31,717*00 

3,964-62 

107*65 

Mortr Cacrar 

North Cachar .. 













»8,94I 

t 

t 

23 

163-78 

18,941-00 

18,941-00 

823*52 

^AOA Hills 

Naga Hills .. 

.. 

133,807 

5 

33 

530 

65-50 

24,573*40 

3,723-24 

231*81 

ICmasi and Jaintia Hills . . 3 

Shillong 

“ 

131.383 

9 

64 

373 

101*38 

14,820-33 

2,084*10 

488-58 

C 

Jowal , , 


64,52* 

6 

7 

ISO 

75*40 

10,7.5350 

9,217-28 

430*14 

sARo Hills *« 

Garo Hills 













*21,570 

7 

*4 

1,030 

56-6 1 

17,367-14 

5,065*41 

118‘OB 

4orth Lushai 

North Lushai (Civil and Militar}’) .. 

2,044 

I 

1 

4 

71*25 

2,044*00 

2,044*00 

511*00 


Total for ih» Provihcb 

.. 

5,435,243 

*97 

1,939 

at, 105 

52-86 

27,590*06 

2,817-64 

256*85 


NoTi,-»Th« figuKt here given do not quite agree with those in statement No. a. 
itracti, and itatement No. ^ from Deputy Commisaionerg’ reports. The difference is due 
lelon^ and In othcre to two olTicera having been appointed to one such divialon. 


Thie Btatement has been prepared from the charge and circle 
in lomc cages to one oilkcr having htid charge of two ceneua 


Xj. Concurrently with the preparation of the census registers, it was necessary t( 
Afeacy. arrange for the agency to be employed. The officer 

, j j* 1 t were deputed to test the village registers on the Proun< 

>.d accordingly been instructed to submit lists of persons able and willing to ?ct a 

erT^Sere fralr’in ^d-' t • ? in most places plentiful; bu 

ere were tracts m all districts m which the number of literate men was insufficient 

^ N submontane tract in the Goalpara subdivision 

ffi Nowgong, and Sadiya in Lakhimpur, are among the places in which th( 
W of a sufficient staff of enumerators was most severely felt.^ Wherever possible thi 

Ek mandals.^literate peons, 2^ to do Z 

f , and the entertainment of paid enumerators was thus to a large extent avoided Ir 
.w cases only was it necessary to employ paid men. In the hills the wildness of thf 

Sous obsTS distancSto be llirsedU^^^ 
enw • a census; and it was with much difficulty thal 

msmaged to collect a sufficient staff of enumerators. ^ 

This difficulty was so serious, that there was, at first, some discussion astowhether- 
sus ofany sort was practicable in the Garo Hills. In the Khasi and T£anfirHffi: 
igbours of the missionaries have resulted in a slight spread of education • but Mr 

t*’® enumerators were foreigners. Clerks ’ school 
subordinates were all made use of ; but even ther 
d® outside. In the^Garo Hills "the paid enumerator 

eSltv fh!? ** and Mymensingh districts ; ^^d it wTs ^S 

€ulty that men# could be found to do tne work ” In North i 

t. b. imported tomUteptato,' We rme 


TaUng: the • 
Census. 

Preliminary 

arrangemente 
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TWdng: . the made as .small as possible j but it was seldom that payments could be avoided altogether,,. 
Census, and even ofEcials had to be given small sums to cover the expenses that they were 

■“ obliged to incur in moving from village to village. , 

Statement No. 2 shows the total number of census officers employed In each 

Statement No, 2^ showing the total number of Census Officers of all nm^^ber or^each 

rlaaspa in i»ach diatvirt t_ *. ' 


class whom it was 
necessary to pay,' 
either in remune- 
ration for their 
services or to 
cover actual ex- 
penses incurred 
while travelling on 
census work. It 
will be observed 
that no paid 
enumerators or 
supervisors were 
employed in the 
Goalpara, Kam- 
rup, Darrang, 
and Nowgong 
districts, while, 

tracts, the number entertained elsewhere was insignificant in compSi with%he 
total number of census officers employed. The total number of enumerators appointed 
at this census was 20.079, of whom 165 were paid. In 1881, 202 enumeratSfs were 
remunerated out of a total number of 14,640, so that, while the total number of enumerators 
entertained has increased by 37-15 per cent., the number whom it was necessary to reward 

k'i per cent. ; and this notwithstanding the fact 

that the Naga Hills district pd the hills portion of the Garo Hills, for 4 ich the 
population was only estimated in 188 1 , were on this occasion actually censused 
17. The four tables below deal with the personnel of the census agency • 


Disirict. 

Charqs 

S IM R K 1 N “ 

iNSPKrT- 

SupXKviKuas. 

Enumrratoka. 

TENPKNTH. 

URh, &C. 

'lotal. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

Paid. 

Unpaid, 

C'achar 

20 

3 ^ 

331 

JO 

331 

i»S*S 

*5 

1,500 

Syllict 

33 

laa 

825 

a 

833 

8,471 

33 

8.438 

Goalpara . . 

13 

la 



356 

3 » 07 S 

.. 

a , 075 

Kainriip 

37 

'* 

84 


84 

3,30a 

.. 

a , 303 

Oarraiig 

IS 

a 

135 


135 

1,318 

.. 

1,218 

NowHong .. .. 

10 

3 

55 


56 

1,313 

.. 

1.313 

Sihaagar .. .. . 

28 

40 

261 


a 6 i 

1,650 

a 

1.648 

Lakhimpur 

14 

1 

75 


75 

1,008 

la 

096 

Ndrth Cacliar . . .. 

1 

.. 


.. 


18 

8 

JO 

Naga Hills .* 

4 


a 

1 

1 

SO 

30 

30 

Khaai and Jaintia Hilli .* 

la 


do 

.. 

60 

306 

U 

apa 

Garo Hilli 

6 


23 

3 

»!) 

M 3 

6 I 

Q3 

ToTAt or Provimc* 

183 

aja 

3,107 

10 

3,091 

30,079 

165 

lOiOU 


Statement No. j, shoieing 


the Personnel of the Charge Superintendents employed 
at the Census of /dpi. 



Status of Censuh Officerb EMfiovko. 

s 

a 

a, 

1 

u 

Sylhet 

I 

Goalpara. 

tC 

J 

1 

Darrang. f 

f 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

• 

J 

V 

C 

I 

r. 

e 

5* 

£ 

S, 

n 

iC 

I 

3 ,. 

t 

1* 

A 

X 

I 

ABBiBtant CommisBioncTB 


a 

. 





__ 





a 

Extra ABBistant CommlmsioncrB .. 







* 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

3 

Sub-Deputy ColkctorB ,, 

a 

4 

1 


1 

a 

1 

3 

a 


•• 

a 

•• 

4 

TahBildarB 






* 

* 



•• 

•• 

•• 


• • 


1 


11 

3 








5 

District and AiUBtant SuperiutendenU of Police 

, 

1 



1 








6 

Inspcctoru nf Poilce 

1 








1 

1 

*• 

1 

7 

Sub-1 nspectorB of PbMcc 

4 

10 





3 

a 

•• 

•• 

1 

** 

8 

Head CouBtablcB 

I 








• * 


■ • 

•• 

9 

Deputy and AsalBtant ConBcrvators of ForcBtB 



I 

1 





** 

•* 

•• 

•• 

to 

Forest Rangerf 

1 








* * j 

•* 

•• 

1 

tt 

Executi\e and Assistant Engineers 








** 


•• 

•* 

•• 

13 

Public Works and Local Board SuboAlnates 

I 


a 

1 ** 

a 

a 

4 

I 



1 

1 

13 

Deputy and Sub Inspectors of Schools* 

a 

4 

a 

3 

a 

a 

3 

I 





14 

Masters, Pandits, 8tc,, of Government and Aided Schools 

1 










** 

• • 

15 

Cl\ il and Assistant Surgeons 







I 

1 

" 

** 

•• 

• • 

Tie 

Government Office Clerks 

a 


1 1 

g 



.. 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

»7 

Mauxadars 

I 






3 

•• 

•• 

*• 

f 

' ' 

18 

Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Municipalities 

I 

T 

a 

1 



1 



•• 

•• 

a 

19 








* * 

•• 


•• 

•* 

.. 





“ 

■■ 

• ■ 


a 

3 

•• 

•• 

3 

«* 


Totae 















ao 

33 

. 13 

*7 

15 

10 

s8 

•I4 


4 

It 








TNB WBHATfOMS OF THB CBffSOS, 
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SMiment No, 4, showing the Porsonnoi of the Inspooiors amt general (Census Taking «the 
Officers employed at (he Census of iSgr, ^ Ccnstia. 



Pr«tlmlhary 

arrangaitiants 


Statement No, 5, showing the Personnel of the Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors 

employed at the Census of i8gi. 



• 

• 

SPatui op CinAip OrriciRi kmploybo. 

Cachar Plains 

Sylhet. 

Goalpara. 

Kammp. 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

CO 

Lakhlmpur. 

North Cachar. 

•* 

X 

& 

z 

KKasi and Jatntia 
Hills. 

Garo Hills. 

J 

< 

D 

H 


1 

Maasadari .. 

.. 


.. 

18 

.0 

aO 

3d 

3 a 

37 



.. 


IS3 


s 

Mandalt 


.. 

.. 

9 

as 

3d 

8 

79 

.. 




9 

166 



Supervising Kanungot . . 


.. 

.. 


9 

.. 

4 

8 

.. 





IS 


4 

Sub*Inipcctort of Police and Head Constables 


.. 

7 

« 

1 

- 

.. 

.. 

0 


I 

6 

1 

S3 


S 

Oflieers of Forest Department (Foresters, &c.) 


5 

8 

3 

4 

.. 

.. 

1 

3 




0 

S4 


t 

Public Works Subordinates 


s 

• 0 

4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

8 


1 

5 

8 

10 


7 

Sub*Ins|^tors of Schools 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

0 

I 



a 

1 

4 


8 

Schoolmasters, Pandits, 3cc. •• 


so 

41 

88 

3 

8 

8 

1 

4 



•• 


95 


9 

Civil and Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 


1 

1 

8 


1 






1 

•• 

8 


10 

Government Oirtce Clerks 


8 

15 

4 

80 

. 17 

8 

9 

IS 



15 

8 

II 3 


II 

Postmasters 


1 

1 

I 


.• 

.. 


I 



.. 


4 


11 

Pound'keepers 

.. 

8 

3 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 



•• 


5 


U 

Municipal and Local Board Members 


10 

30 

6 


.. 

.. 

1 

8 



3 

.. 

5* 

, 

14 

Members of Panchayats 


SI 

. 18 

S4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

- 





47 


15 

Pleaders and Muktlyars 

.. 

.. 

5 

7 

4 

I 

.. 

•• 

2 



.. 




184 

^Money-lenders and Traders .. 


8 

10 

80 

•• 

•• 

.• 

•• 

•• 



- 


1 ^ 


17 

Mirudars, other Landowners, and Cnltitators 


9» 

54d 

SI 

I 

1 


.. 

•• 



.. 


O 9 O 


.!> 

Tea>igardon Managers and Clerks .. 


170 

8S 

•• 

- 

51 

- 

135 

•• 



1 


44 a 

.t. 

19 

Otbero •• 


7 

«7 

84 

1 


4 

I 

a 



87 

1 

194 



T 9 tm» t*a •* •• 

,, 

331 

885 

150 

84 

135 

50 

SOI 

7 S 

,, 

s 

60 

88 

S,I 07 



V/ ■ . 

.IM 






1 

1 
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Statement No. 6, showing the Personnel of the Enumerators employed at the 

Census of iSgi, 


Houm 

numbarlng. 


% 

Status or Cinsus Orricins iMriOYso, 

i 

1 

1 

1' 

!• 

i 

1 

I 

1 

r 

1 

1 

tA 

) 

•J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Maunadars and Mandals .. .. .. 

1 

3 

13 

370 

94 

I3d 

79 

73 

,, 

8 

4 

d 

070 

s 

Schoolmasters, Pandits, frc. .. .. .. 

7S 

348 

P6 

338 

93 

133 

ISI 

81 

3 

It 

90 

15 

fi33a 


Officers of the Police Department (Head Constables, frc.) 

4 

38 

3 

18 

3 

18 

I 

13 

• • 

13 

5 

13 

137 


Officers of the Forest Department (Foresters, frc.) 

6 

13 

13 

9 

1 

4 

.. 

3 

3 

4, 

3 

9 

09 


Officers of the Public Works Department 

a 

.. 

1 

3 

.. 


.. 

3 

3 

8 

37 

t 

40 


Government Office Clerks .. ,, ,, 

15 

33 

30 

30 

30 

13 

5 

13 

1 

8 

43 

0 

330 


Hospital Assistants and Compounders ,* .. 

3 

11 

3 

1 

.. 

.. 


,, 

1 

,, 

3 

X 

39 


Postmasters .. .. •• 

.. 

3 

.. 



3 

4 I 

1 

,, 

,, 

44 

• • 

II 


Government Peons .. .. 

4 

100 

4 . 

d 

4. 

7 

.4 

1 I 

3 

3 

,4 

1 

133 

10 

Pound-keepers 

I 

*4 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

.4 

4 , 

44 


44 

45 

11 

Members of Municipalities, Local Boards, and Panchayats 

do 

33 

309 

5 

4. 


.4 

4 . 

.4 

4. 

4 , 

10 

317 

IS 

Tea-garden Clerks and Muharrirs .. 

.W7 

318 

3 

39 

338 

pd 

373 

*33 

44 

44 

44 

4. 

1*750 

>3 

Railway and other Clerks 

7 

ap 

idS 

33 

4. 

3 

7 

38 

1 

4. 

4 . 

3 

$ 

•75 

14 

Money-lenders and Traders .. .. 

54 

1,030 

*73 

1 

13 

31 

11 

1 

I 

44 

3 

tl 

l»338 

>5 

M irasdars, other Landowners, and Cultivators 

718 

s, 90 d 

1,390 

1*144 

7S5 

84 a 

i,od8 

519 

4 

,4 

10 

01 

13,387 

id 

Priests .. .. .. 

1 

179 

38 

.. 

9 

4. 

44 

aa 

44 

44 

4 , 

4, 

317 

17 

Others ,, ,, 

8 

403 

47 

515 

9 

3 a 

44 

34 

3 

■ 

131 

17 

1.333 


Total .. .. 

1,515 1 

M71 

ai07S 

3,303 

1,3 18 

*»3*3 

l,d 50 

1,008 

18 

50 

30 d 

1S3 1 

19,979 


It will be seen that all departments were freely indented on. The executive staff 
and establishments furnished i, 66 1 census officers; the Educational Department came 
next, with 1,456 ; then the Police Department, with 311* ; the Forest, with 95 ; and the 
Public Works, with 87 ; while the comparatively small Medical Department contributed 
42. I am much indebted to the heads of these departments for the openhanded 
way in which they placed the whole of their resources at the disposal of the census. 

18. Practically, all charge superintendents and inspectors were officials; and this 
was also the case in regard to supervisors, except in Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, 
where there is no mofussil revenue agency. Of the vast army of enumerators, who 
numbered in the aggregate over 20,000, the great majority were necessarily private 
persons. About 1 3 per cent, were officials ; and the remainder consisted chiefly of 
clerks on tea gardens, &c. (10 per cent.), money-lenders and traders (6 per cent.), «id last,’ 
but not least, land -occupants and cultivators, from which class no less than 61 per cent, 
of the total number of enumerators was drawn. District officers bear conspicuous 
testimony to the willingness and care with which these volunteer census officers carried 
out the duties entrusted to them. Some of them grumbled at first, and a few applied 
for exemption from the work ; but when these preliminary objections had been overcome, 
they applied themselves to the task in right good earnest, and for several months 
without a murmur devoted a considerable portion of their time to the due performance 
of the onerous duties of their posts. In fact, it was often found that these unpaid 
enumerators fre^entl)» worked harder and more conscientiously than the official agency 
with which they were associated. The latter looked upon the work as aif irksome 
addition to their regular employment. The volunteer enumerator, on the other hand, was 
stimulated by the novel sensation of being an agent of the Strkar, and was, besides, 
anitnated by a full appreciation of his position, and of the compliment which was 
implied in nis selection in*preference to his fellow-villagers. 


House Numbering. 


. 19. Certificates of appointment were issued to census officers at the beginning 
D.aiatio»«f«houe' of October. The first thing requiring the attention of the 
enumerators was the numbering of ail the houses in . thdf 

blocks 5 and for this purpose it was necessary to define what was to be tekfn as 


^TheSMttUnce rendered to theCeneut bythoPolko Depnrtment it bjr no means adequately llluitrated by tlie mtMlltimbor of cei^ oiliidli 
ditwn from that eource. In three dletrlcU the whole of the labour of preparing the ceneue regietere fell upon the Po1i«e»wlUlt t fpy Itijt llrtftrfMil 

Of thoM employed aicensue officer! oecnpled the pMitlOA of charge •operlnteadefitibiiiipeclorfbMuliapfrvlign. ^ 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE CENSUS. 
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* PART I., CHAP. 1.3 

^ 

^constituting a * house.’ This is a point which has been much discussed in connection Takfng 
with Indian censuses. It may be regarded as— , Census. 

(1) ‘the building,’ as in England, where the enumerators are ' instrticted to treat houm 

the. space within the external and party walls of a building as a house ; n\jmbaring. 

(2) ‘the quarters, or flat,’ which has usually been taken as the census ‘house ’in 
Scotland : 

(3) ‘the collection of buildings contained in one enclosure or compound,’ which 
again may be regarded as distinguished from other compounds, either by the 
wall or fence which partitions it off, or by the fact of Its having a separate 
independent entrance from the common way. — This is what in one form or 
another was finally taken as constituting a ‘house’ in most provinces of India 
in 1881. In Bombay, for instance, the house was defined as being ‘the dwelling 
place of one or more families having a separate independent entrance from 
the common way ’ ; and in Bengal as ‘ the several buildings or rooms which go to 
make up the homestead, whether inhabited by one or more families.’ 

(4) ‘ the dwelling-place of a family.’ — This was the idea on which the definition 
of a ‘house’ in Assam was based at the census of 1881, vis., ‘the homestead 
where the members of a family live in cornmcnsality, and including also their 
servants.’ 

• 

It was decided at the Agra Conference of oflicers who had been census superin- 
tendents in 1881 that, looking at the extreme variety of dwellings prevalent in India, the 
only use made of the return in the tables was of insignificant statistical value. Census 
superintendents were, therefore, left free on the present occasion to frame for their respec- 
tive provinces the definitions which would be most suitable for administrative purposes, 

/.<?., which would be ’most easily understood by the enumerators, and admit of most 
general application. The choice lay between the collection of buildings lying in one 
compound and the buildings occupied by one family, the European idea of a house as an 
edifice, or part of an edifice, being, obviously, quite unsuited to the conditions of an ordinary 
Indian village. As has already been observed, the enclosure is generally taken in other 
parts of India in preference to the family, the reason being that the former is generally 
well defined; while the question of family amongst Hindus is in most parts inextricably 
mixed up with cornmcnsality, and frequently complicated by families becoming separate 
but continuing to occupy the same buildings and, while using separate chiilas^ to cook 
under a common roof. 

^ Apart from the general objection, that the adoption of the compound as the 
distinguishing feature of a house only throws back the difficulty, and does not obviate 
the necessity oftgiving separate sub-numbers to the sets of buildings occupied by 
different families wffien the same courtyard is shared by the members of more than 
one household, the enclosure is a thing which it is often very difficult to distinguish in 
villages in this province. One or more sides of a compound are usually enclosed by 
a mud wall, fence, or ditch ; but it is not at all uncommon to find no boundary marks 
at all, while even when they exist on several sides, there is often at least one side on which 
there is no distinguishing mark to show where one compound ends and the next begins. 

The independent entrance is equally difficult to recognise. Houses are erected 
without system or order, and frequently in places where the only exit on to the * 
public road is through the land of another, along a path which may, perhaps, already 
be used by the occupants of several neighbouring houses. Whether the path is a 
common path or not is frequently a subject of dispute, the settlement of which is often 
difficult ; and it would never do to burden the enumerators with the decision of the 
question. In the hill districts, again, the enclosure, or separate compound, is almost 
unknown. For these reasons, the district officers who were consulted in the matter were 
almost unanimous in rejecting the compound as the thing to be understood by * house. ’ 

The family, on the other hand, is a much simpler matter in this province than 
in other parts of India. The proportion borne by true Hindus to the total 
population is much smaller than elsewhere ; while even amongst Hindus the large 
cornmensal families, such as exist in other provinces, are practically unknown. 

It is equally uncommon to find separated branches of a family formerly joint 
cofltinuing to reside under the same roof. The villagers house in Assam is * made 
of bamboos and grass, and is easily erected or removed, so that when brothers 
become separate in food and property, they almost invariably remove to separate 
homesteads. The family is what is commonly understood as ghar by the Assamese ; 
and for this, as well as for the reasons already given, it was finally decided to define a 
house as ‘ the homistead^ coHsisting of one or more buildings^ which are occupied by the 
. igkemhore of one family^ Iking under a common head^ and their servants.* The element of 
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T^kinff * the commensality*was not brought into the definition, partly because Hindu widows usually^ 
Census.^ eat separately, and partly because it was feared that it would lead to the omission of 
non-commenH^l servants. « 

House exceptions were made to the definition. The first was in the case of 

numboriQg. bungalows occupied by Europeans, and was suggested by the experienje of 1 88 1, when 
it was found that, although Europeans, as a rule, filled in the schedules fairly accurately so 
far as they thems(?lves were concerned, they made very serious mistakes in recording 
the religion and castes of their native servants. It was accordingly decided on 
this occasion that the schedules for the latter should be filled in by the enumerators, 
and that the use of the European’s household schedule should be confined to the entry of 
the persons resident in the bungalow itself. With this object in view, it was settled that 
the bungalow should be numbered as one house and the servants’ quarters as another. 
The second exception was of more extensive application, and referred to houses 
of an exceptional nature, such as those in coolie lines on tea gardens, police 
lines, jail wards, &c. Here it was ruled that each dwelling-place having a separate 
independent entrance from the common way should be treated as a house. The 
exception was necessary, because the class of buildings referred to bore . no 
rcscmblartce to the ordinary village homestead, and were often occupied by persons other 
than the members of a family. As the enumerators of these special houses were seldom 
or never called upon to number also houses of the ordinary type, there was no danger of .. 
confusion from the introduction of this exception to the general rule. 

From what I saw of house numbering when on tour, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that the definition adopted was well suited to the local conditions of the province; 
and this opinion is borne out, not only by the almost unanimous testimony of district 
officers, but also by the figures showing the average population per house — a subject 
which will be dealt with in another chapter. 

1 have discussed this matter in some detail, not merely in order to justify my 
departure from the conception of * house’ as defined in other parts of India, but also in 
order to furnish sufficient material to enable the superintendent of the next Assam census 
to decide what he will call a ‘ house ’ at the very commencement of the work. An epitome 
of the opinions of district officers regarding the definition prescribed by me is given below: 

Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. — Bari would be simpler. So far as the standard 
definition coincided with mess, it was fully understood by the enumerators. 

Deputy Commissioner of Syihet.— oi ^ house’ seems as good a one as 
could have been adopted. The percentage of mistakes w^as practically uTl, 

Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara. — The best that could be devised for this 
district ; applies exactly to the peculiar conditions of this district. 

Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, — The definition w'as simple and easily under- 
stood by the enumerators. 

Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, — I think the prescribed definition was accurately 
understood by supervisors and enumerators alike, and that the definition suits the 
circumstances of this valley. I visited many hundreds of houses myself, and found 
none which w’as misdescribed. 

Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong, — Best idea conveyed by the term * house.’ 

Deputy Commissioner if Sihsagar . — So far as villages and towns are concerned, the 
• definition of * house ’ w\as w'ell understood and acted on. 

Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, — The definition of ‘ house ’ w^as generally 
w^ell understood. 

Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills. — Definition appears to be suitable. 

Deputy Commissioner of Khasi and Jaintia Hills. — There was no difficulty in 
making enumerators understand what a ‘ house ’ was, as each Khasi homestead has only 
one dwelling-house. 

Deputy Commissioner of Gam Hills. — The definition of ^ house ’ is the one most 
suitable to the circumsfences of this district. 

The only objection to the definition which I have received is that of the Chairman 
of the Sylhet Municipality, who, interpreting ‘family’ in the strict sense, says that the 
^definition was unsuitable to towns, and proposes instead, ‘all the buildings under one 
head, whether head of family or head member of company or firm.’ 

20 . The instructions were that house numbering should be commenced ®as 

‘ House numbering. soon as certificates of appointment had been issued to the 

enumerators. The dates on which it actually began varied 
from the ist of October in Mangaldai and Sibsagar to the 15th November at Dhubri 
where there had been some delay in carrying out the preliminary stages of the work! 

It was completed in most places by the middle of November, and eVerywhere in ample ‘ 
time to allow of the commencement of the preliminary record on the 15th January. 
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, The rules provided for the constaot and careful checking of the work of tKe enumerators Talcing jbhe 
throughout the whole of November and December ; and the reports whjpli have been Census, 
received from district officers show that these instructions were very fully j^ed up to. 

Statenjent No. 7 shows, as far as possible, the actual amount of testing of 

Statement No, y^showing the testing of house numbering carried out by the ' ^ 

different Census Officers, 


House 

numborins* 


SUUDIVIHKI.N, 


Tkmivo by 


Dislrkl Olilierx and C harge 
Siipennteiulcnts, 

Inspiclors. 

Superv isors. 

Sllthar 

.... 

*' (Ire.iter p.irt tested. *’ 


Hailakandi ., 

2.‘i per lent. 


.\ot stated. 

Sylhet Municipality 


“All houses lestctl. " 


North Sylhct 

ly per li nt. 


81 per lent. 

Sunamg.'inj 


93 per cent. 


Kaflmganj 


Over ijQ per cent. 

1 

South Svlhct 

30 per cent. 

04 per iciit. .. ,, 

100 per cent. 

Habiganj 

nS per tent. 

.10 per cent. 

iot> per cent. 

Ulmbri .. , 50j.tr lent. .. .. 


jon per eciit. 

Go.'ilpara . . . . 

.12 per lent. 


100 per tent. 

Gauhati .. ., ! 

.... 

'* AH or marly all blocks visited. *’ 


Harpetii 

i&Iicrceiit. 


33 per eent. 

Te/pur .. .. 1 


** .Waily all, '* 


Mangaldai 

1.} p*-!* ‘cnt. 

.... 

33 per tent. 

Nowgong .. .. 1 


“Vetv largely tested. *' 


Sibhagar 

.... 

“ 7 S per tent, by all tilliitTS.’* 


Jorhat .. 

.... 

“Testing icrv minute.*' 

i 

Colfighat 

f,6 per tent. 

.... 

78 per leiit. ! 

DlbrngJirh 


percent by .all oHiters, 

' 

North Lakhimpur 

53 per lent. 

.... 

Not slated. 

. 


i 

1 


house num- 
bering, which 
was carried 
out by the 
d i ff c r e n t 
officers in 
each district. 
It should, 
however, be 
borne in mind 
that, in many 
c:ascs, a good 
deal more 
testing was 
(lone than 
was reported, 
as many 
officers kept 
no account of 
their work. 
All ollii'ers 
are fully 
satisfied with 
the amount 
of testing 
done, and 
the accuracy 

^ ^ of the enu- 

merators^ work as shown thereby; with the exception of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Kamrup, who says: “Half of my charge superintendents were tahsildars, 
burdened with the collection of land revenue and local rates due on the I5lh December. 
Ihey seem to have attached more weight to the collection of revenue than to the 
testing of hous^ numbering ^ , I am not satisfied with the way in which they 

tested the ^ house numbering.” As has already been stated, very few errors on the 
part o^theVnumerators were found in the course of the testing. Mr. Anderson says : ” I 
visited many hundreds of houses myself and found none which was misdescribed. ’ * * 

Every h()use was numbered. The only unnumbered houses which I discovered 

had, obviously, been omitted on purpose. One w\'is in a temporarily deserted ffam; and 
the others w^ere haunted houses.” The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur thinks that 
even the small amount of error there was would have been minimised, if the definition 
of a house had been printed on the loose block lists issued to the enumerators. This* 
idea is, I think, a good one, and might with advantage be acted on at the next census. 

21 . Lime was recommended as the most suitable method of numbering houses ; but 

Method of affixing numbers. was also allmvcd, where other means 

w'ere not available, fhe materials actually used were 
lime, paper, coal-tar, chalk, ink, and charcoal ; but the most common were lime and 
paper. Of the two, I much prefer lime ; and this appears also to have been the opinion 
of most officers who used both. One of the principal objections urged against it, — 
that it could not be used in the case of hou.ses with unplastered wattle walls, — was overcome 
in Golaghat, Nowgong, and elsewhere by the simple expedient of causing a small 
portion of the wall, sufficient to carry the number, to be plastered with mud for the 
purpose. The use of paper tickets was simpler, and was on this account preferred by 
the enumerators, where not expressly directed to use lime. But there can be no question 
af to the merits of the two methods of numbering. Lime numbers are more permanent^ 
and more conspicuous. They attract the eye at once ; and the absence of such a 

• -TIhj only ardent advocate of paper tidcelji \n the Deputy Commissioner of na|^anK. who say* that he found them nmre permanent than lime, 
which WAfthed otr when exposed to rain. Neither lime nor paper will stand excessive rain in exposed positions ; but c\rcKsi\e ram is not common ui 
thQ cold weather months, and it Is just as easy to phnee lime numbers In fairly protected positions as it is paper. The {'cner.d impression is, that lime 
la niore permanent than papiy; ; and ibis w.'is certainly my own experience. In DImbri, Goal para, and Dibrngarh 1 found that in some tasex paper 
'tlcTueta had disappeared from houses to which they had liceii alfixcd for only two or three days; and the same was also the ease in Jorhat, where the 
fiuuMrAMn attributed |thc dcitriictlon of their tickets to the voracity of the crows. In all these places the disadvantages of the paper tickets 
Wtif M jpautnt, that lima nnmbcrs were very gcnerallv substituted for them. 

C 3 
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T*kiiijr’ the number is far more easily detected than that of a small paper ticket, which moreover,, 
Census, ^hen not kept in the interior of a house, is usually hidden away under the eaves, Myhere 
' its discovery ik often a matter of detailed investigation. Where there is no alternative 

to using paper, the ticket should be firmly gummed on to small pieces of wood, which 
should be hung up in a conspicuous position in front of the h^use. Wherever 
possible, however, the use of lime .should be insisted on. 

22. The practice regarding the numbers to be affixed to a house varied from 

district to district. In some places the charge, circle, block. 

Numbers to be affixed to a house, use numbers were all noted. Elsewhere the circle, 

block, and house, the block and house, and often only the house, numbers were given. The 
point is not of much importance; but as all unnecessary work should be avoided, I may 
note that it would usually suffice to mark the number of the house only, or, at most, 
that and the block number. 

23. The only instance in which house numbers were interfered with was in 

Nowgong, where some people got an idea that the 

Wilful removal of house num ers. uumbering was the precursor of a house tax ; and thinking • 

it unfair to be assessed twice, they in some cases pulled down the numbers which had 
been affixed to the temporary houses in their cold weather cultivation. This was soon put 
a stop to by the deputy commissioner. As a rule, the numbers were preserved with great 
solicitude, paper tickets being often carefully kept inside the house in bamboo chtmgas. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Uczpur reports that he visited a Mikir village in which he 
found the numbers of the houses written on the drums of the occupants, who had been 
forbidden by their enumerator to use these instruments again until the census was over. 
In many places the people appear to have been anxious to have their houses numbered ; 
and the Deputy Commissioner of the Garo Hills records a case in which a man followed 
a charge superintendent twenty miles in order to inform him that, owing to a mistake on 
the part of the village headman, his house had not been numbered. 

24. The general system prescribed in regard to house numbering was, in my opinion, 

suitable to the conditions of this province ; and no changes 

GenerU remarks. suggested by district officers. There is no 

necessity for commencing house numbering earlier than October ist; and there is, I 
think, no doubt that this’ portion of the work should be entrusted to the enumerators, as 
on the present occasion. In some provinces it is done by permanent officials of the 
patwari class ; but I do not think that this plan would answer in Assam. Not only are 
there no such officers available in many districts, but even where there are, I think it is a 
distinct advantage to make the enumerators number the houses for themselves, so 
as to give them as long a time as possible in which to make themselves thoroughly 
.acquainted with their blocks. Besides, the labour incurred by each man in numbering 
his own block is trifling compared with that which would be thrown on the n\andal, if he 
had to number all the houses in his circle. The only point regarding which U am in 
doubt is whether it is better to number houses by the block or by the village. Block 
numbering was adopted on the present occasion ; and I think, on the whole, it is preferable 
to numbering by villages. But the matter is not one of much importance. 


The Preliminary Record. 

25. Before the enumerators could be entrusted with the work of filling in the 
_ schedules, it was necessary that they should be very fully 

Instruction oftnumerstors. instructed as to what they had to do. The headings of the 

schedules had been made as simple as possible ; and a copy of the rules, describing how 
the different columns should be filled in, was bound up in each enumeration book. 
But the persons whom it was necessary to employ were frequently of a very 
low standard of intelligence, while their educational attainments often consisted of 
nothing more tha* a bare knowledge of reading and writing. Some localities were 
more advanced, and there better men were procurable ; but every district contained 
numerous backward tracts, in which it was difficult to secure a sufficient agency 
possessed of even the very rudimentary qualifications mentioned above. The only 
hope of obtaining accurate work lay, therefore, in a prolonged course of care^l 
instruction beforehand ; and this point was frequently insisted on in the instructions 
which were issued to district officers, who fully .realised its importance, and did their 
utmost to make their enumerators understand the rules. In the first instance, charge 
superintendents and supervisors were made to study the rules for the guidance of the 
enumerators, and also the more detailed instructions in the Code f®r charge superin- 
tendents and supervisors. The more difficult points were carefully explained to them by 
district officers, who also tested their knowledge by malung them carry out test enumerations 
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•in loose schedules supplied for the purpose. In some districts they were also trained in Taking the 


clashes presided over by the deputy commissioner or some specially selected officer. 
When they were found to be proficient, they were deputed to teach tlvdenumerators. 
Each charge superintendent was made responsible for seeing that every super- 
visor and enumerator in his charge was well posted in the rules ; and the supervisors 
were in the same way made responsible for the proper education of their enumerators. 
In addition to what was thus done by these officers, ne.arly every deputy cominissioncr 
and subdivisional officer in the province took a prominent part in the work of instruction. 
Mr. Anderson, Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, writes : “ I personally met and instructed 
the enumerators in every mauza except those in ch.arge of the extra assistant commissioner 
and tahsildar. In each case I held a test enumenUion, comprising as m,any foreigners as 
possible and other persons difficult to enumerate ” ; and the general standard of work 
was so high, that it is impossible to call even this very excellent record exceptional. 

This work of instruction is generally reported to have been a matter of great 
difficulty. It was hard to cause the enumerators to understand what was wanted, and 
harder still to make them remember their instructions, and act on them when they began 
to fill in their schedules. , The most .successful method is generally agreed to have been 
that of practical application of the rules by means of test enumerations. Under this 
system the enumerator was given a loose schedule, and told to fill in the necessary 
particulars for a few passers-by or the residents in the nearest house ; and when he had 
done this, the schedule was examined by the charge superintendent or supervisor, who 
corrected the mistakes which had been made .and, after quoting the rule, pointed out 
what the correct entries should have been. In addition to the forms indented for for actual 
census operations, a considerable number of loose schedules for instruction purposes 
was issued to all districts ; but in many cases the supply sent is reported to have been 
insufficient, and manuscript forms had to be used. At future censuses a more liberal 
allowance of loose schedules should be given. The result of all the care bestowed on 
the instruction of the enumerators was a success— moderate as compared with what it 
might have been had a better educated agency been available, but still far greater 
than it would have been with the same m.ateri.al had less trouble been taken to render 
it as efficient as possible. 

In some subdivisions the enumerators filled in the entries, in the first instance, on 
manuscript forms, and did not copy them into their enumeration books until they had been 
examined and corrected by their supervisors. This resulted in a much clearer and more 
legible record in the enumeration books ; but I am not sure whether it was not making 
too great a demand on the goodwill of the volunteer enumerators. 

26. As it is impossible to secure a sufficient .agency to enable details for the whole 

of the population to be entered in the schedules on the night 
of the census, it is the pnictice in India to let the enumerat- 
ors go round their blocks some time beforehand, and enter in (heir enumeration books 
all persons who ordin.arily reside in each house. On the night of the census they have 
thus merely to bring the record up to dale, by striking out the entries relating to persons 
who have died or gone away, and filling in the prescribed particulars for newcomers or 
infants born since their first visit. This preparatory filling in of the schedules is called the 
preliminary reeord. 

27. In fixing the dale for the commencement of the preliminary record three 

things had to be taken into consideration. It w.as necessary 
to allow sufficient time to enable the enumerators to fill in 
their schedules for all persons in their blocks, and also to 

perniit of these entries being thoroughly tested by charge superintendents and supervisors. 
But it had also to be borne in mind that the earlier the period when the preliminary record 
was written up, the more changes would there be to be recorded on the night of the 
census. In Assam the 15th January was the dale selected for the commencement of this 
work.* It was thought that this would enable the enumerators to get their books w'ritten 
up by the end of January, which would leave the whole of February for superior officers 
to check and correct the entries they had made. 

Most officers agree in thinking that the date selected was a suitable one ; but 
a few are of opiriion that it did not .allow sufficient time for examining the schedules. One 
deputy commissioner (who was himself most energetic in this work) says : “ I think the 
preliminary record should occupy a longer space of time. The schedules should be filled 
up tn November ; and then each village should he taken in hand by the superintendents in 
turn.” I do not think that these remarks show a sufficient appreciation of the desirability 
of living as few^ changes as possible to be recorded on the night of the census. In my 
opinion the degree of error in an Indian enumeration varies in almost direct proportion 

, f KMipt 1ft tOW'ttii whftt the work wfti begun lOiMwhftt IftUTi fti Im tloM wft# thtrt for checkins the entries tnads by the enumerators^ 


The preliminary record. 


Date of commencement 
preliminary record. 


of 


Census. 

Preliminary 

record. 
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Taking *the with the amoilnt of work which each enumerator has to perform on 

Census. 


.PreUminary 

record. 


the final census 

night ; and aJthough the enumerator, sometimes, took more time over the prelirninary 
record than ned been anticipated, I still think that the 15th January was, on the whole, 
the best date that could have been fixed. 

28. From what has already been said regarding the intelligence of*the enumerators, 

Testine the preiimmary record. understood that it w^s impossible to rely 

altogether on instructions imparted beforehand. In order 
to secure accurate results, it was also necessary to test their work very closely. In 
the instructions it was laid down that every single entry should be tested by the super- 
visors and as much as possible by charge superintendents and other superior officers. . 

Statement No. 8 is an attempt to show in tabular form the amount of testing which 
was actually carried out in each district : 


Staiement No. S, shoicing the percentage of testing of the Preliminary Record by 

Census Officers. 




FKltCKN-IAOE 0 » TbSlINO BV 


St nii.t isiiiN, 


Charge 

Siipcrin- 

tenduntM. 

1 nspfctor*. 

Supert i%nr*. 

Remarks. 



P«r cent. 

Fit icnt. 

Pei tint. 


Sllchpr .. 


12 

.... 

32 

Entricn. 

1 1 luilrikantli 

1 



.... 

.... 

KlgiirtH not glten. .^ulallt isional oHiicr, ih;trp»i: vtipcrintentlcntB, Hitper- 
\ iBors, and others tested .ihotii 50 per tent, of the entries. 

^ Sjihet Mvtnitii'allty 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Figures not giten. .Siipertlsors Msiletlctery htmse in e'lcry bloclc; charge 
Miperiiitcndent and inspet torn aUo tested entries. 

North Sylhct .. 


27 

.... 

72 

IllotkK. Number of entriiB te>>‘fd not given. 

Ilnbigaiij 


13 

7 

44 

Kntnc". 

SunaingnnJ .. 


2 

>3 

$9 

Ditto. 

South S\ llict «. 


2 

>7 

55 

Ditto. Number of entries tested by one* oHieer not reported, 

Karlmgunj 





.... 

Figures not guen. Ibit fmm the date of lornmenrement of the prc« 
liinin.ir) nioni u|> to tlie jolh Feliru.ir) ihargc superintende'lits, 
inspeTtors, and superv ibois were all busy with testing. 

Dhulin 


0 

10 


Entries. 

(toalpura .. .. 


35 

16 

luo 

llloeks. 

(tuuhati .. 


10 

Hclow 1 

.15 

Entries, 

Darpeta . . 


31 


68 

Ditto. 

Tc/pur .. .. 


3 


5 

Ditto. ••The ligiiHs .ire f.ir below the* Irnth, as no aeeount was kept by 
the testing oHiters.*' 

Maugnlilai .. 


8 

I 

20 

Ditto. 

Now gong 


23 

.... 

5.1 

Ditto. 

SIhsagar .. 


.... 

.... 


15 per cent. r>f the entries by ge'neral .and ilia'-ge BupeTinteiul.nts and 
8*uper\ isors, 

Jorhat 


^ .... 

.... 

.... 1 

a; pereenl, of the eiiti les In eharge snpenn^endenti. and supeft ixors. 

tiOlaghut .. 


{ 33 

.... 

50 1 

llouseii. 

Dihriig.irh 


3 

2 

>3 i 

1 

Entries, Intormatlon as to the amount of testing done is intnmplelc. In 
Nadua Mr. Needham terilied about yo per cent, of entries. 

North l.akhimpur 

• 


I 


! 

94 r<’r tent, of entries tested by HupeTintendents, supervisors, suIhIivI- 
siona! ollleer, andntliers. 

North C'achar 


.... ! 


.... 

.Subdit isioiial olfi( er tested .til but seven books. 

Naga HIIIm 





In Kolitnia the Assistant ('ommissioner tested houses in 15 out of fljt 
villages. Assibtaiii Surgeon tested enumerators' work in i,osohouNe’« 

In Dimapur. In NVokha the tahsihlar tested 63 out oI Oq village*. 
Mr, Muspratt tested over 1,450 houses In a 3 villages. Deputy 
(.ommissiouer also tented work in two viUugcn. 

Shillong 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Deptrty Comminsloner examined many sehedules .md explained clifficwU 
tics, rrellmiiiary retord had to be revised in many instaneen. 

Jowai 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Supervisors devoted a good portion of their time to testing. 

(Taro H Ills 


m 

.... 

.... 

Exact figurca not Kniries were tested hv Dcptitv Commissioner 

and In some eharges, charge supennteiulciitn v inited 1,282 out 

of .5,123 hounesj and in nome* mau/as 3,000 schedules were tested. 
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The statement is defective, partly because very few reports show the whole amount 
ef testing that was carried out, and partly because the testing reports submitted by 
subordinate officers cannot altogether be relied on. My meaning is best explained by 
the following quotation from the report of Mr. Greenshiclds, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur : » 

The information as to the amount of testing done is incomplete, and much testing was done 
which was not formally reported- c.g., in my own case I verified some thousands of entries, but 
have not kept any record of the actual number. The making of such a record and counting entries 
checked takes time, which can be better employed on actual work. 
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,He adds : • * Takiny the 

' On the other hand, many of the returns of checking cannot be relied on. The mauzadars Census, 
were pressed to submit returns ; and I have no doubt that many, knowing they hacWo report some- 
thing, submitted false returns. Much of the testing reported, doubtless, moans only scrutiny of 
entries. • 

I do not think that false reports were very common ; but there is no doubt that a 
great deal of testing was done and not reported. The actual amount of testing carried 
out was undoubtedly much more than would appear froth the tabular statement. 

29. The results of the test were, on the whole, very creditable to the enumerators, 

Analysis of misukes. number of mistakes discovered was not by any 

means as bad as might have been anticipated. 

There was, however, scarcely a column which did not give trouble to the 
enumerator. The column for religion was, as a rule, well understood, and correct 
entries were generally made, except, perhaps, in the case of tea garden coolies. But 
column 3 (Sec^ of relief ion) gave difficulty. It was not so much that the enumerators 
had failed to grasp what sort of information was needed, as that the persons enumerated 
were frequently quite unable to answer the questions put to them. They knew they 
were Hindus or Musalmans, as the case might be ; but they had no idea whether they 
were Saktas or Vaishnavas, Sunnis or Shiahs. In the case of Hindus the name of the 
Gosain often gave a clue to the correct entry ; while as regards Musalmans I fancy the 
enumerators acted on the assumption, that every Assamese Musalman is a Sunni, if he 
cannot say he is something else. The information in this column was only abstracted 
for Christians, as, in view of the doubtful accuracy of the return, to have done so for 
Musalmans and Hindus would have been a waste of time and money. I think that the 
column .should be omitted from the schedules at the next census. 

There was some difficulty regarding the proper entry for Musalmans in column 4. 

The recognised divisions are Shekh, Salad, Moghal, and Pathan ; but as the standard rule 
prescribed the entry of tribe or race in the case of persons other than Hindus and Jains, and 
as * Shekh ’ in Assam is a term applied indiscriminately to all converts to Muhammadanism 
without any regard to their real origin, it at first seemed desirable to avoid the use of 
this term, and endeavour to secure entries of the actual race, such as Kachari, Assamese, 

Manipuri, &c. But it was found in practice that Musalmans strongly objected to return 
themselves thus, and that the entries so made would be of little or no value. It was, 
therefore, eventually decided to allow ‘ Shekh * to be entered for all persons describing 
themselves as such. Among Hindus there was little difficulty in deciding what consti- 
tuted a caste ; but, notwithstanding this, the question as to what entry shoi^ be made 
often gave more trouble than the whole of the other columns combined. 1/ The great er^X 
portion of the ^o-callcd Hindus of Assam are converted aborigines, with whom caste 
has never ncquircd that degree of fixity which it has attained elsewhere, and who regard it 
less a# a religious institution than as a standard of social position. This being so, 
there is a constant struggle amongst the more wealthy and respectable members of 
the lower grades of Hindu society to raise themselves to a higher po.sition by asserting 
their claim to rank as members of some superior caste. With this object in view, they 
often pay large sums to obtain in marriage the daughters of Kayasths, Vaidyas, &c., 
and lose no opportunity of getting themselves described by the assumed title in bonds, 
leases, and other documents.y To these persons, colum n 4 o f the schedule was a source 
of great excitement, not only because it furnished an opportunity to get thems*elves 
acknowledged as belonging to the desired caste in an official document, but also because 
the idea had gone abroad (fostered, no doubt, by the greater detail required on this 
occasion), that the schedules of the present census were intended to furnish 
a final and authoritative record of. the social status of the whole population. 

They, therefore, endeavoured to make the enumerators enter them as they returned 
themselves, while the latter, when they belonged to better castes, were determined 
not to admit claims which they knew to be unfounded. Apart from the fact that an 
admission of all these claims would have led to utterly untrustworthy results, there were 
other difficulties in the way of settling the matter by directing that the statements of 
the persons enumerated should be accepted in all cases. This is very clearly shown 
hif the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet ; and I cannot do better than quote his 
remarks in extenso. He says : 

Changs, Jugis, Tclis, Banias, Halwa Das, Sahas, Maharas, all raised objections to their 
caste being entered as such, but proposed, and indeed insisted upon, some other expression being 
used. Where the expression was merely fanciful, such as Namasudra for Chang, no great harm 
was done in yielding to their objections ; but when the alternative expression was positively 
, misleading, and could not be accepted, there was a great deal of trouble, * ^ The 
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T«king' the census staff wfre firmly opposed to these misleading or inaccurate entries of caste; and until 
tensus. reference cou^d be had to me, th<- work was slopped. It was impossible, for instance, to ^et a 

Kayasth cuumcBator to write a Tcli as Kayastli. For me tahaveatold the Kaya.sth enumerator 

praiiminary jQ|,j i,j,„ ,yo„|,i |,avc been to di-stroy my influence for ever, as I should 

have been considered guilty of abetting a false entry. I was obliged to enter into the merits of 
every dispute brought to my notice, and decide whether the case was doubtful or beyond all 
* reasonable doubt, one way or the other. 

Apart from these didicultics, the enumerators had often to deal with Nepalese and 
Bengali castes, &c., the names of which they had never even heard before ; and, to make 
matters worse, these foreigners \vere often themselves unable to give an intelligible 
answer to the enumerators’ enquiries. 

Column 5 was difficult only because sub-castes are, in some cases, uncommon. 
Where real sub-castes existed, the correct entry was usually made ; but when there was 
no real sub-caste, all sorts of fanciful terms were invented, and the sub-caste and 
Brahmans and others, which appeared in the sample schedules, were freely appropriated. 
The column was sometimes useful as containing the real caste, when an incorrect entr.y 
had been made in column 4, ^ Thus, in the Garo Hills, some of the Hajongs and 
Rajbang^^is returned themselves as Rajbangsis and Gupta Khatrls respectively in column 
4, but gave their real tribal name in column 5 of the schedule. In the case of Gurkhas 
it may be said that it was the rule to find the real caste in column 5 instead of in column 
4 ; and had only one column been provided in the schedule, the return for Nepalese 
castes would have been very incomplete. 

Column 6 {Sex) was sufficiently intelligible for any one, and was nearly always filled 
in correctly. Sometimes, however, the word ' infant ’ was entered in this column in 
the case of children less than one year of age ; and in one abstraction book from the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills it was found in the abstraction office that the enumerator 
had shown as females persons with the male prefix to their names and vice versd. The 
matter was enquired into locally and the entries corrected. 

Column 7 {Age) presented more difficulty. It was not that people often wilfully 
misstated their ages, although the Deputy Connnissioner of Lakhimpur found that 
elderly Assamese dames were by no means free from the prevailing feminine vanity of 
trying to make themselv(‘s out to be younger than they really are : it was the gross 
ignorance regarding ages, both among the enumerators and the people censused by them, 
that made the age return so untrustworthy. All officers agree in testifying to the useless- 
ness of trying to get any accurate estimate of ages from native enumerators. To quote 
from the report of the Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong; 

Wc all know how utterly vague and unreliabh! are the* ideas of the Assames^^ on the subject 
of age. To look for correct returns of ag<‘s from our enumerators would be absolutely hopeless. 
To illustrate some of the absurdities discovered in this connection, I may mention that sonf* were 
often found entered as older than their parents ; and frequently a difference of four or five years 
only was shown between the ag('s of mothers and their daughters. 

The entries regarding civil condition were, as a rule, correct ; but there were two points 
regarding which difficulties were experienced. The first was the want of a proper word for 
widower.’ The word ‘ horola ’ in Assamese, in its strict sense, has this meaning, and was 
so used in the heading of the schedules. But it is, also, often loosely used to signify 
a man without a wife, whether bachelor or widower ; and this was the cause of some 
confusion. I jjarticularly pointed out that its exact force should be fully explained to the 
enumerators and this was very generally done. But in some places this explanation 
appears to have been insufficient ; and some few bachelors may thus appear amongst the 
widowed. In the Bengali-speaking districts the term * stri maryache ’ (wife deceased) 
was used for want of a better translation. The other difficulty consisted in the objection 
on the part of Hindu ei^umerators to recognise as valid marriages the somewhat primitive 
rites which precede cohabitation amongst the aboriginal races, whether converts to 
Hinduism or otherwise. The enumerators were told that they were not to go beyond 
the statements of the persons concerned, and in this they generally acquiesced ; but it is 
possible that, in some cases, such couples have been entered as unmarried instead of married. 

Paj-ent tongue and birthplace presented difficulties only in the case of imported tga 
gard,en coolies and other foreigners. , Special arrangements were made for checking the 
entries in places where foreigners were numerous ; and instructions were issued to 
secure the entry of the birth district instead of the village or thana, which is What 
most coolies would return, if allowed to. No doubt many of the incorrect erttries originally 
made were put right by the supervisors afterwards, but a considerable number were 
allowed to remain ; and these were the cause of an immense amount of trouble afterward 
in the abstracting office. 
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Column 1 1 was often filled in very vaguely. The enumerators understood in a Takftag 
^general way what should be shown, but very few of them studied the rule with sufficient Census. - 

care* to ensure accuracy in details ; an‘d general entries, such as service, f^ntivator, &c., 

were frequently made in direct opposition to the instructions on the subject. There was The Final 
some difference of practice in the entry of dependents ; but this was of no importance, Census, 
as dependents and workers were not abstracted separately. 

The education columns were filled in fairly correctly, the only error being that 
languages were sometimes shown in column 13 against persons returned as learning in 
column 12. But mistakes of this sort were easily eliminated in the abstracting office. 

Column 14 was filled in fairly correctly, the only mistakes being that persons 
were sometimes entered as deaf or dumb only, or as blind of one eye. 

Two minor matters connected with the filling in and correction of the schedules 
may be mentioned here. There was on this occasion no uniformity of practice as 
regards the filling in of the serial number in column i. The instructions were, that it 
was not to be entered until after the final census ; but it was not stated whether fresh 
numbers should be given for each house, or whether there should be only one set of 
serial numbers for the whole book. The actual practice varied considerably ; sometimes 
the numbers were filled in for the house, and sometimes for the book. At the next 
census it should be laid down that it should be for the book. More stress should also 
be laid on the point that the nuqiber must not be entered until after the final census. 

On this occasion the r^ule was often disregarded, and the numbers were consequently useless. 

The second point I have to mention is of more importance. The rules clearly provided for 
the use of ink by the enumerators, — black ink for the preliminary, and red ink for the final 
record. It was taken for granted that the supervisors and charge superintendents would 
also conform to this rule ; but this was by no means alwavj^he case. In many instances 
corrections were made in pencil ; and when this was da|pPi^ch trouble was given to my 
office, as it was uncertain whether the corrections llUl^rnadc were bond^Jide or had been 
inserted, as was sometimes the case, by some mischievous abstractor in my office. The 
latter only had pencils, so that, had all the corrections made in the districts been made irt 
ink, the difficulty I have mentioned would not have been experienced. To obviate 
similar trouble at the next census, the instructions should clearly provide for the use of 
ink by superior census officers as well as by the enumerators. 


The Final Census. 


30. The final census was taken on the night of the 26th February. In order to 

reduce, as fhuch as possible, the number of alterations that 
e census. would be required to bring the preliminary record up to 

date, the enumerators had been told to enter on their first round the persons ordinarily 
resideift in each house, and to omit mere temporary visitors, who were not likely to 
remain until after the 26th February. With the same object in view, notices were 
issued in all districts, requesting the people, so far as possible, to be present in their own 
houses on the night of the census ; to remain awake and keep lights burning until the 
enumerators had visited them ; and to avoid fixing that date for weddings, bhaonas^ or 
other gatherings. Travelling was discouraged; and markets which would ordinarily have, 
been held on the 26th or 27th February were either closed altogether for that week, or: 
were held on some other day. Touring officials were requested not to move their camps 
between the 23rd and 28lh February ; and were asked to inform the district officers . 
concerned of the place where they would be encamped during that period. These 
instructions are said to have been very generally attended to; and the work of the 
enumerators on their second round was in consequence very much facilitated. 

Wherever possible, some second person, usually the gambtira ox chaukidar, was 
associated with the enumerator, and directed to go ahead and warn the occupants 
of each, house in turn to be ready for his visit, so as to avoid delay when the enumerator, 
himself reached the house. 

31. It was not, however, to be expected that all persons could arrange to be in their 

own houses on the night of the census. That there would 
^ pec arrangements. some travellers was inevitable ; and special arrangements’ 

had to be made to ensure the enumeration of persons who were unable to pass the 
night at home. Travellers and carters were directed to halt before nightfall ; and to 
arrange to stop for the night in some village, and not by the roadside. On roads 
where there was likely to be much night traffic, patrol enumerators were appointed ; and 
the more frequepted stages and halting places were censused by special men. At 
less important points, the duty of induding travellers devolved on the ordinar 
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^l^cing *thc enumerators, who were told to visit the serais, namghars, and all other places in their 
"Census, blocks at which travellers were in the habit of spending the night. To prevent double ‘ 

enumeration, \ickets were supplied to all road enumerators for isspe to the persons 

Th« Fin»J enumerated by them, to be preserved as a proof that they had already been censused, 
Cenau*. a second enumerator should wish to eount them again. These arrangements 

were very carefully made in all districts ; and the number of travellefs who escaped 
being censused must have been very insignificant. 

' 32, To make sure that the enumerators really went their rounds, all charge 

superintendents and supervisors were directed to- visit as 
Supenrision of the final census, j^^^ny blocks as possible. They were assisted in this by 

all Government servants, schoolmasters, &c., who had not jjrevibusly been engaged in 
cen.sus work, but were called upon to help on this occasion so as to strengthen the 
supervising staff to the utmost. The courts were closed from the 25th to the 27th 
February ; and the clerks thus set free were similarly deputed to assist in the work of 
supervision, and a very strong superior staff was thus obtained. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Sib.sagar writes : 

The arrangements were elaborate and comprehensive ; and a very large number of blocks was 
actually visited by some one or other of the superior officers. * • In the town and the Nagar 

Mahal mauza a supervisor accompanied each enumerator to every house during the night. 

It is generally reported that the superior staff did their work well, and that the 
superv'ision was as close as the sparse population and jungly nature of the country would 
permit. But it was impossible that every enumerator should be visited while at work, 
and many had to be left to go their rounds or not as thejr chose. 

33. The general opinion of deputy commissioners is, that their enumerators, as a 

body, did their work well ; and an examination of the books 
Accuracy of the final census. of schedules in my office shows that there was hardly a 

block in which red ink* alterations were not recorded. But I am not sure that the work 
was done quite as thoroughly as it should have been. 1 have no doubt that enumerators 
did, as a rule, go their rounds, and pay a visit to each house in their blocks. But I am 
not equally satisfied as to the thoroughness with which they corrected and brought the 
record up to date. I fancy they often confined themselves to shouting out to the inmates, 

" Has any one come or gone since my first visit ? ’’ and took the answer to this question 
as final. Others, more careful, might read out the names entered at the preliminary 
record, and strike out such as were said to have died or gone away. They would then 
say, “ Has any new person come ? ” and would be content with the answ'er they received. 
It is obvious that both these methods would lead to more erasures than additions. 
Persons who had gone away would in nearly all ca'ses be struck out ; but there would be 
considerable danger of new arrivals being omitted. I visited several blocks*on the census 
night, and found that much trouble and cross-questioning were necessary before.one could 
be certain that the schedule contained the name of every person in the house ; Rnd I 
cannot help suspecting that the enumerators did not, in all cases, take the necessary 
amount of trouble. It is difficult to verify a theory of this kind by a reference to figures ; 
but so far as I have been able to do so, I think that they bear out my views. .1 took 
223 enumeration books at random, and counted the number of red ink additions and 
erasures. The total population recorded in these books at the preliminary record was 
29,370. At the final census there were 1,787 erasures and 1,626 additions, the net 
result being a decrease of 151. At the same rate there would be a decrease of 26,000 in 
the total synchronously censused population of the province. The floating population 
returned at the^ensus was 29,165; and there was also a large number of travellers, 
&c., who were entered in special enumeration books. These would, to a large extent, 
account for the decrease compared with the preliminary record in the number of persons 
censused in houses ; but I am not satisfied that they do so altogether. In any case the 
point is one on which mops stress should be laid at the next census ; and the attention of 
all census officers should be drawn to the danger of omission's, if great care is not taken. 
Instead of reading over the names entered at the preliminary record, and asking if they are 
correct, the enumerators should be told to make the head of the house give a list of all the 
persons residing with him, and to tick off the names of all persons he mentions, entering 
the necQssary details for all not returned, before. If any persons who were entered during 
the first round are not mentioned, the enumerator should enquire more particularly about 
them, and should not pass on to the next house until he is satisfied that the record is 
complete. The enumerators should be warned that their red ink entries will be very 
carefully tested next day, and that special enquiries will be made into all cases in which 

« The use of red ink prctcrUxid at the ftnal enumeration, to dittingulsh the entries made then from those of the p^llmlnary record, which wfts 
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The Final 
Cenaua. 


the final census brings out a decrease on the population returned at the preliminary Taking: jkhe 
record. On the present occasion all possible means were adopted to secure ^he maximum Census, 
of Supervision on the night of the census itself. In 1901 this supervision might with 
advantage l^e supplemented by a more careful scrutiny in the course of the next day. 

34. On' tljp morning after the census the enumerators repaired to some central 

, . ■ place, which had been notified by the supervisor beforehand, 

Tettins of the final record. ^ made 6ver their books to him for examination of the 

entries made at the final census, which were distinguished from those of the preliminary 
record by being in red ink. On the present occasion, the instructions regarding the 
examination of these entries were directed mainly to securing accuracy in the details regard- 
ing each person enumerated ; and when doubtful entries appeared, the supervisor was 
told to verify them by local enquiry, if necessary. I have already said that, at the next 
census, it would also be advisable to cause enquiries to be made into the completeness of 
the final record, as well as into the accuracy of the particulars noted against each person 
returned. The rule, that when a person’s name was scratched out the pen should be 
drawn through all the entries relating to him, was not by any means universally obeyed ; 
and its neglect caused a good deal of trouble in the abstracting office. At future censuses, 
supervisors should be specially told to see that this rule is strictly adhered to, and to 
correct cases in which it has been neglected while examining the red ink entries. 

35. When the entries made at the final census had been passed as correct, the 

enumerators were detailed to prepare sex totals of the 
Dwtnet totoikne. population recorded in their enumeration books. The 

system prescribed was that of independent totalling by two men ; and the supervisors 
were tpld in no case to accept the figures as correct unless the two totals agreed. In 
cases of difference the orders were, that the supervisor was to prepare the totals himself. 

When the books for a circle had all been totalled, the supervisor posted these figures 
in a circle abstract, which he added up and made over to his charge superintendent. The 
latter incorporated the results in a charge abstract, >Vhich he sent in to the deputy 
commissioner or subdivisional officer. From the charge abstract, subdivisional totals 
were prepared. The totals for subdivisions were then added up for districts ; and as 
soon L this had been done, the figures were telegraphed to the Census Commissioner at 
Simla and to myself at Gauhati. Independent totalling was prescribed for the circle and 
charge abstracts in the same way as for the abstracts prepared by the enumerators. 

Had the instructions In this respect been fully acted up to, mist.akes would, have been 
almost impossible. As they stand, the results of most districts are fairly good ; but it is 
doubtful whether the somewhat laborious process pre.scribed was in all cases adhered to. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur says : “ While watching the preparation of 
abstracts, 1 (observed a tendency on the part of superintendents and others to ignore the 
principle laid down, vis., that of independent compiling by the enumerators.” And no 
doubt the* same tendency occurred also elsewhere. 

36. Statement No. 9 compares the results of the rough totalling In the districts with 
Statement No. 9, comparing the results of the the figures obtained after detailed compila- 

■ ■ - tion in iny office. Most of the differences 

are very slight, and when this is not the case, 
are due to mistakes in the charge and 
circle abstracts rather than in the figures 
furnished by the enumerators. The largest 
discrepancy occurred in Sibsagar, and was 
due to the entire omission from the charge 
abstract of a circle containing a population 
of 6,054 persons.* The greater part of the 
discrepancy in the Goalpara district is due 
to a similar mistake, the second page of 
a circlet abstract having been overlooked, 
and the first page only posted in the charge 
abstract. The decrease in Lakhimpur is 
almost entirely accounted for by an error in one enumerator’s abstract ; and the same 
may be said of the small discrepancy in Cachar Plains. { The rough total prepared by 
^e subdivisional officer of North Cachar tallies exactly with the figures compiled in my 
office. Amongst other subdivisions, the best results are given by North Lakhimpur, where 
the difference amounts to only 2 1 males, the number of females being exactly the same 
in the original and final return. Excluding the comparatively large errors in Goalpara 
and Sibsagar, the whole difference between the rough totals and the revised figures is 

• Charge Abhoypnr, Clrctc No. I. | t Circle 1 of Charge III In the Gnalpara KitbUiviainn, 

t The error consisted in the enumerator carrying forward the figures posted in the abstract in one enumeration book to the abstract in his second 

19 tkil tba lapmlior when posting the reeuits in hit circie abstract entered the. population of the first book twice over^ 
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rough totalling with the figures obtained after 
detailed compilation. 


District. 

District 

Tutuls. 

rilfULA'llll.N. 

Final 

Figures. 

Diffcrcnre, 

Cachar 

367,600 

367,543 

-58 

^ihet s 

a,iS4iOffi 

3,154,593 

+ 5*3 

Goalpara 

♦50,330 

453,304 

+ 1,968 

Kainrttp 

631,734 

034,349 

+ 535 

Uarrang • 

307, 3«7 

307,761 

+ 374 

Nowgong 

344,036 

3t4.i4i 

+ 105 

Sibsagar 

45L374 

457,374 

+ 5,900 

Lakhimpur 

354,a«0 

354,053 

-237 

North C achar 

id, 04* 

1«.CHI 


Naga Hiils 

133,077 

121,867 

+790 

Khasl ami Jaintia Hills 

197,690 

197,904 

+ 314 

Garo Hills .. 

131,310 

131,570 

+ 351 



Tjiking' the 
Census. 

Special 

arranffemants 
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only 3,156 on' a population of 4,523,621, or about 1 in 1,433. Considering the numerous 
points at which errors may creep in, and the limited time allowed for the preparation 
of the figures, I do not think it can be said that these results are unsatisfactory, .ouch 
as they are, however, I think they could have been still further reduced, ^had the same 
care been taken in supervising the posting of entries into the charge and circle abstracts 
and checking the totals of these abstracts as was evinced in securing accurate figures 
from the enumerators. This, therefore, is a pohit on which considerable stress should be 

laid on the occasion of the next census. , 

37. If the system of collecting totals which had been prescribed had been properly 

Statement No. 10, showing the dates on which rough acted on, ^s no reason why 

totals iceye yecoived ffoiti each dtstyict. the figures for the plains districts 

should not have been available 
at the end of the first week in 
March, and those for the hills 
within another week at the out- 
side. Statement No. 10 shows 
the dates on which the telegrams 
reporting the figures were actually 
received from each district. The 

deputy commissioners of La- 

khimpur, Darrang, Sibsagar, the 
Garo Hills, and the Naga Hills 
got in their figures with fair punctuality. But there was much unnecessary delay in 
Sylhet, owing to one of the subdivisional officers having misunderstood the instructions, 
and examined all the totals entered in the enumeration books after they had reached his 
office ; while the figures for Kamrup did not reach me until the 3rd April, or eleven days 
after those for Sylhet, the next latest district. The instructions on the subject were 
sufficiently precise and clear ; and there was no reason why the deputy commissioner 
should not have been able to report his total population at least as soon as the deputy 
commissioners of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

38. While the totals were being prepared, the collection of the enumeration books 

was also in progress. The supervisor collected all the 
Collection and despatch of dnu- relating to his circle, and arranged them in the 

meraion 00 . serial order of blocks. He then tied up the bundle length- 

ways and across, and made it over to the charge superintendent. When the latter had got 
all the books for his charge, he sent them in to the subdivisional headquarters, whence they 
were despatched to the abstracting office. This work was carried out with a fair degree 
of dispatch and system ; and I have nothing special to remark in connection with it. 


DisTKicr. 

Hiitc of Receipt of 
Rough Total. 

Date of Receipt of 
Retiued Figures. 

Cachar 



i-itl) March 1S91. 

.... 

Svihet .. 



a.iril 



asth March 1891.* 

(fdulpara 



i 3 ih 

„ 



Katnrup . . 



ird April 


.... 

Darruiig 



ifth March 

„ 

loth tt »» 

Nowgong 



14th 

1, 

U 

a 7 th „ 0 

Sib^iagar 



8th 


pg 

* • • • 

l.akhiinpur 



oth 



•3th M u 

North ( achar 



17th 

f* 

„ 

.... 

Naua Hills 



14th 

•• 

„ 

.... 

KIiuhI and laintia II ills 


aiKt 


„ 

.... 

(.iaro HiIIm 



ijih 

•* 

” 

32 ncl H „ 

, 


* Scwral petty revmionH were receltcd after thi» date. 


Special Arrangements. 

39. In thus rapidly reviewing the general course of census operations, I have 

' omitted to notice the special arrangements that had to be 
Special arrangements for the niade for the census of tea gardens, boats, steamers,’ and 

of elephant hunters, rubber cutters, &c. In all these cases the 
general instructions alone were insufficient, and had to be modified or supplemented by 

additional special rules. . 1 , x 

40. In the case of tea gardens the general principle was, that the duty of enumerat- 

ing all persons residing on each estate should be -entrusted 
Tea jardens. to the managers concerned. Special rules, were drawn up 

for their guidance ; and deputy commissioners were requested to arrange for each 
garden to be visited twice, either in person or by some European assistant. The first visit 
was prescribed for purplbses of instruction ; ana the second for the testing of the preliminary 
record. Mr. Pittar describes this portion of the operations in his district as follows : 

Mr. Fordyce, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, was deputed to look after tea garden 
arrangements. The numbering of houses and their division into blocks were on a good many gardens 
carriedput under his instructions and supervision. Mr. Duncan, the two extra assistant commw- 
sioners, and myself, all visited tea gardens in different directions.’ I encouraged managers as much as 
possible to refer their difficulties to me ; and some did so, and even sent in books for correction. 
All the gardens were visited at some time or other ; and only one or two at most were not visited 
after the preliminary record commenced * *. On the whole, great interest was taken by the 
enumerators. The quality of the work varied directly with the interest taked by the managers } 
afad naturally so. * * The preliminary record was tested on nearly every garden. Not oply 
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were the books scrutinised, but houses were visited, and entries carefully checked. * * Noi Tftkiog . the 

a single omission was discovered. ♦ ♦ I can answer for the correctness of the population ; but, Ccneus. • 

of colirse, some errors must be expected in the more diflicult columns. Sp^ai 

Several ^deputy commissioners have pointed out that the definition of a ^ house ’ was 'arrangements 
not furnished in ihc printed instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens. This was 
an oversight, which should be rectified at the next census. The census of tea gardens 
gave much trouble in all tea districts, on account of the amount of European supervision 
which it involved, and the difficulty which deputy commissioners experienced in obtaining 
estimates of the forms which were required for each garden. But this was not compli- 
cated by any unwillingness or disinclination to do the work on the part of the planters. 

On the other hand, it is generally reported that they were most anxious to render all 
possible assistance. 

41. The census of the boat population was another matter calling for special 

instructions. In the case of rivers forming the boundaries 
oa census. districts the first thing to be done was to decide to which 

district the boats in motion should be considered to belong. Questions of this sort were 
discussed and settled long before the census — mostly during November and December. 

Lists of ghats were prepared, and special ghat enumerators appointed, wherever 
necessary. Patrol enumerators were also appf)inted, where necessary, to go up and 
down the rivers, and enumerate boats in motion which had escaped elsewhere. On 
the larger rivers the wwk continued for three days, so as to ensure the inclusion of 
all boats ; but on the smaller rivers one day was usually deemed sufficient. To facilitate 
matters, orders were issued beforehand directing boatmen, if possible, to put in at 
some recognised ghat and pass the night of the 26th February there. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Goal para says that, in consequence of these orders, 206 boats were 
moored at the Dhubri ghat on the night of the census, although the number usually 
found there hardly exceeds a dozen. The danger of double enumeration was obviated 
by the issue of tickets to each boat as enumerated. The boatmen were told to preserve 
their tickets as a proof of enumeration, and to prevent their boats from being counted 
again. I think that the boat census was everywhere well and efficiently carried out. 

Careful arrangements were made beforehand ; and the result shows that they were not 
made in vain. Nearly every district shows a larger boat population than was returned 
at the previous census. 

• 42. The census of mail and cargo- steamers was effected through the agents, the 

necessary forms being supplied by the Superintendent of 
Steamers. Census Operations in Bengal. The steamer clerks were 

the enumerators, and were instructed at Goalundo and Narainganj in Bengal, and at 
Dhubri, Tezpur, and Dibrugarh in this province. The only special rule prescribed was, 
that they should write up the schedules beforehand for all persons who would not arrive 
at th|?ir 3 estination and leave the steamer before the night of the census. The 
schedules were left at the first ghat reached on the morning of the 27th February. 

Special arrangements were made for the census of the Koladyne^ Kestrel, and other 
Government steamers. 

43. The railway census was effected through the railway authorities, and that of 

cantonments by the military. Jails were similarly enumer- 
Other special measures. ^ under the superintendence of the officers in charge: 

The officers of the Forest Department were made responsible for counting all boat 
cutters, &c., in the forest reserves ; and special steps were taken to secure the enumera- 
tion of elephant hunters and of persons who had gone beyond the ‘ Inner Line’ to cut 
rubber or to trade. The instructions regarding these special arrangements are repro- 
duced in the Appendix ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss them here in detail, 
more especially as I have no improvements to suggest for adoption at the next census. 

44. I have hitherto confined my remarks to those portions of the province which 

were censused synchronously. When less than twenty years 
Non-synchronous tracts. ^ considered impossible to carry out a synchronous 

census of the regulation districts of Bengal, it could scarcely be expected that the time 
should have yet come when such an operation would be feasible in the more remote and 
sparsely peopled portions of a frontier province like Assam. The whole of the plains 
portion of the province was censused synchronously ; but in the hills it was necessary 
to make exceptions to the general rule, and to allow a more gradual enumeration to be 
substituted, wherever the sparsity of the population or the want of agency rendered it 
impossible to count the people in one and the ^ame day. A considerable advance, 
however, was made in the methods adopted at this cen^s as compared with those of 


1881. On that* occasion the enumeration of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills lasted four 
li»eeks, while that of North Cachar was spread over a period of three months, The 
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Taking the population of the hills portion of the Garo Hills district was then arrived at by multiplyirtjg 

• Census, the number of houses ascertained by actual counting by the average number of persons 

per house found in certain test villages where a detailed enumeration was carried oift. In 

^ fjaga Hills no attempt at taking a census was made, except in the station of Kohima. 
remark*.* present occasion Shillong, Jowm, Cherra Punji, and Sheila were censused 

synchronously j and so also were some of the British possessions in the Rhasi Hills and the 
cart road between Shillong and Gauhati. In the rest of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district 
the operations were concluded within a fortnight instead of a month, which was the period 
allowed in i88i. In North Cachar a synchronous census was successfully carried out, 
the only difference between the procedure here and in the plains being in the method 
of effecting the final enumeration. There were not enough literate men to go round all 
the villages on the night of the 26th February ; and it was accordingly arranged that 
on that night the village headmen should act as enumerators, and report next day to 
the supervisors any changes that might have taken place since the preliminary record 
was last brought up to date. This plan is said to have answered very well. In the 
Garo Hills, Tura and the plains portion of the district were censused synchronously, 
as on the previous occasion. In the hills a detailed house-to-house enumeration, lasting 
about seven weeks, took the place of the rough estimate of 188 1. In the Naga Hills 
an actual enumeration was effected not only of the old portion of the district, but also 
of Mokokchang, which was added to the district so recently as 1889. The station of 
Kohima and the Kohima-Golaghat cart road were censused on the night of the 26th 
February. The total population thus gradually enumerated amounts to slightly over 
400,000, or less than 8 per cent, of the total population of the province. The balance, or 
over 92 per cent., was censused synchronously. 

There are two areas which I have not yet referred to. Manipur was carefully 
censused under the direction of the Durbar ; but the papers had not been despatched 
when the late rising took place, and they were consequently destroyed, like nearly 
everything else. There are, therefore, ‘no figures available for that state.* The other 
area is North Lushai, or that portion of the Lushai hills which is subject to the 
administration of the Chief Commissioner of Assam. In this tract the civil and 
military population were censused on the 26th February. For the Lushais an estimate 
has been framed by the Political Officer, similar to that framed for the Garo Hills in 
1 88 1. The figures thus furnished are, of course, only approximate ; but as they were 
based on the personal enquiries of the Pqlitical Officer during his tours through the 
hills, it is believed that they are very fairly accurate. 

45 - The omission of the final round constituted the main point of divergence in the 
system of censusing the hill districts from that followed in the plains. In other respects 
the general instructions were followed, wherever it was possible to do so ; but there were, 
naturally, many points of detail regarding which special arrangements were necessary. 
These were settled in each case in consultation with the deputy cortimissioners. 
Extracts from their reports will be found in Appendix A; and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to discuss the matter at length here. It will suffice to say that the arrangements in 
each district were made with such care and foresight, and carried out with such careful 
supervision and thoroughness, that there can be no doubt whatever as to the accuracy 
of the* figures returned. I have not a single suggestion to make for future censuses, 

. beyond what has been thrown out in the reports which have been submitted ; and my 
only regret is, that want of space has made it necessary to confine the quotations from 
these reports to very brief extracts, which, though they give a general idea of the 
course of the operations in each district, are not by any means sufficient to show the 
minute care'with which every step of the work was carried out. Mr. Teunon’s report, on 
the operations in the Garo Hills, in particular, gives a most useful and interesting 
account of the way in which obstacles were surmounted and a highly successful result 
arrived at, in the face of difficulties which, at the outset, were thought to be almost 
insuperable. These reports will furnish most valuable assistance to the officers on 
whom will fall the duty of conducting the next census in the hill districts. 


Central RehnarkSi 

46. In many respects the date of the census was convenient. It Was at a season 
, of the year when rain does not commonly fall ; and 

Date of the ceum. although, as a matter of fact, the weather was threatening, 

and tcUn actually fell in some places during the day or two immediately preceding th^ 


• Afttr things hnd quieted down, I wrote to the Superintendent of the State, cnquIriDg whether he could not furnish ifc, at least, with arough fsttmata 
of the population in time for inclusion in my report { but he replied thit he wa$ far tM busily engaged in reducing chads to order to be able to qoihply wiUl; 
myrequM^ 
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final census, it cleared up in time, and the night of the 26th February was everywhere Taking the 
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(Aiite fine. It was also bright moonlight, so that the climatic conditions were all that Census, 
could •be desired. But the date was awkward in one respect. The cold weather 
is the season when the hill tribes shift their houses and open out new jhnms ; while in 
the plains many cultivators reside at that period miles away from their regular homes in 
temporary housesliear their mustard cultivation. Both in the plains and in the hills 
there was thus a good deal of movement going on during the period fixed for the 
enumeration, which would not have happened had the census been taken two months 
later ; and this necessitated not only greater care in continuing the search for new 
hamlets and houses until the very end of the operations, but also added very 
materially to the labours of the enumerators during their final round. There were; also, 
a few special circumstances which interfered somewhat with the taking of the census. 

The most important of these was the Arddhodaya Joga, which attracted thousands of 
pilgrims from all parts of the country to the banks of the Ganges during the period 
intervening between the preliminary enumeration and the final census. This unusual 
movement of the people, of course, involved extra work ; it also interfered with census arrange* 
ments, in that a large number of our census officers in Sylhet and elsewhere filed petitions 
to be excused from their duties, on the ground that they wanted to perform the pilgrimage. 

In many cases, no doubt, there was a genuine desire to visit the Ganges on this sacred 
occasion j but it is not improbable that some of these applications for exemption were 
not altogether hond-fide. It was not, however, always .possible to test the good faith 
of the applicants ; and a number of trained men had to be relieved, and new hands 
appointed in their place, at a very late stage of the operations. In Sadiya there was a 
large gathering of Khamtis, Singphos, and others to celebrate the opening of a new 
temple ; but as the people dispersed some days before the final census night, the 
ceremony did not much interfere with the enumeration. Another result of the date of 
the enumeration may be noticed here. In the cold weather many hillmen come down 
from beyond the frontier to trade, and there are also numerous temporary visitors 
from Bengal, Nunias working on the roads, buffalo-dealers, &c. ; and all these were 
counted as part of the population of Assam. On the other hand, many European 
planters were away at the time, and the annual stream of coolie immigration had 
scarcely set in. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the results, so far as the 
total population is concerned, were about the same as they would have been had the 
census been taken two months later. In the latter case, however, the population censused 
would have been more permanent : it would have contained fewer hillmen and more 
Europeans and garden coolies. 

47. The necessity for a Census Act is obvious. It is not that it is necessary to 
- . . compel people to become enumerators, nor that it is often 

needful to use the provisions of the Act against persons 
who have aocepted that office — but the labour involved in the work is long, and tedious, 
and a nikn after having taken up the appointment may, in some'eases, tire of it at the 
I eleventh hour, or he may be envious of the better fortune of a neighbour, who has been 
made a supervisor, and may thus wish to throw up the work, when it would be too late to 
nominate and train a successor ; and it is necessary to provide against cases of this sort, 
which, though rare, do undoubtedly occur. Even in England, where the preliminary 
arrangements are all carried out by permanent employes, and the actual filling in of the 
schedules is done by the enumerated themselves, and where, besides, the comparatively 
easy work of the enumerators is fairly well remunerated, it is found necessary to have an Act, 
to which recourse may be had as a last resort ; and that necessity Is clearly much greater 
in India, where the enumerator has to devote a considerable amount of his time for several 
months to his work, and is, as a rule, paid nothing for doing it. The Act of 1891 followed 
closely the enactment passed on the occasion of the previous census. It empowered 
local governments to appoint census officers, and punish them, if they refused or 
neglected to act without reasonable cause ; it declared the liability of persons in charge of 
troops, jails, boarding-houses, &c., and occupants of land on which rnore than fifty persons 
lived or were employed, to take the census of the persons under their charge or on their 
property, &c. ; it empowered the district magistrate to call on landholders and others 
to give assistance ; and finally, it made it compulsory to give true answers to the questions 
ne<jessary to the proper filling in of the schedules. Any breaches of its provisions, were 
made punishable with a fine not exceeding Rs. 50. By notifications in the Assam Gazette^ 
the powers of the local government were delegated to district magistrates ; and similar 
powers were also given to subdivisional officers, except in regard to prosecutions, which 
district magistrates alone were authorised to sanction. The general opinion of officers is, 

. that the Act was qyite sufficient to meet'all contingencies. A few subdivisional officers 
Complain of the delay involved in securing the sanction of district magistrates to 
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■prosecutions, and suggest that, in futute, the powers should be delegated to all officers 
in charge of subdivisions. I am not myself in favour of this proposal. An Act of the 
sort is only intended to meet extreme cases ; and considering that the services which 
it is desired to enforce arc, in most instances, purely voluntary, it is desirable that very 
great discretion should be exercised in resorting to penal measures. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Nowgong observes that, although it is very seldom that the Actfias to be put into 
force, the maximum penalty of Rs. 50 is barely sufficient to cover all possible contingencies. 
He says it is very unlikely that such a case would occur; but supposing 'that 
some extremely wrongheaded landholder absolutely refused to give any assistance 
in the census of his estate, a fine of Rs. 50 would be a very inadequate punishment. 
Until cases of this sort arc proved to occur — and none such have ever occurred 
in this province, — 1 do not think there is any necessity for raising the limit imposed 
by the Act of 1890. A more pertinent criticism is, that the Act was passed too 
late. The necessity for bringing it into force at an early stage of the operations 
had been pointed out by the Census Commissioner; but it did not pass through 
Council until October 1890, and the Provincial notifications thereunder did not, therefore, 
issue until the beginning of November. The superintendents who attended the recent 
Simla Conference expressed an opinion, that it should be passed not later than the end of 
July preceding the census; and in this view I fully concur. 

The use of the Census Act is well illustrated by the prosecutions instituted under 
it. In 19 out of 25 subdivisions’ no prosecutions were instituted. The total number 
in the other five subdivisions was only 46; and of these, only 10 cases ended in 
conviction. The persons concerned in the other cases were merely warned, or bound 
over to appear at a date after the census, and then discharged on its being ascertained 
that they had, in the meantime, performed their duties satisfactorily,* or else they 
were acquitted, because it was found that they were unfit for the work, or had reasonable 
grounds for declining to undertake it. The total number of enumerators was 20,079, 
so that the proportion against whom proceedings were taken was only ‘2 2 per cent., 
and the number actually punished only ‘05 per cent. It is thus clear that the advantage 
of the Act lay, not in its being a means of punishing recusant census officers, but 
rather in its deterrent effect, as a power in the background which district officers 
could invoke, should they find it absolutely necessary to do so. The enumerators 
knew that if they neglected the work they had undertaken to perform, they would 
be liable to be punished for their neglect ; and knowing this, they did their work well. 

4 S At the census of 1881 various wild rumours regarding the objects of 

Government gained currency amongst the more ignorant 

Attitude of the people. classes of the people ; and when officers tried to reassure 
them by reminding them that a similar operation had been performed in 1872, they 
sometimes found th^at that 'census had been entirely forgotten. This lime we had less 
difficulty in this respect. The work in 1881 was done far more thoroughly than ^ it had 
been in 1872 ; the people, therefore, remembered it, and knew that no very serious calamity 
had followed. ‘ As a rule, therefore, the present census excited no widespread feelings of 
fear or discontent. But it was generally felt that Government must have some object 
in carrying out the operations in such a thorough and painstaking way ; and as the real 
objects were not understood by the masses of the people, they attributed the census to 
■motives which were more easily intelligible to them, the general belief being that it was the 
precursor of a capitation tax, or an increase in the land revenue, or else was the means 
by which the number of persons available for impressment might be ascertained. 

The De^ty Commissioner of Cachar writes : 


In the census of 1881 only skb-inspcctors and head constablcsTof police were generally appointed 
as charge superintendents ; but on the present occasion extra assistant commissioners, sub- 
deputy collectors, and tahsildars were engaged to carry on the work ; and the care and attention 
devoted to it raised suspicions in the minds of the people. Babu J. C. Das, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, when explaining the objects of the census and reassuring the people in his charge, was 
requested to assign the reason why such a respectable officer as himself was engaged in such petty 
» work, unless Government intended to have the enquiry made carefully with the object of finding 
data for a future assessment. 

• #» 

But although there was a certain amount of suspicion, there was no active 
opposition ; on the other hand, it is generally reported that all assistance required was 
very readily given, particularly amongst people of the better class, who showed a general 
desire to make the record as accurate as possible. 

« TlikticcUcnt idet orlKinatcd^ I bclicrt, with Mr, Luttman-JohnsoD, who wai Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet at the time of the i86t eeneui, 
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A few rare instances of wild misapprehension are reported. In Balaganj, for instance, 
the^ lower classes gave credence to a rumour, that the enumerators would mark their 
foreheads with caustic on the census night ; and one old woman was found to be in an 
agony of terror lest her son^s head should be cut off on account of his absence from 
home on that occasion. The Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara found a reluctance on 
the part of ^\ddows to be enumerated as such, and in some cases to enter the;ir names at 
all, as there was a vague rumour that Government intended to carry off Hindu widows 
and get them mated incontinently. The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur reports 
a case in which two youths went to a man^s house on the 26th February before the 
enumerator had gone round, and persuaded his wife and daughters that the girls 
would be taken away to be married to soldiers, and so induced the latter to go off with 
them. Enquiry showed that the mother was the only dupe, and that the lasses were 
privy to the elopement. Mr. Grecnshields also says that some classes of Kacharis and 
Ahoms thought that it was intended to ascertain who were true Hindus, and that those 
who ate fowls would be classed as Musalmans. He adds that in one village the fowls 
were actually buried alive, so that the owners might not be suspected of eating them. 
The Naga visitors in the same district were also uneasy at the operations ; and a number 
of that tribe, who were working in a new garden at Margherita, absconded the morning 
after the census, but returned to their w^ork shortly afterwards on finding that no ill 
results had supervened. In Sibsagar a few cases are reported in which the extortion 
of a few annas was brought home to enumerators, or persons who pretended to be 
enumerators. 

49 - Before closing this chapter, I may mention one or two of the more amusing items 

recorded in the schedules. Of course, w^e had, “ Drinks 
ome y o census. rgother’s milk” returned as the occupation of an infant ; 

and the same was also described as, ” The usual business of a baby”. Another maligned 
babe was described as, ” Thief (depeildent)”; and a man in hospital as, ” Applying medicine 
to his syphilitic sores ”. In the column designed to show the state of education, a 
Manipuri enumerator wrote, ” Can’t write, but plays the drum,” the latter accomplishment 
being, apparently, considered sufficient to remove its possessor from the category of the 
illiterate. In this connection may also be mentioned the reply of a deputy commissioner 
to the question, ” How far the objects of the census were understood by the people.” 
He said that the objects of the census had not been explained to him ; and he was not, 
therefore, in a position to say whether the people understood them or not. 

50. In conclusion, I should like to say a few words regarding the time at which the 

instructions for the census should be issued by the census 
superintendent. Two courses are open. Either a full 
account of the whole of the operations, containing complete 
and final ^structions on all points, may be issued at the outset ; or the first circular may 
simply give a general outline of the operations, and leave details to be provided for by 
subsMuent circulars issued at intervals as the work progresses. 

The latter was the course pursued on the present occasion ; and though there 
seems to be some difference of opinion on the subject, it is the course I should 
recommend for adoption in future. Instructions regarding each stage of the work 
must, of course, be issued in ample time to allow of the neces.sary arrangements being 
made ; but so long as this point is attended to, it seems to me that the longer the issue 
of the instructions is delayed, the better. At the outset, the census superintendent is, 
usually, no more of a specialist than the officers to whom his instructions are to be issued. 
He is not in a position to form an independent opinion on the way in which the different 
operations should be conducted ; and he should not, therefore, do more at the beginning 
than furnish a general outline of the work, and prescribe the manner in which the earlier 
stages of the same are to be carried out. He can then take time to consider the best 
means of conducting the later operations of the census, to study the way in which they 
were performed on previous occasions in different provinces, md to consult local officers 
when necessary. So long as the delay’ causes no practical inconvenience, it seems to 
me that the longer the census superintendent takes to mature his arrangements the 
better. 
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CHAPTER 11 .— THE PRINTING AND SUPPLY OF SCHEDULES 

AND OTHER FORMS. 


51. So many different forms are required for a census, and such vast numbers of 

each, that their full and timely supply is a matter requiring 
Difficidty in arnnKing for the (.^reful arrangement. I propose, therefore, to note 

Buppyo orniB. briefly, for future guidance, the manner in which this 

branch of the work was conducted on the present occasion, the difficulties which were 
experienced, and the measures which should be adopted to prevent their recurrence in 
future. 


52. The most important forms of all were those which went to make up the 

enumeration books in which the statistics of the population 
Supply ^mimw^on^^oks— recorded. In addition to the census schedules, each 

rusa lonui ove n . book contained an enumerator’s abstract, a sct of instructions 

to enumerators, a specimen schedule, and a block list.* These forms had to be printed in 
four languages,! namely, Assamese for the Naga Hills and the districts of the Brahmaputra 
Valley proper, Bengali for the Surma Valley, Goalpara, and the Garo Hills, Khasi 
for the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district, and Manipuri for Manipur. The Assamese 
version was prepared under my superintendence, and corrected in accordance with 
suggestions from deputy commissioners. For the Beng.ali-speaking districts, the 
translation adopted by the Superintendent of Census Operations in Bengal was taken as 
the basis a few modifications being made to suit local differences of diidect in consul- 
tation with the deputy commissioners of the districts concerned. The Khasi tnan.slation 
was prepared by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the 
Manipuri by the Political Agent of the Manipur State. The schedules in the Khasi and 
Manipuri languages were printed locally at the Assam Secretariat Press, but the Bengali 
and Assamese forms, which constituted by far the greater p.art of the total supply, were 
printed in Calcutta by the Superintendent of Government Printing, Bengal. 

53. While this work was in progress, steps were being taken to ascertain the 

probable number of schedules required for each district. It 
Prelimiiwry indents end despatch. pQjgJljlg ^ estimate until the census 

registers had been prepared ; but, as this was a work which would take time, and the ex- 
perience of the last census had shown the urgent necessity of getting as much of the 
printing as possible completed and the forms distributed at a very early date, district 
officers were asked to submit preliminary indents based on the requirements of the previous 
census and such other information as might be available. These preliminary indents 
came to hand during May and June, and were at once examined carefully in my office, so 
that as soon as the proofs had been finally passed 1 was in a position to issue orders to 
print. The forms ordered for the Brahmaputra Valley were got ready for despatch in time 
to enable me to arrange for their distribution by means of the Government steamer 
Koladyne, which left Goalundo on the 8th July with the annual opium supply. The Sylhet 
and Gachar ffltms were shipped on board the same steamer two months later, when on its 
way to the Surma Valley in connection with the Chief Commissioner’s tour. By these 
means the cost of freight was reduced to a minimum, and a large proportion of the forms 
required was distributed to the different subdivisions before the close of the rains. 


54. When the circle list was completed, revised estimates were called for.f These 

were received during September, October, and November, 
indent! for ennmerttion many cases there was a considerable difference between 
the numbers indented for in the first instance and those asked 
for after the circle list had been completed. The statement on the next page compares 
the number of schedules asked for at the preliminary indent, with the requirements 
notified after the circle list had been completed. The indents for forms in each language 
are shown separately. 


• For a definition of these terms sec Cirailar No. s, reprinted at phge saaix bf Appendix 0. 

t A few books in Kngluh and Hindi were also used. In the cate of the latter, the North-Western Provinces vetitoo wM adopted. 

• See mjr Circular No. o, dated the isth August iSgo. 



Statement No. ti^ comparing the number of Schedules originally estimated for •with those asked for in the final indent. 
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55. In addition to the supplies noted above, which reached the districts during Printing of 

forms. 

RtMTve atockt and tuppiementuy November, December, and the early part of January, 

*“***“**' ^ reserve stocks were placed at Sylhct, Goalpara, and 


Statement No pi 2 ^ showing the 
reserve stocks of schedules. 


Gauhati. It was hoped that these reserves would suffice 
to meet all requirements in excess of the final indents ; 
but it soon became apparent that this was not the 
case, and additional supplies had to be issued up to a 
very late stage of the operations. The earlier demands 
were met by indent from the Superintendent of 
Printing, Bengal, who complied with them with great 
promptitude. I was on tour in the Surma Valley during 
the latter part of December and the first week in 
January, and enquired very carefully into the requirements of each subdivision. The 
forms then ordered, which arrived about the end of January, were in most cases found 
sufficient ; where this was not the case, requirements w'ere in nearly all cases fully met 
by transfer from the Sylhet reserve. There was thus very little difficulty in that valley 
in connection with the supply of schedules, and the number of cases in which the 
enumerators had to do a portion of their work on manuscript forms was quite 
inconsiderable. 
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In the Brahmaputra Valley more trouble was experienced. In several districts, officers 

Spectal difficulties in the Brah- they had more books of schedules than 

maputra ValJey. ^},gy needed, and transfers were consequently made to meet 

supplementary requirements elsewhere. Subsequently the same ollicers sent in 
emergent indents for more forms. Further emergent indents continued to be received 
up to the 19th February, and it was with considerable difficulty that I was able to 
meet these demands. I was fortunately at Gauhati throughout February, and was 
thus able to supervise in person the distribution of forms from the reserve stock 
there. As soon as it became evident that the supply would be insufficient, I arranged 
to have some more schedules printed in Shillong. These were printed and despatched 
by the Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Press with praiseworthy promptitude ; 
and with their aid I was enabled to meet all demands save one, which reached me 
on the 19th February. This is the only instance in which forms asked for could not be 
applied, and in which, therefore, I was obliged to sanction the use of manuscript.* The 
following statement gives details of the schedules asked for and supplied on supplementary 
indents. 


• I hftd| howe^’cr, In fcveral districti to relax the nile which required the uie of a separate schedule for each house, 
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56. But although all requirements were very nearly met, this was only done with PrintiniT ^ 


Nl MM»,R Ot S< III JM LFS. 


hni;h*-h Miiiiiiiiiri 


j^eat difficulty and at considerable cost, a good deal of which might p( » haps have been 
avoided had the subject been better understood and more carefully attended to. 

The first difficulty experienced was that the original indent for forms had to be 
A tA'tc r . prepared before the circle list was ready, 'fhe estimate then 

iadenta. ^ » »n raming framed was, therefore, a very rough one, and the consumption 

of forms at the previous census, on which it was generally 

Statement No, 14^ showinif the consumption of schedules, was misleading. On that oc- 

. - - casionlhe forms were indented for m 

NiMiiFR OF N iiMMLFs. aiii plc timc; but there was great 

CfNfu.oF — - - - I delay in their supply, so much so, 

„ _ J__ I _ that the indent for Karimganj did not 

itisi .. jio,ooo I j 3 t,'t)o I 4 ,ijo 13,00. ft .ii. h ihclt subclix isiott until llic s^rd 

iSpi ,, 1,760,853 8pf,o3S j 773 ,y'^ j ^>n,yi3 <,040 I 1,300 71,134 j^flUtir^ , OF Ic thilFl cF IllOllth hc f OFG 

— ' . . , the census. It was not, therefore, 

clear to what extent the difliculties experienced on that occasion wore due to a short supply 
of forms as distinguished from the delay which took pl.ace in providing them. Then, 
again, the schedule of i88i was double the size of that used at this census, so that a smaller 
number sufficed for the enumeration. I-'or these reasons the preliminary indent from 
nearly all districts was far smaller than the actual requirements, so that, although in some 
cases I supplied a considerably larger number of forms th.in had been asked for, the 
deficiency,as compared with actual requirements, was still very considerable. 1 have already 
suggested that at future censuses the prep.-iration of the census registers should be 
taken in hand six months earlier than was done on this occasion ; and if this proposal 
is adopted, accurate information regarding the number of blocks and the houses 
contained in each, will be available in ample time It) en.ible an approximately correct 
estimate to be formed by the end of the June preceding tht* enumeration. 

57 . But it was not only the original rough estimates which were in fault ; the 
^ r I • -1 4 indents were also considerably below what they 

snuulcl nave been. Several causes contributed to this. 


forms. 


Causes of error in final indents. 


In the first place, I should mention a misapprehension of my own. The rule was 
that a .separate page was to be taken for each house. The schedules contained 
spaces for the entry of eight persons on each pag(‘, and with a little crowding 
ten persons could be so entered. The average number of persons per house being live, it 
seemed to me that the extra number of form.s required to provide for the enumeration 
of houses, the occupants of which could not all be entered on the same page, would be 
comparatively small ; but, as a matter of fact, such cases were far more numerous than I 
had anticipated. Another mistake of a similar nature was that 1 did not make sufficient 
allowance for wastage owing to forms being spoilt by inaccurate entries which had 
to be /eco'pied, and to forms remaining unused. The enumeration books originally 
supplied were of tw'O sizes, containing Co and 24 pages respectively. But the size of 
blocks varied, and many books were thus only partly lilicd in, the schedules remaining blank 
being in consequence wasted. Another cause of error was want of sufficient care on the 
part of district officers in estimating their requirements. The matter was tedious 
and uninteresting, and the examination of the circle list, with a view to estimating the 
number of enumeration books of each .size required, was perhaps left too much to 
subordinates. On a future occasion, not only should the circle lists be completed earlier 
and the estimates based on them be sent in by the end of June at the latest, but the 
extreme importance of the subject should be impres.scd on district offic(Ts, and their 
personal attention to the matter solicited. Having got these estimates, they should be 
examined carefully in the Census Superintendent’s office, and should be dealt with most 
liberally. The additional cost of a few extra schedules is very slight, and is of no account, 
compared with the importance of avoiding all danger of a short supply. It should also 
be remembered that forms supplied at an early date can be transmitted far more cheaply 
than forms despatched in a hurry at the last moment. On this occasion, had the full 
supply required been provided in the first instance, the total cost of freight would have 
been purely nominal. 

S8. I have not yet mentioned the .supply of forms for gardens. On this occasion 

• , great difficulty was found in getting estimates of their 

•nmnemtidn booki for requirements from managers. As the same trouble will 

probably always be experienced, I should suggest that 
schedules be provided for this purpose on tne estimated population of each garden, an 
allowance of two pages being maae for every five persons.* 

* n shottM bo maik clear that deputy commi«sloncri arc to include the Khcdulee required (or tea gardena m their eallinatea. Several oiiiceri 


•mlHod to do •• on thio occooi^. 
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Printing of 
forms. 


' 59. The^next point for consideration is the size of the enumeration book, the^ 

number of schedules which should be bound up in each 
Size of enumeration books. ,33, hooks were all of the same size,* and 

contained 20 pages each. At the present census two sizes were selected, containing 60 
and 24 pages respectively,* the intention being that the book of 60 schedules should 
be used in the first instance for each block of sufficient size, and the smaller book taken 
for the smaller blocks, or when the book of 60 schedules was found insufficient. As a 
matter of fact, I found that the book of 24 schedules was much more widely used than 
that of 60 schedules. 

In fixing the size, two things require to be taken into consideration: first 
convenience in the actual enumeration; and, secondly, the requirements of the compiling 
office. For the enumeration all that is needed is that each enumerator should be 
provided with a separate book, while in the subsequent compiling operations, within 
certain limits, the larger the size of the book the better. In abstraction, the books are 
first posted on sheets, and the results on each sheet are subsequently entered separately 
in the tabulation registers. The amount of work involved in tabulation varies in most 
registers directly with the number of sheets to be posted ; and for this portion of the w'ork, 
the smaller the number of sheets, />., of books, the better. Another advantage of 
larger books is that the supervising and test-slip writing staff have proportionally less 
work to do. On the other hand, mistakes are frequently made in abstraction, and each 
mistake means re-abstraction of the whole book. The book should not, therefore, be too 
large. No inconvenience was, however, experienced on this occasion from the use of 
books of 60 schedules, and, so far as 1 can see, there would be a net gain if only one book 
were used for each block. I have recommended that in future the size of a block 
should never be allowed to exceed 45 or, at the most, 50 houses ;t and if this suggestion 
is followed the number of pages used for a block will not often exceed 60. What, 
therefore, I should recommend is that books be printed of one uniform size of 50 pages, 
and that a separate book be issued for each block, or, where a block includes more than 
one village, for each village in the block. J To meet cases in which 50 pages are insuffi- 
cient, a spare supply of schedules should be provided, tied up five together; and a 
number of these should be issued to each supervisor, who will make them over to such 
of his enumerators as require them. Enumerators who use these spare schedules should 
be instructed to sew them into their enumeration books, and to include the population 
recorded on them in the abstract provided in each enumeration book. There would be 
no practical idifficulty in this arrangement, as on the present occasion, notwithstanding 
the fact that the enumerators were provided with separate books, the population in each 
of which they were told to show separately, they in several districts, of their own 
accord, sewed all their books together, and the same wmuld doubtless have been done in 
all other districts had instructions been issued to this effect.^ 


60. In addition to the enumeration books, the following forms were sup- 
other forms supplied. plied : 


PardHinas of appointment to supervisors and enumerators. 
Demi-official letters of appointment to tea planters. 
Household schedules. 

Separate specimen schedules for certain exceptional tracts. 
Codoi^for charge superintendents and supervisors. 

Loose block lists. 

Loose sheets of instructions to enumerators. 

Instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens. 

Boat tickets. 

Instructions to boat enumerators. 

Travellers’ tickets. 

Charge and circle abstract forms. 


The number of each of these forms supplied to each district is shown in 
statement No. 15. 

• Smaller ■ites were lubscqucntly printed to meet emergent indcuU. 

t See page 4. - a ' 

t Or when a block contains parts of two \ illaget the jiopulation of which it is desii cd to record separately, for each village la a block. 

I Whether the nse of toonc schedules is prescribed or not, the instructions should prov ide for the entry of the whoit popnlation oi the Wock. or for CMk 
^Ulifa la lha block, m one abstract instead ol In a separate abstract lor each book, as was done on this o^asion. i 
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4*rinting of I have very little to note regarding these forms, except that the definition of ‘house’, 
forms. should be given in the loose block lists and in the instructions for the enumeration o} tea 
gardens, and that the code for charge superintendents and supervisors should be issued at 
an earlier date, and a more liberal supply of the same distributed to each district. I have 
suggested elsewhere * that a larger number of loose schedules for instruction purposes 
should in future be furnished. 

• In accordance with the opinion of the Census Commissioner, the issue of household 

schedules was confined to the limits of 1881, and 1 see no reason for a more extended 
resort to these schedules in future. Their use gives additional trouble to the enumerators ; 
they are, besides, written in Knglish, and are often less correctly filled in than they would 
be if the work were done by the enumerators themselves. They are also a source of 
trouble in the compiling office, whieh should be avoided as far as possible. 

61. I'cannot conclude this chapter without acknowledging the obligation under 
which Mr. Lewis, Superintendent of Government Printing in Bengal, and Mr. Petty, at 
that time Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Press, more especially the former, 
have placed me by the prompt way in which they answered every call 1 made on them, 
and supplied me with forms asked for at the shortest notice with as little delay as possible. 
But for their ready help, the difficulty in meeting the emergent indents for more 
schedules, to which I have already referred, would have been altogether insurmountable. 

* Wri/f, pagf 13. 
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CHAPTER III.— COMPILATION OF THE RESULTS. 


62. The firft steps necessary in regard to the compilation of the results were to Compilation 
r r fpBm tff rr •rnuigemeats. decide on the distribution and location of the work, to of the result* 

arrange for the preparation, translation, and supply of forms, 
and for the establishment which was to be employed. 

63. As regards the way in which the compilation was to be carried out, three courses 

A central office decided on. presented themselves. The first was to perform all the 

operations in a central office under the direct personal 
control of the Census Superintendent, the second to distribute it over two or three 
central offices under his control, and the third to leave the atbstraction and 
tabulation* in each district to be conducted by the regular district staff under his 
general supervision, the final operations, or compilation, alone being carried out in the Census 
Superintendent’s office. It was at first proposed to open two central offices, one at 
Sylhet and the other at Gauhati ; but this plan was abandoned, owing to the time which 
would be required to travel from one centre to the other. A second plan suggested was 
to have a head office at Gauhati and open a second subsidiary office at Dhubri, but 
eventually it was decided to carry out the whole of the work at Gauhati. This conclu- 
sion was arrived at in consideration of the advantages to be derived from the concentra- 
tion of all the work in one office and the greater amount of personal supervision which 
could thus be devoted to it by the Superintendent himself. These advantages were 
doubtless very great, but they were accompanied by several drawbacks. The great 
difficulty in connection with the operations was the want of a sufficient staff of properly 
educated men. This was alleviated to some extent by the deputation to the census 
office of some two hundred mandals, but the insufficiency 01 the staff nevertheless continued 
to be a great obstacle in the way of a prompt conclusion of the work. The office was 
always undermanned, and such local agency as was obtainable was of a very inferior 
stamp. 

64. The arrangement I should strongly recommend for future censuses is that of 

independent abstraction and tabulation in each district for 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and of a central office at Sylhet 
for the abstraction of the Surma Valley schedules. 

The districts of the Assam Valley are all small and manageable, so that the labour 
cast on individual officers would not be very great ; while, with the large establishments 
of mandals which exist everywhere, the work could be very easily and rapidly brought to 
a conclusion. The whole of abstraction and tabulation could in fact be completed within 
two to three .months of the date on which the census is taken. 

, Foi® the Surma Valley there would be more difficulty ; and I should therefore be 
disposed to have the schedules of Sylhet and Cachar worked out at a centreal office, 
which should, I think, be made the headquarters of the Provincial Superintendent, a 
selected member of the subordinate executive service being appointed to assist him as 
Deputy Superintendent. Particular care should be devoted to the selection of a strong 
superior staff for this office, so that the commencement of the work may be efficiently 
guided and supervised, and a number of men trained to perform the more difficult task 
of compilation, which could be taken up as soon as the tabulation registers from the 
Brahmaputra Valley districts begin to come in. If this course is pursued, it seems 
probable that the compilation of all, except one or two tables, could be completed for 
the Brahmaputra Valley while the tabulation of the abstraction sheets of Sylhet and 
Cachar is going on, and the whole of the work might thus be concluded at a much 
earlier date than was found possible on the present occasion. District tabulation has 
been tried with marked success in other provinces ; and it seems to me that it might 
well be given a trial in Assam, where the sparse population is an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of collecting a sufficient and suitably qualified agency at any one 
place. 

6S» Having decided on the location of the office at Gauhati, the next thing was to 

secure accommodation. The caijtonment buildings were very 
aceom- kindly placed at my disposal by the military authorities. 

One of these served as a record room, and the others went 
some way towards providing room for the abstractojts, &c. But as they were not in 
themselves sufficient, sheds had to be erected ; and this was done during January and 


District 
for future 


offices recommended 
censuses. 


* DcSelUomef tfamspd Ptbei^ccbnicRl tenni will be found at pagcf uili and xl of Appendix 6, 
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onTainboo benches. For a certain number, more comfortable seats, &c., were secured by 
the loan of tables and benches from the high school and from the smppl^in the charge of 
the Director of Land Records ; butthese did not go very far and the greater number had 
to be content with the more primitive .arrangements already described. The record-racks 
were made of bamboo, and the expenditure on all kinds of furniture was kept as low as 

possi^“. draftedf and translated, and indents 

sent to Calcutta. The first instalments came to hand just 
Abetraction and other forms. j subsequently that I had considerably 

underestimated my requirements, and further supplies had to be ordered later 
a future occasion at least 50 per cent, more forms than enumeration books should be 
indented for, and their supply should be obtained at an earlier date. It is true that the 
forms were received in time on the present occasion, but they did not arrive a day before 
they were w.intcd ; and the possibility of any hitch in this respect should in future be 
avoided by an earlier indent. 

67. 1 now come to the collection of the necessary establishment. Hundreds of men 

were required, and the local supply was very limited. As 
Ettabiishment for the census ^ nucleus, 200 mandals were deputed from the different 
®®**‘ districts ; for the remainder I had to content myself with 

whatever was available locally. I soon found that men of the standard of office clerks 
were not to be obtained in anything approaching the requisite number, and 1 had, there- 
fore, to fall back on the class from which our mandals arc recruited. Of these, large 
numbers were available ; but they were slow and untrustworthy, and required far more 
training .and supervision th.in a belter class of men w'ould have needed, t And this brings 
me to "the question of superior establishment. In this matter I was greatly h.andicapped. 
At the outset I had hoped to carry on the work with a much smaller superior staff than 
was actually required ; and when I discovered my mistake, I found much difficulty in 
adding to the small staff I had previously got together. On a future occasion particular 
attention should be devoted to this matter, and all departments should be pressed to 
lend the services of .as m.any of their permanent employes as they c.an possibly spare. 
The abstractors should work in sm;ill gangs of from 20 to 30 at the outside, and a 
permanent clerk should be placed in ch.arge of each gang to see that they work diligently 
and to check the sheets abstracted by them. Better men are also required for the 
testing department, in which, on this occasion, I had largely to employ mandals and 
Others of the same stamp. 

68. The census was taken on the 26th February, and three days later the abstrac- 
tion office was opened, work being 
commenced on the Gauhati town 
books. 42 Muharrirs were employed 
on the 1st March; by the loth 
March the number had risen to 
323, and by the 20th to 483. 
On the 1st April 503 men were 
employed. The average number at 
work monthly in the abstracting 
rooms is shown in statement No. 16 
in the margin. The progress was 
slow at first, as the men had to learn 
their work. There was also a good 
deal of delay at the beginning, 00 
account of the want of method on 
the part of supervisors and in the 
record room.^ 


Abstraction. 

Statement No, i6^ showing the ai'crage number of 
men employed tn the Abstracting Rooms monthly. 


MoNrii, 

Superior 

fctatl. 

To taller*, sorter*, 
diet kcr*, &c. 

Abstractors, rc- 
ab*tractois,aml 
tc*t-*lip writers. 

Total. 

March 1891 

13 

35 

390 

344 

April H 

17 

41 

361 


May „ 


5 * 

33s 

||oS 

June » 

18 

35 

331 

384 

July n 

\^ 

13 

108 

133 

August H 

IS 

»4 

130 

14O 


o* the men engaged in the record room and in Indux-wntlim 
and other misccllaneou* work. It is aUn e\clu*.nc of absentee*. 

rfabsUatbom Almo.i entirely to test-slip wrltirg and 


A . tU 1 1_ . . iv.rwill.y 

As the work became more familiar and mechanical, the daily outturn increased 

ife total LnA^omZi.- 


shown in statement No. 17 on the next page : 


monthly outtun^ 


® Thb exact cost IS noted on page 47, 

I Of th?p« CommlMlimo. 

to appoint only tuc^i men as had paeJd th«“ B»UdteranBcVlllr7« “"'“'•Sli I ‘o«k m |W« lblc,, 

Htd... .nl, to Ih, ouicor A. I.IOm.UmtKtaH: -! 
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Statement No. i}, showing the Daily Average Work per head and the total Outturn CompUation 
, during each month. ' of Mie results 



— i 

Month. 

• 




Avkrauk 

OUTTURN reR HIAD. 




1. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 


VI. 

VI!. 

XI. 

XI.(o). 

March 1891 


1,031 

1,394 

1,341 

1,143 

3,027 

3,098 

6S 

I1.I65 

aa 

April 

•• • • 


1,141 

1,433 

1,31a 

1,499 

3,536 

3,310 

34S 

1,4.59 

34 

M.'iy 

w 


i.a79 

I,7«6 

1,434 

t/SlO 

a, 630 

a, 565 

306 

1,555 

39 

June 

M 

.. 

t.4»5 

1,887 

1,478 

1,798 

3,659 

3,366 

aaS 

1,614 

38 

July 

(I 

•• 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

338 

.... 

33 

ToTAI. monthly OUTTUkN. 

March 1891 


I,49gt7«« 

l,aCi,0g5 

1,5 17,88a 

1,400.851 

1,084,580 

1, 3 '>9,046 

5,609 

1,350,987 

4.995 

April 

H •• 


r,49>.091 

1,070,03s 

1,504,616 

i.S77.«40 

3,065,004 

1,919,573 

15,378 

1,493,445 

7,635 

May 

.. 


1,409.171 

1,853.303 

1,180,917 

1,479,970 

3,303,843 

3.131,515 

4,066 

>,658,518 

1 i,88a 

June 

»» 


974.193 

641,010 

1,331.838 

967,78a 

83,718 

185,109 

11,850 

*,031,393 

13,948 

July 

M 




.... 

.... 


.... 

6,165 

.... 

5,608 

Total 

•• 


5,4.1^.343 

5,4.15,343 

5,4.15,343 

5,435,343 

5,13.5.343 

5,435,343 

43,058 

5,435,343 

43.0.8 


NoTR.^-Tlie liiiurca denote the tnimlKr of pcr<ion4 for whom the iiecce<iary information was abstracted except in the case of sheets Vll and XI (a) 
where they refer to books. Special sheets for (.hnstians and the Dntish born, &c.,are not showu In this statement. 


The abstraction of sheets I, II, 111 , IV, V, VI, and XI was finished before the end 
of June; VII and XI (<7) were finished in July ; and the special sheets for Christians, the 
ages of 50,000 persons by annual periods, &c., were completed in the course of the 
same month. 

69. As soon as abstraction had made sufficient progress, a start was made with 
Tabulation tabulation, which was commenced with a small staff on 

the 1st of June. It was impossible to do much until 
abstraction had been concluded, owing to the want of sufficient men ; and the work done 
during the first month was, therefore, very small in quantity, and was undertaken more 
with a view to gaining a practical experience of this branch of the operations than 

for any other reason. The average 
number of persons employed 
monthly on this work is shown in 
statement No. 18. Tabulation was 
concluded by the end of November, 
the earlier registers having been 
finished two months earlier, as with 
them the task grew easier at each 
succeeding stage. In regard to the 
caste and occupation registers, 
however, the entries became more 
numerous as the work progressed, 
and tabulation was thus a more 
time-taking and tedious process * 
than abstraction. The total number of sheets tabulated monthly in each register is 
shown in the following statement : 


Statement No. iS, skotving the Strength of the Staff 
employed monthly on Tabulation. 


Month. 


Supmising 

jilair. 

('hcckcrs, total* 
Icrs sorter* 
conijtarci «», &c. 

Tabulatom atul 
tc*t-sbp writers. 


May 1801 


• ... 


3 

a 

JuiK ?, 

.. 

7 

*3 

13 

43 

July ,* 


13 

»7 

68 

107 

August H 

.. 

11 

41 

84 

136 

Septcmlicr „ 


19 

83 

169 

370 

October „ 

.. 

19 

74 

15a 

345 

Novcmlicr „ 

•• 

IS 

58 

69 

143 


Statement No. /p, showing the total monthly Outturn on Tabulation. 


mUNTIl. 

IV. 

V. 

VI (a).’ 

VI (6). 

V 1 ( 0 . 

VTI. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

May 1891 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

17,044 

17,044 

June „ 



896 

896 

896 

896 

806 

896 

896 

896 

.... 

.... 

July H 



5,397 

5.397 

5,197 

5.397 

5,397 

5,314 

5.941 

6.933 

1,504 

1,504 

^ogutt „ 


ft • • • 

* 3,745 

* 1,994 

11.890 

14,031 

13.051 

19,074 

13,491 

10,899 

34,510 

34 , 5*0 

September m 


ft* e • 

33,030 

34,771 

31,875 

33,744 

33,814 

17,774 

33,730 

34*331 

.... 

• 

October „ 


• • t .. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

...» 

November « 




.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

ToM •• 

•• 


1 43,858 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43.058 

43,058 

43,058 
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Compilation 


Statement No. ig^ showing the total monthly outturn on 7Vi^«/^//V«-2-continucd. 


1 

Month. 

KkulitTKK Ho.— cotit hiueiU 

XII. 

Xfll. 

X(fl). 

Xltfl.) 

Xll(u). 

XilUa'a 

XIV, 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII, 

XVIII, 

M.iy 

ifkjl .. 

17,044 

17,044 

.... 


.... 

.... 


.... 

•••• 



June 

fi • • •• 


.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

896 

896 

.... 

.... 


July 

H ^ .. 

',.104 

1,504 

.... 

.... 


.... 

7,933 

6,868 

.... 

.... 

3.737 

Auguat 

f| . « « a 

34,510 

24 ,SIO 

11,840 

1 1,463 

10,937 

10,937 

4,027 

2,495 

1,504 

1.504 

7 , 40 « 

Sfptcnilicr 

H •• *• 


.... 

31,218 

3 »,sy 6 

32,131 

32*131 

7,480 

3,008 

.... 

.... 

X 9 ,o 78 

Oc toiler 

f» • • • • 




.... 

.... 

.... 

10,502 

7,90.1 

.... 

.... 

12.837 

Nou'mher 

It • • ■ • 

.... 


.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

3,600 

21,828 

.... 

.... 


Tot.tl .. 


41 , '-'58 

4 J, 05 H 

43,058 

43,0n« 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43.058 

*,504 

*,504 

43,058 


yu. laouiaiion was loiiowca by compilation or district totalling. Here, again, there 
Compilation. very little difficulty in regard to the earlier tables. 

These were completed and printed off by about the end of 
December, and the staff was then concentrated on the completion of the various tables 
in which castes and occupations were dealt with. During the earlier stages no classifi- 
cation had been allowed, and each caste and sub-caste and every occupation found in 
the schedules had been given a separate place In the tabulation registers, the bulk of 
which was consequently enormous. It was impossible to carry these numerous 
cntiics into the district totals; and at this stage, therefore, the process of classilication 
commencecl. All synonymous occupations expressed in different terms were collected 
under oiie head, and meaningless and unimportant caste subdivisions were weeded out. 
After this, the registers were totalled by circles, and the process of elimination was 
then carru'd a step further. Occupations belonging to the same head in the classifi- 
cation scheme J'YC added together, so that the charge totals only showed those 
occupations which were to appear in the final tables. In the same way only those 
sub-castes were retained which it was proposed to show separately in the tables, and 
castes returned under various synonyms^ were collected under one head. The difficult v 
of preparing district totals was thus considerably reduced, but it was still very great 

Int -I “i"i' ‘ eventually completed.'^ Their 

compilation formed by far the most dillieult task in the work of the compiling office 

at'tnli’nib^r ° Pjlucated agency was more severely felt at this^stage than 

at an> other, except possibly during the first few weeks of abstraction. ^ 

71. I have given above a general outline of the compiling operations, and will 
Special observation*. procced to notice the more important points in 

1 , -1 , , .„ ‘'^'’nection with the different stages of the work The 

minor ddail^s and rules will not be mentioned, as they are not of any general interest.f 
-cich final table, or set of tables combining the .same details was obtaifUed hv 
means of a separate abstraction sheet. The sheets used trerc- 


Short 


n 

j) 

fy 

yy 


in, 

IV, 

V, 

VI, 


I, combininfr sex, age, relijjion, and civil condition. 


yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 


. age, religion, and education, 
sex, age, and occupation, 
sex, religion, caste, and education, 
sex and parent tongue. 

" S'** and birth place. 

VI , for rec ording infir, nitie.s by sex, age. caste, and religion. 

„ „ niarnagc by sex, age, and caste. 

and Christiana by sent, ac.', 

each enumeration book.| y - el XI. A separate sheet was used for 

72. There are two '■^‘^o'‘d>ng the information in these sheets. Either the 

Method of abstraction. • may be worked up for the same book at once hv 

t^he others write from his dicSiSi, or'”eS [he entr^sT entries whilj 

be picked out separately by men uwkimr a n sheet may 

the pnaaibility of communicating their totals to'™ MhU. tK™?" pta 
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adopted in almost all provinces in i 88 i. It has the merit of being more expeditious and of tfompilktion 
requiring a smaller supervising staff; but it encourages fudging, and is thus less likely 
to pro*duce accurate results than the silent system. The latter was accordingly 
prescribed on the present occasion, and should, I think, invariably be adhered to in 
future. • 

73. To ensure uniformity between the different sheets, a form of test slip^ 

_ ^ was provided, in which the sex totals of all the sheets 

were entered, together with such other details as 
afforded opportunity for comparison with other sheets, namely, the age periods 
in sheets I, II, III, and XI, the totals by religion in 1 , 11 , IV, and XI, the details 
for civil condition in I and XI, and for education in II and IV. Where discrepancies 
were found, reabstraction was ordered. + 

The percentage of reabstraction carried out on each sheet is shown in statement 
Statement No, 20 showing the percentage of No. 20 in the margin. On the whole, 
reabstraciion earned otit in each sheet. about 15 per cent, of the original 



Per cent. 



fVr cent. 

Sheet 1 .. 

a0*o8 

Sheet 

V 

t3‘92 

.. II .. . 

i9'73 

H 

VI 

18*03 

« MI 

iS‘a3 

«. 

VII 

38*3.1 

IV .. .. 

30‘a 


XI 

15*4 

Xl(a). 

.. 


S5‘09. 



sheets which were reabstracted were found to 
contain mistakes. This can scarcely 

be considered a high percentage when 
it is remembered that many of the 

sheets were selected for reabstraction 
on account of discrepancies brought to 
light by the test slips. 

74. I should here notice a difficulty against which I had failed to provide. I had not 

fully grasped the vast amount of work involved in the filling 
Special checkers. comparison of these test slips, and had provided a 

very inadequate staff for the purpose. The men I had employed almost immediately fell 

into arrears ; and, although the testing department was at once greatly strengthened, it 
never properly caught up the abstractors. The delay in checking was quickly noticed by 
the latter ; and, knowing that detection and consequent punishment would not immediately 
follow, they took to fudging on a large scale. For the first few weeks the work they 
did was extremely accurate, as they had be 6 n warned of the serious consequences of 
carelessness or fuclging ; but as soon as they found that these serious cqnseaucnces did 
not immediately ensue, the quality of their work fell off, and the abstraction done during 
the first fifteen days of April was so inaccurate that nearly all of it had to be done over 
again. As soon as this was discovered, additional measures were taken to prevent 
fudging. The worst offenders were dismissed, the supervising staff of each room was 
strengmened, and special checkers wx*re appointed. t It was the duty of the latter to 
partimly abstract § a large percentage of books into check registers. The details picked 
out by them \yere compared with the abstraction sheets the very day they were abstracted, 
and QTTOvs thus detected were punished by an immediate fine. In this way all systematic 



lay too much stress on the value of this method of ensuring accuracy. The test slips 
furnished a valuable means of removing all errors before the next process of the work 
(tabulation) was taken up, but the checkers were at least equally useful in reducing 
the number of errors that were made. The number of sheets checked in the abstraction 
rooms in the manner I have just described is shown in statement No. 21 below : 


Statement No. 21, showing the Checking done in the Abstraction Rooms and Errors founds 


Aoincy. 

SiiKEr No. 

1. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIJI. 

IX. 

XI. 

XKfi). 

Xll. 

UV THS SuPBRVISINO STAFF. 













Number of sheets checked . . 

i. 4 Sd 

i,Kji 

3,314 

3,049 

1,794 

3,388 

114 

3S6 

61 

3.C40 

3,339 

.... 

Ditto errors found 

483 

330 

336 

311 

187 

333 

.... 

3 

.... 

588 

445 

.... 

J| Uv Special Cnbckerh. 













Number of sheets checked 

5,a88 

3,807 

3.063 

3,884 

3 , 54 « 

3,756 

.... 

570 

497 

3,913 

3,116 

37 i. 

Ditto errors found 

783 

350 

74a 

381 

190 

367 

1 

3 

.... 

513 

393 

8 

•? ' 







. 





, 




* kiproduced In Appendix E. 

. t In OM CMe of mlrv tmtUl ditferencex o{ a minor nature («*./?., In the age detail), the ncccswry adjuntment w.!* . xomctlmc* made direct from an 
inipoctlQtt of the left alip. but thii ivat done very iparinuly, and only where the uniformity of the figurcx in the mtijority of vhecta «howed what the corrcol 
IMmbcr thould be. ^ 

' On the isth April. 

% Tbbt to top, n fWf dttaila wert noted for each book examined. The lormi of Utete cheek registers cure given in Appendix 
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Coinpilafion 75. To facilitate close supervision in future, I should, recommend a 
of the results ^ reduction in the number of abstractors employed under' <»lie 

Recommendat.**. for the future, On the present occasion the numfier.was 

sometimes as high as 70 or 80 ; in future, I think it should never exceed 20 or 30 at, tie 
verv outside. I should be disposed to simplify considerably the farm of test slip, and 
to nave the figures for each sheet entered in it by the supervisor of the. room in which' 
the sheet is abstracted, the very day that the abstraction is done. Arrangements 
should be made, as far as possible, to secure the complete abstraction of a circle in idl 
sheets within the shortest possible time, and to provide for the inspection of the test 
slips as soon as all sheets have been entered in it, so as to enable mistakes to be 
detected and brought home to the offender at the earliest possible date. The additional 
safeguard against wilfully careless work provided by the establishment of special checkers 
working in the abstraction rooms should also be maintained ; and the supervisor should 
further be supplied with the enumerators’ abstracts prepared in the districts, so that he 
may compare them with the results obtained in the compiling office, and ascertain the 
cause of any differences which may be found. 

76. In tabulation the supervision was still closer than in abstraction. The unit 

Checking of tabulation registers. circle, all the sheets in a circle being 

made over to one tabulator, who worked at them until he 
had posted the whole into his register. As soon as this had been done, the register was 
made over to a totaller, who checked the additions and prepared circle totals, after which 
It was examined by a special checker, who again tested the totals, and also compared 
a certain percentage of the entries with those shown in the abstraction sheets. When 
this had been done, the registers were arranged by sorters and tied up by charges or 
thanas in covers, on which the necessary details regarding the contents were duly 
noted. When the different registers for the same circle had been completed, thw 
tot.ds were compared ; and, if discrepancies were found, the entries in fault were traced 
and corrected : when they were found to agree, they were posted in the tabulation 
test slips for detailed comparison. For the earlier districts tabulated, this comparison 
was earned out by circles ; but as very few mistakes were discovered and the process 
was .somewfiat laborious, it was subsequently arranged to enter charge toteds only in 
test slips, and by this means the rate of progress was considerably accelerated. 
Owing mainly to, the very detailed system of check, the number of mistake 
discovered was very small. ' 

77 - I will now mention briefly some of the special difficulties which were experienced' 

Special difficuitieu-mistakeu of entries by the enumerators, or to the 

the enumerators. misreading of these entries by the abstractors. The 

. r- schedule was in some respects verv elaborate and th^ 

enumerators were ollcn purried to find an ansteer to all ftie queslis u,M.I. ..Uf 

fee mtrerre I'" "’S '’? 5 SuiSfafe “i 

nnt f subdivision, it was usually recorded : but where there was- 

not, all sorts of wrong entries were made. Thus, we found Lvhi entered LTsub-ca^teS ■ 

KLtjKsSfS’P 

and the discrepancies sletbies^ a higher position, 

to compromise^ betwLn desire on the part of the enuSer^rs 

them to write. It was tts assun^Vti,.! enumerated asked 

Pathan Sekh a Sekh */. • t • ^ a Kolita Koch wa,s really a Koch# and. a 

was not in itself obvi’oiisiy wrong^ There^'^wat*^^ ' 

“qt^to^iSl'a tftranfLtlnSL'T ’ 

X"f '■“‘'‘ O' tKJTatmu''"® 


very end of the work. 


cases up 


regarding the rraste subdivisions Jhmh Elfbe f i” o' eojiltt 

• iMhe description of nearlv ever^ ^ 0“ so would surd] 

divisions mentioned. But I tUnk m “r other of!,® 

rco;Stel!rouTcl‘»'an^^^^ 

from this it should be possible to S. KeTh"o’£™lXSr*te?|^ 
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to be retained and how they are to be classified. When this has been decided^on, lists Compilation 
should be prepared accordingly^ and the abstraction sheets should be examined with of the results, 
reference to these lists, and the necessary classification and elimination carried out by 
a gang of classifiers^, specially trained for this work'. If this be done, the labour of 
tabulation and tha suosequent operations will be much reduced. 

I have mentioned this difficulty first, because it was the most serious one of all. 

There were, however, many similar ones. Sometimes, for instance, the caste was shown 
in column 2, instead of the religion. To facilitate classification of these entries 
under their proper heads, two lists were prepared, — one showing castes which arc 
undoubtedly Hindu, and the other containing Animistic tribes, cither wholly unconverted 
or ii} process of conversion. As converts from these tribes always describe themselves 
as Hindus as soon as they become such, it was assumed that when they did not do so, 
they were still Animistic by religion. The members of recognised Hindu castes were, 
of course, in all such cases entered as Hindus. 

In columns 9 and 10 the entries were often insufficient or incorrect, and in -these 
cases they had to be supplemented. Whenev'er possible, this was done by a reference 
to the district officers concerned, but it was impossible to do so in the great majority 
of cases ; and I had, therefore, to ascertain the correct entry as nearly as possible by 
examining the other columns of the schedules.* Thus, if the entry 01 the birth 
place of an Oraon or a Munda speaking his tribal dialect was illegible or indefinite, 
it was assumed that he came from Chota Nagpur ; when the birth place of a person 
belonging to an Assamese caste and speaking the Assamese language was otherwise 
unidentihable, it was assumed that he was born in the district of enumeration. 

In the same way, the source of livelihood of a person was occasionally, although 
very rarely, omitted ; and when this happened, it was taken as being the traditional 
occupation of the caste to which the person belonged, or of the head of the family in 
which he was residing at the time of the census. 

In the infirmity column, persons were found entered as deaf only, as blind 
of one eye, &c. In such cases it was assumed that the infirmity did not belong to the 
category for which information was required, and it was accordingly omitted from 
tabulation. As will be shown in Chapter VI, this course has resulted in the omission 
of some who were really blind ; but this could not be helped. Full instructions had 
been issued regarding the way in which persons afflicted with the infirmities which it was 
desired to record should be entered, and when they were not so entered, the only possible 
course was to assume that they were not so afllicted.t As no amount of care and 
instruction seems likely to ensure a proper description of these infirmities by the 
enumerators, I should suggest that in future the abstraction of this information he 
pushed through at a very early date, and that detailed notes be kept of each infirmity 
incorrectly returned (such as deaf, &c.), and that lists of these cases be sent to 

district omcers for enquiry by the end of April at the latest. The results of their 
enquiries should be reported by July or August, and each case should then be included 
in the return or left out ot account, according as it is found to be a true case of 
blindness or deaf-mutism or the rever.se. At the same time it might be pos.sibIc to 
ascertain the proportions of lunatics and idiots respectively amongst the persons 
shown as of unsound mind, by selecting a certain percentage of the cases reported in 
each district, for local enquiry by the Civil Surgeon or other qualified officer. 

78 . The second kind of difficulty in connection with the entries was due to mis- 
readings in my office. Assam is peculiar in the excessive 
olto**^^** ^ compiling: proportion which its immigrants bear to the total population 

of the province ; and as these immigrants are recruited from 
many different parts of India, the number of foreign castes is very great, and the names 
of many of them are very similar, J while they are all equally foreign to the ears of the 
abstractors. We had thus much difficulty in securing their correct entry in the various 
sheets and registers ; and, notwithstanding all the care that was taken, misreadings were 
numerous, so much so that hundreds, 1 might say thousands, of entries in the registers 
were found to be quite meaningless, and had to be rectified by a second reference to the 
^numeration books. The entries relating to birth place and parent tongue were less 
nun).erous ; but so far as they went, they gave almost as much trouble as the castes. In 
reg|jrd to the details of occupation, the main difficulty was in connection with the Sylhet 
r^Urn. The character and idiom of Assamese differ in various ways from Bengali ; and 
as; ihost of my abstractors were Assamese, they often misunderstood the entries made by 
! ' * < ^ 

, when the entry was that of a district, village, or thana, the birth district wa» discovered hy an exnmiu.'ttion of the Postal Oaidc. 

K y'r'll lUtetnitivc was to include all, and this would have resulted In a far greater error In the opposite direction. 

^ ; 'fair«f'JK*fW|K(Wrd>Korw4,Kharg'lr, and Kharla, all of which are foreign castes, which appeared in our schedules. So also Ajiarii, Ai;harld, Aghor, 
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. • * t o. ika* These mistakes were, however, less .numerous thsit 

Oom^Ution the Bengali enumerators of Sy he . . ., •£ j • 

oCtberesuIts. ^ere thus more easily reetified. 

a .ould S.V. . graa. deal of. .ork in fulnra if tha .bsUaction ahaau ba a«.ma^ 
a, soon as tha, ara complatad, and ail doobtfol antrias vanfiad at onc8 by rafarenoa t 
tha schadulas. Misraadings »Hch ara allowad to ramain invoWa addmontd ontna^n 
tba circla totals, &c., and baoonta ntora and ntora difficult to traca as tha work 

70. One more point, and I have done. The original plan was to pay the abstractors 

tahnlators strictlv bv results, i,e., to total their monthly 


b, mistakes, and pay each man exactly the 

proportion of the pay on which he was engaged, which the ratio of his outturn and' 
mistakes bore to the average outturn and mistakes of all the muharnrs working on t e 
same sheet or register. In practice, it was found that this scheme was too elaborate to 
be applied to several hundred men, and it was therefore slightly modified. Registers of 
outturn and mistakes were kept up as originally proposed ; but instead of making 
elaborate calculations of the pay due to each, fines and rewards were imposed on 
inspection of the registers ; the men who did most work and made fewest mistakes being 
rewarded, and those at the other end of the list fined to the same extent. The 
muharrirs, who were remarkable neither for special excellence nor the reverse, reedved 
their grade pay for the number of days they worked.* 


« Tk* nKb. bblnil ttmpoigr, tonU*. were only paid foe tlie daye on wkleh ihey Bctuall, wofkc.1, and drew no pay for dayi when they were nbeent. 
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CHAPTER IV,— THE COST OF THE CENSUS. 


8o. The expenditure on account of the census naturally falls under three main co*t of the 
Gtamu rnmiilrii heads: (i) the cost incurred in taking the census, (a) the Cenau*. 

amount spent on compiling and publishing the results, and 
(3) tkc charges on account of superintendence, that is to say, the pay of the Census 
Superintendent and lus personal office establishment. 

8X. The first of these heads may be further subdivided into the cost of printing and 

despatching the schedules and other necessary forms, and 
BanoMmitoa, printing, ftc. that incurred on the actual census operations in the 

districts. 

The cost of printing is an unavoidable charge, which requires no explanation. 

The great majority of forms were printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, 

Bengal ; and the census was debited with the amount fixed by him as the cost of the 
paper and of the printing. 


The only item on which any economy could be effected was that of freight ; 

Statement No. as, showing the expenditure on paper regarding this 1 have already 

and printing, stated that the cost was kept as low 

as possible by distributing the great 
bulk of the forms during the rains 
in the Government steamer Kola' 
dyne. Had the indents originally 
submitted been sufficient, the total 
charges on account of freight would 
have been very trifling ; it was on the 
carriage of subsequent supplementary indents that the greater part of the expenditure 
shown under this head was incurred. The total expenditure per head of the population 
on account of paper and printing amounted to only one-sixteenth of a pie.* 



Kt. 4 . p. 

Cost of paper.. .. 

*,597 10 * 

Prirttiog and binding .* .. .. .« 

1,104 4 4 

Deepatcbing from preee and freight . . * . 

7O0 y 3 


4.462 6 9 


82. The expenditure in the districts was a more uncertain charge, regarding which 
e*p«ndltore ^ good deal of care had to be exercised. When additional 

work has to be done, the usual idea is that some one must 
be paid for doing it, and there was some difficulty in making it clearly understood that the 
census was,' wherever possible, to be carried out by the ordinary district staff assisted 
by a purely volunteer agency. The number of items on which expenditure might 
possibly be incurred, unless rigid economy was practised, was so large that it was thought 
advisaUe to limit it by allotting a fixed grant to each district. It was explained that the 
allotment of a grant did not justify an equivalent expenditure, if such an expenditure 
s^ .not absolutely necessary ; but that it was to be treated as a maximum beyond which 
expenditure would, in no, case, be permitted, and within which all necessary Charges 
pcijglbt be inqurred under certain rules of audit and account. t Deputy commissioners were 

OA tki total populatloi^ mhidliiR th« Khisli and Sjrntfngt, tba fchcdulet for whom were printed locally. 

i89q^ttiMBtlM6Mrotary to llw Chief Gommimloner to aoy addreti, 
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Statement No. s funding district allotments and 

expenditure. 


IllMKI. 1 . 

1 

!• xpcmlitiirc 
1 in i8.4i. 

Estimate 
tor ihoi. 

lUulgct 
a lint me lit 
for the 
census of 
l.‘<U I. 

Attual 
e.xpemlitnrc 
in 1891. 


1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

( .It liiir 

j 7 »o* 

890 

Hoo 

:!i6 

llict . . 

3 ,oj=> 

3 ,.So(> 

i.S-48 

81JI 

Cft.ilpara 

».320 

7,641 

1,300 

34a 

Kamrup 

470 

38 tt 

.184 

310 

Parra UR 

J <)0 

4 oof 

200 

I.P 

Now gong 


! ns : 


41 

Sibsngur 

i,nio j 

«oo ; 

4 ‘»» 

13a 

l.akliMiipur .. .. 

43<1 j 

500 1 

500 

29s 

N.'ig.a Kill:* 

....t ! 

' 1 

Ooo J 

600 

563 

Kh.isi and J.uuIm Hills 

diat ; 

i.iCo ’ 

l,loo 

634 

CJ.aro Hills 


3 , *50 ! 

•,o.so 

883 

Mt'inipur 


Jot) 1 

Ido 

7 S 

Total .. 

10.068 

18.600 

1 

a/ 38 T~ 

’”4^039’” 


•asked to svibitiit estimates showing the heads under which expenditure was anticipated 
and the charges which it was proposed to incur on each. These estimates were very 
rarefully examined with reference to the proposals of other district officers and 
(he actual expenditure in 1881. Kxceptional items were struck out, and estimates were 
reduced where they appeared to be unnecessarily heavy. After this* had been done, 
tile allotment for each district was fixed. 

The amounts budget ted for and allotted to each district and the actual expenditure in 

' ■ arc shown in the marginal 

statement No. 23. It will be seen 
from the last column of this 
statement that the actual charges 
were in all cases kept well within the 
limits allowed by the budget grants. 
The total expenditure was only 
Rs. 4,639, against a budget allot- 
ment of Rs. 8,381, and was less than 
half of the amount disbursed under 
this he.-id in 1881, when the area 
actually censused was considerably 
less than on the present occasion. 
The expenditure w'as lowest in the 
case of Sylhet, Kamrup, Sibsagar, 

. __ and Nowgong, and especially in the 

l.ist-mcnlioned district, where the total cost only amounted to Rs. 41, or Re. i 
Statement No. a.f, showing the for every 8,393 persons enumerated. It should, 
number of persons censused in however, be borne in mind that the conditions of the 
each district for each rupee spent, different districts vary enormously, and that the 

actual expenditure incurred is not a trustworthy 
guide to the degree of economy with which the 
operations were carried out. In the hill districts 
the difficulties encountered were far greater than 
in the plains ; and, taking this into consideration, 

I should be disposed to say that the enumeration of the 
Naga Hills district was carried out with as great 
a regard to economy as that of any other district 
in the province. The figure shown against Cachar 
includes the cost of censusing the North Cachar 
subdivision. 

The way in which the expenditure incurred in each 
district was distributed over the different heads is 
shown in statement No. 25. 

The figures entered in this statement show that very careful economy was observed 
m all districts. With the exception of Kamrup, where a clerk and four peons were 
fora short time entertained before the fact came to my knowledge, Sylhet, Cachar, and 
Goalpara, where there is no revenue agency to assist the regular staff, were the only districts* 
in which additional office establishments were entertained. The total remuneration given 
to eensps officers was Rs. 2,926, of which almost the whole amount was spent in the hfll 

* I'f X"‘'> facliar o,« three m«ntlu in ,831. a.»i «p.naitiu.e «■«. Ihiw proportionately leu 

he Depot, C omm.r.loncr. of Komrop nnd Darran* originally naked for Re. ,.j;« and Ra 400 reepcctlvely, hut reduced tlieirutliMtu toHui' • 
amounts shown nbo^e on my again addressing them on the subject, ^ ** 

’ i Not censused in iSSi, ’ 

! ThlTiM “ “ "’“'I' '»"*«' »>><1 f«*er fdia ntcd »efe tkertforc te<|dlte<). 

I llic i»laUw portion only was actually censueed. 


in rllMl 1. 

Number of persons 

1 i eusused for each 
rupee spent. 

1 

C.Khar 

719 


4,118 

Hoalpara 

1,334 

Kamrup 

{,030 

I t.arraiig 

1 

Non gong 

S,39t ! 

Sibsag.ir 

1 

3.t6t j 

, [..'ikhinipur 

sri 1 

Naga 11 Ills 

31.3 

KliasI and Jaiiiti.i Hills 

3'»4 

H.vo Hills 

a 

t 137 

Total for tho Province .. 

1.160 
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C«M Of' the districts and other backward tracts, such as North Cachar, Sadiya, and the/««yw in South 
Census, charges whatever were incurred on this account in Goalpara, Kamrup, Oairang, 

and Nowgong, and only Rs. i a were spent in Sibsagar. The expenditure on contin* 
gencies was also very small. House numbering and lights cost only Rs^^ lo for the whole 
province, and red ink and petty stationery Rs. 1 1 7 and Rs. 354 respectively. The 
charges on account of the hire of boats seem to have been higher than was necessary 
in Kamrup and Lakhimpur, but elsewhere very little was spent on this account. The 
cost of distributing forms was heavy in the hill districts, where carts cannot be used ; in 
the plains districts due economy appears to have been exercised, except perhaps in 
Darrang and Lakhimpur, where a good deal more was spent on this account than 
elsewhere. Postage and telegram charges were in some cases debited to the census 
instead of against the district contingent grants.* 

The actual cost of the district operations per head of the population amounted to 
less than one-sixth of a pie. Including paper and printing, the cost of censusing each 
person was less than a third of a pie. 


the total expenditure on 

abstraction^ tabulation^ 
compilation. 

and 


Rt. 

Abstraction and record .. 

Testing Department 

Tabulation and record 

Compilation „ 

Abstraction contingencies 

Printing abstraction and 
talmiation forms 

Paper and printing of report 

Freight of sheets anti registers, &c. 

10,610 

4«ia3 

13,100 

8,673 

*.148 

а. 583 

б , 05 s 
1,145 

Total 

l7^af 


83. The cost of tabulating the results was more expensive. The information 

required by the Government of India was most elaborate, 
EzpeoAtnre in the compiiise office, and necessitated the employment of a large staff for many 
^ ^ ^ . months. The details of the expenditure, so far as 1 have 

the total expenditure on been able to calculate it up to the present time, are shown 

abstraction, tabulation, and ^ statement No. a6. The total very closely works 

compilation. up to the amount estimated in my budget, but there 

considerable divergence in details. I had expected that 

.. abstraction would have cost a good deal more than it 

Tabulatlon^ana record .vS actually did, but had not reckoned on the heavy bill I 

Ah"£e*ir.ontii.gencie. should havo to meet for testing the abstraction sheets 

p»p«l!Si"ili"nHn 7 o»r.parr and for the later stages of the work. The compilation 

Freight of shccti anti reglstem, &c. 1,345 f . 1 • i* • 

of castes and occupations was a most tedious operation, 

which not only lasted for more than two months longer than 
I had anticipated, but at the same time swallowed up the 
whole of the surplus which the savings under abstraction had led me to expect. 
The total cost of the compiling operations was Rs. 47,637, or 17 pies perhead of the 
population. The cost of the actual census and of the compilation of the results taken 
together amounted to Rs. 56,738, which represents a cost of about a pies for the complete 
census of each individual in the community. 

84. I now come to the charges under the head ' Superintendence’, that is to say, to 

finpiirintrndcuci durget. drawn from the census grant on account of my 

deputation allowance and personal establishment. The total 
amount is noted sin the margin. The total amount spent from first to last on account 

Statement No. 2 j, showing the charges under ^ Superintendence' . census after 

— — deducting Rs. 500 as the 

I estimated receipts on 

R*. ns. K/. u/. account of the sale 

■■■ F » 

:: i; ;; .i 3 '2 S 

m-t-, or *’6 pies per bead 

— :: "I of the population. yh4 

ext page shows the expenditure incurred in each year under the different heads in 
the form of account prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India. . 

loo l»t» to conoct Uio Ikblii "" * •* S'* Mtoont wrltttn tnek won MOlrod iter Iho Coui|>trolW*o ^icouBti won «IoIi^ wSn 'S.VW 


Hkads or BxraNDiTURi, j 

1890*91. 

1891*93. 

F.attmatc, 

1893*93. 

Total. 

0 

^putation allawance of SuparinUmlent of CansHt 
l^rnvailing allowance of Saperlotendcnt 

Office establishment .. . 1 

Messengers ** 

Connivencies .. ** * ** ** 

.4li^^-Pay of substitute .. \\ 

Rs. 

a, tie 
1,605 
MS4 
I9» 

771 

3,680 

Rs. 

1.304 

3.53 

948 

»79 

404 

3.000 

Rt. 

S76 

‘1 

89 

750 

IIPsI 

Total •• ,, 

e,8iB 

u.. 

1,888 

18481 
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Statement No. $8, shom’ng the total expenditure incurred in each pear. 


Cost of the 
Censue.* 


Main 

HIAP. 


Sur-hIad. 

% 


|r 

U 


It 


1. Diitrlct oflice enUblohmont ... 
a. Contingent chargee of estab* 
liehmcnt. 

3. Honee numbering ... 

4. Light!, Ink, ice. 

5. Remuneration of census oflkere. 
0, Special travelling allowances... 
7. Freight of scnednlcs, See. 


inding 


from station and 
places 

Tofal Xil/fricr Chargti 


8. Paper for schedules, 8ec., at 

press 

9. Printing and binding 

10. Despatching from press 

Total U,^Papcr and hintingf A 

Total Enumarathn ... 


11. Office rent 
IS. Olfke furniture and repairs, 
&c. 

13. Record establishment 

14. Correspondence and 

establishment 

15. Menial establishment 
td. Working staff, Including super* 

intendence oilkiala 

17. Working staff, clerki 

entertained 

18. Travelling allowances to and 
_from the office 

19. 


ao. Petty stationery and contin- 
gencies ... 

Total tlU^Tabulation Office 

ai. Papers for sheets, registers, and 
fiital tables and report at press, 
as. Printing of forms, tables, and 
reports 

13. Freight of sheets, &c., to oflice « 
Total iy,-’Paper and Printini, B 


Total CompUahon 

14. Qrovincial Superintei 
deputation allowance 
•5» substitute of Superin- 
tendent \ „ ••• 

ad. Travelling allowance of Super- 
intendent 


Charges ... ••• .. 

ay. Superintendent’s office estab 
lishment 

a8. TraTclling allowance for ditto ., 

ap. Office contingencies for ditto ... 

3a Construction of Superinte—*-"*'* 
office building 

Total n,^uperintendent*t Establish^ 
ptent 

Total Superinlendenea ... 

Grand Mat ... 


AcTUAiS, 1890-91. 

Actuals, 1891-91. 

Estimatk, 1893-93. 

Grand total. 

1 Sub-heud. 

MoinhcAd. 

Sub-head. 

Main head. 

Sub-hoad. 

Main tmad. 

Sub-head. | 

Main bead. 

Ri. a. p. 

659 8 5 

>,470 14 7 « 
3 14 0 
ISO 3 a 
a,as8 IS 8 
31 9 0 

79 IS 0 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

a la 0 

i * ® 

38 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

Rt, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

659 8 5 

1,473 10 7 
3 14 0 
i »3 4 8 
a,a66 la 8 

£*9 0 

79 15 9 

Rs. a, p. 


4^ U 7 



43 P3 6 




4Aj 9 tP / 

a. 5 o 7 10 r 
1.104 4 4 
760 7 3 






3,597 10 a 
I.IJ 4 4 4 
760 7 3 



S 9 






A883 3 9 


9fi57 3 ¥ 


43 P3 8 




g,ioi 0 10 

805 « 0 

15 10 lO 

a 13 8 
S 4 1 • 

I 3 S 3 10 

368 15 0 

ats 8 9 

*78 5 J 


99 a 8 

48 ta d 
i.iyi a s 

318 0 0 
633 a 8 

5.563 7 9 

a5»a8o la 10 

833 4 9 

191 9 0 

595 8 ft 



137 a 1 

a 8 0 0 

19 0 0 

959 13 3 

17 5 a 


99 a 8 

85a 8 6 
1.333 15 4 

348 13 8 
686 3 8 

5 .S 68 7 9 

38^375 13 II 

1 . 30 * 3 9 

506 IS 9 

789 3 4 



>ASd 4 4 


34J37 PS 8 



P,t6p 4 8 


37333 9 4 

1 

. 1.780 5 * 

I 7 S l« S 
459 IS 1 


1*198 4 8 

3.385 9 9 
733 3 II 



3,100 0 0 

da 5 0 


1,976 9 B 

5,661 6 a 
1,345 6 0 



•A*3 H 9 


S^S9S • a 


3,101 3 0 


9^93 5 pa 



4 A 70 3 0 


40/>43 P 9 

— 

3*3*3 9 8 


47Aj<i P4 a 

l 

. a,iia 0 • 

j/i8o s 10 

. Ii «04 l» 4 


a, 304 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

353 0 0 


S 7 d 6* 0 

750 0 0 


4i^a 0 0 

6,430 a 10 

1.957 13 4 



1 

^798 PS M 


SAST 9 fl 

...... 

/Jld 0 0 


P3379P3 • 

. a, 4 «a 5 S 
164 3 0 
417 4 8 

s 

3 SS 0 0 

...... 

I,ie8 15 a 

17 14 0 
403 10 0 



173 0 0 

38 14 0 


3,784 4 II 
t8a 1 0 

849 13 8 

355 0 0 

....M3 • 


t» g 


VJO 7 i 


OOP P4 0 


33SP • 5 


9 /IJ it Pi 


7»P9r 7 9 


PJP7 14 0 


19*33/ • 7 


»3e443 • 3 


4T»a74 6 po 

■ % 

4jhP 7 8 

.1 

73*069 0 7 


above incluaes oniy suen cnaigcs « wuuiu uui. — 

account of the census. Travelling allowance drawn by touring officers while on census 
work was debited to the head from which they drew their pay, and was not charged 
m the accounts against the census. Similarly, my pay (but not my deputation allowance) 
was charged against Provincial, and the salary oi my substitute (an extra assistant 
commissioner m the lowest grade) was debited against the census grant. 

8S The next statement is an attempt to show the actual cost of the census irre- 
spec^c of thf heads of accounts under which the expenditure was brought to book. 
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Statement No, showing the total Cost of the Census Operations in Assam — continued. 
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JOoEt of the* 86. The following statement shows the expenditure incurred on account of the 
Census, census operations in Assam and other provinces : 


Statement No. 30, comparing the Expenditure in Assam and other Provinces. 


PpOVlNCCf fee* 

Total net coat, 
Including chargea, 
under auperintend* 
cnce. 

Total net coat, 
excluding chargea, 
under auperln* 
tendence. 

Populfttion. 

State cha#d;e, Includ* 
ing auperintend- 
ence, per 1,00a 
persona. 

State charge, cxclud* 
ing iuperlntend* 
ence, per i,ooo 
persona. 



Rs. 

Rt. 


Rs, 

Jti. 

1. Assam 


74.769 

56,738 

5476.833 

>365 

10*36 

Bengal 


6,78489 

6,56,809 

71.270,302 

95* 

9*2X 

3. Bombay 

... 

2,03.509 

1,95.709 

18,901,123 

1077 

10*35 

4. Burma 


1,27,003 

». 15.923 

7,605,560 

1677 

15*4 

5. Central Provinces 

... 

1,11,314 

1,06,774 

10,784,294 

10*32 . 

9*90 

6. Madras ... 

• •• 

4,20,849 

4,02.659 

35.630,440 

ir8i 

11*30 

7. North-Western Provinces 

• •• 

4.76.967 

4.59.967 

46,903,102 

1017 

9 ’ 8 o 

8. Punjab 

... 

1.79.024 

1,67424 

20,866.847 

858 

8*02 

Toial Provinces 

• •• 

22,7r.9^4 

21,62,00^ 

217,438,501 

to-4S 

9'94 

9. Ajmere ... ... 


9.432 

7,332 

548.358 

17*40 

1351 

10. Andamans 


206 

206 

15.609 



11. Coorg ... 

... 

2,129 

1,809 

173.055 

12*30 

10*45 

12. Bangalore 


1,050 

860 

100,081 



13. Quettah, kc. 


864 

864 

27,270 



14. Rajputnna 


11.974 

11.724 

11,973.788 



Tff 1 



H. 2 'i 6 

10,21 1,786 



iQt IIIvAm* 

Railways and Cantonments 


9.73 « 

9.73X 



1 

Printing Reserve 

... 

18,500 

18,500 




India (Local) 

... 

89,122 

85,262 




Census Commissioner ... 

... 

1,55.329 

94479 


1 


Total India 

... 

eA 4 . 45 r 

r,? 9 » 74 i 




Gxfnd total 

... 

25,16,376 

23,41,744 




Berar and Hyderabad Contingent, 
&c. 

53,088 

48,138 

3.054.371 

17*25 

IS 76 


In the last t^^ columns I have given the cost of the census per i ,000 persons, (a) 
including and {b) excluding charges on account of ‘ Superintendence, ’• i.e., the deputation 
allowance of the Census Superintendent, the pay of his substitute and of his persdnal 
establishment and contingencies. These charges are more or less fixed and unavoidable 
and vary very little in comparison with the population to be dealt wth.* > Itf ■ 


comparison 

comparing the cost of the oensus in different provinces, these charges should, therefor^ 

I think be excluded. If this b'e done, the comparative cost of the operations in Assam is-, 
lower than in Burma, Ajmere, Madras, and Coorg, and is very slightly higher than if^ 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and the North-Western Provinces. In Bengal' uie work lf£^- 
been done at a cost of about a rupee per 1,000 less than in Assam, white in the f^hiah. 
the saving, as compared with this province, amounts to rather more than Rs, a 
Cortipared with the cost of the English census, the figures for Assam and oth^r ’ 

India are remarkably low. The cost of the English census of ifiyg 'waa jy'- ■■ 
and that of 1881 £4 14$. 8 d.,. or, taking the rupee at as., the cosfrin 
or five times as great as it is in Assam. - 
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PART II. 


General remarks. 


JHE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 

CHAPTER L— STATISTICS OF AREA AND POPULATION. 
IMPERIAL TABLES I, III, AND IV, AND SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE 1 . 

General description. 

many ways Assam is a country full of interest. It is peopled largely by numerous 
^ races of the Mongolian stock, which differ amongst themselves in language, 

religion, and customs. The investigation into the affinities 
of these tribes is a task which would amply repay the 
enquirer, and, though it has hardly yet been commenced, the chances of successful 
research are fast passing away, as many of the tribes concerned are rapidly losing their 
language, religion, and traditions, in fact their very identity, in the folds of a steadily 
proselytising Hinduism. 

From the point of view of religion the country is not less interesting. The Ptirans 
and Tantras are full of references to Kdniarupa as the scene of numerous mythological 
occurrences, while the favour in which it is held by the gods is proverbial.* Many 
sacred shrines are situated within the province, and pilgrims from other countries still 
flock to Kdmdkhya and the Brahmakund. It is in Assam that the Tantrik worship is 
said to have originated, while in later times the country was a fertile field for the 
propagation of the nco-Vaishnava doctrines of Chaitanya. 

Historically, Assam has always been a border land. It was the most easterly 
acquisition of the early Aryan invaders of India. When their power declined, numerous 
aboriginal races ruled the land in turn, until at last it was conquered by the Ahoms, 
who crossed the Patkoi at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and founded in 
Upper Assam the most westerly kingdom of the Shans. They gradually extended their 
sway westwards, and overthrew in succession the KdchAri, Chutiyi. and Koch Kings. 
They were in their turn attacked by the Musalmans, but, though defeated for a 
time, the); succeeded in the end in maintaining their independence and in stbpping the 
eastward advance of the Generals of the Emperors of Delhi. 

2. Assam is still a frontier province, and forms the north-eastern corner of the Indian 
^ ^ . empire. It is bounded on the west by Bengal and on the 

other three sides by mountain ranges covered with dense 
jungles and inhabited by numerous wild tribes. Beyond them lie Tibet on the north, China 
on the east, and Burma on the south. It comprises the valleys of the Brahmaputra arid 
Surma rivers and the range of hills, commonly called the Assam range, which divides them. 

The Brahmaputra Valley, which forms the northern portion of the province, is an 

alluvial plain, stretching about 450 miles from east to west, 
with an average breadth of about 50 miles, and an area of 
■ 90 , 8 ^ square miles. It is intersected throughout its length by the Brahmaputra, which 
" is .fed by numerous affluents from the hills on both sides of the valley. Owing to the 
nature of the soil, and the rapidity of its current, the Brahmaputra is constantly 
its course, and its banks are consequently for the most part sandy churs, which 
uyI^^ water in the rains, and are but sparsely cultivated during the cold weather. 
jjis inland the valley has a higher level, rising gradually towards the hills. Here 
ilarera^, and, the soil being more fertile, permanent cultivatjgn takes the place of the 
[.ag^cillture practised on the less hospitable churs. The districts of the Brahma- 
are Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur. 


The BnlmuqiHtn VitUey. 
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• The Surma Valley consists of the district of Sylhet and the plains portion of 

Cachar, and lies between the Assam range on the north 

The Sunn* Veiiejr. Lushai hills on the south. The area is 7,886 , 

square miles, or barely one-third of that of the Brahmaputra Valley. It is watered by , 
the Barak, which rises in the Barail range, and takes an exceedingly tortuous course 
through Manipur and Cachar until it reaches the Sylhet district, where it divides intp 
two branches. One of these flows through the northern and the other through the 
southern portion of the district, both eventually reuniting at a point on the Sylhet- 
Tipperah boundary a few miles west of Habiganj. 

The elevation of the Surma Valley is considerably lower than that of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and in the rains the greater portion of the country is heavily flooded. 
But as the current of the rivers is torpid, their tendency is to deposit fresh soil instead 
of to carry it away, so that when the waters subside, the land is left more fertile instead 
of being rendered unfit for cultivation, as is usually the case when the Brahmaputra 
overflows its banks. 

The Assam range, which divides these two valleys, is a metamorphic formation, 

allied, in the western part at least, to the Bengal gneiss, but 

The AiMm rence. ... . , . .... 

overlapped m most parts by very much newer strata, 
including limestone and carboniferous measures. It comprises the districts of the Garo 
Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the North Cachar Hills (subdivision), and the Naga 
Hills. In the valleys, permanent cultivation can be carried on without much trouble, but 
on the hills themselves irrigation is difficult and tedious, and is not resorted to until the 
pressure of population upon the soil begins to be felt. In the greater part of the hill 
districts, therefore, the cultivation is of a fluctuating nature, and it is but seldom that 
permanent village sites and fields are to be met with. 

3. The ethnological and social conditions of these three portions of the province 

are as diverse as their physical characteristics. The 

Ethnological and social conditions. .... , , r. ir n , , • 

inhabitants of the Surma Valley, whatever their origin, are ■ 
now nearly all Hindus or Musalmans, speak Bengali, and differ in no way from their 
neighbours in the districts of Eastern Bengal. The people of the hill districts, on the 
other hand, arc of pure Mongolian stock, speak their own languages, and have not as 
yet to any great extent attorned to Hinduism. In the Brahmaputra Valley, a large 
proportion of the people can still be traced to a non-Aryan origin, but most of them speak 
Assamese, a language allied to Bengali ; the majority are already professed Hindus, and 
of those not yet converted, large numbers are yearly becoming disciples of the Vaishnava 
Gosains in the Majuli and elsewhere. 

. To enable the different characteristics of these very dissimilar tracts to be clearly-., 
seen, separate totals have been given for each in the census tables. 

4. The main general characteristics of the climate are its great humidity and 'its 

comparatively low and equable temperature. The latter is 

conducive to health, and in open plains and highly* 
cultivated tracts the country cannot be called unhealthy. But where cultivation is ‘ 
sparse, and more especially under the hills, the moisture of the atmosphere encoura^jl j 
the growth of masses of rank vegetation, from which result malarial fevers, which in ■ 
some parts are fearfully prevalent. The humidity of the climate is also indirectly , 
prejudicial to.health, in that it is peculiarly favourable to the development of parasites. . 
of all kinds, “ men and animals being alike affected with an universality which harder y 
be surpassed elsewhere.’’* The heri-heri of tea gardens and the so-ca|It 4 -^! 3 hsi^^ 
which has had such fatal results in the lower districts of the Brahmaputra 
said to. be due to the prevalence of one of these parasites. ■ 


* Siurijeon Glkf't Rtp«rt Qn lkW*a»df. 
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Statement No. /, showing the population 
returned at some of the earlier censuses. 


District. 

i> 

E 

a 

a 

u 

■Srf 

I'i 

d 

2 

1 



( 17 S 9 

493.045 

Sylhet 

.. 

! 




( *8.53 

1.393.SOO 

Goalpara 


iaS3 

141,638 

Kamrup 


1848 

387,775 

Darrang 


1841.41 

185.560 

Nowgong .. 


1854 * 

341,300 



( i84i-4a 

I57.jfi3 

Slbsagar 

.. 

\ 




L tHsi 

180,000 


5. No records are available of any accurate census taken in the time of native Area and 
Preriout cenioset rulers. A rough return of the population of Sylhet was 'population., 

made in the time of Akbar, and Biswa Singh, the Koch King Area nna 
pf Kimarupa, is said ta^have- counted his people, but as the exact boundaries of his density, 
kingdom are uncertain, the quotation of the figures then returned would be misleading. 

Since the British occupation numerous attempts have been made to ascertain the 

population of the different districts. Sylhet was censused 
as early as 1789 by Mr. John Willis, who found a 
population of 492,945 persons living in 103,637 houses. 

Although estimates of the population were framed 
as early as 1835, the first actual counting of any other 
district appears to have been that of Kamrup in 1840, 
when the population was returned as 271,944. The 
extreme inaccuracy of this enumeration was proved 
eight years later, when the population was stated to 
be 387,775. The earlier figures for other districts 
being equally unreliable, no useful purpose will be 
served by dwelling on them. I accordingly pass on 
to the first general census of the province, merely 
cMljiudinKRcngnuaudAn a matter of curiosity thc nuiTibers rctumcd 

in some districts at the earlier enumerations referred to above. 

The first systematic attempt at an enumeration of thc whole province was made in 

1872, when Assam was still a part of Bengal. On that 
occasion the Government of India had expressed a desire that 
a detailed dhumcration should be carried out throughout Bengal on thc same day, the date 
originally fixed being the ist January 1871. Owing to financial and other reasons, the 
census was not actually taken until a year later. The proposal to effect a synchronous 
enumeration had in the meantime been decided to be Impracticable, and the only 
condition prescribed was that it was to be concluded everywhere by the ist March 1872. 

The time actually taken in carrying out the census in this province varied from a week 
in Sylhet to a fortnight in Goalpara, a month in Kamrup and Nowgong, and two 
months in Cachar, where the operations were hampered by the work in connection 
with a Lush^i expedition which was in progress at thc time. This census, though far 
more reliable than any of the preceding ones, still hardly pretended to scientific 
accuracy. But it laid the foundation on \vhich future censuses could be based, and 
paved the way for the first synchronous enumeration of the people, which was carried 
out successfully in 1881. The figures for the latter will be discussed in connection 
with the tables based on the present enumeration, which forms the second synchronous , 
census of this province.! 


The census of 1872 . 


Area and Density. 

6 . The area of Assam, including the newly-added Lu.shai country, is 49,004 square 

miles. t It is rather more .than half as large again as 

Aft, dwMty.wd population. and 

Holland taken together. Thc population, which is 5)47^»^33i slightly exceeds 

t A detailed account of thc operutions has been Riven in thaptcr I. It is tlu-rc cxpl.-vim-d (pages ai-a?) that .ib-uit R per cent, of iU 
population who resided in thc more Inaccessible portions of the hill districts were enumerated more gradually. ^ 

t Only a portion of thc province bus Imcn regularly Murv'cycd, so that the area fjnotcd above ih only approximate. I he figures I have gmn 
vary from those adopted in previous reports, as they arc in p.art the result of new caltulations made .at my request in tlie .Suneyor rieucr.4i'' 
Offllb. There was unfortunately some little delay in computing thc areas, and, as I xva». unniilc to defer prluHng nu t.^ildri. until the lufT'rnuition 
was available in ful4 I was compelled for several districts in take thc old figures. The ditlcrencc between tliem and thc rcvi*-ed fiRnris siuci 
received Is^ however, very slight. In the ease of thc Naga Hills I relained thc old figures, because those '’Supplied liy thc Surveyor Gcucral did 
not appear to inciude thc new sulidlvision of Mokokthang, Thc total area as given aliovc docs not luelude the large mitcnsiised tracts In 
Lakhiittpur and elsewhere which lie beyond the Inner Line, Imt it docs include an estimate of thc .area of that portion of the I-nshai eouiPry 
which it uit^ thc Assam Administration, and for which an estimate of thc population hits Iwcn framed. It is also inrinsuc of the area of rivers, hi!. s, 

And uncultivated waktvs. 


Area and, 
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Area and 
density. 
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that of IreUnd; the number of persons per square mile is iii, or about the 

SlaUment No. 2. shovnng the, orea population, and density of same aS m Servia.^ StatemCrt 

" - No. a m the margin comjparea 

the area, population, and density 
of population^ in Assam with 
the corresponding figures for 
several European countries 
and for the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Coorg, and Ceylon. 
With the exception of Burma 
and of Coorg, Assam is 
the most thinly-peopled pro- 
vince in the Indian Empire. 
This, however, is in no way due 
to any want of fertility in the soil, 
as there are immense stretches 
of land, which at present are 
waste, but which would yield 

.otSW."'*'"*’"”" ■ ample crops were the popular 

tion numerous enough to make their cultivation possible. It seems probable that Assam 
could sustain at least three times the number of persons at present inhabiting it.* 

7. The distribution of the total area and population over the different districts, 

the order in which they stand in these respects, and the 
of totfcu** '***^*^ ^ popuUtioa population in each district are shown in 

statement No. 3, below : 


Country. 

Year of 
census. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Persons per 
siiuare 
mile. 

Assam .. 


1891 

40,004 

5,476,833 

Ill 

Norway 


1875 

ia 3 .aos 

1,806,900 

15 

Sweden.. •• 


18S0 

170.979 

4,565,668 

*7 

Ireland .. .. 


1881 

33,583 

5,174,836 

159 

Scotland 


M 

30,417 

4,033,103 

13* 

Bulgaria 


1888 

37.860 

3 , 154,375 

83 

Belgium .. 


1889 

11,373 

6,093,798 

5.16 

Holland.. •• 


» 

IS1I648 

4,548,596 

360 

Greece .. •• 


M 

35,04* 

*,187,308 

87 

ScTvia . . • • 


1890 

19,050 

3,096,043 

no 

Denmark 


H 

14,*34 

*.185.159 

155 

Central Provinces *• 


1891 

1*5,936 

n.941.374 

113 

Burma .. 


M 

* 11,430 

8,098,014 

38 

Coorg . . . • 


M 

**583 

nifiss 

*09 

Ceylon .. *• 

•• 

H 

*5,364 

3,008,339 

118 


Statement No. j, shoving the proportion which the area and population of each district hears 

to the total area of the Province^ drc. 


District. 

PcrcenUge of 
area to total 
area. 

Order as regards 
area. 

Percentage of 
popnlatioo to 
totsd popnla- 
tion. 

ih 

un u 

0 V H 

u eus 

0 B 

IH 

h 

41 

•s 

JL 

n 

111 

Cachar Plains ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

50 

12 

7 

5 

148-6 

4 

4*3 

Sylhet ••• 

... 

• •• 

iro 

3 

39 

I 

3979 

1 

1-6 

Goalpara 

• •• 

... 

80 

4 

8 

4 

” 4'3 

5 

5-5 

Kamrup 

• •• 

... 

7’5 

6 

12 

2 

1733 

2 

3-6 

Darrang 

... 

••• 

69 

8 

6 

7 

90*0 

7 

7^1' 

Nowgong 

... 

... 

6-6 

10 

6 

6 

105-6 

6 

6*0 

Sibsagar 

... 

... 

5-8 

XI 

8 

3 

160- 1 

3 

3*9 

Lakhimpur 

... 

... 

76 

5 

5 

8 

68-3 

■ 8 

9*4 

North Cachar ... 

... 


35 

13 

03 

*3 

10-9 

>3 


Naga Hills 

... 

• •• 

117 

3 

a 

10 

31*5 

ti 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

... 

•*'' ••• 

I2’3 

t 1 

4 

9 

337 

10 


Garo Hills ... 

... 

... 

6-5 

9 

3 

II 

37-1 

9 


. 

North Lushai 


... 

76 

7 

07 

IS 

13-4 

13 

■ M - 


* The tea Indttitry hM hitherto been the main cause of whatever progress has taken place | but there are laige mlMtal 
only await development, and which arc now at last beglnnli^ to attract attention | It seems probable that these^ with the 
opening up the country which have recently been sanctioned, wUl effect a vut impromneiit before the time comee for taking Mother cMma^^ s 
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. * The Khasi Jaintia and the Naga Hills districts stand first in respect of area, 

they consist to a large extent of rocky and uncultivable uplands, and their population 
is consequently sparse. Their combined area is double that of Yorkshire, but they 
contaih only about oneiuinth of the population of that county. The next largest 
district is Sylhet^ which contains very nearly two-fifths of the total population of the 
province. With the exception of a large belt of jungle at the foot of the hills along the 
southern boundary and of a smaller similar tract towards the north, the whole of the district 
is vwy densely peopled. It is equal in area to Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Westmoreland ; its population is larger by 33 per cent, than that of these four 
counties taken together. The next district, Goalpara, is about the size of North Wales, 
and is equally densely peopled. Lakhimpur comes next in size, and then Kamrup with 
an area dqual to that of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, but only about 70 per cent, 
of their combined population. The smallest district in the province is North Cachar,* 
which is somewhat larger than Somersetshire, but has less than 4 per cent, of its 
population. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the density of the population is greatest 

P0|«l«ti<mdeiimt lathe west. decreases gradually towards the east. 

' In the hill districts, the order of density runs directly 

from west to east, and in the Surma Valley, Sylhet is more thickly peopled than 

Cachar. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the order of the districts in regard to density 
is Kamrup, Sibsagar, Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, and Lakhimpur. The greater 
density in Kamrup and Sibsagar is probably attributable to the special causes which 
will be explained below ; excluding these two districts, the density of the population 

decreases steadily from west to east. This greater pressure of population in the 

west is not to be explained by the fertility of the soil or salubrity of the climate, 
as in both respects the eastern portion of the province would seem to be superior. 
Some of the most fertile tracts of Assam lie in Lakhimpur and the south of 
Nowgong, whefe at present there is little or no population, while the submontane 
portions of Sylhet, Goalpara, and Kamrup are probably at least as unhealthy as 
any portion of Upper Assam, and the climate of the Garo Hills cannot for a 
moment be compared with that of the hill districts further east. Other reasons 
must, therefore, be sought for, and the main one appears to be that the eastern 
. , districts have suffered more from the ill effects of wars 

CrMitt of dtnti^ of popttlotioa. unsettled frontier than those further west. Manipur, 

as is well known, has not only experienced periodical internal dissensions, but has 
also frequently been overrun by the Burmese and other invaders. Cachar also has 
not been free from similar troubles, although it has not suffered from them to the 
ssyne extent as Manipur. Nowgong was laid waste by the Burmese during the years 
1894*36, and to this day vast tracts of fertile land are covered with heavy jungles, 
In which large tanks and avenues of trees point plainly to a more prosperous past. 
Oarrang under native rule was continually exposed to raids by the Bhutias, Akas, and 
Daflas, and Lakhimpur to similar oppression by the Abors, Singphos, and other tribes. 
^C-Nagas were not attacked from outside, but until the occupation of the district by the 
British, in 1866, they suffered still more severely from internecine warfare, a continued 
scries of treacherous attacks and equally treacherous reprisals. Kamrup contained the 
Cfipital of successive dynasties down to the time of the Koch Kings, and was subsequently 
tie seat of rule of the last Ahom rulers. Sibsagar was the home of the Ahoms from 
the time they entered Assam, and contJuned their capital until about 1770, when the 
reificdt of the Moamarias led to the removal of the seat of Government to Gauhati. 
These twp districts were therefore better guarded against attack from outside, while 


, ' » oittw Clclur dittrtet, but It tieated a teparate district for centut parpote^ bteattw the local coaditloiii ctMlai 

Uwipiia^lj^i i li to ireiB tboct obtalnlaija Cachar plaint. 
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the fact of their contmning the capital doubtless attracted settlers from other districts. A 
special reason for the dense population of Sylhet is that it adjoins the crowded districts of 
the Ganges delta, and was besides an integral part of Bengal from the time of its copquest 
by Shah Jaldl in the fourteenth century until a very recent date, in fact until 1874, 
when for administrative reasons it was incorporated in the Chief Commissionership of 
Assam. Geographically, linguistically, and cthnologically it is, and always will be, more 
nearly allied to the adjacent districts of Eastern Bengal than to any portion of Assam. 


Houses and House room. 


House accommodation of the 
people. 


Overcrowding^. 


8. The next point for consideration is the house accommodation of the people. 

At the earlier enumerations an attempt was made to 
discriminate between houses ‘ of the better sort ’ and 
inferior houses, but as the results were unreliable, the 

distinction was abandoned at the census of 1881, • and on the present occasion it was 
decided not to revive it. Iron roofs are generally used in towns and in the better kind of 
village shops, but elsewhere the materials commonly used for houses throughout Assam 
are posts of wood or bamboo, with mud-plastered wattled walls and a thatched roof, 
and the only general difference between the dwellings of the wealthier classes and of the 
poor is that the former are larger, are constructed on higher plinths, have better posts, 
and are more elaborately fenced in. No hard-and-fast line could be drawn between a 
house of the better sort and an inferior one, and the difficulties of classification which 
have been experienced elsewhere would therefore apply with great force»to the dwellings 
in this province, should an attempt be made to re-introduce the old classification. 

9. The materials of which houses are constructed are extremely plentiful ; bamboos 

grow in profusion in every homestead, and thatch and reeds 
for the roof and walls can usually be procured at a trifling 

cost j in fact in the Brahmaputra Valley they can be got nearly every where .from unculti- 
vated Government land, and cost nothing more than the labour involved in cutting and 
bringing them to the homestead. Under these circumstances overcrowding is practically 
unknown. As soon as the want of house room begins to be felt, another hut is erected, 
and, in the same way, as soon as a house falls into disrepair, it is at once either thoroughly 
repaired, or pulled down and replaced by a new one. So far, therefore, as their houses 
are concerned, the condition of the masses of the. people is one of^eat comfort. 

10. Statement No.^ in the margin shows the number of occupied houses in each 

. . , district, and the average number of persons occupvinff 

house. " "‘'‘s already been explainedf that in Assam, the 

fiouse has been taken as the homestead, where the members- 
of one family reside under a common head with their servants, or, in other words, as 

‘"C.™.... of which Office, 

In tl,c,r iTcwlnfon of .SSj. the aovernment of l„d„ «id .hot ■ it .com. dcmblc to e«c«»l„ rouRhl, how maiqr ho««, bel<»( to tht belMt ' 

t:nth)'’Urc should therefore be entered under the headings * of th« bdtttrvaii^'' ' 
♦ inlcnor borf, the l^cal Government m each province determining for the guidance ot the 

dt-tcnpilon of house slumld come under cither class. The object it to dittinniih 
Whatever Ihcmaicrml, from hutshn. Cl., and l.nn«» of „i,.ul).laul,al cnnatructlon.- Thl, di.tlnvtino acemt to Mfe be*» gnSaH. attemdS 
Z','? T ’r''"' The reault I., however, not al.-»y. Jafactom 

e ion ei icr nf ii,e dininit ollictn. nr n. ihc emiincrafw. m each . illa»c and town, It I. c> ideat tlial little rcHlince can be Maced M the ariiiiiellfah ' 
hown a. cilatinK between tbe belter and the Inferior ela.. o{ hoo«a, -On the «l«le. It .-ipaeafa doubUul if the dutioctloa le ’ 

t See above, page g. ' 
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StaiiMini No, 4, showing the average population 
p$r house in each district Assam. 


tl)e family rather than the structure. That the definition adopted was well i^nderstood is 

apparent from the very slight differences 
between the average population per house 
returned in each district ; differences which, 
slight as they are, are still capable of explana- 
tion. The main disturbing element is the 
lea garden population. This consists largely 
of immigrant adults, who reside in lines built for 
them on the gardens. Their families, as a rule, 
are very small, and consist on the average of 
from 3 to 4 persons. Taking the average per 
house to be 3^, and deducting the garden popu- 
lation and the number of houses occupied by 
them on this assumption from the total popula- 
tion and houses, the balance will represent the 
figures for the indigenous population, amongst 
whom the average per house in the different 
districts is remarkably uniform. With the 
exception of the Naga Hills and Goalpara, the 
average in all districts lies between 5‘o in 
Kamrup, Sylhet, and three out of the four 
hill districts, and S‘3 in Nowgong. The higher 
figure for Goalpara is probably due to the 
fact that at the commencement of the operations the bari, or enclosure, was taken as 
the house, and although orders were subsequently issued to correct this mistake, it is 
probable that in some cases local officers neglected to introduce the standard definition 
in the place of that originally adopted. In the Naga Hills the average per house is 
only 3'5. This is attributed by the Deputy Commissioner to the fact that newly, 
married couples invariably remove to new houses, and that the old and infirm do not 
occupy the same dwellings as the relatives on whom they are dependent, but reside in 
separate huts of their own, a practice which is said to be especially marked in the villages 
of the Ao Naga tribe. In Nowgong the figures are somewhat higher than elsewhere on 
account of the great number of Mikirs in that district, amongst whom it is customary for 
large numbers of relatives to remain together under a common roof. Excluding these 
exceptional cases, it may be said that the average household consists of five persons, 
viz., the husband and wife, a couple of children, and one other dependent or relative. 
This, of course, is merely the average. Many houses contain as many as 1 5 or 20 


A 

^^IHTRICT. 

' 

f 

d 

.s 

a 

i 

Number of houses. 

Average number of persons per house 
amongst ^ total population. 

Average number of persons per house, 
excluding the foreign population. 

Cachar Plains 

367.54* 

8*.33fr 

44 

5*1 

Sylhet 

*.>54.593 

433.49* 

4*9 

5*0 

Goalpara 

4Sa.304 

8*,**8 

5*5 

5*5 

Kamrup .. .. 1 

634.*49 

1*6.568 

5*0 

5*0 

Darrang 

307.76* 

63.760 

4*8 

5*1 

Nowgong . . 

344.141 

66,405 

5*1 

5*3 

Sibsagar .. 

4S7.*74 

97.853 

4« 

5*1 

Lakhlmpur 

*54.053 

55.970 

4*5 

5*1 

North Cachar 

18.941 

3.767 

5*0 

5*0 

Naga Hills 

1*2,807 

34.719 

3*5 

3*5 

Kliasi and Jaintia Hilla 

197, 9«4 

391*61 

5'0 

5*0 

Garo Hills 

ia».57o 

*3.948 

5*0 

5*0 


inhabitants, and many others only 2 or 3. 


The average number of persons per house in Assam, as compared with that 

returned in other provinces, is shown 


SiaUment No. $, sKowing the average population per 
house returned in the different provinces. 


Aimcrt 


5* 


Madras 

.. 

S'* 

Bengal 

• 0 ae 

5*a 


North-Western t*rovinccs 

5*6 

1km 

.• t. 

4*8 


F^injab . . 

.. 

6*8 

Itopiliay 

* 

5‘S 


Baroda .. 

«• • 

4’5 

Hhitnui. 

* • « • 

5*6 


Central India . . 

aa 

5** 

[; PmvUkcea 

5*9 


Hyderabad 

.. 

5*0 

tdetg' 

... 

6*5 


Rmpntana •• 

.. 

5‘S 


Aiatn (intloding garden*) 

•• *. 

4-8 



M (ctclttding 

w 

) 

.. 

5*0 





;;|ut»d Wales in 1881 (5-37) and in France in 187a (4‘68). 


in statement No. $. The difference 
between Assam and some of the other 
provinces in this respect is due mainly 
to differences of definition, and conse- 
quently no conclusions can be drawm 
from the comparison. The Assam 
figures correspond closely with those of 
Berar, Hyderal;|ad, Ajmere, Bengal and 
Madras, and lie midway between the 
average population per house in 
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Towns. * 

II. The urban population* is exceptionally small, being only f8 per cent. 

of the total number of inhabitants 

Statement No, 6, showing the population of towns and the 
proportion which the urban population of each district bears 
to the total population of the district. 


DlSTRirT, 

Town. 

Population, 

r CTcentage of the 
population to 
total population 
of district. 

Cachar 

Silchar .. 

7,5^3 

3*0 

r 

Svlhct 

M.oa? 

'1 

1 

Habiganj .. 

4,101 


1 

.Snnamganj 

3, *39 


isylhct . . “S 

Karimgani 

3.349 

• 1*3 

1 

Maul VI Bazar 

3,939 


1 

Total 

a?, JOS 


c 

nhnbri .. 

4,«a5 


Goalpara . . J 

Goalpara . . 

5,440 

[ „ 

( 

Total 

10,305 


f 

rt.auhati .. 

10,817 

'I 

Kamrup . . 

Barpeta .. •• 

9.343 

1 

( 

Total .. .. 

30,159 

1 

Darrang 

Tc/pur .. 

4,011 

*•3 

Nowgoiig 

Nowgonn 

4,fll5 

*•3 

r 

Sihsagar . . 

5.340 



Jorhat .. 

3,159 


Sibsagiir , . 4 

f-tolaghat . . 

3,311 

3’l 

[ 

Total 

9,6*9 


Lakhunpur 

Ditirugarh «• 

9,876 

3-8 

N.'iHaHillii 

Kohima .* .. 

1,781 

*•4 

Kh4Ki and Jaliitia Hills .. 

Shillong .. 

6,730 

3*3 

Provincial total 


103,074 

1*8 


of the province. The country is 
still very sparscljr peopled, there 
are no large industries to encourage 
the growth of towns, and the 
main occupation of the vast majority 
of the population is agricultural. 
Tea gardens also tend tor prevent 
the formation of large towns, as 
it is the policy of the managers 
to promote local markets and 
encourage traders to open shops 
near their gardens, which, when 
opened, are also resorted to by the 
villagers of the neighbourhood. Such 
towns as exist are all either sadr 
or subdivisional headquarters, and, 
except in a few cases, where the 
propinquity of a steamer ghat or 
other circumstances make their 
position more than ordinarily advan* 
tageous, are dependent chiefly on 
officials and wholesale dealers for 
their existence. 

The extreme scantiness of the urban population is best illustrated by a com* 
c. . ^ f .. parison with the proportion returned 

Statement No. 7 f comparing the urban population of Assam . • 

mith that of some other countries. Other Countries. The . urban 

population of Bengal is exceptionally 
small, yet even there the proportion is 
three times greater thanifis in Assam; 
in Bombay it is nearly ten times, and in 
England and Wales nearly 37 times 
as great. The only tracts in the 
whole of India in which the rural 
population predominates to the 
same extent as in Assam are the 
Feudatories under the C4(ltral Provinces Administration. 

Sylhet is the largest and, next to Gauhati, the most ancient town in the province, 

It was the capital of the country of the same 
name under the Hindu rulers, the last of whom, 
Gaur Gobind, was conquered by Shah Jaldlf 
and his Darwishes in the fourteenth century. 
It continued to be the headquarters under 
Musalman rulers, and has reniained the same 
since the district was acquired by the Britirfi 
situated on the banks of the Surma, and as . the river traffic ; 
with Cachar IS conducted along the southern branch of the Barak, and local, trade ph ; 

.1 « J lu ^ ^ 

»7«.*'** ' '* **'" S*‘“* '• H"-™ *>/ WlK, Joarul o( AMtIc SodMy , 


Pkov incK. 

1 

Percentage of 
urbaivto total 
population. 

As^aIn 

1891 

1-8 

Bengal 

1881 

5*3 

Bomlrny 

1881 

17’8 

Burma 

lK8t 

11*4 

Central Fro\ inccs .. ,, 

18N1 

6*8 

H 1, Feudatories .. 

1881 

rs 

Madras 

l8Ht 

9*7 

England and Wales .. 

18K1 

66 '6 

United States 

1880 

335 


Statement No. 6’, showing the population of Sylhet. 


Year o( enumeration. 

Total, 

Males. 

*873 .. 

16,846 

9,314 

*881 .. 

<* 

14,407 

8,587 

1891 

14,037 

7,976 


I'cmalcB. 


S,S30 

6,051 
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Statement No, g, showing the population 
of Gauhati. 


Year of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fctnalcf. 

1873 

11,493 

7,>>9 

4.373 

1881 

> 1,095 

7,011 

4.084 

1801 

10,817 

0,553 

4 ,a 0 S 


the Surma does not come beyond Chhatak, Sylhet town is out of the general line 
of treble. Its importance has of late years been diminished by' the formation of new 
subdivisions in the district, and, as it has no considerable industry* of its own, 
there is reason to Relieve that the decrease in the population brought out at the last 
two enumerations is due to purely natural causes, and will continue. 

Gauhati, which stands next in point of size, is the most ancient town in AsSam. 

It is mentioned in the Jogini Tantra as the 
capital of Mahirang Odnab, of Narakdsur, the 
guardian of Kdmdkhya, and of his son Bhog- 
datta, who gave his daughter to Duryodhana, 
and fought on his side in the Mahdbhdrata. 
The first historical notice of the town is that by 
Hiouen Thsang, who visited it about 640 A.D. 
Even at that time it must have been a place of 
considerable antiquity, as the name by which it was known was Pragjyotishpur, or ‘ the 
city of departed glory ’, and the ruler is stated to have been the descendant of a 
long line of kings. It was afterwards the capital of the later Koch Rajas, was taken 
possession of by Mir Jumla in 1663 A.D., and a few years later again changed 
hands and became the property of the Ahoms. It was the seat of Government of the 
Ahom Viceroy of Lower Assam until 1 788, when Gauri Nath Singh was constrained to 
retreat thither before the advance of the Moamarias. When the Brahmaputra Valley came 
under the East India Company, on the conclusion of the Burmese War, it was placed 
under a Commissioner, whose headquarters were at Gauhati, and continued to be so 
until 1874, when the Chief Commissionership was formed, and Shillong was selected 
as the seat of Government. Since that time the place has fallen off in importance, and 
owing to this cause and the prevalence of kala-asar, to which further reference will be 
made in the next chapter, its population is now stationary. Like Sylhet, Gauhati has 
no special industry, but it is the great centre of the mustard trade, and it is possible 
that, with the railway which is now under construction, the prosperity of the town will 
agsdn revive. 

Dibrugarh is the most, in fact the only really rising town in the, province. 

In 1872, it was little more than a village ; 
nine years later its population had increased 
by more than 150 per cent., and during the 
last ten years it has added to its inhabitants a 
number almost equal to its total population in 
1872. The place is very favourably situated, 
within a few miles of the steamer terminus ; it is 
on the line of railway, and is the headquarters 
of a thriving and progressive district, possessing a large number of successful gardens 
and great mineral resources, which are only now beginning to be opened out. Without 
doubt, Dibrugarh has a future. 

Barpeta, which comes next, is in every way the exact opposite of Dibrugarh, 

It is situated in the midst of a backward and 
purely agricultural population, and has no trade or 
industry to support it,t and its position amongst 
towns is solely due to its being the site ,of a 
celebrated Mahapurushia sattra. The ground 
is held to be sacred, and the limited area of the 
sattra is, therefore, crowded with adherents 


Statement No. to, showing the population 
of Dibrugarh. 


Year of enumeration. 

Total. 

Malen. 

FcmaleK. 

1873 

3,774 

r,SRi 1 

1,193 

1881 

7,1 S 3 

4, *81 

3,87a 

i8gi 

9,870 

6,100 

.1,776 


Statement No. ti, showing the population 
of Barpeta. 


Ye^ of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

11,333 

5,439 

S. 9 n 3 . 

<801 .. 

0,343 

4,544 

4,798 


art made In ihell and lac^^ooden toy* are manufactured, and ivory If carved, but none of thefe induftrles are of any great Importancat 
gmoant of jewellery ani pottery le made at Barpeta« but neither Induitiy if of any great cpnioquence. 

I 2 


Area and ' 
population. 

Towns. 




• Area and ‘ 
population. 

Villages. 
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of the sect, who hold that it is better to die in Barpeta than to live elsewhere, and 
who eke out a livelihood by agriculture combined with petty trade in pottery and 
agricultural produce. The place has no future before it, and its population is rapidly 
being diminished by the ravages of kala-asar, a disease to which^ the overcrowded 
state of the sattra and the insanitary habits of the people living there is highly 
favourable. 


Statement No. 12, shomng the population of 
Silvhar. 


Yenr of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1872 

4,025 

3,999 

926 

iHRi 

«,S67 

5.302 

2,365 

1891 

7,523 

5,728 

2,795 


Silchar, the sadr station of the Cachar 
district, is steadily increasing in population. 
Its situation on the banks of the Barak river 
is not unfavourable, but it has no special 
industry, and there seems to be no prospect 
of its becoming a town of any great import- 
ance for many years to come. 


The other towns barely deserve separate mention. Shillong has a population of 
6,720, which consists chiefly of the cantonment population and officials, and of the 
traders and others, who derive a livelihood from their custom. Sibsagar, Nowgong, 
Dhubri, Tezpur, and Sunamganj have all added considerably to the population returned 
in 1881 ; Goalpara, on the other hand, .shows a decrease; and the population of 
Habiganj, Jorhat, and Golaghat is very nearly stationary. 


Villages. 


X2. Before discussing the distribution of the people by villages, it is necessary to 

explain what is locally understood by the term. In most 
Villaget— definition of the term. . , , r . , i , • 

provinces there is very little room tor doubt on the subject. 

As a general rule, a village in India consists of a collection in one place of a number 
of houses occupied by persons living under a common constitution and sharing the 
lands attached to the village, which moreover are clearly demarcated from lands appertain- 
ing to other communities in the neighbourhood. In Assam there are no such villages. 
Amongst the Angamis, and a few other tribes, who until very recently were* engaged in 
constant warfare with their neighbours, we find permanent and semi-fortified villages, the 
inhabitants of which are bound together by common interests and live for protection 
within the same ring fence. But, as a general rule, in the hills as well as in the plains, 
the people live in houses scattered promiscuously about the country, wherever the ground 
happens to be suitable for a homestead, and is conveniently situated for thdr cultivation. 
Occasionally the houses are crowded together into a small space, but this is accidental, 
and is merely due to the wwt of a sufficient quantity of high ground. Where such land 
is plentiful, villages are long and straggling. The houses have large compounds, and 
are often placed considerable distances apart, so that it is frequently hard to say to 
which village any particular house or group of houses belongs. There are besides no 
village lands, that is to say, no landS to the cultivation ol which the inhabitants of any 
specified village have an exclusive or even a preferential right. A man may settle down 
and cultivate wherever it suits him, and if the land he takes up is too distant from his 
house, he promptly moves the latter to a new and more convenient site.* With this 
want;, of fixity of site and boundaries, it was difficult to frame a satisfactory defim^n 
of a ‘village’. In many Astricts it was necessary to treat it as a collection of hemliss 
bearing a separate name. But this did not altogether solve the difficulty. Someti^^' 
one group of houses bore two names, or a separate name had been acquired by a 


tbcdT vinaget uf all arc those of the Kacharia and Lalunf • and cognate tribes. The nneettM habitt.oC Chi KhCiia 

sy the Deputy Comanlssioner, have been noted ft page * above. 
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outlying houses, which really were only a hamlet belonging to some neighbouring large • Area and 
village. It was impossible to lay down any general rule, saying when such places P®P'*lAtlon. 
should be treated as one Village and when as two ; each case had to be treated on its viiiasas. 
merits by the local officer responsible, and it is hard to say to what extent uniformity of 
practice has been attained. 

I have not yet referred to what is often a valuable auxiliary when other means 
of defining a village fail, that is to say, to the survey and the areas demarcated as 
revenue villages. In the hill districts there has been no revenue survey, and in Sylhet 
the thak villages are too straggling and indefinite to be of much use. They are said to 
have been resorted to at the census of 1872, but were almost entirely abandoned in 
1881, and no attempt was made to revert to them on the present occasion. In Cachar 
the survey village is better known, and was often found useful. But it was in the Brah- 
maputra Valley that most use was made of the survey. Since 1881 cadastral operations 
have been in progress, and the greater part of four districts had been surveyed by 
the time the census was taken. The land being temporarily settled, there was a 
plentiful supply of local revenue officers, tahsildars, mauzadars, and mandals, and to 
all of these the survey villages with which they were concerned were well known. 

They were besides compact and of a suitable size. In all such tracts, therefore, the 
straggling, undefined groups of habitations were left out of account, and the survey 
village was taken as the basis of the census. It is true that by so doing two separate 
hamlets were sometimes treated as a single \'illage, and that sometimes a collection of 
houses previously known by one name was split up into two villages, but this could 
not be helped. The great desideratum was a definite unit on which to base the census 
divisions, and the survey village answered this purpose admirably. To sum up, the village 
in the cadastrally-surveyed portions of the Brahmaputra Valley and Cachar was the area 
which formed the revenue survey village. Elsewhere, it was a group of houses bearing 
a separate name ; in rare instances these groups of houses were compact, but, as a 
general rule, they were long and straggling. Sometimes outlying hamlets were included 
in the parent village, at other times each hamlet was treated separately. 

In view of the indeterminate nature of Assam villages, any detailed scrutiny of 
the results *of the census, so far as their number and population are concerned, would be 
a superfluous refinement, and I shall therefore treat this portion of the census statistics 
very briefly. 

13. The total number of villages returned at the census is 1 7, 160, but this is exclusive 

of uninhabited villages and, 

No. showing iho nttmbet of villages in the province, hamletS which have bcen 
theavoragt number of persons in each, and the percentage which i„ . j l-rapr 

the population of villages of different sites bears to the total wiin larger 

population. villages in the neighbourhood. 

Including the latter, the total 
number of villages amounts to 
24,007. Taking the villages 
shown as such at the census, 
the average number of persons 
per village is 319. Nearly 
half of the population reside 
in villages containing from 200 
to 499 persons, and nearly 
half of the remainder in villages 
contmning more than 500 
and l0s than 1,000; 13 per 


— 

Numirer of 
t iUages. 

Average 
number of 
persona per 
village. 

Percentage 
to total 
popula* 
tion. 

Villages containing 

i'i90 persons 

.. 

6,89s 

lOS 

13*89 

m n 

soo-499 » 


7,758 

3 t 8 

4509 

m *» 

S 00 - 9<)9 


1,878 

671 

*3*00 

m m 

1,000.1999 » 


S09 

«, 3 ad 

n '34 

• ' n • n 

S, 000 . 1,999 H 


80 

^,359 

3‘44 

N y* 

3,000.4,999 N 


a8 

3,609 

1*85 

m '•» 

5,000.9,999 


7 

7,373 

'94 

N, •» 

10^000 and over « 


S 


'45 


Nots.— >T ownt are included In tbli statement 
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Visitors. 


14- The marginal statement shows the average number of persons per village in each 

distriet, the number of acres pef village, and the 
average distance between each. -The largest popu* 
lation per village in any plains district is in 
Cachar, and the smallest in Darrang. Exclud* 
ing these extremes, the variations in the other 
plains districts are slight. It has already b^en 
explained that, owing to the comparatively recent 
date at which the Naga Hills were brought under 
British administration, the people have not yet 
abandoned the habit, acquired during generations 
of warfare, of collecting together in large villages 
on defensible sites. It is therefore only natural 
that the average village population should be 
larger there than in the older hill districts, where 
the Pax Britannica was established at a much 
earlier period, and the sense of security being 
consequently greater, the people have begun 
to break up into small villages and settle on 
sites more conveniently situated for their 
cultivation. In North Cachar, the extremely small hamlets of the Mikirs have brought 
down the average. 


Statement No, 14^ showing the average 
population, arealiiy, and proximity, of the 
villages in each district. 


District. 


Average number of 
persons per village. 

Number of acres per 
liilage. 

Proximity or average 
distance between 
each village in miles. 

Cachar Plains 


57 S 

a.475 

aii 

Sylhet 


330 

531 

0*98 

Goatpara 


4il 

S,300 

S -03 

Kamrup 


404 

1.494 

|■64 

Ihirrnng 


37 S 

1,958 

1*87 

Nowgong 


378 

a, 2 gi 

a *03 

Silntagar 


34Q 

1.395 

rs8 

Lakhimpur 


324 

3,043 

>•31 

North Cachar 


90 

5,266 

3'o8 

Naga Hills 


igi 

5,701 

3*20 

KhanI and Jaintia Hills 


148 

a,9oA 

2 ‘ag 

Garo Hills 


ISO 

3,082 

1*93 


Details are not given for North I.ushaL as the area of that 
tract IS only an ePtiniHtc. 


The smallest average area attached to each village is in Sylhet, where it is only 
531 acres ; the largest average in any plains district is in Lakhimpur. As a general 
rule, the area per village varies, as might have been anticipated, wth the density of the 
population. 


Another way of viewing the distribution of villages is by examining their proximity, 
t.e., the average distance between each. I have shown this in the last column of 
statement No. 14 above,* but would point out that the average distances there given 
assume each village to be a point. They take no account of the area of the village sites 
nor of the straggling nature of many of the villages, and are in reality a less reliable 

test of density than the figures given in the column showing the average number 
of acres per village. 


Visitors. 


15. The number and percentage of visitors is shown in statement No. 15. Figures'' 
Vteitort. guoted for the hill districts, as they are available 

for the portions which were censused synchronously, 
e return shows a larger proportion of visitors in Cachar than in any other, 
istnct.f Sylhet comes next, and then the different districts of the Brahmaputra Valley,;' 


p« J.b^t ilp *• >• *■' *■- •" ■. 

Let N ■» Number of hcxagonif in 100 square miles, ^ 

B - Number of villages in the same araa. n « 3 N. 

Let d . nietance brtweee each Tllla*e. or, io other «-ord.. the 'length of the eldc. of the heugone. 

Tbw area.of on. hexagon -3>*V3 ^ d.v-j n.d',/, 

■ 3 N . — « 5 • (bjr hypothesis; too squara anUefc Ad* m ; 


_ and of N hexagons ^ ^ ^ ^ 

log d JiUasa logjo) , 

a "■ j ■ i'^3«a35 (a constant) — 

t Owing poMtbbF to transport arrangemeats Iq connectiOB with th? Lnihai eipeditioih 


(by ^pothesis; too squaia anUeib /, d* • - 
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which, with the 'exception of Nowgong, present but slight differences in this respect. .Areawd 

The census was taken at a time of the year when marriages 


StBiiment No, 
numhr of 
districi. 


IS, showing the 
visitors in each 


DlSTRICt. 

• 

♦ 

Number of 
visitors. 

Percentage on total 
population. j 

Cachar 

16^14 

4‘S 

Sylhet 

78,981 

3*6 

Goalpara 

ia,i5o 

r6 

Kamrup 


8-5 

Darrang 


8-4 

Nowgong 

6.807 

l ’9 

Slbtagar 

13,089 

8*8 

Lakhimpur .. 

6,983 

ri 


^e usually performed, and the people generally travel Th« fioatinc 
more than in the rains, so that there were probably more '“®'***'**'®"' 
visitors to be censusad than there would have been at any 
other season of the year. On the other hand, it should be 
mentioned that this return is taken from the rough totals 
furnished by deputy commissioners, and was not checked by 
detailed compilation in my office. It should also be pointed 
out that there was no separate column in the schedule in 
which to enter visitors, and that they were distinguished 
from residents simply by the addition of the letter V after 
their names, a distinction which the enumerators may in some 
instances have omitted to make, or, if made, to notice when 
totalling the population of their books. 


The Floating Population. 


x6. Our communications by water have much improved since i88i. At that time the 

. only steamers were those used to tow cargo flats, which passed 

Tht flofttinf populfttion* ^ ^ 

up and down the Brahmaputra and Surma rivers at irregular 

intervals, and took weeks on their journey to and from Goalundo. Since then daily 

mail steamers, which do the same journey in a few days and run with great regularity, 

have been introduced, and passenger traffic has thereby been greatly stimulated. 

Statement No. i6 shows the number of persons censused on the different rivers 

staUnuHt No, i6, comparing the floating population with province. The Corresponding 

that returned in tS8i. figures for 1 88 1 are added for com- 

parison. The total population afloat 
on the 26th February 1891 amounted 
to 29,165, against 20,501 ten years 
previously. Part of the increase is 
doubtless due to the fact that many 
persons of the Sylhet and Goalpara 
districts were censused on the river on 
their return from the Arddhodaya 
Joga, and part 'also possibly to the 
very careful arrangements which were made on the present occasion to secure the 
complete enumeration of the floating population. But, after making allowances for both 
these causes, the amount of the increase is still somewhat unexpected, for it is 
clear that although the improved steamer communications encourage travelling, they also 
tend to reduce the number of persons afloat at any given moment.* 

Out' of the total number of 29,165 persons afloat, 2,684 were censused on board 
statomnt No. t?. showing the Steamers. Unfortunately, the corresponding details for 1881 
portion of the floating popula- are not available, and without them it is difficult to say to 
ttoHwhieh-was censused on extent the practice of travelling by river has really 

increased. But it is certain that many persons now travel 
by steamer who formerly travelled by boat ; and that the real 
increase in the travelling population is, therefore, greater 
than is shown by the bare figures I have'ljuoted. 


SylM 

94 

Darrang «. 1,889 

Goalpara . 

465 

Sibfagar . . aSo 

Kamrup 

. 397 

Lakhimpur . aip 


District. 

Census or t88i. 

CsN.HUH or 1891. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Males, 

Females. 

• 

lilllllil 

1,998 

8,347 

3.553 

8,55a 

811 

355 

1,919 

958 

14 

t .944 

7,903 

3,318 

8,538 

804 

353 

1,740 

799 

«4 

54 

444 

S35 

80 

7 

8 

179 

*53 

8,169 

13,969 

5Ai89 

3,061 

1,633 

1.137 

1*667 

895 

5 

8,113 

1 1,988 

5.315 

8,968 

1,467 

1,130 

1,603 

871 

5 

57 

987 

314 

99 

166 

7 

65 

84 

Total 

80,501 

19,407 

1,094 

89,165 

37,446 

1,719 
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Area and. To obtain a true view of the constitution of the floating population, it would 
• population, jjg necessary to know their occupations and the purpose of their journeys. TAe 
The floating Standard instructions did not provide for the latter item of information, and I 
population, regret that I did not perceive the importance of the former in time to tabulate 
it separately. It may, however, be said that of the 2,684 persons on steamers, about 
1,200 were engaged on board in different capacities, and that the remaining 1,484* 
were passengers, including probably a considerable number of immigrant coolies. Of 
those enumerated in boats, the great majority were probably boatmen. There are no 
data on which an accurate estimate can be framed ; but, roughly speaking, it may be 
assumed that not more than 3,000 of the persons so censused in the Surma Valley 
and 900 in the Brahmaputra Valley were travellers.! 

The tnade statistics of the province show that the total value of the exports 
from and imports into Assam by boat has risen during the last ten years from 120 
to 186 lakhs, and the value of the inter-provincial steamer trade from 406 to 568 lakhs. 
The gross increase in the value of goods carried by steamer is double that of goods 
carried by boat, but the proportional increase of the latter is 50 per cent., against 
only an increase of 40 per cent, in the steamer trade. Boats monopolise the greater 
part of the trade in lime, rice, gram, kerosine and other oils, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
oranges, and potatoes. The more expensive articles of merchandise, such as tea, 
piece-goods, liquors, and metals, and also coal and mustard, are for the most pan 
carried by steamer. No returns are available to show the increase in the river-borne 
trade wthin the province ; but it may safely be asserted that the greater part of it is 
carried by boat, and that much of the produce, e.g., mustard, which is eventually taken 
out of the province in steamers, is first carried for a considerable distance by boat. If 
the increase in the total river-borne trade of the province may be judged by that shown 
in the inter-provincial returns, it would appear that it amounts to 43 per cent.; and, 
looked at from this point of view, the growth of the floating population is not so 
surprising as at first sight it appeared. 

17 . The percentage which the floating population bears to the total population 
of each district is shown in the margin. It is highest in 
Goalpara, which is the terminus of the boat trade with 
Bengal. Sylhet, Cachar, Darrang, and Kamrup come next 
with very nearly equal figures, and last come the three districts 
of Upper Assam, — Sib.sagar, Lakhimpur, and Nowgong. The 
low position of Nowgong is due to Darrang having practically 
monopolised the floating population of the Brahmaputra. 
Its inland floating population is proportionately more 
numerous than that of any other district. As already 
explained, the whole of the cotton from the Mikir Hills is brought down the Kallang 
by boat, and this channel is also extensively used, in preference to the Brahmaputra, 
by the boatmen who bring down mustard from the Majuli to Gauhati. 

The month of February is oue'in which the boat traffic of the Brahmaputra Valley 
is at its minimum. It is not until April that much trade is done in mustard, while the 
boats of Bengali traders do not begin to ascend the Brahmaputra until the end of June. 
Had the census been taken in that month, or in July, a much larger floating population 
would have been returned. 


Statement No. 18, showing the 
percentage which the flouting 
population bears to the total 
population of each district. 


Cochar 

. ‘59 

Darrang . . ’53 

Sylhet 

, -do 

Nowgong .. *33 

Goalpara . 

. 134 

Slbsugnr .. 'j6 

Kamrup . 

. 48 

LuLhiinpur '35 


* The equivalent of about 10,388 pereona travelling by boat, 

t Had these persona travelled by steamer, the numbers would have been about 430 and tjo respectively* 
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* CHARTER JL^VARIATJONS IN THE POPULATION. 
IMPERIAL TABLE II. 


Introductoiy renuuka. 


lation. 


l8. In the previous chapter the main characteristics of the population as it stood on Variations in 
the night of the 26th February 1891 were discussed. It the popu* 
is now proposed to consider the changes which have taken 
place during . the last ten years and the causes from which they have resulted. An 
examination of these causes in full detail would involve the discussion of the ages and birth 
places of the people and other subjects, which will be dealt with in subsequent chapters, and, 
as it seems advisable to leave these matters to be fully treated in their proper place, the 
considerations referred to in this chapter will be those of a general nature only. 

In treating of the increase in the number of inhabitants of a country, it is usual 
to refer at some length to the theories of Malthus, regarding which so many 
diverse opinions have from time to time been expressed. But in dealing with the popu- 
lation of a backward and sparsely peopled province like Assam, such a discussion 
seems to be unnecessary. The doctrine advocated by Malthus, in its present form at 
least, proclaims an undoubted ultimate truth,* the practical importance of which 
depends entirely on the existing density of the population, and, as in Assam there is 
land enough and to spare for the support of many generations at the present rate of 
increase, the question whether the soil will suffice to support the population which 
may be expected to exist at some future period is too remote to require investigation. 

19 The growth of the population is dependent chiefly on the extent to which 

the birth rate exceeds the death rate, and on the amount 
of immigration which takes place. As regards the birth 
rate, it is found in European countries that the number of children born annually 
depends largely on the prosperity of the people ; prudential considerations have begun 
to operate except only amongst the poorest classes, and people do not usually marry until 
they are able to support a family. But in Assam prudence enters very little into the 
calculations of the people. A man is often prevented froiu marrying as soon as he 
otherwise would, by the necessity of paying a heavy price for his wife ; but as soon 
as he has collected enough money for this purpose, he marries, without thinking of the 
future, or of his ability to support any children that may be bom to him.f Under these 
conditions, it is evident that the birth rate must be a high one, and it will be shown 
further onj that this a priori conclusion is fully borne out by the age statistics of the 
people. 

20 . The birth rate is very high, and if the mortality were normal the rate of increase 

would be a very rapid one. Unhappily this is not the case. 

The death rate exceeds that of European countries in at 
least as great a proportion as the birth rate. The longevity of a people is partly depend- 
ent on climatic and other physical causes, and partly on their social habits. As regards 
the . former, I have already noted $ that the climate of Assam is not in itself unfavourable 


Birth rate. 


Death rate. 


* Br. Parr and othen have attacked It, but their argumenta apply solely to the form In which the case was originally put, x/i«.^that population tends 
^ * to fttdttM in geometrical and the means of subsistence in arithmetical progression. But, leaving aside this somewhat too dchulte form of expression, there 
' gn iM no doubt that population unchtekod tends to increase at a greater pace titan the fertility of the soli. The population never actually outgrows the 
'>^todftl^lreiiwt of the soli, hecause checks always, as a matter of fact, exist, and this Is exactly what Malthus wished to lay stress on. Checks are of two 
** ; idimoiL IKWltlvtt And preventive. To the former belong deaths from sickness, famine, &c., and to the latter prudential restraints on population, which may 
the form of late marriage or of measures to prevent conception after marriage. But, positive or preventive, some check must always operate 
ly, ttltlaiMlIf# dnd If prudential considerations do not etfoct the needful restraint on the growtfoof population, positive checks will certainly do 10. 

' > J.'t V ha often borrows the money wherewith to purchase his wife, in other words, he goes into debt to get married. 

' > 1 9 m d^tcr IV. | f Sec page 52. 

vot. I. 
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Vartotionsta to health, except where, owing to the scanty population, rank vegetation is allowed to 

• the popu-'grow unchecked. It is to the habits of the people rather than to the climate that thf 
lation. heavy mortality is to be attributed. Although not to be depended on as showing the actual 
number of deaths which occur, the vital statistics returns may perhaps be taken to show 
the relative degree of mortality due to different^diseases. From 
the figures there furnished, it appears that ‘ fevers ’ account for more 
than half the total number of deaths, and fever is a thing which can 
be prevented to a large extent if proper precautions arc taken. The 
soil is waterlogged for several months of the year, but the 
liability to fever from this cause could be minimised if the 
people built their houses on platforms or well raised plinths and 
used macMns to sleep on. This, however, they usually neglect 
to do. Then, again, in the cold weather the evil effects of the 
damp fogs which are prevalent throughout the plains districts, 
could be avoided if the people used woollen clothes and blankets, but they seldom 
wear anything except cotton or silk. A large proportion of the deaths returned as 
due to ‘ fevers ’ is to be attributed to kdla-asdr, a disease which recent enquiries 
have shown to be quite distinct from fever, and to be due to the attacks of a parasite 
{anchylosloma dtiodenalis). The heavy mortality from this cause was first noticed* in 
1882 in certain villages along the northern terai of the Garo Hills, and in 1884 the number 
of deaths became so great that a special relief work was organised. Since that date the 
disease has spread gradually through the Goalpara subdivision and throughout that portion 
of the Kamrup district which lies on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. It has now 
reached the Nowgong district, and for several years past a number of deaths in North 
Kamrup and Mangaldai have also been reported to be due to this disease. The mortality 
attending its progress has been terrible, and tracts which before its advent were covered 
with thickly peopled and prosperous villages have been left by it deserted and uncultiva- 
ted. Whole villages have thus disappeared, and large areas of land have been thrown out 
of cultivation. t It has been shown that the spread of hdla-azdr, or anchylostomiasis, is 
chiefly effected through the dejecta, and that even the most simple sanitary measures 
would suffice to bar its progress. But the people neglect the simplest precautions ; they 
ease themselves either in the immediate neighbourhood of their houses, or on the bank 
of the stream or tank from which they get their water supply, and thus the spread of the 
disease is much facilitated. The same want of common cleanliness accounts largely 
for the high mortality from cholera, which ranks next to fevers in the length 
of its annual death-roll. It can scarcely be called endemic in the province, and owes its 
origin in nearly all cases to importation from Bengal, but, the taint having once been 
'introduced, the uncleanly habits of the people and the want of all precautions in 
connection with their water supply} afford it every opportunity of spreading. The 
number of deaths from bowel-compldnts seems also to be largely due to the impurity of 
the water which the people drink, and to their eating unripe fruit and failing to properly cook 
their rice. It will be'seen, therefore, that, although the death rate is excessively hehvy, it 
is due largely to preventible causes, and there is room for hope that, with the spread of 
education and a knowledge of the first principles of cleanliness and sanitation, a perceptible 
improvement will take place, aod result in a more rapid increase of the population. 

21. Next to the relative proportion of the births and deaths, immigration is an 
important factor in the growth of the population. In Assam 
the tea industry has created an enormous demand for labqur 


Statement No. iQt showing 
the number of deaths in 
Assam during i8go from 
different causes. 


Cause or heath, j 

Number 
of dcatliii. 

Cholcr.! 

i .«:,074 

Small-pox 

i, 3 y> 

Fe\ers 

73,020 

Uowcl-complai uts .. 


Injuries .. 

1,086 

Other cautcA 

37,158 


* It was then stated th«at, though not observed by our oHiclals, the disease bad been known to the villagers for so years previously, [Sanitary Report < 
for 188a. page ai.] 

t Three years ago, before the full effect of the disease had made itself felt, the loss of revenue on this account in Kamrup alone waa cetimtted at more, 
than Rs, 49,000. y 

t The Assamese will take any water except well water. I have fitquently seen people drink from foul pools covered with illm^ and, oh aik|im tlwiR 
)K)w they could use such filth, have been told that the water was excellent. 
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and the requirements of the coal mines at Margheritaandof the Public Works Department Variations li^ 

throughout the province are also considerable. Land is available to an unlimited extent 

at very moderate rates, and the great mass of the indigenous population are able to 

support themselvps in comfort by their cultivation, so that at the most they will only 

work for others at certain seasons of the year. The local labour supply is thus 

extremely limited, and the demand has, therefore, to be met by indent on other provinces, 

where the population is denser, and the land is insuiBcient to support everybody. The 

result is a constant influx of immigrants, the majority of whom, after the expiry 

of the term of the labour contracts under which they come to the province, either renew 

their agreements or settle down as cultivators, or else take employment as carters, &c. 

Besides those who come to Assam under agreements to labour, there is a large foreign 
trading population, but persons of this class seldom settle permanently in the province. 

They stay here for a number of years, until they have secured a competency, and then 
retire, to pass the remainder of their life in their family home in Bengal or Rajputana. 

It might have been thought that the amount of available land, the fertility of 
the soil, and the low rents, prevailing would have induced some portion at least of the 
overcrowded cultivators of Bengal to find their way to Assam and take up land here. 

But this does not appear to be the case. Indian peasants are ignorant and wanting in 
energy and enterprise, and are slow to leave their homes. The coolies for tea gardens 
come to Assam because they are more than usually indigent, and are specially recruited 
and brought to the province at the expense of the persons for whom they are to 
labour. No such inducements exist to bring ryots to Assam to take up land for 
cultivation, and they, therefore, do not come. A certain number of persons froth the 
neighbouring Bengal districts of Mymensing, Dacca, and Rangpur have crossed the 
boundary and settled down in Sylhet and Goalpara, but this can scarcely be called 
immigration. They have only moved a few miles from their original homes, and the 
accident of boundary alone has brought them within the limits of Assam. Practically, 
the only real and permanent immigrants are the coolies, who come up under labour 
contracts, and settle down in the province after their agreements have expired.* 

22. I will now refer briefly to the variations in the population of each district, and 

Changes i» the popniation of procced to discuss the net results for 

districts. the province generally. 

The growth of the population of Cachar Plains during the decade under review 

is shown in the margin. The total in- 
crease is 73,804, or over 25 per cent., of 
which i9'9 per cent, is due to natural in-* 
crease, '2 per cent, to new immigrants from 
other districts, and 5 per cent, to immi- 
grants from other provinces. The figures 
showing the natural increase are probably 
somewhat above the mark. At the census 
no distinction was drawn between persons 
born in North Cachar and those bom in 
Cachar Plmns. For the purpose of the 
statement given above, I have assumed that there has been no intermigration 
between these two tracts, but it is doubtful how far this assumption is justifiable. 

Taking the two portions of the district together, the natural growth in the ten years is 

^ Btiifkl the-coolie popniation, a certain number of Nipalcse from the local rcgimenta and military police battnlions acttle down In the province 
Urban they take their pentlon, but their total number is inconsiderable. The extent to which time expired coolies settle down in the province wiU ba 
am dibcufted in the chapter on birth place, 


Cachar. 

StaUrneni No. so, shotuittg the variation in the 
population of Cachar Plains, 


Yeah or Census. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

District 
boi n. 

Immuirants 

from other 
(listriclii. 

from other 
provinces. 

t 8 oi 

1881 

307, 54 r 
203,738 

340,365 

190,831 

3 S, 38 o 

* 4,667 

93,797 

78,340 

Gain or loss 

+ 73,804 

+ 58 ,S 34 

+713 

+ * 4 ,S 57 

Percentage of gain or 
lose. 

+ 351 

+ 30 'rt 1 

+i« 

+ 18*6 

Percentage on total 

+ 35*1 

+ « 9'9 


+ 50 

population. 

« 
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SuBUIVlltUN, 

Population, 
i8gi, 1 1881. 

Cain or 
lose. 

Percentage. 

Silchar .. 

367,673 

311,831 

+55,853 

+36-3 

Hailakandi 

vg,86y 

8i,yi7 

+*7,953 i 

+ 31-9 

Total 

S 67 ,d 42 

308.738 

+ 73.804 

+251 


18*2 per cent.*, or i 6 ‘g per thousand per annum, f a figure which is slightly below 
that furnished for Cachar Plains alone, but which is still sufficiently high. The district 
is a healthy one, the soil is rich, rents are low, and there is a good market for all produce. 
Under these circumstances a rapid increase of population might well b^ anticipated. { 

The rate of growth is somewhat greater in the sadr subdivision than in Hailakandi, 
statement No. it, showing the changes in the population where the population is denser, and there 
of each subdivision of Cachar Plains. is ^^stc land available for Settlement. 

There has been comparatively little 
fresh immigration from other districts, 
the total increase over 1881 being only 
7 1 3. § These local immigrants are, for the 
most part, persons from Sylhet who 
come to. Cachar to take up land for 
ordinary cultivation. || They settle chiefly in the western portion of the district, 
and, as the amount of waste land in this direction is now extremely small, it seems 
probable that the growth of population from this cause has nearly come to an end, 
that is to say, unless the settlers of this class consent to move further from their original 
homes in quest of land, a contingency which seems to be doubtful. The immigrants from 
other provinces are chiefly tea garden coolies. Their number has risen from 78,240 in 
1 88 1 to 92, 797, being an increase of 1 8 60 per cent, in the course of ten years. As already 
stated, the subject of immigration will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

23. Marginal statement No. 22 gives details of the growth of the population of 

Sylhet. The total increase amounts to 
•85,584, or 9‘4 per cent., of which 1 1 1, 627, 
or '52 per cent, per annum, is due to natural 
growth, and the remainder to immigration. 
The increase amongst persons born in 
the district only amounts to 5*8 per 
cent, in the ten years.f The district is 
very densely peopled, compared with 
other parts of the province, and there 
is comparatively little room for increase. 
The climate generally is reported to be 
salubrious, but the terai at the foot of the Garo Hills in the Sunamganj subdivision is 
extremely unhealthy,** and in that tract there has been a decrease in the population. The 
^ number of settlers from other districts of Assam is very slightly greater than it was ten 
years ago. 

The immigrants from outside the province, on the other hand, have increased vastly 
in numbers. Ten years ago Sylhet scarcely deserved the name of a tea district, but 
since then a large ^rea has been planted out, and its exports of tea during the season of 
1890-91 amounted to 17,005,8438), a quantity which was exceeded only in the district 


Sylhet 

Statement No. 22, showing the variation in the 
population of the Sylhet district. 


Year or Census, 

Total popu* 

District 

Immiomants 

iatioii. 

born. 

from other 
diAtrirts. 

from other 
proi inccs. 

1891 .. • 

3,154,593 

3,033,631 

5,893 

115,070 

1S81 

*,969,009 

*,933,004 

5.756 

41.349 

Gain or loss 

+ 185,584 

+ 111,037 

+ 136 

+ 73.831 

Percentage of gain or 
loss. 

Percentage on total 
population. 

+ 0’4 

+ 5’8 

+ 3*3 

+ 1 78*9 

+ 9'4 

+57 

.... 

+ 37 


* This it without ftllowing for any part of the natural increase leaving the district. If this were taken into consideration, the figure would be some* 
what higher, but as tlie am igration which exists IS mainly from North Cachar to the Naga Hills, it is Impossible to calculate the loM on this account 
the Naga Hills not having been censused In 1881, • 

t If rsratc of increase per head, Population (i.f„ population .. +w»tural increase)* Population . xfi+r) /, log, (i+r) .Pg»~loiP8l 

loOI lool tB8l lA 

and r-‘0ifl9. 

t It Is possible that the Increase may be due to a slight extent to a more careful enumeration. There are many pur^U on land belonging to tefe ^ 
gardens which ;ue very liable to be overlooked tioth by the managers and the village enumerators of the neighbourhood, unless very careful airangenieifetl iTf ^ 
made. £^me of these may possibly have been lost sight of In 1B81, when It was stated that the district oHicers uf Cachar did not devote eofnciOHl’'^ 
attention to the census. , 

( This Is in addition to the annual immigration necessary to keep up the strength of the immigrants returned In 1881. Taking thedigth ratO to bi 
as little as 35 per this alone would require an annual immigration of 863 persons from other districts, and 3,638 persons from other pfovlncee, ’ 

I The great bulk of the existing population of the district consists of persons whose ancestors immigrated from Sylhet {ef. Hunter's *Statiatical AUi^l r 
of Assam', volume 11 , page 394} 

f The rate would be slightly higher if we take into accodnt flic emigration to other districts. 34,701 pemons born In Sylbet iiett ccnilvtfti^ Hlrf . 

districts on this occasion, against 19,134 In 1881, and, making allowance for this, the increase comes to O'og per cent or *58 per cent, per 
It is nportsd that the people suffer much from fevers of which the pymptoifis, as described, are very similar to those presentiA by 
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of Sibsagar. this rapid expansion of the tea industry has brought a considerable Variations in • 
number of foreign coolies into the district, and it is mainly owing to this that the the popu* 
immigrant population has increased to such an extent. All foreigners, however, are not lotion, 
tea garden coolies’ Many of them are cultivators from the adjacent districts of Bengal, 

especially from Tipperah and Mymensingh. Unfortu- 
nately details of the birth districts of the immigrants 
censused in i88i are not available, and it is thus impos- 
sible to say to what extent this immigration from adjacent 
Bengal districts for cultivation purposes has increased. 

I am not aware that the subject has ever attracted 
much attention, and it was not noticed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his report on the results of the census. 

In the absence of definite information on the subject, 
there appears to be no reason to believe that this form of immigration has increased much 
of late years, and It may therefore be assumed that the greater part of the excess of the 
foreign born population over that returned in i88i, is due to the growth of the tea 
industry. 

Examining the changes in the population of each subdivision separately, it appears 

that the greatest increase is in South Sylhet 
(i6'3 per cent.), where the expansion of the tea 
industry has been greater than in any other 
part of the district. The immigrants from 
Tipperah to Sylhet have also contributed to 
the increase in the population of this subdivi- 
sion. Karimganj, which has a large garden 
population in the Chargola Valley, comes 
next with 1 2 per cent., then Sunamganj with 8 
per cent., and North Sylhet with 7^9 per cent. 

The increase is least marked in Habiganj, where it only amounts to 5'5 per cent. This 
subdivision is the most densely peopled part of the district, and has a smaller coolje 
population than any other subdivision except Sunamganj, where there are no tea gardens, 
and where the increase Is possibly due in part to immigration from Mymensing. 

24. The net result of the changes which have taken place in the population of the 
Goalpan Goalpara district during the last ten 

years are shown in statement No. 25. 

SiaUmnt No, 2S* showing the vo nation in the 

p,pulaU.n of the Goalpara district. ^ '‘aVageS 

of kdla-asar in this district, and my 

remarks are fully borne out by the 

figures in this statement. The total 

* 

population has increased by r36 pe*” 
cent., but this result is solely due to the 
large number of immigrants who have 
entered the district of late years. The 
ihdigenous population shows a decrease 


YtAR or Cknsuh. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

District 

iMMIOHANtX 1 

born. 

from other 
ilinlrkts. 

from other 
prot inccB. 


45ai304 

440.23i 

401,837 
, 41 a, 37® 

S,3.’'8 

997 

45.139 

33,959 

0 «iaorloN 

+ 0,074 

—30,449 

+4.3ti 

4 - 33,180 

tacetttBge of gain or 
' ioin* 

+ 1*36 

-4*8 

+4a.V4 

4-06-6 

on total 

V -i.' 

+ 1’36 

- 4*58 

+097 

+ 4*97 


Statement No. 34t showing the changes in the 
population of each subdivision of the Sylhet 
district. 


SUROIViaiON. 

POFUtATlOK. 

Cain or 
loss. 

Perce lit- 

MgC. 

1891. 

1881. 

North Sylhet .. 

483 , 34 ' 

446,763 

+ 35,579 

+ 7*9 

Habiganj 

508,854 

483,051 

4- 36,803 

•+ SS 

Sunamganj .« 

413, 38 » 

383,560 

4.30,831 

4 - 8’0 

South Sylhet .. 

365,379 

3 > 4 ,ai .5 

-♦■51,164 

+ 10-3 

Karimganj . , 

• 384,638 

343,441 

4 - 41,317 

+ 130 

Total 


i.960^09 

4-185.084 

+ 0-4 


Statement No. 23, showing the 
settlers in Sylhet from certain 
Bengal districts. 


District or Birth. 

Number. 

Hill Tipperah 

878 

Tipperah 

10,819 

Mymensingh 

13,603 

Dacca .. 

4,547 
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Variations In of 20,449, or 4-8 per cent., of which 8,344, or J'9 percent, is attributable to an increase in 
the popu- the number of emigrants to other districts,* and the remainder to the very heavy mortality 

lation. due to the spread of kdla-asdr. This, however, only represents the net reduction in the 

No. 06. shoeing tkechonges in the population population due to kdlfasdr. The actual 
of each subdivision in the Goalpara district. loSS is mUch greater, as will appear if We 

consider the changes in the population of 
each subdivision separately. In the sadr 
subdivision, where the disease has not 
spread to any great extent, and there has, 
moreover, been a considerable immigration 
from the neighbouring Bengal districts, 
there has been an increase of 35,771 


SUtiiVtStUH. 

Pni'iJLA rioN. 

8 

Percentage 
of gain 
or losa. 


1891. 

1881. 


Dhuliri 

317,781 

383,010 

■► 35,771 

41936 

Goalpara .. 

134,533 

164,333 

—39,699 

— i8*oR 

Total 

462,304 

446.282 

46,072 

+126 


number of immigrants from 
certain Bengal districts. 


persons, or 19 36 per cent. In the Goalpara subdivision, on the other hand, the ravages 
of kdla-asdr are chiefly responsible for a reduction of 29,699 persons, or i8’o8 per cent. 

The immigrants into Goalpara from other districts are mostly ryots of the Barpeta 
Statement No. 37, shom’ng the subdivision of Kapirup, who have crossed the Monas and 

taken up land on the west bank of that river. The 
increase in the number of persons who were bom in other 
provinces is due partly to the small Christian colony of 
Santhals, which in i88i had only just been started, but 
mainly to a large influx of cultivators from the adjoining 
Bengal districts, and especially from Rangpur. There 
is also a slight increase of 86 1 in the number of persons 
censused in Goalpara, but born in the North-Western Provinces. 

25. The prevalence of kdla^asdr, which has kept down the population of the Goalpara 

district, has caused a considerable 


• Born In 

Number. 

Mymensing .. 

3,609 

Dacca . . 

1,176 

Rangpur 

33,788 

Kuch Behar 

1,317 


Kamrnp. 

Staioneni Ncx s8, showing the variation in the population of the 
Katnrup district. 


net decrease in the population of 
Kamrup, which is now only 634,249, 
against 644,960 in 1 88 1 . The district 
born population has decreased by 
20,479, or 3*2 per cent., the net loss 
being reduced by a slight increase in 
the number of immigrants from other 
districts of Assam and from outside 
the province. There has been an 
increase in the number of emigrants to 
other districts, the number of persons 
born in Kamrup and censused in other 
parts of the province having risen 
from 6,963 ten years ago to 17,196* 
Allowing for this, ttie falling off in the indigenous population is reduced to 1 0,345, or i *6 per 
cent., which is wholly owing to the mortality from kdla-azdr. Between the years 1873 and 
1 88 1 the number of the inhabitants of this district rose from 561 ,68 1 to 644,960, an advance 
of 14 83 per cent., and although this was in part due to the more thorough counting 
of the people which was effected in 1881, there is no doubt that there was a substantial 
increase of population during these nine years. The only cause which has prevented 
furtljer growth is the mortality from this disease, but for which, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a further advance of at least 10 per cent, would have been record^* 

• Strictly speaking, the loM by emigration If greater than thie,ai the emigrant population If constantly being diminlfhed by deaths. Thni^ Si^ ' 
personf born in Goalpara were ccnfnned In other dlstricte In 1881, and to keep up their number an annual emigration of 196 peffona voiti^ ' 
be required, and a further undefined amount of emigration would be required to keep up the gradually increaeing imlgfhnt ^dlitlea irkfeh - 
wtticd in other diftricti during the yeare i88t<ot. On the ether hand, I hare notjaken Into account the gain from the offlipring of ImmiiniBtl tflbl 7 
fettled In the dlttrictflncet88i,Rhd on the whole the gale and toil may be left out ofconildcratloo as balancing each other. 


1 

Year or Census, 

Total 

population. 

District 

born. 

Immiomanis 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
provinces. 

1891 

634,340 

616.148 

6,688 

11,413 

1881 .. 

644,960 

636,637 

3,448 

5,885 

Cain or loff 

-10,711 

- 30,470 

44,340 

+5,538 

Percentage of gain or loss . , 

— j ‘6 

- 3-3 j 

4173*3 

493*9 

Percentage on total population 

-ITI 

- 3*1 

4-65 

4*85 
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On this assumpticAi the population now recorded is less by 75,000 persons than itVa^tionsIn 
woujd have been had there been no deaths from kdla-aedr.* the popu- 

TRe extent to which this disease' is responsible for the decreafee in the population 

becomes more clear when the figures 
for each subdivision are examined 
separately. The decrease in the sadr 
subdivision for which it is chiefly 
responsible has swallowed up the whole 
of the slight increase in Barpeta, where 
the mortality from this cause is 
comparatively slight, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the gain from 
immigration has gone almost entirely 
to the sadr subdivision. Assuming 
there to have been no migration of the 
population between the two sub- 
divisions, and that Barpeta has benefited to the full extent of the excess immigration 
from Goalpara, but not by that from elsewhere, the total loss sustained by the sadr 
amounts to 4'oi per cent. The decrease may be still further localised by dividing the 
sadr subdivision into the part lying on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and the 
tract on the south bank. The north bank has been comparatively free from kdla-asdr, 
and its population has been growing slowly. The south bank, on the other hand, 
which contains the afflicted tracts, shows a very heavy decrease. Its population in 
1881 was 172,135, and this has now fallen to 151,802, or by nearly 12 per cent. 

If figures were available to compare the district-born in this tract in 1881 with those 
now returned, the decrease would be still greater, as this part of the district contains 
the town of Gauhati and almost all the tea gardens, so that its immigrant population is 
larger than in 1881 and its district born population less by the same amount. 

The emigration to other districts, to which reference has been made above, will 
be examined in the chapter on the birth places of the people. It will suffice to say here 
that it is partly due to ryots who have taken up land in the Goalpara district, but mainly 
to the exoduj of Kdchdris, who had gone to work on tea gardens higher up the valley, 
especially in Darrang and Sibsagar. The immigrants consist partly of cultivators from 
Goalpara, Darrang, and Nowgong, and also to some small extent of coolies recruited in 
Bengal for the local tea gardens. 

26. The Darrang district stretches along the north bank of the Brahmaputra for 1 20 
Darrang. miles, and includes two very differently 

SiaUnuttt No. 30, showing the vartation in the population constituted tracts. The Mangaldai 

of the Darrang district. subdivision, which forms the western 

portion of the district, pertains to Lower 
Assam. Its more fertile tracts are 
already densely peopled, and there is 
comparatively little room for the exten- 
sion of cultivation ; the soil and climate 
are not very favourable to tea, prices are 
very low, and there is little or no trade. 

, ^ ■ The sadr subdivision, on the other 

llapS, belongs to Upper Assam ; it is at present very sparsely peopled, the soil is highly 

* IncreaM which might have been anticipated ■ lopercont. of tip population of t 88 i .. .. 64^496 

Actual decrease •• •• •• .. .. .. .. .. 10^711 


Year or Census. 

Total po« 
pu 4 ation. 

Horn and 

Immiorants. 

in the 
district 

from other 
distrlcta 

from other 
provinces. 

l8pi .. •• 

f88x 

307,761 

S 73,333 

351,300 

35 *,194 

44,765 

18,37a 

>J,796 

3.767 

Gain or lost 

+ 34.438 

+6 

+ 36,393 

• 4 - 8,039 

Percentage of gain or lots 

+-ia’ 6 o 


.► 143*66 

+ iX 3 *i 4 

Percentage on total population .. 

* ' . 

13*60 


+ 9*66 

+* 3*94 


Statemeni No, shovjfttg the changes in the popula- 
tion of each subdivision of the Kamrup district 




Population, 

Increase 



i8gi. 

1881. 

decrease. 


Gauhati • 

' North bank 

South bank 

346,743 

151,803 

339,805 

173,135 

+ 6,937 
-30,333* 

+304 

— irSo 


. Total 

408,544 

5i».910 

— i. 1,3«6 

-^ 3*61 

Barpeta 


l.'».5,705 

133,630 

+ 3,675 

■►3*01 

Total of dlatriot 

684.240 

644.060 

- 10,711 

-17 
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Vtfrittkmtiii favourable both to tea and ordinary crops, prides of food>grains ar^faigfa, there is I 
tin popu> large demand for labour for its flourishing gardens, and trade is comparatively btiskv 


latioii. 


Stafment No, j/, showing the changes in the population 
of each subdivision of the Darrang district. 


SvsDiviaiON. 

PoPI'LAiniN. 

Gain nr 
lose. 

Percentage 
of gain or 
lose. 


1891. 

1881. 

Tcipur 

»a 5.637 

91,36a 

+ 34 .a 75 

+ 37*51 

Mnngftldul 

181,124 

181,971 

+ IS 3 

+ 0'08 

Total 

307.761 

273,883 

+ 34,488 

+1260 


This subdivision is, therefore, af pro*, 
gressivc as Mangaldai is backward, a 
fact which is clearly proved by the figures 
noted in the mar^n. There is a con* 
siderablc emigration from Mangaldai to 
the sadr subdivision, and some also to 
other districts, but as birth place was 
recorded by districts and not by sub*, 
divisions, it is impossible to g^ve exact, 
figures. It may, however, be stated that 
nearly all the emigration to other districts is from Mangaldai, and that most bf the 
immigrants who enter the district go to the Tezpur subdivision. Taking the district as a 
whole, the increase during the decade amounts to 34,428, or i2‘6o per cent., to which the 
natural growth of the population only cojitributes six persons, practically, the whole 
increase being due to immigrants from other districts and provinces. Even allowing 
for emigration, the natural growth only amounts to 1,319 persons, or a‘44 per cent. 
It has long been known that the population of Mangaldai is stationary, but this fact 
has usually been attributed to the emigration of KdehAris to Upper Assam. It appears, 
however, that this is not the case, and if, as seems probable, the natural population of the 
sadr subdivision is increasing, that of Mangaldai must be gradually decreasing, as has 
already been seen to be the case in Kamrup and Goalpara. The explanation furnished 
for these districts, however, will not altogether .suffice to explain the state of things in 
Mangaldai. Kdla asdr has appeared there it is true, but the mortality from this disease 
has not as yet reached the appalling dimensions to which it has attained lower down the 
valley. The vital statistics returns are still too untrustworthy to enable them to be 
applied with any certainty to the elucidation of the causes for the stationary condition of 
this subdivision. It may, however, be noted that they agree in their general character 
with the results shown by the census, insomuch as they show a heavier mortality in the 
Darrang district* than in any other except Kamrup and Goalpara, and that the extent to 
which the births recorded are exceeded by the deaths is second only to thp figures for 
Kamrup. So far as the classification of deaths given in the sanitary reports may be relied 
on, it appears that the high mortality is mainly accounted for, as in Goalpara and Kamrup, 
by the large number of deaths from ' fevers ’. 

The emigrants to other districts are more than made up for by settlers from 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong ; some of these are cultivators, but the majerity aW 
probably coolies on tea gardens, as also are most of the immigrants from other pifOvincM. . 

27. The changes in the population of Nowgong are shown ^n statement No. 3a.,' 

Nowgoog. 

Statement No, 32, shon^g the changes in the population 
of the Nowgong district. 


Year or Census. 

Total po- 
pulation, 

District 

^born. 

Immigrants 

from 

other dis* 
tricts, 

from 

other pro* 
vinccs. 

1891 

344.141 

319,487 

7,795 

16,859 

> 88 i 

310,579 

497,963 

3,368 

/ 9,348 

Gali^r Toss 

+ 33 t 5 < 5 a 

+ > 1,534 

+ 4.437 

+ 7,611 

Percentage of gain or lose ,, 

+• io* 8 i 

+ 7*33 

+ 131*44 

+ 81*30 

Percentage on total population , . 

+ 10*81 

+ 6 *P 3 

+• 1*43 

+ *’ 4 S 


The total increase of populatioa 
amounts to 33,563, or io’8i per cent.,^; 
of which 21,534, or 693 per Cent; ^ 
is due to the natural growth of tfe; 
population, r43 per cent, to immig^ ^^ 
tion from other districts, and 3‘4,5 
cent, to an increase in the numi^J 
persons bom in other province. 


natural growth of the 
would have been consideraMy 
had it- not been for the 
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which emigration to other districts has taken place since the last census. The number of 

persons born in Nowgong but censused in other districts in i88i wa^ only 3,460, against 

> 4.454 at the present enumeration. But for this emigration, the natural increase would 

have amounted to ^2,518, or 10-4 per cent, in the ten years, i.e., at the rate of slightly 

less than i per cent, per annum. The emigration is mainly due to Mikirs who have 

crossed the Naga Hills boundary, and to chapori cultivators who have taken up land in the 

Darrang district. The immigrants from within the province are chiefly from Goalpara, 

Kamrup, and Darrang, some of whom are cultivators and others tea garden coolies. 

Those from other provinces are almost all of them persons recruited to work in the tea 
gardens. 

28. Sibsagar is one of the most progressive districts jn the province. It contains 

numerous tea gardens, its soil is fertile 
and its climate is healthy. No special 
epidemics have devastated the district 
during the past ten years, and it is, 
therefore, natural that its population 
should show a considerable increase 
over 1881. The total increase amounts 
to 87,000, or 23‘49 per cent. Of this, 
40.095. or >0-83 per cent., represents 
the natural increase, 2-55 per cent, is 
due to immigration from other di.stricts, 
and lO'ii to immigration from other provinces. The number of persons borii in 
Sibsagar, but cemsused in other districts, in 1891 was 6,689, against 1,911 ten 
years ago. Counting these, the total natural growth amounts to i2'i,or 115 per 
cent, per anijum. Of these emigrants, two-thirds have entered the Lakhimpur district 
and the greater part of the remainder have gone to Darrang and Nowgong. The 
emigrants to Lakhimpur are nearly balanced by the immigrants from that district, 
while the settlers from Nowgong and Darrang considerably exceed the number of persons 
who have left Sibsagar for those districts. The immigrants from Goalpara and Darrang 
are nearly all of them tea garden coolies, as also are most of the persons who have 
come to the district from other provinces. 

The increase which has taken place in each subdivision is noted in the margin. 

Unlike the other districts of the Brah- 
maputra Valley, the local conditions 
are very much the same throughout, 
and the increase is very uniformly 
distributed. The sadr subdivision 
staitjj^s first with a gain of 24-10 per 
cent., and Jorhat comes last with 
23 09 per cent, 

L 


StaUM$nt No, 34, shomng the changes in the population of 
each subdivision of the Sibsagar district. 


Subdivision. 

# 

FOPU LATIUN, 

Gain or 
loss. 

Percentage 
of gain or 

lOKS. 

l8gi* 

1881. 

JSibBigar 

160,304 

139,166 

+ 3»,«38 

+ 34’10 


iSitiSa 

147,164 

+ 33.988 

+ a3'09 

0olaghiit 

115,818 

96.944 

+ SI, 874 

+ S3‘*8 


457.274 

370.874 

+87.000 

1 +mo 


V 

: you i, 


Sibsagar. 

Statement No. 33, showing the changes in the population 
of the Sibsagar district. 



Total po- 
pulation. 

Dorn and 
cenHiiscd 
in district. 

Immigranis 


from 
other dis- 
tricts. 

from 

ether pr<*, 
\inccs. 

>891 

457,374 

354,334 

13,087 

89,963 

>88i 

370,374 

.114,' 39 

3,639 

53, .516 

Gain or loss 

+87,000 

1 

+ 40,005 

+ 9,458 

+ 37,447 

Percentage of gain or loss 

+ 3,1-49 

+ 13*76 

+ 360-63 

+ 7i‘3» 

Percentage on total population . . 

+ 3J‘49 

+ 10*83 

4- rss 

+ 10*11 


Variations in 
the popu- 
lation. 
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29. The next district to be mentioned is Lakhimpur, which is, without exception, 

the most progressive and promising 
district in Assam. Its area is re- 


Lakhimpur. 

Statement No, jj, showing the changes in the population 
of the Lahhimpur district 


Ykar or Census. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Born .nnil 
tcnsuKcd 
in district. 

Immigrants 

from 

other dis- 
tricts. 

from other 
prtn Im cs. 

iSgi 

354,053 

164,913 

8,404 

So, 737 

1S81 

179,893 

*35,487 

3,610 

40,787 

Cain or loss 

+ 74,160 

+ 39,435 

+ 4.785 

+39,950 

Percentage of gain or loss 

+ 41*33 

+ 3171 

+ 133*31 

-foros 

Percentage on total population .. 

+4133 

+ 19-36 

+ 3*65 

i> 33 'ai 


turned as 3,724 square miles, but 
this is exclusive o*I a large tract 
beyond the Inner Line, which is 
not yet administered. Its real area 
's undetermined, but it is at least 
twice that mentioned above. The 
climate is exceptionally favourable 
to tea, as well as to ordinary culti- 
vation, and minerals abound ; of the 
latter, coal has been worked for some 
years, and petroleum is now being 
obtained in marketable quantities. 
From every point of view the district has great advantages. The price of food-grains 
being high, cultivation is more than usually remunerative ; the tea industry is pros- 
perous, and the wages of coolies are high ; there is also a large demand for labour 
for the mines, and where everything else is so flourishing, trade also is more thriving 
than elsewhere. In 1872 the population of the district was only 121,267 ; by 1881 it had 
risen to 1 79,893, or 48 34 per cent., and during the last ten years the growth has been 
equally rapid, the figures for the present census showing a population of 254,053, or more 
than double the number of persons living in the district less th.an 20 years ago. But even 
these statistics fail to bring out clearly the rate of progress in the sadr subdivision, which 
is by far the most prosperous portion of the district. 

Taking the increase by subdivisions, the sadr shows an advance of over 5 1 per 


Statement No, 36, showing the increase in each 
subdivision of the Lakhimpur district. 


Subdivision. 

Poi'tll.ATION. 

0 

c 

iv 

0 

Percentage 
of gain or 1 
loss. 1 

>.891. 

1881. 

Dibrugarh 

190,619 

136,143 

+ 64,476 

+ 51*1 

North Lakhimpur .. j 

63,434 

53,750 

+ 9,684 

+ i 8 ’o 

Total 

284,053 

179,893 

4-74,10O 

+412 


cent, on the return for 1881, against a 
comparatively small increase of 18 per 
cent, in North Lakhimpur. Figures are 
not available for the previous census to 
enable the causes of the increase to be 
analysed by subdivisions. Taking the 
district as a whole, the natural growth 
amounts to 29,425, or 16 36 per cent, of 
the total increase ; the immigrants from 
other districts account for 2'65 per cent- 
and those from other provinces for the remaining 22'2i percent. The natural growth 
would amount to i8'8 per cent, in the decade, or 1*73 per cent, per annum, if the emi- 
gration from the district which appears to have taken place since 1881 be included, the 
number of Lakhimpur-born persons who were censused elsewhere being 5,069 at the 
present census, against only 674 in 1881. These emigrants are cultivators, who have 
crossed the boundary of the two adjacent districts, Sibsagar and Darrang; their loss is 
more than counterbalanced by the immigration of other cultivators from those districts. 
The immigrants from Lower,Assam and from other provinces are principally persons 
who came to the district as tea garden coolies, but the number includes also a fair 
sprinkling of traders. 

’‘30. I have already alluded to North Cachar in discussing the variations in the 
North c«cii*r. population of Cachar Plains. This tract is really a 

subdivision of the Cachar district, but has been separately 
treated, because it is only administratively connected with Cachar Plains, and its locd 
conditions are quite distinct. It is, however, difficult to trace the variations in its 
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population apart from those of the plains portion of the district. At the census, VarUtiOfls its 
jjfer^ons born there were shown simply as born in Cachar, and the birth places of the the popu* 
persons who had left the subdivision and settled in the Naga Hills were similarly lAtlon. 
returned. The jDopulation eensused in the subdivision amounts to only 18,941, against 
20,120 ten years .igo. There is thus a decrease of 1,179, which is attributed by the 
subdivisional officer partly to the absence of persons working as coolies in Lushai-land 
and elsewhere, and partly to emigration to the Naga Hills. The latter district was not 
censused in 1881, and it is thus impo.s.sible to ascertain what was the number of the 
Cachar-born population then resident there. The present census shows the number 
to be 2,989, and it is not improbable that a number of these are recent settlers from 
North Cachar. The return fur the Khasi and Jaintia Hills shows 728 persons born in 
Cachar, against only 202 in 1 88 1 , and no doubt a number of the new .settlers are immigrants 
from North Cachar. On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the decrease during the 
last decennium is entirely due to emigration, and not to an excess of deaths over births.* 

31. No detailed comparison with the results of 1881 can be instituted in the case 

„ of the Naga Hills district, as it was not censused on that 

Naga nilla. . 

occasion. A very careful estimate, however, was framed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, who calculated that the population then amounted to 94,380.+ 

The population, as now ascertained by a regular census, amounts to 122,867,0! whom 
26,416 were found in the Mokokchang .subdivision, which has been included in the 
district since 1881. The remainder (96,451) represents the number of pensons living in 
the area for which the estimate referred to above was framed, and the close agreement 
between the two results shows how accurate that estimate was, t The district contains 
nearly three thousand settlers from Cachar, most of whom are Kacha Nagas from the 
North Cachar subdivision, and slightly over seven thousand persons from Nowgong, these 
latter being chiefly Mikirs, whose habits are notoriously migratory. Immigration properly 
so called, that is to say, immigration from other province.s, does not exist, the only 
residents of this class being men in the local regiment or police battalion, or otherwise in 
Government service, together with a very small number of traders from Bengal, none 
of whom are permanently settled in the district. 


32. The population of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills has risen from 169,360 in 1881 to 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Statement No. 37 * shorn ng the variation in 
the population of the Khasi and Jaintia 


197,904 at ^ the present census, the net 
increase being. 28,544, or 16-85 per cent. Of 
this, 25,776, or 15-58 per cent., is due to natural 


growth, 2,150, or 1-27 per cent., to immigration 
from other districts, and 618, oro-36 per cent., 
to settlers from other provinces. The number 
of emigrants is larger than in i88i ;;indif 
these are taken as part of the natural growth, 
the gain will be 16-73 per cent, for the decade, 
or I -56 per cent, per annum, — a rate ofincrease 
which would be thought considerable in any 
country. The reason for this high figure 
appears to be that the greater part of the 
district is entirely free from malarious jungles, and that the people are industrious, 
and in consequence very well to do. 



• Tli» population appean to have been decreaaing atcadily for a number of years. In 1856*57 it ii stated to have amounted to 29,428 (Allen's 
Map€rt)i and in 1873 It was estimated at 37*775. There is, however, some uncertainty regarding the iioundarlcs at the time of these estimates, 
t Including 1,380 persons, who were regularly censused In the station of Kohima, 

8 It waa, however, followed by another estimate two years later, in which the population was considerably overstated. 


L2 
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• Variations In 

the pop\l- i\fg_ showing the rhiinges in 

latloo. the population of the Khasi and Jaintia 

Hills by subdivisions. 



PoHl'LATlIiN. 







J’crccnt- 




s 



l«yi. 

1 . 8 . 81 . 



Shillong 

1 J 1 , t'<.3 

112,1^13 


iK'l 

Juwni 



8.073 

MM 

Total 

1 

197.004 jlOO.300 

28.544 

10 8 


Y«ar nr Cknsus. 

<< 

0 . 

0 

Cm 

g 

•a a 

alv: 

u iJ 

0 S| 

Immk 

Is 

62 

Re 
£ “• 

iSgi 

I J 1,5/0 

f 07 , 04 .'> 

5,853 

8,073 

i 38 i 

» 0 'j ,543 j 

0.8,077 


8, a 13 

Gam or joss 

-H3.0J2 

-♦■9,50.8 

-♦■3,015 

— lOl 

Pcnentagc of gain or . 

-^ 10'07 

+V 70 

-*•.80 70 

-'1‘wG 

loss, 





Pcrccutfigc on total j 
po|Mil.ition. 

-♦•lo'f)7 

-f* 8 ‘ 7 J 


-014 


The sadr subdivision show.s a somewhat more rapid rate of increase than Jowai, 

the reason apparently being partly tha/ fhe 

former contains the headquarters station, Shillong, 
which is also the capital of the province, and 
partly that Jowai has a rather unhc.althy terai, 
and is inhabited by opium-eating Lalungs 
and Mikirs, as well as by persons of Khasi 
extraction. The migration between the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and other districts is very 
slight, and consists mainly of cultivators, who 
cross and recross the boundary when they clvinge their old clearances for new 
ones. The other foreigners are chiefly oflicials and traders settled in Shillong. 

23. There was no regular census of the whole of the Garo Hills district in 1881. The 
Garo Hills. plains portion was censused synchronously, but 

Statement No. . 79 , showing the variation in the estimate was framed by applying 

population of the Garo 1 1 ills district. .. 4^1 i. • j l f 1 4 I 

^ ^ to the ascertained number of houses the 

average population per house found in 
certain test villages. A comparison of these 
results with those of the actual census carried 
out on this oc('asion shows an increase of 
12,022, or 10*97 per cent., of which 9,568, or 
8*73 per cent., is duo to natural growth, and 
2*38 per cent, to immigration from other dis- 
tricts, while th(j number of persons born in 
other provinces shows a slight decrease. Nearly all the immigrants from other districts 
come from the adjacent district of Goalpara, and are found chiefly in the plains mauzas, 
from which there has been, to a less extent, a corresponding emigration across the Goalpara 
boundary. The total number of persons of other provinces censustal in the district is 
less by 161 than in 1881, although the figures then relumed were for a small portion of the 
district only.^ The decrease would have been greater still had il not b(‘en for the presence 
of two elephant-catching parties in the district at the time of the census,! who numbered 
in all about 900 souls. Including persons bom in the Garo Hills but censused else- 
where, the natural growth of the population amounts to 12*21 per cent, in the ten years, 
or 1*14 per cent, per annum. As the district has in parts suffered very severely from 
kala-asdr^ it is improbable that this increase is altogether real. It seems likely that part 
at least is due to the population having been slightly underestimated in 1881. 

34 ‘ Turning now to the increase in the population of the province generally, it will 

Changes in the total popuiaUofl statement in the margin that there has 

of the province. ^Jy^nce of 595,407, or 12*19 Cent. Of this, 

365 ) 445 ^ 7 48 per cent., represents the natural growth, and 229,962, or 4*71 per eent. 

Statement No. 40, simwing the changes in the population the increase duc to immigration, 
of the province generally. Thc real natural increase is, howcvcr, 

somewhat less, as the figures givep in 
thc statement include a population of 
70,050 in North Lushai and the 
Mokokchang subdivision of the Naga 
Hills, which were not included in the 
operations of 1881. Excluding the 
inhabitants of these tracts, the natural 
growth amounts to 6'09 per cent, in 

♦ At the tame time thia woi thc only part of the dietrlct In which foreigners would bo found to any appreciable extent, 
t TboK of the Government Kbedda Department and of the Mahintja of SliusHang Durgapur. 


ClAHHrii CONfRl- 
nUTINl. 10 IIIK 

POPULATIDN-. 

<a' 

lA 

0 

% 

2 

fl 

iNrKr.A»>*. 

J.89I. 

18.S1, 

Cl 

3 

1 

Pence r 
total 
tion. 

Persons born m 
thc province. 

4,966,161 

4,600,716 

365,445 

-♦•7’94 

+ 7'4« 

PefTiftns born in 
other provinces. 

S'0,073 

380,710 

+339,963 

-♦■81 -93 

+ 47* 

Total 

6,4^33 

4.881,426 

■♦•605,407 

“+1210 

+ 1210 
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Natural growth. 


Imniig:ration. 


the lo years, or *59 per cent, per annum. The natural growth of the different Variationsin 

disft-iqjts has already been discussed. The general result appears to be that the population the popu- 

of the eastern portion of the province is advancing far J®tion, 
more rapidly thanj that of the western districts. The 

natural increase in Cachar is more than three times as great as In Sylhet. In the 

Brahmaputra Valley, Goalpara shows a considerable decrease in its natural population, 
and so also does Kamrup, though to a less extent. The population of Darrang is 
stationary, that of Nowgong is growing at the rate of 10 per 1,000 per annum, and that 
of Sibsagar at the annual rate of ir5 per 1,000, while in Lakhimpur the rate r(*achcs 
17*3 per 1,000, which is approximately the same as in Cachar, the eastern district of the 
Surfna Valley. The growth of the population in the hill districts cannot be stated with 
any degree of accuracy. 

The increase in the number of immigrants from other provinces is remarkable ; 

the number of persons born elsewhere is 510,672, against 
280,710 in 1881, being an increase of nearly 82 per 
cent, in the course of the decade. This subject will be more fully dealt with 
in the chapter on birt hr places, but I may state here that out of the total number of 
immigrants about 424,000, or 83 per cent., arc probably persons who originally came 
to the province as garden coolies, and that of the remainder, some 61,000, or 
nearly 12 percent., are cultivators from adjacent districts of Bengal. I have cal- 
culated that on the average an annual immigration of close upon 39,000 persons 
must have taken place in order to keep up the number of immigrants censused 
in Assam in 1881, and produce the increase over that number which has been 
recorded at the present census,* 

The loss to the province by emigration during the inter-censal interval has been 
very slight. The total number of persons born in Assam 
who were censused in other provinces in 1881 was 41,0381 
and the number has now risen to 43,61 1, so that the net increase of persons born 

in the province who have emigrated during the decade over the number of such 

persons who were absent in 1881, but have since returned, is only 2,573. The total net 
emigration of persons born in Assam is therefore represented by this figure, plus the 
number required to keep up the emigrant population of 1881, which at the 'assumed 
death rate of 35 per 1,000 would involve an annual exodus of 1,687 persons. 

35. - The rate of increase during the past ten years in Assam is compared with that in 
CompsriMn with other provinces, o^l^cr provinces in statement No. 41. The growth of the 

population is less than in Lower Burma, and is also below 
that returned for Madras and Bombay, where the figures 
represent a recovery from the famine of 1877, but, with 
these exceptions, the rate of increase in Assam exceeds 
that of other provinces. The Punjab comes next with 
an advance of i6’42 per cent., and then the Central 
Provinces with 9 5 1. But, as 1 have .already pointed out, 
the comparatively rapid increase in this province is 
largely due to the greater number of immigrants, who bear 
a higher proportion to the total population than was .shown 
at the census of 1 88 1 for any province except Berar and 
Lower Burma. Excluding the increase due to immigration, 
the rate is only 7 48 per cent., or less than in any 
province except Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and far less than the vast 
areas of waste land and the general prosperity of the inhabitants would have led one to 
anticipate. 

* On the AMumptlon that immigranta who were scttlcil in the province in i88i die at the normal rate of 35 per 1,000 per annum and the 
acclimatiKd new artivals at the rate of 40 per 1,000, 


Emigration. 


Statement No. 41^ C 07 nparing the 
rate of increase in Assam •with 
that in other provinces. 


pR(tV!N(.K. 

I'crccnt.igc 
of Increase. 

Aatnm 

+ ia ’>7 

Bengal 


Berar 

+ 8’.iS 

Bombay 

•f M’31 

Lower Burma 

-faaao 

Central Province* . . 

+ 9’5i 

Madras 

d-irsi 

North- Wcitern Provinces .. 

6*40 

Pn^b 

+ io-4a 


non- 
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36. I have explained that the slow rate of pr<^;rMs'^ 1 sV>(iue death rate 

rather than to a deficiency in the.ahmi^^tti^er of btrths, 
CoQcliifipiii , , ■■ ^ 

and this point will be further dw^t;. ’^||^Connection 

with the age statistics of the people. It has already been poiiited’i^laithat much 

of the mortality is avoidable, and it is to be hoped that • the tiiiie is not far 

(li.stant when a better knowledge of the laws of health and sanitation may cause 

much of this needless loss of life to disappear, and with it the painful anomaly of 

an exceptionally slow rate of natural increase in a country where the population 

is unusually sparse and the main obstacle in the way of a more rapid growth of 

its material prosperity is the want of a sufficient number of inhabitants to reclaim 

its fertile soil from the jungles which now infest it. 



CHAPTER rn.^lHE RELIGIONS OF THE P0^LE. 



Diagram sliewing the Number of Persons belonging to each of the Main Eeligions in Assam. 

The total 2>omiiai ton oj all religions ts shewn horizontally, the percentage which the members of each religion hear to the total populaiion u sham verlically. 

The absolute population of each i^maU square is 1,000. 
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CHAPTER III.— THE RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
IMPERIAL TABLES V AND VI. 


37 - Very little is known about the early religious history of Assam. The Buddhists Religions. 

of the present day are all foreigners, either Shans or 
Early nligious history. r>, . . .i . , i- 

Bhutias ; but there seems to be every reason to believe 

that the doctrines of Sakya Muni were widely spread amongst the indigenous 
population of the province at some previous period of its history. Traces of Buddhist 
architecture are discernible in the temples of Kdmdkhya, Singheswar, and Hdjo, and 
the latter contains a statue of Buddha, which the common people c.ill the Mahdmuni, 
and which is still visited by Buddhist pilgrims from Bhutan and Tibet. Another statue 
of Buddha is to be seen carved in the rock on the bank of the Brahmaputra below the 
ditk bungalow at Gauhati, and a ruined temple .at Singri Parbat is, like Htijo, in griMt 
repute amongst the Bhutias.* In the life of Sankar Deb, we are told how he met with 
and converted two Buddhists in the Nowgong district, and the account of Ralph Fitch, 
who travelled in India in the sixteenth century, shows that Buddhist principles were still 
powerful amongst the people in the western part of the Koch kingdom. f But the 
influence of that religion must even then have been on the decline. Hinduism had for 
years been the religion of the rulers of the country, and to-day there are no traces of 
Buddhism remaining, except possibly in the general laxity regarding caste, t .and 
the monastic constitution of the Vaishnava Sattras on the Majuli and elsewhere. 

The date when Buddhism was introduced into Assam is unknown ; but we have it on 
the authority of Hiouen Thsang, the celebrated Chinese traveller who toured through 
India during the years 629 to 645 A.D., that at that period Buddhism was unknown. 

He visited Kdmarupa at the invitation of the king Kumiir Bhdskara Varman, and in 
his description of the country says “ the people adore and sacrifice to the Devas, .-.nd 
have no fsuth in Buddha ; hence from the time Buddha appeared in the world, even 
down to the present time, there never as yet has been built one Siut'harama as a place 
for the priests to assemble. There are as many as a hundred Deva temples and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads.”^ There were, however, signs that Buddhist 
tenets were even then beginning to gain ground. There were some disciples of ' the 
pure faith ’ who said their prayers in secret, and the king, though he had no faith in 
Buddha, much respected Srdnimias of learning. He was, besides, apparently a v.issal 
of Sildditya II of Kanouj, and at his summons attended one of the great Buddhist 
conferences assembled by that monarch. It appears, therefore, that the Buddhist period 
lay somewhere between the middle of the seventh and the end of the fifteenth century, 
and it seems not improbable that the Pal kings of Assam were an offshoot of the 
Buddhist line of that name who ruled in Bengal|| from 855 to 1040 A.D., and that 
Buddhism was at its zenith in Assam during their tenure of power. 


• It ianiore particularly in favour amongxt barren women. Prajnn DebI, the emblem of creative power, le venerated by the Bufltlhl«t\ just as 
the ia adored amongst certain sects of Hindu*. 

t « There they be all Gentiles and will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep* goals, dogs, rats, birds, and for all living animals. If a man h 
or buy any quick thing in other places, and bring It thither, they will give him money for it, or other victuals, and keep U l« their hospitals or let it yn. 
They will give meat to the ants.’* (Apud BlOchmann, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, *873, page 940.) 

t This ii alto capable of other explanations, such as the small proportion of Aryan immigrants, or , the Influence of the Vaishnava tea. Iimg^.f 


Sankar Deb, 

S neal*|*ftoddhUtJUcordiofthe Westefn World*, volume II, page igfi. A writer In the Cs/diffa November 1867, makes Hitmen Ths.'»n 

tell quite a d ft bS f ii l tale, but this is because he wrongly identified Vaisali with Knmrup, 

I RalOoiWtohl Ram Baraa, in his •BuranjJ* (pa«c 4*), the Assam PAl dynasty was Buddhist, but docs not quote his authorit>. i bc 
coincidence taWW, Rc, With the Bengal PWe makes it probable that this was the cas<v and further confirmation is derived from the fact llmt 
Assam is said to have been conquered by Deva Pala of Bengal, Clfca 900 A.D. (Dutfe ‘Ancient India*, volume III, page S44), 
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Hiaduism. 


Hindu sects. 
Saktism. 


Religions. 38. But whether Buddhi.sm was ever the State religion or not, it is clear that it was 

preceded, as it was follov;ed, by Hinduism. What Ahe 
tenets of the earlier Hindu rulers were Is a matter of" some 
uncertainty. The king of K/miarupa at the time of Hioiien Thsang’s visit is described 
as of therac'e of Narayan Deb, and the l^'fahman of Upper Assam whfl housed the Ahom 
king Chud/mgplni during his helpless childhood was also a worshipper of Vishnu.* 
In the Jogini Tanlra, Krishna is .said to have given the kingdom of Kamarupa to the 
Asura, Narak, and when he thought fit to kill him, to have similarly beffumded 
his sun Bhogdatta. On the other hand, Kamrup is the place where the Tantrik 
worship is said to have originated, and is, besides, the scene of many of the advent uies 
of Siva, which are described at length in the Jogini Tantra and other religious works. f 

39. The Hindus of the present day belong chiefly to two sects, — the Valshnava and 
the Sakta. Of these, in their present form, the Sakta is 
the more ancient. Its fundanuMital element is the worsliip 
of the female principle, the procreative power of the divinity 

as manifested by personified desire.j The adherents of this sect ba.se their observances 
on the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various ceremonies, prayers, and 
incantations are prescribed in the Jorm of a dialogue between Siva and his wife Parbati. The 
followers of the Tantras consider them to be a fifth Veda of equal antiquity and superior 
authority. J Their religious ceremonies have fretiiiently been the subject of adverse criticism. 
Robinson says|| that some of the formulas used at the festival in honour of Kairuikhya 
relate to things that can never become the subject of description, and that the 
most abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhfbited, which it is scarcely 
possible to suppose the human mind could be capable of devising.” I am not aware 
on what authority he framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
arc supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, been contradicted. It is 
well known that dancing girls are maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems 
certain that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise of religion.^] 

The main doctrinal divergence between Siiktas and Vaishnavas is that the former 
believe in the efficacy of sacrifices, whereas the latter do not. At the present day 
goats and pigeons are daily offered by the Saktas, and iha .sacrifice of buffaloes is not 
infrequent. In former times, human beings were also immolated at the shrine of Kali. 
When the temple of Kiimakhya was rebuilt in 1565 A.D., Nar Narayan con.sccrated 
it with numerous sacrifices, including 140 men, who.se heads he offered to the goddess 
on copper plates.*'*' Similar sacrifices were frequently offered at the copper temple 
at Sadiya, and at Beltolah in Kamrup. It was owing to the seizure of four British 
subjects for this atrocious purpose that the Raja of Jaintia was deposed In 1835. 

40. It is not to be wondered at that, the public mind should have revolted against such 
a religion almost as soon as it was established. The leader 
of the revolt was Sankar Deb,f f the great grandson of 


Vaishnavism.— Sankiir Deb. 


• 13 nf Iln; ‘A'lain Muranji’ by Kjim NV.ih 'iamuii Pliukcn. 

t It 1% for nivtaiuc-, tlic j'I.kc where ji.vt of Sati\ body fell, ami the whtre KjiukUo reLDicrctl hm form after Siia had iitrned him io 

a«.hC'. 11 k (if L iii.in.ind 111 llic nrahm.ij.utra is said to li,i\c been ronutrurtfd liy Sna to scru n Inmsclt durin|; the day when returning lute one 
niuminc Irom an aiiiaton \ isit to tfn: Kn«ldc«.>. Ki’mnikhva. 

t Cj. Wilson's* Kcligion of ihc Ifiiidn*;', ( b.iii. VI, 240. 

1 liL txatt d.itc .it which thij wire wrrticn ig imccrbiin. Some nf ihrm are rcftiTcd to in llie fur, mu, .and .arc, therefore, presumably, of jp’eatcr 
qvih. llic Joi;ini faiitra, wlmh dials mure p.irtu nl.irlv with Ass.im, In iIh prevent form, is probablv not more than joo or 300>ear«i old. It is 
T> . I ' ^ ‘ I’ •'‘dditmiis .ind .altcr.itiojis liine been made, A ropy of the JorihI Xantr.a, in the possession of a 

• n (f How 11 Mnlunpnr, contains rifcruices to events which occurred at the hej'innlnj; of the prevent century, 

Ij I lescriptue Account of Ahvam page 25,8, 

^ ■“count of .Siktivm 18 guru hy Professor Monicr Williams m hi» vvork on ' Ueligious l.ifcand Thought in India', He sums 

up the princip.al ntes as follows ; “ 

i. I he dr.nkiiiK of w me and b.iuors of various kimk j 3. The e.iting of lish. 

.itmjT uf meat. | .j. The eating of pari hed nr fried j;ralii. 

5. Sexual union. 

/ic,v * I‘“ruslin.aiTuh' m the pos-icssion of R.aja l.akhinara>ati Kuor of Ilovvll Mohanpur. 

' and nf H . A h ^ *449 and to have died in 1569 A.I). I here is ev idence that he lived in the reign of Naf Nariyan, iSSS'lsSi 
1C om King Chuhuinung, alias Swarga Nardyan, 1497**539, but the exact dates of his birth and death cannot be verified 
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Bamunias. 


Mahapurushias. 


Moamarias. 


Chandibar Kiyastha. He was born at Botodroba in Nowgong, and preached a purified Religions. 
Vai^navisrn, in which he inculcated the doctrine of salvation by faith and prayer rather 
than by sacrifices. He had spent twelve y(*ars in Bengal, during which time he had 
learnt from Chailanya the principles of the new religion which he afterwards propagated 
in Assam. He at first took up his abode in Ahom territory, but was subj(‘cted to much 
petty persecution, owing to the enmity of the Brahmans, who had the ear of the Ahom 
king. Eventually one of his disciples was killed, and he then went to Barpeta, where he 
proclaimed the new religion far and wide. 

He had appointed Madhab Deb, a Kayastha like himself, as his successor, but on 
his death this nomination was not universally accepted, and 
several of his Brahman disciples broke off, and formed 
separate sects of their own. Th(.‘ chief of these were Deb Dimudar, Harl Deb, and Gopal 
Deb, who founded numerous Sattras, of which the most imporlanl are Auniati, Dakhinpdt^ 

Garumur, and Kurua Bahi. Tht* main difference between their tenets and those held 
by Madhab and his followers is that the former pay more attention to the distinctions of 
caste, and are not so uncompromising in their hostility to idols and sacrifices. The 
present Goseins dt*ny the account of the origin of the^ir sects quoted above, and 

repudiate all connection with Sankar Deb and other Sudra 
divines. Amongst his own followers, Madhab attained even 
a greater repute than Sankar Deb. He was himself more of an ascetic than Sankar Deb, 
but permitted greater laxity to his followers, who are known as Maluipurushias. The 
headquarters of ihc. sc('t is at Barp(‘ta. In Lower y\ssam the Mahapurushia form of 
Vaishnavism is more generally professed, while in Upper Assam the Bamunia tenets of 
Dilmudar, Hari Deb, and Gopal Deb predominate. 

The only important Sudra Saltra in Upper Assam is that oftheMatakor Moamaria 
Gosein, whose followers are drawn from the lower castes, and 
chiefly from the Dorns and Haris. The Gosein is a Kalita» 
and the sect is presumably an offshoot of the reformation effected by Sankar Deb.* Its 
adherents were persecuted by the later Ahom rulers, who tried to convert them 
forcibly to Saktism, until eventually they rebelled and drove the Ahom king toGaiihati, 

They were in their turn defeated, and the conflict continued until Captain Welsh came 
to the assistance of the ruling prince. The sect still has a C()nsiderable number of 
adherents in the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts. 

41. Between the Mahapurushias and the Bamunias no room was left for the old 

Sakta form of religion, which was almost entirely stamped 
out. It was afterwards revived by the Ahom King Rudra 

Singh, who wished to adopt Hinduism, and, being too proud to take the Sanvi from a 
subject, imported Krishnaram Bhattjicharji from Nuddea. Krishnanim was a Sakta, and 
was given the temple of Kamakhya, from which he took the name of Parbatia Gosein, 

On the accession of Lakshmi, Rudra Singh’s youngest son, the Parbatia Gosein refused 
to recognise him on the score of illegitimacy, and he therefore imported a new priest, 
who was also a Siikta, and was the first of the Na Goseins. These, with the 
Niiti Goseins, who are descended from the Parbatia Goseins, are the chief heads of the 
Sfikta worship in Assam, and, owing to the favour in which they were held by the Ahom 
kings, they have succeeded in regaining a good deal of the ground lost by the Sdktas in 
consequence of the preaching of Sankar Deb and his followers. f 

42. The ignorance of the common people regarding the tenets which they nominally 

•Latter-day tendencies- Sakta or profess is SO great, and the return of sect was therefore st) un- 
Vaishnava. trustworthy, that it was thought to be useless to attempt to 

♦The tradition th.Ht Anirotih, the founder of the sect, «;«« one nt four diM iplcs to hIu •” sonic property h.ad bun entrugted by llicir (Joscin • that 
he Rtolc the property, and hcliif; ilc^ctlcd was pul into .1 basket an«l thrown Into the ri\ir. He landed near Nowj^omr, and lucd on the Moanian bti 
from which comes the name ‘Moainarl.i Another explanation of the name is that It was applied to the mcnihers of the seel in contempt, because* they 
were in the habit of cati lung and e;«ting the .t/on fish, The other title of the Gosein is Utd-ivcd from the Malak country, m which the majority of hin 
followers formerly resided. 

t There arc still a tew preWaishnara Siktas whose Goseins are called Mukali Muri^ from their habit ol wearing no bead*gcar, 

VOL. L 


Sakta revival. 
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Religions. 'tabulate the information contained under this head in the census schedules. It is impossible, 

therefore, to gau.£;e th(! tendency of each sect to increase or die out by reference '"to 

actu.'d figures. I am, however, inclined to think that Siiktism has more vital force than 

Vaishnavism. Many V’aishnavas are attracted by the more realistic worship of the Siiktas, 

and offer sacrifices at Kiiimikhya, despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.* 

43. One S(‘ct of Hindus, it it can be described as such, still rem.ains to be mentioned. 

„ . . I rt-fer to the Brahmos. The persons of this persuasion have 

Brahmoism. , • . , , , 

been included as Hindus in Table VI, p.artly because they 
de.sired to be classified as such, and partly because m.any actu.ally returned themselves as 
Hindus in the enumeration schedules, so that the number returned as Brahmos does not 
by any means adequately represent the re;d number of persons who belong to this 
modified form of Hinduism. Details of those who did return themselves separately have 
been given in Provincial Tables V and VI, which show the number to be 148 males and 
91 females, tot.al 239, a figure which, as already stated, is far below the actual facts. It 
seems unnecessary to give any detailed account of the rise, progress, and tenets of Brah- 
moism, as the sect appertains to Bengal rather th, an to this province, and has been fully 
described by Professor Monier U illiams. Most of its adherents are immigrants from Bengal, 
and it has made very little way amongst the indigenous Assamese. There is, however, a 
small mission at work amongst the Khilsis, which is said to be meeting with fair success. 

44- The total number of Hindus enumerated in Assam is 2,997,072, or 34'72 per 
Growth of Hinduism cannot be of the population. It is unfortunately impossible to 

ascertained by comparison with Compare the.se figures with those returned in 1 88 1 as on that 

the figures of 1881. • i 1 , ’ 

oct.csion only one column was provided in the schedules for 

religion .and caste, and the return was therefore in many cases defective. In I he case of the 

hill tribes, the tribe only was returned, and no distinction could, therefore, be made afterwards 

between those who were Hindus and those who were not. It was thus iK'ces.sary to class 

the whole of each tribe either as Hindu or Animistic, and there were no figures to show to 

which category the m.ajurity of the tribe belongial. The rule adopted appears to have 

been that tribes on the frontier which were altogether beyond Hindu influence were shown 

as Animistic, and those which were beginning to come under that influence as Hindu. 

Whether this method of classification was the best possible or not is immaterial ; whatever 

had been the classification adopted in the census oflice, the defect in the original schedules 

would have made it impossible to prepare a numerically correct return. On this occasion 

religion has been returned separately from caste, and the persons in each aboriginal tribe 

who have returned themselves as Hindus have been shown as such, while tho.se who did 

not so return themselves have been entered as belonging to animistic forms of bclief.f 

. A basis has therefore been laid for future comparison. 

v.,,... .... 

/> .uid Iiut ss.inly .1 MTV brief one, as any more (Irt.nlcd aLiount would be imt of i.loc <• m n 

th.c. f ' xtr.i AssiM.int ( ommm^lnncrs now serving in Ass.ini, Mr. M. N. (.hose and K.ii S C M mrne.- 

“'""t “> ~ 

lluddliis. .S„iiil.irly .SiU..,.m win. to ..•iin It' 'i ' , llli.ilia.i. remind one InrcWy of.lii- 

rcZrl .'. J mV"T r„|.. nf ennver... 

«cwH«,m.. ,„K.u„ 

gm o and .1.,^ 0„.m Id^ru. Zl .hc 1 "r ‘ "" ""*■ 

divination are 1.1.1 prai.iwid amnngs. .lie lower ca<.i-«. ial.imi.)r lonitiv upon tlu-m. On Mali oi, anions also oiorelsm .-nd 

.dopred'”I!am^“X!^™oX^^l^l:ll:^ ‘hcpri„olp.o 

to define hiB creed, or dcwibcd it by any nthcr name than ll t r f “'‘l•lb, where Mr. Ibbetson slid *• livery native who was unable 

the care. There are large marec-s of p„,l " n . “ , ' '‘"'■'"“'''c here a. olscwlmre. B„. .hl, 

rctnrre pr. , .„re. •» ‘ha. .licy arc Hindu, because ..my do no. deny I. i. ,o ytti^ 
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45* But, altliough figures cannot be given to show the extent to which Hinduism .Religions. 

^ has spread during the past ten years, it is well known that 

Hindu Propaganda. i , r w • i j i tm .• 

the work or prosclytisation is steadily going on. The time- 

honoured theory that a man cannot become a Hindu unless he is born a Hindu* has long 

since been demolkhed, and the methods in which the conversion is effected have been 

the subject of some interesting notes by Sir A. C. Lyall and others. f 


Conversion by fiction. 


46. The first, aiul pcihaps the most important, may bo described as conversion 

by fiction. The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the 
head of the tribe, discover th.at he is a Hindu of unexception- 
able antecedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit to conceal their identi- 
ty, and present him with a brand new genealogy, in which his descent is traced back 
to some god in the Hindu Pantheon or potentate in Hindu mythology. Thus, the 
Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, assuming the form of Haria M.andal, 


had intercourse with his wife, who was no other than an incarnation of IVirbati. While 
furnishing a divine origin for the king, the rest of the tribe were not forgotten; it was 
explained to lliem that they were Kshettriyas who had fled eastwards to escape from the 
wrath of Parasurama, and had remained there ever since disgui.sed as Mcches and Koehes. 
The Kuch.lri kings of lliramba were similarly converted, and, after their ancestry 
had been satisfactorily traced bark to Bhim, the two chiefs, Krishna and Govind Chandra, 
were placed about 1790 A.D. in the body of a large copper image of a cow, and thence 
produced as reclaimed Hindus to an admiring people. The whole of the Kiicharisof that 
part of the country were also admitted to be of Ksheltriya origin, and were allowed to 
assume the thread on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The conversion 
of the Manipiiris happened in precisely the .same way. Arjun was alleged to have been 
the founder of the royal family, while the masses of the people, like the Kiichdris, were 
admitted to be conci'aled Kshettriyas; and to this day a Naga or Kuki, on conversion, 
is at liberty at once to describohimself accordingly, and to assume the sacred thread, h'or 
the Ahoms, Indraj was selected .as the progenitor of the kings, but no sjjccial origin appears 
to have been assigned to the common people, so that an Ahoni on conversion takes as 
low a place in the Hindu caste system in his own estimation as he docs in that of 
orthodox Hindus. 


47. The above method of convcTsIon seems to have been reserved for ruling princes 
^ . and powerful tribes, and no new cases have occurred duriiiif 

the present century. It has the advantage of immediately 
furnishing large masses of new converts, but it involves concessions which the Brahmans 
are not incliiuxl to make without a prospect of getting an equivalent in return. Members of 
the tribes whose ancestry has already been invented continue to claim admittance to their 
reputed caste on conversion, but other aboriginals are kept on a much lower footing. 
Sometimes they change their name and enter a caste specially reserved for them, and 
sometimes they become Hindus without changing their tribal appellation. But in cither 
case their position is a comparatively low one. In the Assam Valley the ^ Koch ' is the 
great caste for converts. It is curious how this word, which was originally used to di signate 
a tribe, the members of which in Eastern Bengal and Goalpara discard the term on entering 
the Hindu system, should have survived in Assam as the name of a recognised Hindu caste, 


* Kach pcr*.on's statcinint .IS to his religion has bfcn acLCi>tcil, It Is therefore unncccsunrv to enter upon a discussion of w lull is and vihat is not a 
Vfindn. It isBuniclciil to say that the term includes alike the aborigiiMl conxert who phacca himself under the protcxlum of a rnisciii and the Hrahman 
who iHiIicvcs not in the Vedai nor observes the ceremonies presenbed there, but who hesitates to sever hlnisclf from the social system of his rare. 1 may, 
hflitrever, (|notc the views of a rexent writer III the ra/i«/04 who IS himself a Iliiuhi, lie says that the Hind ns arc* those people of India who 

hclong to a hlcrarrhy of c'.astc, and that what the Hindus or ,i maior i»ortinii of the eommnnity do h Hinduism, He adds tlut Himiuism is not a 
religious organisation, but a purely social tivstcm. 'J he dehiiilioii thus given may Im: criticised as vague .and negative, but I lielicvc it m the licst which 
can be supplied. A Hindu, it seems to me, i* a person who recognises caste. 

t The dillcreut methods ot conversion have been well sumin.anscd by Mr. Risley at p.iges xv I, xv ii, volume I of his * TriU-s and Castes of Mcegal *. 
t Indra enters also Into the tradition.s of the Mon-Aiiam rmes, and Forbes teIN us th.it he alone of the grcMt Vedir gods has been admitted into 
Diiddhiat mythology ( 'Laiigu.'iges of Further India’, page 41 ). It is thus a question whether the Ahom Kings brought their tradition regarding thetf 
descent from Indra with them to Asiam, or whether it was manufactured for them here by the lirahinans, 

MS 
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Religions, into which art absorbed converts from among.st the Kiichdri,* Ldlung,*Mikir, and other 
aboriginal tribes. Perhaps the idea was that members of ot her tribes should not be allowed 
to assume the .same name on conversion as that reserved for the dominant tribe, butrthat, 
when converted, they were thought to be well enough rewarded if permitted to denote them- 
selves by the appellation borne by the latter before they embraced Hinduism. But even this 
name cannot be adopted all at once. When a KiichAri first puts himself under the protection 
of a Gosein, he is called a S.arania.f At this stage, Hinduism is little more than a name. 
He cats pigs and fowls, and continues to drink strong liquor. After a time he modifies his 
mode of living somewhat, and becomes a Modahi, and then after several generations, when he 
has given up or concealed his ta.stc for all forbidden food and drink, and become, in outward 
appearance at least, a ceremonially pure Hindu, he is accepted as aKtlmtAlior Bor Koch. 
This, however, is a matter of many years, as madh and pig’s flesh are dear to the aboriginal 
palate, and many a man who would f.ain be admitted as a true Hindu remains outside the 
pale, bec.ause it is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of his ancestors. J 

In the eastern portion of the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Goseins are of the 
Vaishnava persuasion, the fiction implied by this change of name is not considered 
necessary, § and a Kiichsiri, Ahom or other aboriginal|| continues to retain his tribal appel- 
lation. In the Surma Valley, excluding the K/icharis and Manipuris, w'ho claim to be 
Kshettriyas, there are very few aboriginal tribes. A few Tipperahs, however, are to be 
found In Sylhet ; some of these have been converted, and now bear the name ‘ Rarh ’, 
a term the origin of which seems to be uncertain. 


48. The inducements to conversion are not always apparent. Occ.asionally a 

Indwemeats to conversion. ^o^s amongst the people with much pomp and 

ceremony, and invites converts to come forward ;f but as a 
general rule it would seem that it is more the effect of the exclusiveness of their 
Hindu neighbours than the efforts of the Goseins which Induces these rude tribes to 


change their social status. For, after all, it is a matter of social position more than 
anything else. Hinduism asks for very little in the way- of dogma or belief : a man may 
be a theist or shamanist, it is all one, so long as he conforms to certain prescribed 
us.agcs ; and if he consents to conform to these, he is rewarded by a recognised place 
in the Hindu system without being troubled with questions regarding the orthodoxy of 
his religious beliefs.** It is the desire to rise in the social scale which induces the Kachtlri 


or Ahom to call himself a ‘ Hindu ’ ; and, considering the little that is asked in return, 
it is a wonder that the process of conversion, if the word may be used in this connection, 
does not make even more rapid progress than it at present appears to be doing. 


49 - The tribes amongst which most progress has been made in the past are those 
_ .. . , the rulers of which were flattered by the illustrious ancestry 

version. provided for them by the Brahmans, and were thereby 

induced to make Hinduism a State religion. Thus, after 
Sib Sing embraced that religion, the Ahoms, who held aloof, were looked upon as a 
separate and lower caste, and the same was also the case with the Koch, who declined 
to become Hindus. Amongst these tribes, therefore, the great majority are now 
Hindus. The tribes in the hills, on the other hand, have as yet come but very little 


* I he theory of a Kuhettnya origin hft#cmly been allowed for the KAch4rleof the kingdom of Hifamba or Cathar. Those of the Brahmapntfft 
Valley arc Ignorant of the more noble anceiitrv claimed b> their kintmen la the North Cachar HlU*. 

t The exact term varies. In Darning and Kamnip It is Sarani»| In Nowgong, Phalrl or Sam Koch. Hercmia Koch is linother ■ynon>Tn, 

X hven the KAmtAli Koch Indulge In pig's Iksh iu sfsntt. and I well remember the efforts made liy a local Gosein in MangaJdal some years ago 
to induce this class to exclude pork and other food from their diet. Some few promised to do so, jmt; the majority declined^ and even thoM 

bound themselveH by promises soon forgot them. 

» The * nhagavata Purana*, which is the great authority for the Valshnavas, teaches that all castes, and even the * Mlecchns’, may learn to hfiVe 
faith in Vishnu. ” 

i Here and elsewhere •aboriginal' is used In a loose sense as a convenient way of referring to the non-Hindu clement In the population. 

% The Vaishuava Goscmn of Upper Assam are said to display the greatest anxiety to secure converts. 

** It has already lieen pointed out that there is much in the religious beliefs of people belonging to castes which rank much higher than the Koch 
which IS quite foreign to the Hinduism of the Vedos or even ot Ute rurinas. The Pantheon of Ue Hindus, as of the Romani, hu loom (or aU 
the tribal gods of itf aboriginal converts. 
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into contact with Hinduism, and as a rule have not been brought to any great extent Religions, 
under its influence. A few Khdsis bordering on the plains of Sylhet have adopted the 
VaisKtiava form of Hinduism under the influence of a preacher of their own race, 
and a few Mikirs in Nowgong have entered the Koch caste. But these are cases in 
which people belonging to the hill tribes have come into contact with people of the 
plains. Those who reside in the hills still retain their .ancient animistic forms of worship. 

There is a third class of aboriginal tribes which have not been converted oi masse 
under the influence of fiction and the authority of their rulers, and which do not reside 
outside the influence of Hinduism. It is amongst these tribes that the process of 
conversion which h.as been described above is at the present day going on. The 
precise extent to which each tribe appears to have come under Hindu influence will 
be discussed in the caste chapter ; it will sulTice here to say that the tribes most amenable 
to Hinduism appear to be the Ahoms and the Chutiyas,* while the most steady resistance 
to conversion is offered by the Kdcharis of the Brahmaputra Valley. It may be added 
that the Vaishnava Goseins of Upper Assam seem to be more successful in obtaining 
converts than the Suktas or Mahapurushia Vaishnavas lower down the valley. 

50. Statement No. 42 shows the number of Hindus in each district of the pro- 
vince and the proportion which the professors of this religion 
bear to the total population. As would naturally be expected, 

the ratio is hipest in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where the process of converting the 

f. T . . ^ aboriginal tribes has been carried much 

further than in Lower Assam, and 
nearly all of them have now accepted 
Hinduism and h;ive placed themselves 
under one or other of the numerous 
Vaishnava Goseins of that portion of 
the country. In Kamrup, Darrang, and 
Nowgong the proportion of persons of 
animistic beliefs is larger, and Muham- 
madanism has made more progress, 
but not so much as in Cachar, Sylhet^ 
and Goalpara, and especially in the 
two last mentioned districts. In the 
Naga, and Khasi and J.aintia Hills the 
proportion of Hindus is very small ; in 
the Garo Hills the somewhat larger proportion is due, not to the progress of Hinduism 
amongst the Garos, but to the fact that that district includes a considerable plains area in 
which Hindus are more numerous. 

51. The strength of the Hindu element in Assam, as compared with other provinces, 

is shown in statement No. 43. The per- 


Strength of Hindus in each district. 


Statement No, 42^ showing the number and proportion of 
Hindus in each district. 


DisrKiur. j 

Number of 

1 i luduH. 

Percentage of 
Hindus m triiul 
popui.ilion. 

Ciichar Plains 


65*4S 

Sylhet 


47«5 

Goalpara .. 

JO0,|8J 

46 {1 

Kamrup 

14^,197 

70 to 

DarraiiK .. .. 


Oj’Ofi 

NowKong .. .. .. 

314,4^^9 

03*36 

Sibsagar .. «. 

4 1^745 

91*56 

Lakhimpur.. 

4 47, a, 14 

8y*44 

North Cachar 

5^,441 ' 

43’ 10 

Naga Hills 

4,4JX 

36 1 

Kbasi and Jaiiitia Hills 

4,567 

4 30 

Goto Hills .. 

H,J9J 

9*37 

North Lushal (Civil and Militar>) 

North Lushai (estimated^ 

1,607 

78 03 



Total for the Province •• 

2.997,072 

64 7^ 


Statement No. 4J, comparing the strength of the Hindu 
religion in Assam with that in ot'ier provinces. 


centage of Hindus is lower than in any other 
province except the Punjab and Burma, in 
the former of which the Musalmans and in 
the latter the Buddhists largely predominate. 
In Assam the number of Hindus is much 
larger than that of any other religion taken 
singly. It bears a lower ratio to the total 
population than in other provinces, because in 
addition to the Musalmans, there is a much 
larger number of persons of animistic forms of belief than there is in any other part of India. 

• At page e6ot the Kamt Census Report It was stated that the old priestly classes— the Ahom Dc»)dhai* and the Chutlya Dcorifi- still resisted the 
advance of Hinduism, but even these have given way, and now accept the ministrations of Hindu Goseins. They have not however as yet 
tteadoiMd ttropg drtnti and iwine'i flesh. 


Provinci. 

Percent- | 
age of 1 
Hindus, j 

Provim S. 

, Percent- 
age of 
! Hindus. 

Assam 

547a 

Mysore 

94*51 

Bengal 

6577 

Bombay 

74S0 

Burma ». .. 

3*36 

Berar 

9076 

Central Provinces 

7576 

Madras 

91*43 

North-West Provinces 


Punjab 

40*74 

and Oudh .. 

W*a 7 

Hyderabad .. .. i 

9073 

Central India 

• 

84 'ss 

R.ijputana .. 

87-50 
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52. Muhammadanism In the Surma Valley practically dates from* the conquest of 
Sylhet by Sultan Sikandar and Shah Julal about 1384 ^.D. 

Rise of Muhammadanism. appanmtly a few Musalmans before^ that 

dale, as the story which is current regardinjj the conquest of the country ascribes it 
le the desire to aveng(! a Musalman whose child had been killed b^ the Hindu ruler 
Gaur Gobind, because a kite had carried off a portion of the llesh of a cow which he 
had sacrificed, and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. But c\x'n if there were previously 
a few Musalmans in Sylhet, their number must have been very small, and there is no 
doubt that the real growth of this religion originated with the Muhammadan conquest. 
In the Brahmaputra Valley the Musalman religion obtained no converts until a much 
latcT date. The earliest believers in that faith who settled in the eastern districts were 
the remnants of the army of Turbuk, who were taken prisoners after that general’s defeat in 
1632. Lower Assam was frequently invaded by the Musalmans, but no permanent 
occupation was effected until 1637, Goalparaand part of Kamrup were permanently 

annexed to the empire, after the death of Parikhit Narayan, the Raja of the western Koch 
kingdom. The upper portion of the valley never formed part of the Musalman 
dominions. 


53. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the Musalmans are commonly known as ‘Gorias’, a 
term which connotes their origin from Gour, the headquar- 

Brief description of the Musal- Nawabs of Bengal. The great majority of persons 

mans of Assam. . ..... - tit 

professing this faith are, as in l^astern Bengal, local converts 

from amongst the lower castes and aboriginal tribes, who on conversion describe themselves 

as Shekhs. There are a few families of Saiads and Moghals, who are descendants of 

officials under the Musalman regime, and also some Palhans, who are mostly immigrant 

traders. To describe the religious belief of the indigenous followers of Muhammad 1 

cannot do better than quote the following extract from the last Census Report ; 

The Musalman peasantry of the Assam Valley, like those* of Bengal, are extreini'ly ignorant of 
the element.s of their faith. Soiik' of them have never ht'ard of Mahomet ; some regard him as a 
pt'rsonagi* corresponding in their system of religion to the Ram or Laihman of tin* Hindus; ollu'rs 
again be lieve that the word is an appellation expressive of the unity of God ; while some of the 
better educated explain that Mahonu t is their Dangar Pir, or chief saint, the minor saints being 
four individuals named Hoji (liajji), (ihoji (Ghazi), Aiilliya, and Ambiya. .\bu Hanifa appears 
as the son of Ali. The Koran is hardly read, even in Bengali, and in the original Arabic not at all ; 
and many of those who have heard of it cannot tell who wrote it. Yet any Muhammadan peasant, 
when asked, will lu* able to repeat a few scraps of prayer in Arabic* with a pronunciation of 
surprising accuracy, though his explanations of their sujiposed meaning are often ingeniously 
uide of the mark. Allahii Akbar, for instanc’e, is su[)posi*d to mean Allah Ekbar, a testimony to 
the onene ss of the Deity, and Khatimunnabiyyin signifies the Nabi, or saint, to whom worship 
[khataun) is due. 

The Musalmans have borrowed the ecclesiastical machinery of the Hindus. They have, their 
Goscins, or spiritual preceptors, to some om* of whom every Musalman is bound to attach liimself. 
The names of these personages, originally Arabic or IVrsian, have usually bi'en corrupted almost 
beyond recognition. 'I'hose most famous in Upper As.sam have their seats in the Jorhat subdivision 
of the Sibsagar district. Occasionally they bear the title of ‘Diwan', wdiile their local names are 
(h rived from their place of residence, or from the name of the first saint of the lini? whose 
successors are distinguisheef from him by the appellation ‘deka', or ‘youth*. Thus, the present 
Halungapuria (iosein is Akondeka, son of Kurpuldeka; the Bakirpiria Gosein (called after the first 
Pir of th(* line, one Bakir) is Aoldeka; and the successor of the deccasi'd Hak klioa (or Vegetarian) 
Diwan is called ‘ Diw an deka'.. These Musalman Goseinshave their own Sattras or establishments 
of resident di.si*iples (Bhagat), w’ho, however, arc not bound to celibacy. They collect their trilJ'utc 
from non-resident disciples by means of village olficers of their owm, called gaonburas, each of 
whom is assisted by a barik, or peon. The gaonbura is appointed by investiture with a turban 
at the hands of the Gosein. He receives no direct emoluments, but is entitled to the highest place 
at village entertainments on the occasion of religious festivals, weddings, funerals, &c. 
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The condition of the local Musalmans appears to have been even more degraded at 
the of Mir Jumla’s invasion in 1662 : 

The Muslims whom we met iii Assam ar(' Assamese in their habits and Muhammadans but 
in name. In fact, (hey like llu' Assamese better than us. A few Musalman stranj'ers that hacl 
settled there kept up prayers and fasts, but they wen; forbidden to chant the Azan and read the 
word of God in public.* 


It is possible, however, that this refers to the <lescendants of the prisoners taken at 
Turbuk’s invasion mentioned above, who are known as Morias, and until quite recently 
were exceptionally lax in their religious ob.servances. They had ab.andoned the practice 
of circumcision, and become as unrestnained in their diet and drink .as the hill tribc-s 
thcm.selvcs. Latterly they h.avc become more strict, and are now' rapidly assimilating 
themselves to the general Mu.salman population. The Muhammadans of the province 
describe themselves as Sunnis ; but it is clear th.at they h.ave but little knowledge of the 
dogmas on w'hich the sectarian divisions arc based. 


Distribution of Musalmans by 
districts. . 


Statement IVo. 44^ showing tJtc number and proportion of Musalmans 
in each district. 


54. Considering the ignorance of their religion displayed by the Musalmans of 
this province, it is not to be expected that they will succeed 
in increasing their numbers by converting persons of olher 
persuasions. There is no organised system of pro.selytisation, 
and such few persons as attorn to that religion do so for special reasons. Statement No. 44 

shows the number of Muham- 
madans returned at the last 
two censuses and the propor- 
tion which they bear to the 
total population. The actual 
number of the persons profess- 
ing this faith has increased in 
each district along with the 
genenal population. The pro- 
portion which they bear to the 
total population has not changed 
much. In Cachar Plains and 
Lakhimpur, owing to a larger 
proportion of immigrants of 
other religions, the percentage 
of Musalmans has declined ; 
in Sylhet, Darrang, Nowgong, 
Sibsag.ar, North Cachar, the 
N.aga Hills, and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills there has been a nominal Increase. The only 
districts in which the increase is at .all marked are Goalpara, Kamrup, and the Caro 
Hills. In the case of Goalpara, the explanation probably is that the immigrant agricultural 
population which has entered the district from Eastern Bengal during the past ten years 
consists more largely of Musalm.ans than of Hindus, w'hile in the Garo Hills it is said to 
be due to the presence of a number of Musalmans w’ith the elephant-catching p*arty 
which was working in the district when the census was taken. 
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The distribution of Musalmans as shown by the above statement is exactly 
what might be expected from the account which has been given of the growth of that 
religion in Assam. Sylhet, which was under Muhammadan rule for nearly four centucies, 
shows by far the highest proportion of Musalmans; next comes Cachar, which is 
peopled mainly by immigrants from Sylhet, and Goalpara, which belonged to the Delhi 
empire for a hundred and fifty years, follows closely on Cachar. The proportion of 


R'eligions, 


Extract from the Fathlya i* Journal of the AmbIic Society of Rcngal, 187X1 page 83, 
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Religions. Musalman.s in the other districts is insignificant, and decreases steadily as one goes up 
the valley. The permanent Musalinan population of the Garo Hills is to be fomid in 
the plains mauzas. In the other hill districts, persons of this religion are for the most 
part immigrants, — traders, servants of Europeans, and the like. ^ 

55. The total number of Musalmans in the province is 1,483,974, or 27-09 per cent. 

The number and proportion in other provinces is shown in 
Comparison with other province*. in the margin. The percentage of Musal- 

mans is highest in the Punjab ; Bengal stands second, and Assam third in this respect, 

and is followed at some distance 
SfaUma,tNo.4S,co,«parh,gthestnngU^ Bombay and the North-West 

rcUi^ion in Assam With that in other provinces. t-T . * • c 

Provinces, where the proportion of 
Musalmans Is only about half what 
it is in Assam. In proportion to the 
total population, there are four times 
as many Musalmans in Assam as 
there are In Madras. As already 
explained, the high proportion of 
Musalmans in this province Is due 
to the large number found in 
. ' Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, the 

three Rimgali speaking districts. Leaving these out of account, the proportion which 
Musalmans bear to the total population in the rest of Assam is only 4*9 per cent., or 
less than in any other part of India except the Central Provinces, Mysore, and Burma. 
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56. The total number of Christians in the province is 16,844, of whom i ,699 are returned 
as foreign, 383 as Eurasian, and the remainder, or 14,762, as 
Christians. native. Those classed as foreign are Europeans (including 

Americans) and a few Armenians, but the great majority come from the British 
Islands. The number of Eurasians Is less than might have been- expected ; and it is 
possible that some persons of this class have returned themselves as Europeans. 

Statement No. 46 shows the number and distribution of 
Christians by districts now and in 1881: 


Distribution by districts. 


Statement No. 46^ showinet the number pf Christians in Assam and their distribution 

by districts. 
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Notk.<— In 1881 Europeant and Eurasians were not shown separately, 
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^he largest number of Europeans is in Lakhimpur ; then come Sylhct, Sibsagar, and Religions. 
Cachar Plains. In all these districts the tea industry has attracted the majority of 
persons of this clars, as is also the case in Darrang, which stands next on the list. In 
the Khasi and Jaiiitia Hills, on the other hand, the Europeans returned are mainly 
officials residing at Shillong, the headquarters of the Local Administration. Most of 
those who arc not officials are missionaries of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission. Of the 
native Christians nearly half of the total number were censused in one district, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills ; the next largest number is returned in Goalpara ; Lakhimpur 

comes next, then the Garo Hills, and then Sibsagar. The number returned elsewhere is 
insignificant. 

57. The Christian religion is the only one for the propagation of which organised 

measures are taken. In Assam there are several missions. 

Mission enterprise. 


Judging by their results, the most Important of these is 
that of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, already referred to, who for many years past 
have been working amongst the Khasis. This race appears to be more than usually 
receptive of Christianity, and the number of Christians amongst them has ri.senfrom 1,895 
in 1881 to 6,941 at the present census. The next missions to be mentioned are those of 
the American Baptists, who have stations at Tura, Gauhati, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and 
Mokokchang. A fair amount of success has. attended their efforts, and the number of native 
Baptists now reported amchints to 3,718, against 1,475 ten years ago. The greater part of 
the increase is found in Goalpara and the Garo Hills. In Nowgong the number is almost 
Stationary, the increase during the last ten years being only 29, or less than three new 
converts a year. Next, in point of numbers, come the missions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, whose converts have risen from 640 to 1,324. The most 
important of these missions is that conducted amongst the Kacharis in the north of the 
Darrang district by Mr. Endle, whose converts appear to have risen from 194 to 509 in 
the course of the decade under review. There is a small colony of Christl.'in Santhals of 


the Lutheran Church in Goalpara, but this is rather a settlement of persons converted to 
Christianity elsewhere than a centre of mission work in the generally accepted use of the 
term. The total number of native Christians has risen during the last ten years from 
5^462 to 14,762. A small proportion of the increase is due to the immigration to tea 
gardens of Christian Uriyas and Santhals, but by far the greater part is the result of the 
labours of«the missionaries of different denominations within the province. But the above 
figures by no means adequately represent the labours of the missionaries. Besides convert- 
upwards of 9,000 persons to Christianity in the course of the past ten years, they have 
opened schools amongst the people and have been the means of spreading education in 
backward tracts. They have also in some places opened dispensaries, which are presided 

over by medical missionaries, and In various ways have helped to civilise the backward 

races amongst whom their chief work lies. 


VOL.* 
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' Religions! 58. In the case of Christians, the sects were also tabulated, and are sho^^ in 

Supplementary Table A, Parts I and II, froni which I nave 
Sect of Christians. prepared the following proportional statement : 


Statement No. 47, showing the percentage which the adherents of each sect bear to the total 
number of Christians of each race, and the percentage which the sectarians of each race 
bear to the total number of adherents of each sect. 
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Sects distributko by Rack. 

European, 

Eurasian. 


Total. 

European. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Church of England 


60*62 

3447 

897 

1476 

4" ’43 

5-31 

5326 

100 

Presbyterian 


1772 

313 

•05 

189 

94 *o 6 

3'75 

2*19 

100 

Free Church of Scotland 


■71 



•08 

lOOOO 


... 

100 

Baptist 


2-65 

52 

2518 

22-36 

1*20 

‘05 

9875 

100 

Congregationalist 


•58 


*02 

•08 

76*92 


2308 

ICO 

Methodist 

• •• 

1*41 

1-31 

46 06 

4055 

■35 

•08 

9957 

100 

Catholic Apostolic 


*12 



•01 

100*00 


... 

zoo 

Anabaptist 



•52 


•01 


100*00 

• •• 

zoo 

Salvation Army 

• • • 

•06 




100*00 


... 

zoo 

Unitarian 

• « • 

*71 


•08 

•14 

5000 


50*00 

zoo 

Lutheran 

• •• 

•65 


5’28 

469 

I ‘39 


98*61 

zoo 

Swedenborgian 


•06 




100*00 


... 

zoo 

Wesleyan 


•12 



02 

j 

66*67 


33*33 

zoo 

Quaker 

• • • 

•06 




100*00 


... 

zoo 

Protestants, unspecified 


7*29 

1279 

“'43 

11-04 

6*67 

263 

90*70 

zoo 

Roman Catholic 

1 

7*12 

47-26 

2'93 

436 

16*48 

24*66 

58’86 

zoo 

Armenian 


*12 



01 

100*00 


... 

'zoo 



100 

100 

100 

100 

1009 

227 

8764 

zoo 


More than 60 per cent, of the total number of European Christians are members of 
the Established Churgli, over 1 7 per cent, arc Presbyterians, and 7 per cent, are Roman 
Catholics. The total number of Europeans of other religious persuasions is incon* 
siderable. Amongst Eura.sians, Roman Catholics are most numerous, and next to them 
members of the Church of England. N.ative Christians belong chiefly to the Methodist 
persuasion, the next largest nwmber being Baptists; rather less than 9 per cent, belong 
to the Church of England. This distribution by sect of Native Christians is 'explained 
by the relative strength of the proselytising agencies at work in the province to which 
reference has already been made. 

59 - Assam is surrounded by countries the Inhabitants of which are Buddhists. On 
Bnddhistf. Bhutias, on the east the Shans, and on 

the south the Burmese. In describing the early religious' 
history of the province, I have already stud that there is reason to believe that at some 
previous period the inhabitants of Assam itself were also followers of Sakya Munit 
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Distribution by districts. 

Statement No. 48^ showing the number and proportion of 
Buddhists in each district. 


DiHTRtCT. 

Nuinlic’’ of Buddhists 

Percentage nn total popu- 
lation. 

1R81. 

i8gi. 

1881. 

1 1801. 

Cochur Plains 


2 


'0007 

Sylliet 

.... 

a 


•0003 

fJoaipnra 

79 

iij 

*01 

•oa 

Knmrup 

6ga 

Hn 

■106 

•13 

Dnrrang 

733 

aiQ 

■26 

*10 

Nowgong 

.... 

40 


•on 

Silisagiu* .. ... 

375 

y «7 

•07 

*31 

Lakhimpur .. 

4.«37 

4.403 

2-,S 

*75 

Naga Hills .. ,, 


.160 


•29 

Kluisland Jaiiitia Hills.. 


3 


*001 

fharo Hills ,, .. 

ue 

.193 

•J3 

'33 

Total for the Province 

0.963 

7.007 

13 

14 


At the present day, however, the only Buddhists are recent settlers from the Shan country. Religions, 
or^hutias who have come down to trade. The indigenous inhabitants of the province 
have forsaken Buddhism for Hinduism. 

60. Statement No. 48 shows the number of Buddhists returned in each district now 

and in i88i. The great majority are 
found in Lakhimpur, where they are 
Shans — Khamlis, Phakial.s, &c. There is 
a slight falling off as compared with i88i, 
which is explained by the fact that the 
Singphos, who are mostly animistic, were 
then shown under this head.^ The 
Buddhists of Sibsagar and the Naga Hills 
are also of Shan origin, — Tunings, 

Aitoneas, and the like.f Most of those 
censused in Kamrup and Darrang arc 
Bhutias, who visit the plains during the 
cold weather for purposes of trade. The 
Buddhists of Goalpara and the Garo 
Hills arc the descendants of the Shan 
auxiliaries who accompanied the Bur- 
mese in their invasion of Assam in 
1824-26, some of whom settled in the 
province after their defeat by British 
troops. Excluding Shans and Bhutias, I find returned as Buddhists a few Chinese, 

Mughs, and Burmese, some Singphos and Dodniyas, and also some residents of Nipal, 

Limbus, Thapas, &c. 

61. Owing to their isolation, the Buddhists of Assam know very little of the real 

tenets of the religion which they profess. The Inhabitants 
of the small settlements in Goalpara and the Garo 

Hills have almost entirely forgotten their old belief, although they still assert that they 
are disciples of ‘ Godma ’ (Gautama). Those in the Naga Hills and Sibsagar arc also 
backward, but still have their priests and sacred books. The Khamtis are somewhat 
more advanced, and with them Buddhism has more meaning and vitality. J 

The date of the conversion of the Shans is unknown. They themselves assert that it 
took place B.C. 324, while the Burmese say that it occurred in 1556 A.D., when most of 
the Shan States became tributary to the Emperor of Pegu. The Ahoms, who arc the 
chief Shan tribe in this province, were never Buddhists, and as they came to Assam 
in 1228 A. D., it is clear that the conversion of their neighbours who subsequently 
immigrated must have taken place after that date. 

62. The number of Buddhists in other provinces is noted in the margin. Though 

Comparison with other provinces. Scarcely SO great as might have been antici- 

Statemeni No. 40» comparing the number of Bud-- patcd from the position of Assam 111 the 

middle of Buddhist countries, the number 
is larger here than in any province except 
Burma and Bengal. There was at one time a 
slight immigration from the Shan country to 
Assam, but this has now ceased, and there 
seems to be no probability of the number of 
Buddhists in this province increasing to any 
considerable extent. 


Buddhism in Assam. 


dhists in Assam with that in other provinces. 


Provincs. 

NumlKT of 
Buddhists. 

Province. 

Number of 
Buddhists. 

Assam 

6.563 

Madras 

1,535 

Bengal 

* 35,809 

North-West Pro- 



1 

vinces 

103 

Burma 

3,351,584 

Punjab 

3,864 

Central Provinces 

17 

Mysore .. 

9 


Sl^pho*. or KakhyenSf.'iN they are calJctl in Burma, arc occasionally converted to Buddhism, Ymt the great majority arc still Tiat wor*hippcr<i. 
Jndging from a comparison of the figures, some of Uie Sibsagar Buddhists must have been shown under other heads in 1881, No Buddhists were 
*^00 In the Naga Hills, as on that occasion the population of that district was merely an atimate, 
t bsvs rectntly built a larga new temple near Sadiya. 
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Jains. 

State incut No. 5 ^, sliowiujj the ninnhcr and 
proportion o/ynun in each Jistiict. 


63. The Jains arc all foreigners, chi(‘fly from Rajputana, who come to Assam for 

purposes of trade. They are fur the mos^art 
wealthy merchants, who deal in all sefts of 
country jmulucc. Statement No. 50 shows the 
numb(;r returned in each distrief now and in 1881. 
The increase is to a large extent only apparent, and 
is due chiefly to many persons of this sect having 
been cl.isscd .as Hindus in 1881. None of them 
reside permanently in the province. They stay for 
a few years, and as soon as they have e.arncd 
a competency ri^turn to their own country. 
There is therefore no probability of any consider- 
able increase in the number now returned. Nearly 
.all of them are found in the Hrahmaputra Valley ; 
by f.ar the largest .settlement is in Goal p.ara, and the 
next largest in G.aubati, the number decreasing 
ste.addy as one goes t’.astw.ards. The Jains do not 
seem to thrive in the Surma V.allcy, where the 
tot.al number is only 119, the reason probably 
being that they have not the same superiority over 
the local traders of Sylbet and Cachar as they 
have over the more sluggish and slow-witted Assamese. 

64. Sikhs have been returned in only two districts, — Go.alparaand Nowgong. There 
is a Sikh temple .at Uhubri, where 20 persons of this religion 
were censused, while in Nowgong 63 were found near Roha, 
where there is a small ^ikh settlement. In 1881, 14 Sikhs were enumerated at Dhubri 
and none elsewhere. 


Plvil Kit 1, 

Nuiiilit r 
ot Jum-. 

nil tot.ll 




l.'^.Sl. 

|SI>I 

(].i( h.ir I’l.iins 

.. 

47 


ftj 

S>lbtt .. 


7? 

•* 

■ooj 

( loali'ar.i . . 


J.S.S 

w: 

•107 

Kaiiiiui> .. 

2U 


•0(»3 

•ui 

D.'irraiij' .. 

-•7 

120 

■Otl'J 

■04 





•04 


\7 

Mt 

•Ottt) 

*04 

I ;ikhiiiH>iir 

3 

n.8 

1 

■04 

Nt^rlh ( '.It li.ir 



1 •• 


N.ijM Hills 


30 


•oi 

Khi'iKi .111(1 J.iiiiti.i Hills 





G.-ini Hill-. 





North I imh.n 


1 



Total for the Province •• 

158 

J 

1,308 

1 

003 

023 


Sikhs. 


Animistic beliefs. 


Importance of a comparative 
study of religion. 


65 . The beliefs of those tribes who have not yet been converted to either of the great 
Indo-Aryan religions and who have retained the religious ideas 
of their forefathers, remain to be discussed. Before doing 
so, I would draw attention to the great importance of this subjcfct, the more so, as 

there is a tendency at the present time to underestimate the 
practical value of the comparative study of language and 
religion, and to press the claims of the science which deals 
with the physical characteristics of man, — his hair, colour, and more especially the 
measurement of the proportions of his head, nose, &c., — in other words of anthropometry. 
Language and religion, it is said, are no test of race. True, — and if race were all 
we wish to know regarding the different tribes, language and religion would help 
us but little: anthropometry alone would be of use. But is race the only point 
of interest ? Suppose that in the distant future the civilisation of the West 
disappeared, and the nations of Europe lost all record of their past and were 
scattered over the face of the earth : would the philosophical observer of the time to 
come be satisfied with an examination of their physical type, from which he would 
learn that the English and Germans are of the same stock, and that the Celts of 
Ireland, Scotland, and France are closely allied ? Or would he wish to know something 
of the political organisation and national life of the, to him, prehistoric time ? and, if so, 
where would he look for a guide ? Max Muller answers the question thus : ^^IIow 
did men form themselves into a people before there were kings or shepherds of men ? 
Was it through community of blood ? 1 doubt it. Community of blood produces 
families, clans, possibly races ; but it does not produce that higher and purely moral 
feeling which binds men together and makes them a people. It is language and 
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religion that make a people, but religion is even a more powerful agent than "language.”* 
BoQi sciences are of use, and each has its .separate place. For probing into the ancient 
organisations of the past our only guides arc religion and langu.age ; should we wish to 

analyse the coiistkution of a nationality and break it up into its constituent parts, we 
must have recourse to anthropometry. 


66 . The first thing that strikes an enquirer into the religious beliefs of the hill tribes 

Uniformity ot belief. frontier is the extraordinary uniformity of principle 

which underlies them all, and which they share in common 
not only with each other and with the north Tunmian tribes, but also with the Dravidians 
of southern India. There can be no greater mistake than to assume that each tribe has 
its own individual beliefs, differing widely from those of others and circumscribed by the 
narrow tribal limits. The facts arc quite the reverse, and the religion of these tribes-~ 
Shamanisiii,t Animism, Nat worship, or wh.atever name may be applied to it — is every- 
where practic.ally the same. There are differences, it is true, but they are differences of 
pr.actice or detail rather than of fundamental principles, and arc far less important th.in 
those which divide the Siiktas from the Vaishnavas, or Unitarians from the members of 
the Salvation Army. 


67. Considerations of space and time alike forbid a detailed ex.amination of the beliefs 

Outline of Animistic tenets. ^ ^rief description 

of the main features which arc common to almost all the 
tribes IS all that can be given here.t There is a vague but very general belief in some 
one omnipot(‘nt being, who is well disposed towards men, and whom ihcTefore there is no 
necessity for propitiating. Then come a number of evil spirits, who are ill disposed 
towards human beings, and to whose malevoltmt interferenca; are ascriht'd all thi? woes 
which afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. These malevolent 
spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks and the streams, and sometimes 
also of the tribal ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons are 
supposed to be better endowed with the power of divination than others. When a 
calamity occurs, one or more of tlu^se diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to 
ascertain the particular demon who is offended, and who requires to be pacified by a 
sacrifice. This is done cither by devil dancing, when the diviner works himself into 
a paroxysm of drunkenness and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens, — eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails 
of a fowl.§ 


There is a profound belief in omens of all sorts: no journey is undertaken unless 
it IS ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons who have started on a 
journey will turn back should adverse omens be met with on the way. 


One peculiarity in connection with their sacrifices may be mentioned. On all neces- 
sary occasions goats, fowls, and other animals arc offered to the gods ; but it is alw.ays 
assumed that the latter will be contented with the blood and entrails, — the flesh is divided 
amongst the sacrificcr and his friends, the presiding soothsayer usually getting the lion^s 
share, 

** Lccturru on the Science of Religion', p.ni'.e Max Muller also points out 00) th.it there I1 a n.atur.il connection lictiAccn language and 
religion, and that therefore the cla.ssifu ution of languages is appla.able aKo to the anru-nt n-lij^ions of the vorM. 

0 f * i/iUMiifi * m the word used l«> denote the iTi:igii.i.Ln prie-.t ot the north Asi.in ilemonolatcr'i. Caldwell dcrt\c«i it frinn ' .V?«iTrjanj the Sanskrit 
term for a Buddhist aseetic. Tin; object ion to the use of the wonl to denote deinon worshippers i^enerally is th.it it refers to u particular n'ethod of 
divination, which m perhaps nut itnariahly firactised. 

t In some c.a 8 C 9 a further ;ut mint of the peculi.ir tenets of particular tribes w ill be found in the chapter on castes, &c. 

JSce, for instance, Dalton’s * h.thnologv piujow, and Hodgson’s aercnnit of l)i\ iimtion amnnj;st the flndn (bssays, \n|nn'(c i, page tj'i). Comj'are 
Marco Polo’s account of demunoUters m Central A*i"i (Colonel Yule’s edition, \oIunie II, page 53), Holt I lallett’s description of the s.ime pr.u tice 
amoiiKst the Sh.ins (‘/V thousand miles on an klcphant*, j'age and CaldsNclI’s article on the ancient religion of the Druvidians, reprinted at page S7il 

of hif grammar of the Dravidian language*. 


Religions. 
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Strength of Animistic population and its 
distribution by districts. 


helitfs in each district. 


Religions. 68. The Animistic population of Assam is 969,765, or i7‘7o per cent, of the tota| 

number of inhabitants. The distribution over the 
different districts is shown in statement No. 5 1 
Shh‘mn,t No. 51. shoeing thr nu,„ber and ^ proportion of Not worshippers is in 

proportion of persons of Animistic i i*" i • xt ifti . 

North Lushai and the Naga Hins, where it amounts 
to over 95 per cent, of the total population. The 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills follow closely with 93 per 
cent., and the Garo Hills with 84 per cent. Next 
comes North Cachar, where the conversion of 
the Kachciris to Hinduism has brought the number 
of Anlmistics down to 56 per cent. In the plains 
districts, the proportion is highest in Nowgong, 
where the Mikirs are found in large numbers ; it is 
also considerable in Darrang, Goalpara, and Kamrup. 
In the other districts the numbers are very small. 
From what has already been said, it will have been 
seen that Animism is a religion of a very low type. 
It is professed by the most backw^ard tribes of the 
province, and there is no probability of its ever 
gaining converts from the ranks of other religions. 
On the other hand, the spread of education and the influence of Hinduism is yearly 
reducing the number of persons who still cling to the superstitions of their forefathers; 
and it seems probable that in time demon worship as a form of religion will disappear 
from the province. Unfortunately, for the reasons already explained,* it is impossible 
to utilise the figures returned in 1881 as a means of ascertaining the rate at which these 
primitive beliefs arc losing ground. 


iJlslHtl T. 

Numlwr of 
pirsi'iis of 
AlllllllstiL 
iH'lit fs. 

-i'K i 

(‘.at h,ir Plnins 

13,^99 

378 

Svibet .. 

I 3 ,Hi 8 

*64 

(ionip.nra 

110,113 

a 5'67 

K.'imnip.. 

131,719 

3077 

P.Mmug. . 

9 1, ■‘'’70 

30 *5 

Nowi;i'iii; 

t f. 1,044 

3313 

Sibs;ii:r>r 

lO,34J 

3’55 

I.akhimpuf 

I3.S46 

4‘93 

North Cat li.ar 

10,704 

56*5 ' 1 

N.ti;.*! Hills .. .. 

1*7,607 

05 71 

Khasi and Jamti i HilN 

185,164 

93-66 

Haro Hills 

103,004 

8473 

North l.nshal 

41,791 

0178 

Total for the Province .. j 

069,705 

1770 


69. The strength of the Animistic population of Assam, as compared with 
Comparison with other provinces. Other provinces, is shown in statement 

The proportion is larpr than 
population in Assam with that in other f winces. any Other provincc of India. The 

Central Provinces rank second in this 
respect, and the Central Indian Agency 
third. The proportion of the Animistic 
population in other provinces is compara- 
tively insignificant. 


Promm t. 

Pcrrcut.ngc 

on tot.i) ' 

Province. 

Ptrri'ntagc 
on total 


poptilulion. 


populHtion. 

Afit^am 

1770 

Bomkiy .. 

3’43 

Hengal 

3 '95 

Burma .. ; 

3-84 

Hcrar 

1-40 

( cntral ProtInccR 

1.5-19 


• Supra, page 83, 
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CHAPTER IV.— AGE AND SEX. 

IMPERIAL TABLE Vll AND PROVINCIAL TABLE VII. 

(1) Age. 

70. The present chapter deals with the physiological condition of the people, their Age and 


General remarks. 

Statement No, 5J, shorn ng the total number of per^ 


ages, and the proportions of the sexes. 
The total number of persons, male and 


Enron in the return. 


sons, male and female, returned at each age period. female, TCtumed at eacll agC period 

shown in statement No. 53. For 

Age pKMion. Total. Males. Fcmalen. /• i*/- i 

the first five years of life the ages were 
Under I /ear .. 101,730 oC.oiS abstracted separately, and for subsequent 

I .. I»4.77S 51,103 VI, 073 

3 ;; Z'I years in quinquennial periods up to 

4 .. » 88 . 74 g 93.853 OW . rrii r ' f ^ l A 

5-9 •• 834.01S 431,009 413,349 Sixty. The figures are tor complctca 

*0—14 .. 574..1y^ 3t«.995 355,401 '' ° 

"Im :: IZt years of life. Thus the group 5-9 

* 5-39 49 ', Ha 347,018 344 ,ft 34 ... ,1 1 r 

30-34 .. 463,008 343,038 330,010 includes all persons who are over five 

3.5—39 .. 331,385 188,014 133,371 

JwJ ■ '.«;!! 'ZZ years and have not yet completed their 

56—54 .. 301,933 109,1 J3 y3,H<,9 . , , 

«‘*S9 .. (j(5,.s«y 38,117 38,77a tenth year, or, in other words, have not 

Coando\cr 348,830 133.658 135.103 ^ 

yet reached their tenth birthday. 

71 A very cursory examination suffices to show that the re.sults as they stand 

cannot represent facts. It is, for instance, impossible 

Errors ia the retnm. 

that the number of children aged one year should be barely 
half that of children two years of age, or that the number of persons in the group 
20-— 24 should exceed that in the group 15 — 19. Almost all officers, when report- 
ing on the census operations in their districts, dwelt at length on the inaccuracy of the 
age return, and pointed out that very few natives are able to tell their age with any 
degree of precision. Their animadversions on this branch of the statistics which 
have been collected appear at first .sight to be borne out by the figures quoted above, 
and it is, therefore, advisable that, before discussing them, I should clear the ground 
by examining their value, and the extent to which, and conditions under which, they 
may be relied upon. 

The first point to notice is that the numbers dealt with arc large, and that the 

mistakes made by individuals tend to eliminate each other. 

Tendtnev of errors to eliminste 

gjjj, There is, so far as can be ascertained, no general tendency 

* to overestimate or underestimate ages.* The age reported 

U a rough approximation, which may be above or below the facts, but which has no 
particular tendency in either direction. If, therefore, the numbers dealt with are 


Tendsney of errors to eliminate 
ttach other. 


* theiC'ii ao itndency. In iniUncet there li luch n tendtne/, ni will be noted further on. 
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Age and sufficiently large, the errors disappear, and a result is obtained which is approximately 

_ ■ accurate, the approach to absolute correctness varying in direct proportion with the 
Ago. 

number of persons included in the return. It should further be pyinted out that the 
mistakes which arc made are all within a certain limit, and that the larger the groups 
of ages selected for examination, the smaller is the amount of error remaining.* 

There is, however, one disturbing element, which must be mentioned. When a person 
cannot state his exact age, he usually selects as an 

Preference for round numbers. 

approximation what he thinks is the nearest round 
number, — 20, 25, 30, &c., as the case may be. A person 23 years of age, for example, 
is far more likely to describe himself as 25 than as 22, 23, or 24, and this point has 
to be borne in mind, and the error corrected, so far as possible, before any use is 
made of the return. 


Another defect in the sUtement given above is that the province contains an 
exceptionally large proportion of immigrants, and as the 

Disturbing effect of immigrant , these persons do not conform to those of the 

population. 

natural popukalionf their inclusion in the return vitiates the 
proportion which the number of per.sons returned at the age periods when immigrants are 
most , numerous bears to that at the other age periods when their number is insignificant. 
Ihis defect in the return renders it impossible to make use of it to the same extent as 
would have been admissible had it contained only persons born in the province. I have 
endeavoured to eliminate the errors thus involved, as far as possible, by tabulating the 
ages of the tea garden population separately, and in the diagram have drawn two age 
curves, one showing the line of life of the total population, while in the other the ages 
of the persons residing on tea gardens have been excluded. It will be seen th.at the 
latter curve is much more uniform in its character, but even this curve does not show 
the true age distribution of the indigenous inhabitants of the province. The tea 
garden population is not wholly compo.sed of immignants, and quite half of the total 
number of immigrants live outside g.arden limits. It w'as impossible to tabulate the 
ages for persons as distinguished from areas, and 1, therefore, took the population living 
on tea gardens as representing the nearest approach which could be obtained to what 
was wanted. The exclusion of the return for tea gardens has reduced the divergence from 
the natunal age distribution to some extent, but it has by no means wholly removed it. 


There is still one minor cause of error, which may be briefly referred to. The ages 

Error due to date of record of ages. recorded .at the preliminary enumeration which was 

carried out a month or liiore before the final census. During 
the interval, about one-twelfth of the population had entered another ye.ar of life, but no 
alteration w-as made in the ages previously entered. The extent to which the table 
is affected in consequence is insignificant, except in regard to infants under one year of 
age, where the number recorded is probably slightly above what it would otherwise have 


* The truth of thn, assertion may Ijc seen by reference to the diagram fchowlng the 
iok iHien drawn to dcccnni.il pcriodn, und pruteed!., as it Nhoulddo, kteadily downward!. 

t Very few immiBranUi come to the pro\ Ince under ao or over 4S« 


agciof the population (facing pagers)* 


in which the curve 
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been ; at other aj^cs, the time^ involved beinij inconsiderable, it may be assumed that the Age and 
^ incre?lsit due to aeressiuiis of persons from the previous year of life is balanced by 
deaths and I he IransfcT of otli^. r persons to tlie sucaaa'dino vear. 

t 

To Mini it mny h(‘ stall’d thal, althoindi tlu’ri' are numerous errors in the 
ages reported hm indixidual pn rsons, the^i' errors tiaid to di.-appear in the pn>vincial 
tolal. Such mistakes as reii ain are cliiidlv due (o the preference shown for round 
numbers ; a preferi’nia' whicli I'an, in m.any ca'^e-;, be ai’curately gaugi'd, and the 
consequent error eliminated. Ailin' this correi'tion has been applied, the ages as returned 
may be taken as approaching, more or less closi^lv, to the true age distribution of 
the province, the di’gree of eiror remaining he comirg le'^s and less as the groups dealt 
with arc enlarged. I he practical value of the return is, however, much diminislual by 
the pri’sence ol a large iir.migraiil population. 

72. I h(^ actual ag'es ()f the people ha\'e been shown above in statement No. 5 A The 

Proportional age distribution inn ptT 10,000, both includin.c; and 

exeludaiig tea gardens, is given in statement No. 54 below'. 

The corresponding ligure-; for i(S8i are added lor compKirison, and also the mean distri- 
bution, ('alcLiIated 011 the results of both eensuse^ combined, together with the agi^ 
distribution recorded In sonu* of the other pro\inees and in a fewv Kuropcan countries. 


Stijiemrut Nik 5./, .v/zii'A'/v;'- thr proj\)rtional ap;c distribution per lo^ooo of the population. 
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REPORT OS THE CENSUS OF ASSAM^ l 8 gi, [PART II., CHAP. IV. 


Agfe and 
Sex. 

Age. 


73. The ages quoted in thi.s statiMiicnt arc rcducx’d proportionally from the age return 
as aeliially recorded in the schedules. The figures, hdth of 
Age return of children. ^ 1 ^^ present cciisus and of that of 1881 , disclose numerous irre- 

gularities whit>li require expl.inalion. The first point for note is the dir.tribution by age of 
children under 5 ye.irs. In 1881, the number shown in the table increased steadily at each 
year of .igeup to 5. .At this census, the number returned at e.ach of these e.arlier ages is 
almost equal, with the sole exception of the children shown as one year ol^, who are 
considerably fewer in numbt:r than infants, or children aged 2, 3, or 4. The reason 
for this result .appears to me to be th.it gre.it stress was laid on the rule that children 
under one ye.ar were to be entered .as ‘infants’, and that the exact age in months was 
not to be shown. The stress Laid upon this rule has produced a much better return 
of inf.ants than in 1881 , when the entry of the age in months \Vas often mistaken for 
years in the course of abstraction. But the same reason which led to a more accurate 
return of infiants led .also to .an imidequate entry of children .aged one year. The 
standard appe.ars to leave been whether a baby was still being suckled or not. If it was, 
it was .shown as an infant, and if not, it was returned as aged 2, 3, or even 4. Making 
allowance for errors due to this cause, the number of children returned at each of these 
ages would be very nearly equal, whereas there should really be more infants under 
one yc.ir of .age than children .aged oni* year, more children of the Latter age than of the 
age of two, .and so forth. The vit.al statistics returns show that the birth r.ate has of late 
been decreasing slightly, but the small falling off which has t.iken place is not sufficiently 

marked to be the sole cause of the result to which 1 have alluded. 
It is, no doubt, partly due to a decrc.asing birth rate, but the main 
explanation appears to be that we .are here dealing with annual 
periods, and 1 have .already premised th.at tin; reliability of the age 
return varies in direct proportion with the magnitude of the age 


188 S 

IKSD 

\m 


Nuinlicr Ilf 
births, 


HI, 7^2 
I.ID.HTO 


1 I periods dealt with. The ino.st that can be said regarding the 

figures under discussion is that they are less out of accord with 
facts than those returned by most provinces in 1881.* 


74 - Proceeding to the next three groups of .ages, it seems that there has been a 
Ages from 5 to 19. .general tendency to underestimate the ages of persons 

between the years of 10 and 19, and that this is most marked 
in the case of fcm.iles. The group 5 — 9 is thus larger than it should be, and the next 
two groups smaller. In the case of females this is readily explained by the fact that 
parents of unnurried girls who h.avc reached the age of puberty do not like to admit 
their true age, but it is more difficult to understand why the ages of boys should be 
understated. The fact, however, remains that this has been done, at least to some 
extent. 


75 - III the later years of life the figures seem to be more reliable, and the errors that 
The later years of life. chiefly due to the preference for round numbers, to 

*which reference has already been made. The extent to 
which this cause of error has affected the return will be clearly seen on a reference 
to the age statistics of 50,000 persons abstracted in annual periods, which has been 
prepared expressly with this object, and is published as provincial table IX. 
t Arill be seen that the mistakes due to this cause lie chiefly between the ages of 15'iind 
60, and that the favourite numbers in the case of men arc the fives and tens, while, 

except at 25, women more frequently select the even tens as approximations to their 
true age. 


* The return was, howcier, In many provlncat hvgely aUteteJ hjathe famine. 
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76. I give below the proportions .it the groups ‘ 15 — 19’ to ‘ 60 and over ’ of the two 

TK round number, eliminated. ^^suses Combined (excluding gardens), as they would be 
• if the excess returned .it the round numbers be distributed 


proportionally over the two years immediately above and below these numbers.* 

Statement No. 55 ,* distribution at certain ages after eliminating irregularities 

due to the preference for roimd nuvihcrs. 
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The figures thus presented show much greater uniformity, the only exception to a 
progressive decrease in the number in each group being ,it 25 — 29, which seems to be an 
exceptionally favourite age with both sexes, particularly with females. 

77 - But, even after the elimination of this mistake, it is evident that quinquennial 

periods .ire still too small to enable one to feel confident that 

Compm-ison with other countries. . , , , , , , , , 

they represent the actual ages of the people, so that before 

comparing the figures with those of other countries ,ind drawing conclusions :is to the 

relative duration of life in Assam and elsewhere, it is safer to combine these results into 

decennial periods. 

Statement No. 5 ^, comparing the as^e distnlution per to, 000 oj the population in Assam 

with that in certain other countries. 
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Noik. — T he tignrn; f(»r «lo not iticludt: U.i gartlem.. 


The great difference between Indian and European countries in regard to age, is the 
large excess of children and deficiency of old persons in the former, and as the rate 
at ■ which the population is increasing in India is not more rapid than in Europe, this 
difference in the age constitution of the people clearly indicates a much higher rate of 
mortality in India. The excess of children, which characterises India generally, is 
more marked in Ass.im than in the figures for any other province, and from this 
it might be supposed that the general high rate of mortality prevalent in India is higher 
in Assam than anywhere else. This, however, by no means follows. The peojile, as a. 
whole, are younger in a growing community than in one where the population is 

• The method is ai follows ; 

Let — 14 represent the niiinhcf of person* at the age 20—24 j Xj, =b number returned at age 35; and so forth. 

Thui, the excess returned at age 35 is approximately— 

-t- 

A*y J — 

tml the portion of this excess belonging to and x^^ 11 c., the number to be added to the age period 30—34 and deducted from the age period 3-— ’y) 

( t- -^24 ) ^ (v.s— ^4 4 + XjA d- ) 

- 4 

->* ffiA + *«. -t 

Similarly, Vre must deduct from the age period 30—24 and add to 15—19 

(•'*19 *’lU ) (*'*U0 ■ •f * ^ 1* *^'•' * 91 ^ 
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limilatrly Cor thb other age periods. 
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st^iliotKU'v,^ 3.nd the returns of other provinces whu'h I hav'^c quoted •arc those for the 
census of 1881 ,t when in rnrmy provinces the famine had nuluced the population and left 
its mark on the age dislribulion. Famine attacks the young chiefly, and the excefi’s of 
cliildren under five ytvirs of age in Assam is probably mainly due to the fact that the 
famine had nut touched this province. { Ihe neare.st approai’h to the .As-sarn proportion 
of children is furnished by Feng.il, where the (‘ffecls of the famine were less felt than else- 
where, and 11 is prolvible that the results of the present census for other provinces, when 
published, will show at le.isl as large a proportion of children as Assam. But although 
Assam docs not compare very unfavourably with other parts of India, it is far behind the 
results recorded in luirope. The reasons for the higher mortality are various. The 
climate is less healthy, there is :m utter absence of sanitary precautions, the natural 
water supply is inferior, and lastly many of the tribes seem to be racially disqualified 
for a long life. It is, for instance, . a matter of common observation that the Kiichiiris 
and Khilsis seldom .attain to any great age. They are a hc.althy people, .and suffer less 
from fever and other diseases th.an the Hindus around tluan, .and yet they gencnally 
die at .a compar.atively eariv age. 1 he only reason that can be .assigiu'd is that the race 
is by n.alurc a short-lived one. 

78. This .supposition is to some extent borne out by tlu' following proportional 
statement, in which the age distribution of the persons 

Age distribution by religion. * . . i • i 

returned under the tour main religions is exhibited: 


Statement No, 57, showittii the a^e distribution of 10,000 persons by Religions, 
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seen from this statement that the proportion of children under five* 
er amongst the animistic tribes than amongst any other class, 
than amongst Hindus, but more than amongst Musalmans 


* Tins wa*; pointed nut In the |■.n■'ll•.ll Census Rc flirt for inlninc I, pagts xix and XX. A fuller hUtciULiit of the same point Is {{hcn in 

Ncw-liolnn-'s * \ il.il Statistics page 70, 

t I he details fur the prt sc nt census had nnl heen remved fnr iiinrc than one nr two preu inccs when tins eh.ipter went to press. 

1 '1 he eficct of the t. inline on the jn\enilc pnpvil.ilioii is ilc.irly sliown by tlic tollnw ing st.ilc'TICnt show mg tlie liuinher nf i hllilrcil under 5 , per |0.0<M 
Ol the populiil.nu in iS 7 J and i.Mi respcctnt.Iv in |{cm;.il, Poinhav, and the North-West I’rin inees , 


l*ROVI.Ntf. 

1881. 

1872. 

Hengcil .. 1 

1,46.5 

1,606 

iJomhay .. | 

l,:<21 

1,666 

Norlh*Wc#t Provinces 1 

i 

1,267 

1 

1,662 
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THF. RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


lOI 


Sex, 

Age. 


and Christians. In the case of the l.-itler, the total number beinf:; small, the dericiency of Age and 
old persons seems to be largely due to the fact that tlu* hmropeans and luirasians 
inefud^d under this head usually leave the provinc'e when ihiy h.ive turned a 
competency, or stTved out their lime for pension! It is less easy to (‘\plain the lower 
mean ag(' obscTvaWe in the Mnsalinan ('ommunity. 

79. These considerations lead naturally to the birth and death rati's of the province. 

It is admitted tiiat the* rat(‘s furnislied bv the* vital statistic's 
returns are not to be nTed on as showing the absolute number 
of births and deaths which occur annually, and the (juestion is wheth(*r the' rc'uilts of the 
census can be made use of, to furnish a mort' trustworthy estimat(^ of the annual gain 
and loss of life. In 1881, attcaupts were* made to prepare life tablts in several province.s, 
but an inspection of the various metliods adopted shows that th(‘v all involve assumptions 
which do not admit of definite proof. It i^ doubtful, thercdorc', wliethcr the att(‘mpt tr) 
prepare a similar table for Assam would in any case be worth lh(‘ lime whii'h it would 
require, while the extent to which the natural age distribution has Ijuc.'ii diaiirbed by 
the immigrant population is so great as to precludi* tht* possibility (»f construding such 
a table with any approach to cv(‘n the doubt lul degree ol aeruraev A\hich would 
otherwise be attainabh'. I shall, theridorc^, not attempt to as('ertain the probable duration 
of life at each successive year ot age. W'ilhout going into such detail, it is, however, 
possible to form an approximate estimate' of the* annual number of births and deatlis. 

In 1881 the North-Western Provinecs Census Siiperiniendent furnished et‘rtain statistics 
relating to a special class of the community'*\ whic’h had bc*en prt‘part'd with more 
than ordinary accuracy, and which arc? believed to bc^ quite as reliable* a> suc'li statistics 
can be made. Tlieso statistic's were* .subsequently examined by a prolc^sional actnarv, Mr. 

G. F. Hardy, I'.l.A., i-.R.A.S., whose Note* on the rale of mortalitv in India was publi'^lied 
in the Census Commissioners Report on the c'civ^iis of iS8i.t Mr. Hardy came to the 
conclu.sion that these statistics were sunieiently aec'urale for all practical purposes and, 
premising that there is no reason to suppou": that the rate of mortality among. t children 
varies to any great extent in tlie difieretil provliic'cs, lie used them for the cuistruetion 
of mortality tables for the earlier yc'ars of life. Assuming that tlic‘ rale* of mortality 

does not vary muc'h from provinc'e to province*, and that the 
statistics cjf the proclaimed clans are really ac'curate, the only 
other thing required for the ('aleulation of the birth rate is the 
knowledge of t he numb(*r of persons living aged o - 9, To obtain 
an ac’c'uralc} estimate of this number is very dilhcult. We have 
alrc'ady seen that the* ages of children bi'tweeii the* yc*ars 10 
and 15 are much imdc*r stated, and that this is espeeially the 
cast! with females. This being the case, it seems advisable to 
leave female.s out of aeeount and to calculate the birth rate 
of lh(.i total population on the number of males only. A rough 
approximation of the* real number of boys agc*d 5 — 9 may be 
obtained by redistributing the number returned by means of the 
graphic method. By this method it appears that the number 
is approximately 1,333, and adding to this the number returned as 
less than 5 years of age, all of wliom, it may be assumed, 
are under 9, w’C get a total of 2,888 boys under 10 yc\ars of age 
out of every 10,000 of the male population. If wa? redistribute these according to Mr. 

Hardy^s mortality table, the number living and dying at each age will be that showm 
n ttie margin. From this It appears that the annual number of births amounts to 49’3i 
per 1,000, excluding the garden population. Indiicling gardens, the number w'ould be about 
I per 1,000 less. The estimates of the birth rates framed by Mr. Hardy on the same data 

* The birth and dcf tli statisticn of the clans proclanncd under the Cnimnni Tribe* Act, which arc collected under police *upcr\ i!Hon, 

t Volume I, page i 43. 


Stiitcment No. shuiaiog the 

probable a^e distributnni 
of males under 10 years of 
ajre. 


Aoe. 

Number 

XumluT 

In mg 

dyint^. 

At birth .. 

4liJ 

lay 

o*» 

:tAt 

33 

i-i 

:i2i 

IH 

a-3 

303 

12 

3-4 

2‘.)l 

y 

4-5 

2»2 

ii 

5-Q 

1 

27« 

r» 

<5-7 

271 

4 

7-8 

2(57 

1 

8-0 

2(53 

3 

9-10 

2(50 

2 
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and for several of the larger provinces vary from 53 P^'’’ 1,000 in five non-lamine periods in 
Madras to 45' i in the North-Western Provinces. The estimate 1 have given makes the 
following assumptions : First, it assumes that the data furnished by the proclaimed clans 
are reliable ; secondly, that these data are applicable to Assam, ?. 6 ’., that the rate of juvenile 
mortality in the two provinces is approximately the same ; .and thirdly, fliat the calculation 
of the number of boys under 10 years of age is correct. Fourthly and lastly, it assumes 
th.it the annual rate of increase h.as been uniform during the period under consideration. 
It may be s.aid that a birth rate based on so many assumptions is not worth much, and I 
.admit that it is only a rough approximation. It is, however, better than no estimate 
at all, and appears from other con.siderations to be very nc.ar the truth. The mean 
annual birth rate in England during the 20 years, 1861 to 1880,* was 35 3, and at the 
census of 1 88 1 the number of married women under 45 was 2,639,819, or 10 per cent, of 
the total population. In Assam the number of imarried women between the ages of 15 and 
39, which may be taken as the child-bearing age in this country, is 844,408, or 15.^- per 
cent, of the total number of persons in the province, excluding tea g.ardens. The poten- 
tiality of production is thus 50 per cent, higher than in England, and this being the case, 
and there being an utter w.ant of all prudential checks on the increase of population, it 
is natural that the birth rate .also should be 50 per cent, higher than in England. 

80. Given the number of births per thousand, and knowing the natural annual increase, 
_. . the number of deaths can be easily c.alculated. We have 

already foundf that the annual natural rate of increase per 
thousand is 7-28, and if the birth rate is 49-3 per thousand, the death rate must be repre. 
sented by the difference, namely, 42 per thousand. More than half of this mortality 
occurs amongst children under 10 years of age, .and is doubtless Largely due to the neglect 
which they suffer in the m.alter of proper food ;ind clothing. If the population were 
stationary, this death rate would give 23^8 years as the average duration of life ; but as the 
population is incre.a.sing slightly, the re.al average duration of life is slightly higher. The 
figure thus obtained appro.aches very nearly to the mean age of the population. From a 


rough calculation b.ased on the uneoiaected table, excluding lea gardens, it appears th.at the 
mean age of both .sexes combined is 23'2i, that of m.ales being 23 68 and of fcm.ales 22'72. 

The correspondence between the proportion borne by the birth rate as c.alculatedabove 
to the number of married women of child bearing .age with the same proportion in England, 
and the near agreement between the average duration of life shown by the estimated 
death rate and the mean age of the living as ascertained from the age table, shows that 
the birth and death r.ites given above arc approximately correct. If they err at all, it is 
in the direction of slightly underestimating the annu.al number of births and deaths. [ 

8l*. Ihe last point for consideration is the strength of the productive portion of the 
Productive strength of the population. population, of the part which consists of the 

workers or breadwinners, as distinguished from the 
very young and the very old, who are unable to 
earn anything for themselves, and thus require to be 
supported out of the e.irnings of the first-mentioned 
section of the community. Taking the province as 
a whole, it seems probable that for men the product- 
ive age may be taken as extending from 15 to 59, 
and for women from 15 to 44, f.c., that all persons 
living between these ages arc capable of adding to 
the ‘wealth of the province. On this assumption the percentage of men of productk'e 


Statement No. 59 , comparing the productive 
strength of the population in Assam mth 
that in other countries. 


t 01 M KY. 


A'^sain, ispi 

1 H81 

Ijomb.iv, Ihgl 

I.ow<r Hiirmn, lS 81 
North-West I’ro\ In* cs 18H1 .. 


I’crccntage ot person*, 
of productive agtn. 

Males. 

Female, s. 

W‘9I 


08 W 

4.V82 

r>ti83 

;46 86 



67 2a 

47-98 


* rite birth rate Ims dure.mrd hiiuc, but I take these years as those aficrting the return of 1881. 

f Supui, page yo. Extiiulmg K.irnrup and Cn.'ilp.ira, the natural lncre.asc is 107 per 1,000 and the death-rate proportionally less. 

^ t i his IS clear from my ury moderate cslmiate of thctfucnumber.il children less than 10 years of age. If both u-xes had been Included in thd 
ca, eolation and no corre. tmn been applied to allow for the under statement of children between the ages 10 and ,4 the birth rate as cal. ulated above would 
isve risen to .^4 j-tr 1,000. It may thefetore be safely assumed that the birth rale in Assam is approximately 30 per i.ooij it may be fomewhat hiebet* 
but It almost cvrtaluiy not lovvcr. * ' 
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ages is 52*94, and of women 46 05. The corresponding figures for a few other countries 
ard'tio^tcd in Statement No. 59. From this table it appears that Assam compares unfa- 
vourably in this respect with other parts of India, but it must be borncin mind that owing 
to the famine the jproportion of children in other parts of India was unusually small at the 
time of the last census. In a country where the great bulk of the people arc cultivators 
who consume most of what they grow themselves, it seems unnecessary to discuss their 
economic value. More accurate information regarding the prosperity of the country 
and the wealth it contains is obtainable in other ways. 


(2) Sex. 


82. The proportion which the number of females in each district bears to that of males 

Proportion of females to males. ]^opuhUon i.S sllOWn in 

the following statement : 


Statcmctit No, 60, s/i07oif/jr the average niimbcif^ oj females at each as^c to ipoo 

males of the same a^e. 


DISTRICT. 

AM agis. 
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:t 

1,012 1 

1,104 1 
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804 2 
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976 0 
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1.0757 
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727 7 
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9(17 07 

l.OlUi) 

1 , 02:5 H 

1,041 3 

1,0.52 7 

1,012 1 

2 r)i''i 

H 03 7 

270-8 

Nowu'iiiig 


9 ;.5 0 

1 ,'|/|J 8 

1,0,! 1 7 

l,"5:’-2 

1,037*7 

l,"-58-8 

2.55 3 

Mo:» 2 

l,(Mr 4 

Sll)*i.tg{ir 


697' 7 

l.CtO'J 

1,002*2 

1,017 8 

l.o.JTo 

0 

281 t 

81. M 

940 Of 

I..akliitii|>iir .. 



2t.H .'1 

l,OJ0-2 

1,010 0 

207 :t 

1,01-2 3 

245 1 4 

8107 

l,0:t3 2 

North (’.iLlifir 


l,Od:, :i 

1,02.5mi2 

1,002 2 

2.5.5-9 

2:<0-9 

1,000-0 

1,006 :i 

1,01)3 1 

1,369.*, 

Naga n illb . . 


97:, ‘ 1 


1,111 02 

1 , 0:10 

i,oi:)-2 

1.00,*. 7 

HS2 1 

220 1 

1,28.*) r, 

Klia-i .'itid J.iinti.i Hills 


1,091 S' 

227 UH 

1,018 2 


l.Ol.S'.*) 

I.OO.'.-S 

1,004 2 

2i;k 6 

1,191'C 

(l.iro Hills .. 


9\flOI 

1,00 

O.'iO 2 

202 3 

2S.*.-1 

1,003-4 

270-9 

P.'4'l 

1,253-3 

Total therroiiiKC .cxduti 

.North Riisliail 

mg 

0410 

1,0223 

1.0602 

1,004 0 

1,063 7 

1,032 7 

077 8 

800 6 

1.074 1 

Statement No. 

60 ^ 

slio7vini^ the average 

number 

of females at 

eaca age to i^ooo 



males of the same age — 

-continued. 




DISTRICT. 


20 - 34. 

2 ^- 21 ) 

.10— M. 

35- 10 

40 44. 

47 40. 

',0 i4. 

S'. 79. 

60 and o\cr 

Cacli.'ir iMfnn. 



822-7 

Hl»4*7 

022-2 

727 9 

572 2 

72r'7 

687 2 

248 6 

Sylhet 


1 

l,oijr»2 

2181 

1.21 07 

K77'2 

707-1 

230'2 

7:52 6 

1,011.3 

Cioalp.ara 


l.UUbUl 

b02 2 

812.5 

04102 

708 9 

4551 2 

b 52-4 

853 1 

1,088 3 

K.aiMrtip 


1,111:5 O'J 

l.orju 7 

1,071-1 

807 1 

228-8 

732-2 

8-24 6 

7.50-45 

1,121 8 

Darrang 


2 

1,100-7 

827 7 

726’H 

781-6 

6.7 1'6 

732-7 
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»23-2 

Now gong 

.. 

1,101)6 

1,012 6 

2.58 T 
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2HS-7 

bil-4 

07302 

750-2 

1)73-2 

7 *.'3 4 
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87.6 I 

Lakhinipnr .. 


i.uir-d 

h2;5-5 

722-5 

.■>0.5-2 

677-01 

683 9 

74-2-7 

798-4 

864-3 

Nortli (.'.ichnr 


i,22;{i 

1,21 1-02 

2.10-2 

804-5 

2(52- 1 

270 2 

888-5 

842-5 

9.54.-7 

N.^ga Hills .. 


l,22«l 

1,077-2 
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744 2 

270'6 

752 2 

88t‘. 9 

809-7 

958-6 

Khfifii ami Jaintia HilN 


1 , 2:102 

1,171 0 

l,0‘.)2-fi 

280 2 

1,1 .79 5 

1,047 1 

1.168 9 

1,082 8 

1.311-1 

darn Hills .. 


1,11001 

1,100 1 

082 07 

01.0 04 

871-8 

'• 4 ; 4 -7 

8,32-1 

800-7 

8-.)-2 1 

( ^Total for the Frot im c text hull 
North I.ush.ij; 


1.164 7 

000 3 

009 0 

708 8 

842 0 

1 704 5 

850 4 

754 8 

*1,0121 


Taking the population as a whole, there arc only 941 9 females to every i ,000 persons 
of the opposite sex. In ICuropean countries females almost invariably outnumber males, 
but in India the reverse is nearly always the case,^ The tendency of each successive 


Age and. 
Sex. 

Sex. 
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Sex. 

Sex. 


Age and hourvcr, by more acrurato cnunifration, to reduce the excess Jf males To this 

rule, tin. b.i^ures ciuote.l above seen at f.rst sight to form an exception. In i€72 
the proportion of females to ,.000 males was only 939, but at the more thorough 
enumeration of ,88. it ro.e to 9,9. Why then has it now fallen to ? The ahswl 
be found in the immigration statistie.. In ,88, the total foreign born population 
numbered 280,609, of whom. , 63,664 were males and . 16,945 "'cre fmnales. TheLmber 

LiXT"''"!'!' '^5 '0,672, including 297,30, males and 213,371 

mail s ; ..tha- words, the excess of immigrant males over females is .greater by 37 21, 
an , was ,88,. If this foreign born population be excluded, the number oM^ale 
per , 000 .nales rises to 968, against 966 at the previous census. 

83. In discussing the ages of the population, I pointed out to what an extent the 
Proportion of females to males, returns are affected hy the inclusion of a large pro- 

exciuding: gardens. portion of immigrants, who are for the most part adults. It 

equally clear from what has been said above that the true pro- 

pnr .,,n, „( ,l,c „ta,.rc,l hy Ih. .■„„c A J ,,rop«io,ul .able, In which 

.h,a .hatnrb,,,,. demon, ha, b.„, o.„.|,„lo<l ,a, h,, 

Statement No. 6 ,, s/,owht>^ the aveniiie number of females at each 

t he same a/^e. 
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84. The first point which strikes any one acquainted with European statistics as 
-• Proportion at birth. curious is that, notwithstanding a general excess of 

the number of females less than one year of 
age is greater than that of males in nearly every district as well as in the provincial 
total, whereas in Europe, while the total number of females exceeds that of males, 
the proportion of the sexes at birth is exactly the reverse.* The figures arc, however, 
very similar to those of most other Indian provinces, but appear to have escaped the 


Statement No. dj, comparing the average inimher of 
females under one year of age to 1,000 males of the 
same age in Assam and certain other countries. 


Province. 

3 

0 IS 

|l^ 

A - ° 

CotNIKY. 

M ^ 

1 " 

Assam 

l.«2a 

England . . 

jiy.s 

Dengal 

1,017 

ScOtl.iiid 

982 

Ilcrar 

1,038 

Ireland . . 

982 

Hombay 

I.ODA 

^>ancc 

972 

Sind 

9.38 

Germany 

983 

Lower Burma 

1,007 

Prussia 

974 

Central Provinces .. 

1,018 

.Saxony 

991 

Madras 

970 

1 

Magana 

1,009 

North-West Provinces 

1,U18 

United .States (whites). 

90A 

Oudh .. 

1,003 

Unto (coloured). 

j 1,01 A 

Punjab .. 

960 

('auad.i 

981 


notice of the census authorities in England, 
who in their report on the census of 1881, 
said, it is a law to which, so far as we 
are aware of, there is no exception, that the 
male births in a community invariably out- 
number the female births,” and proceeded 
to explain the circumstance by saying 
“ there are some reasons fur believing that 
one, at any rate, of the causes that deter- 
mine the sex of an infant is the relative 
ages of its father and mother, the 
offspring having a tendency to be of the 
same sex as its elder parent. As a general 
rule, the father is the elder parent, and thus 
it would follow that males would predominate 
among the offspring.”! If this were really 
so, we should expect to find a much larger 
proportion of male births in India than in 


England, as in this country the difference between the age of husband and wife is almost 
invariably far greater than it is in England. The facts being so exactly the reverse, 
sd\ne other explanation must be sought for, and it seems to me not improbable that the 
causes lie in a circumstance of which the characteristic put forward abov(*, though not 
itself the cause, is frequently a prominent feature. The theory I refer to may be stated 
as follows. The tendency of males is towards female offspring, while that of females is 
to produce males, and the sex of the child depends on which of these tendencies predo- 
minates, 7.e., on the comparative vitality of the parents. As people grow older, their 
vitality gradually decreases, so that other things being equal, the comparative vitality 
of a husband and wife w^ho have both reached sexual maturity w’lll generally be found to 
correspond with their ages. It is thus easy to sec how in Europe, w here marriages prior 
to sexual maturity are almost unknown, it is found that the sex of a child is usually 
determined by the superior vitality of the younger parent, and is thus of the opposite 
sex, />., is of the same sex as the elder parent. But w^here marriage takes place before 
maturity, it is clear that age is no longer a safe guide. The sexual vitality of a person 
many years past maturity may still be greater than that of an immature child, and this I 
venture to think in part explains the difference in the proportion of the sexes at birth 
in Europe and India. In the latter country the husband at marriage is many years older 
than his wife, but as the latter usually gives birth to children before she has attained 
full maturity, her vital powers are less than those of her husband, and female children 
are the result. This view^, like the one already mentioned, is, however, still only ^ 
theory, but it can claim to explain existing facts over a larger area*than the formerj 


^ The rrovInciRl Vital Statistic* Keturn* nhnw 353, 7ya male ami 323,115 female births ihirmR the five years from iB-^hs to 1890. This gl\es onh* oi 3 
n\ailcs |N:r thoiiKancl females, but tlie returns arc so unreliable that no argument can lie drawn from them. Ihc \uluc of Indian Vital Statistus i» 
relative and not absolute, a* has lieen >\cll pointed oi^^y J)r. Cornish In Ills report upon the Madras famine.., 

t Report on the Census of England and Wales, volume IV, page 15. 

t It is, however, not Improbable that no general explanation Is required, and that the nlfference Is chiefly one of race. In the United. Statea 
of America amongst the whites, males predominate at birth, whilst the reverse is the case amongst the coloured population. 
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which, moreover, is contradicted by the state of things in India.* 'Other hypotheses 
have .also been pul forward, the oldest of which is perhaps the one which says that the 
sex is inherent in the germ itsclf.f It has, again, been suggested that sex is detei-mined 
by the season of the year at which conception t;ikes pl;ice,{ or, according toothers, 
by the degree of ovular maturity at the time. But none of tht*sc diverse views 
h.’ive as yet passed beyond the realm of theory, and the; real causes which produce sex 
must still b(' regarded as uncertain. 

85. The excess of fem.ih-s shown in the first year of life increases up to the third year, 

Proportion at other nBcs. " proportion begins to fall until the age period 

*4 reached; in the next two groups of ages it 
steadily rises, and then hills rapidly through the groups of ages 25 - 29, 30 -34, and 

35—39 ; it nses again at 40—44, drops at 45—49 ; at 50—54 there is another rise, and at 
55—59 .'mother fall; while .at ‘ 60 ;ind over ’ the proportion of females again rises and 
exceeds that of the males. The proportion of the sexes at each age will be more clearly 
followed by a reference to the accompanying diagram, on which three curves are traced. 
One shows the proportion on the total population, while the two others illustrate the 
icl.iti\e numbers of the .sexes in the hill distriets, and amongst the tea garden popula- 
tion respectively, the.se being the places in which the greatest variations from the general 
average are lound. 

It IS difficult to explain .satisfactorily the irregular character of these curves, but 
It IS c cMr t cU it is Lirgely the result of a greater degree of iiiaeeiiracy in the return 
of the ages of women. Women are more ignorant than men of all questions touching 
their age, and the result of this is clearly seen by the height of the curve at the groups 
containing a multiple of ,0, vh., 30-34, 40 -44,50-54, and 60 .and over. § The 
approximations to their true ages made hy the male portion of the community are 
more accurate, and the resort to these round numbers is, therefore, in their case less marked. 

nuthcr (.ause of variation is the wilful falsification of ages where women Are 
concerned. Even in England the inaccuracies due to this cause arc considerable || and 
hey arc certainly not less so in India. Thus the proportion of females, which is slightly 
below unity at 5-9, falls rapidly .at the next quinquennial period, 10—14. No doubt a 
portionoflhedecre.i.seisduetoa higher morl.ality on account of the change in the 
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female organisation which takes place during these years,* and also to premature 
conception and .child birth. But this cannot entirely explain the decn asc, and there 
seems to be no doubt that a great part of it is due to an intentional understatement of 
ages. An orthriLlox Hindu who neglects to give his daughter in marriage before she 
reaches the age-of puberty commits a crime, and he is, therefore, almost certain to under- 
state the age of unmarried girls who have really arrived at that period of life. Possibly 
also some girls of 13 and 14 who have gone to live with their husbands have been shown 
as 15 years and over, but whether this be so or not, it is clear that the female population 
returned at 15 — 19 and 20 — 24 includes a considerable number of women of higher ages, 
who were unwilling to admit that they were no longer young. But, excluding differences 
due to mere artificial causes, it appears to be a fact that the mortality amongst women is 
greater than it is amongst men, so that, although more girls arc born than boys, the 
proportions are soon reversed by the larger number of deaths amongst the former. 


Age and 
Sex. 

Sex. 


Proportion in the different districts. 


86 . Comparing the figures by districts, the largest excess of females during the first 

year of life is found in Kamrup, Sibsagar, and Nowgong; 
the smallest in Lakhimpur and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
where males predominate at birth, and in Darrang, the Garo Hills, and Sylhet, where 
the excess of females is nominal. It is impossible to explain these variations, at least 
without local investigations of a far more searching characjtcr than it is possible to 
make. It is impossible even to test the theory of the sexes stated above, because, as 
will be explained in the next chapter, cohabitation docs not always immediately follow 
marriage. But 1 may note that, so far as the marriage statistics furnish any guide, 
they seem to go against the theory. In Nowgong, for instance, infant marriages are 
comparatively few, and in Sibsagar also they are below the average for the province ; in 
Sylhet, on the other hand, such marriages are more common than in any other district, 
and in Darrang they are above the average. 


At subsequent ages, the figures for the different districts present a general 
uniformity, and in almost all cases the general result is a net deficiency of women. In 
North Cachar, with the exception of the ages 2 and 3, there is a steady excess of females 
at all ages up to 25 — 29, after which the proportion decreases, partly owing to the under- 
statement of the ages of women between 30 and 50, and partly, it may be, because the 
latter years of life are comparatively unfavourable to women. A further explanation 
of the excess of women between 15 and 29 is to be found in the fact that the census 
was taken in the cold weather, and that a number of the men were away in other districts 
either for purposes of trade or working as coolies. 


The deficiency of females in the Naga and Garo Hills districts is entirely due to 
the plains population. Amongst the animistic tribes of both districts there is a net 
excess of women amounting in the case of the former district to 39, and in that of the 
latter to 614 on the total animistic population. 


♦ The hiKhw mortality amongst lemalcii apparent from thc*»c figurcj; agreo* with the statistics for the proclaimed cl.iii% to which reference hae already 
been made, which show the mean annual mortality per 1(>,0(iU of each icx to he a* follows : 
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87. Taking the population by religion the proportions of the se'lxes in each are shown 
in the following statement, in which, as before, the figures 
Proportion by religion. represent the number of females to e^ery i,ooo males 

censused at each age period ; 


Statement AV. 6j, showing the average number of females to i,ooo males of the same 
age tn each of the main religions. 


Al.X rkKIUHb. 1 

Hindu. 1 

Mu9aliii;in. 

(hrltttiiir,. 1 


Jam. 1 

Animiktic. 

Under Mear 

1,021*1 

1,0180 

1,116-9 

89 ro 

909*0 

1.032*3 

I year 

1,056*1 

1.038-4 

790-1 

1,283-0 

1,000*0 

I.osra 

2 years 

1,058*4 

1,081*4 

•,145-4 

1.038*4 

5000 

i» 057 *i 

3 » 

1,069-3 

hms 

9175 

773*1 

1,000*0 

1.0397 

4 

i.n,32'5 

1.024*9 

1.157*2 

1,079*6 

1,142*8 

1.043-7 

5-9 

980*5 
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J.OI 93 

986*8 
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10—14 

777‘5 

776-6 

918*2 

804-3 

122*6 

935*2 

15—19 

993 -^ 

•.‘ 55-0 

1,181*0 

1.1501 

103*6 

1,240*9 

20—24 

1 i.o86*3 

1,225-3 

950-3 

916*8 

184*2 

1.322*5 

25 29 

967-8 

970-6 

851-9 

648*2 

105*8 

1 . 124*4 

30-34 

899-2 

8734 

654-7 

682*9 

112*5 

i>oi 3*5 

35-39 

714'3 

<>33-3 

644-4 

489*0 

50*5 j 

8060 

40-44 

j 844-7 
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787-2 

553-6 

94*5 

927*9 

45 -49 

j 705-4 

634-4 

5800 

• 609-7 

17*5 
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1 843-1 
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103-4 

842*7 
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j 1,026*0 
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j 9»-7 

9433 
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774-7 
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x,oo 86 


1 will not again discuss the proportions at each age, as to do so would be a waste of 
time. 'The general results are that the animistic tribes contain more women than men, 
whilst amongst all other religions there is a marked excess of males. With the Jains, 
this is explained by the fact that all of them are foreigners from other provinces, and that 
they rarely bring their women with them. They are only temporary settlers, and their 
families are, as a rule, left in their^permanent home in Rajputana or elsewhere. The same 
explanation is also, to a large extent, applicable to Christians, as amongst the European 
community the number of females is proportionately very small. The low proportion 
amongst* the Buddhists is due to the fact that many of them are temporary visitors^ 
Bhutias from Bhutan and Khamtis from beyond the Inner Line, — and that the great 
majority of thc^se persons have left their wives at home. , The low proportion amongst 
Hindus is attributable to the fact that the great bulk of the immigrant population was 
returned under this head, and this class, as already explained, contains many more 
men than women. 
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88 . In the following table the proportion of the sexes in the total population at each 
age period in Assam is compared with the corresponding figures for other provinces 
and certain European countries : 

Statement No. 6^, comparing the number of females to i,oao males at each age period in 

Assam and. certain other countries. 


Pruvincc or Country. 
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970 
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874 
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Bengal 

1,0fi6 

03K 

801 

1,019 

l.lPft 

1,071 

1,(H>6 

8H6 

1,013 

900 

1,092 

1.027 

1 , 3.53 

1,011 

Bcriir 

1.0S8 

1.008 

814 

1.059 

1,229 

912 

837 

712 

K53 

773 

886 

786 

973 

036 

Bombay 

1,042 

942 

806 

914 

i.or^o 

943 

948 

a74 

877 

1.010 

1,071 

997 

1,223 

065 

Burma 

1,008 

968 

860 

1.048 

8.70 

761 

096 

709 

783 

789 

900 

877 

987 

877 

India •. 

l,u34 

026 

70S 

922 

1,088 

991 

965 

861 

964 

8K5 

1,021 

936 

1.196 

060 

England and Wales 

1,003 

1,006 

997 

1,008 

1,093 

1,087 

1,077 

1,069 

1,079 

1.103 

1,104 

1,111 

1,187 

1.066 

Scotland 

976 

976 

968 

994 

1,063 

1,108 

1,117 

1,161 

1,166 

1,204 

l,'il6 

1,2‘J4 

1,377 

1,076 

Ireland 

971 

977 

0o7 

1,040 

1,060 

1,120 

1,161 

1,128 

1,128 

1,047 

1,096 

1,068 1 

1,075 

1.043 

France 

984 

906 

988 

oim 

1,0S7 

958 

9h5 

993 

986 

I.Ool 

1,0*28 

1,013 

1,067 

1.006 

Italy 

964 

960 

959 

1,028 

1,017 

1,027 

1,027 

1,003 

1,010 

996 

1.020 

986 

9H0 

006 

Aufttria 

1.011 

1,004 

1,011 

1,048 

1.046 

1,052 

1,067 

1,053 

1,060 

1,072 

1,146 

1,104 

1,068 

1.047 

Canada .. •• 

968 

973 

9S6 

1,008 

1,029 

1,007 

989 

987 

977 1 

949 

954 

924 

886 

020 

United States America 

{white*) 

967 

978 

966 

1,024 

984 

927 

924 

937 

971 

930 

901 

893 

748 

061 

Ditto ditto (coloured; 

906 

999 

904 

1,024 

1.043 

984 

986 

1,023 

1,106 

•1,036 

910 

797 

m 

008 

Chili .. 

967 

944 

9o2 

1,078 

1,048 

1,089 j 

966 

1,033 

937 

1,033 

941 

993 

1,091 ^ 

1.000 


Notk.— T he ti'U garden population has been excludcdfrom the proportions quoted for A<sam. 


There is very little to notice in the figures for Indian provinces, which on the whole 
show a general resemblance' to those returned for Assam. But on turning to European 
figures, a vast difference is apparent. The difference of the proportions at birth has 
already been commented on, and a possible explanation of the same has been sug- 
gested. The variation in the proportions at other ages and on the total population is not 
less marked. The only general resemblance is in the common deficiency of females of 
the age lo — 14, but this is only apparent, and is explained differently in the Ea.st and in the 
West. In India, as has already been noted, it is due mainly to the intentional understate- 
ment of the age of girls who have attained puberty, but arc not yet married, while in England 
it is thought that the error is due to the overstatement of their ages by girls who 
wish to obtain employment as servants. With this apparent exception, there is 
no point of resemblance. In Assam the excess of females, which is found at 
the earlier ages, disappears at 25, from which period onwards there is a steady 
deficiency of women. In European countries, on the other hand, it is after this 
age that the excess of women becomes most marked. In other words, in India mor- 
tality is apparently greater amongst females, whilst in Europe the males die earlier. In 
the latter case, the explanation is that men are more exposed than women, and that the 
wear and tear of life falls more heavily upon them. There is also a much larger emi- 
gration of men than women. In Assam none of these causes apply. The tot.al emigration 
is inconsiderable, and may be disregarded. The condition of women is also very 
different to what it is in England, for here, as in other parts of India, they share in all 
the labours of the men. ft is true that a woman is not allowed to touch the plough, 
5 Ut it is she who transplants the paddy seedlings, and who spends hours husking rice. 
IVhen she has leisure from her other duties, she goes out fishing and passes half the day 
itanding in water up to her middle, catching the small fry that are found in the flooded 
ields. In her ordinary life, therefore, she is quite as exposed to wear and tear as men are, 
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Age and while the special burdens which fall on her sex everywhere are particularly heavy in India. 

She is usually married lon^^ before she has reached full maturity, and often bef;oiTies a , 
®**' mother at the earliest possible moment. This heavy strain upon the strength of a half- 
grown girl is rendered still more severe by the treatment to which .sho-is subjected at the 
time when childbirth takes place. She is relegated to a solitary outhouse, and is 
attended, not by a trained doctor, but by an ignorant midwife, whose duty it is to rub and 
roll her about so as to increase her pain. After the child is born, she is held to be 
unclean for thirty days, during which time all food, except pulse, rice, and molasses, are 
forbidden to her.* What wonder if, with treatment such as this, female mortality is 
higher in India than in England ? 

89. Before concluding this chapter, I may mention one cause which sometimes 
operates to keep down the number of women. I refer to 

Female infftiiticide. <• 1 • r • • 1 1 • 1 

temale inlantiridc, which was at one time so common m some 
parts of India that a special Act had to be passed to suppress it. The causes of female 
infanticide fall under two main heads. Sometimes the practice originates in a want of 
sullicient food for the whole of the community, which induces the members of it to kill their 
female children, and thus reduce the number of persons for whom sustenance is required. 
The other main cause is the practice of hypergamy, which prevails in some parts of 
the country, and which necessitates the payment of a large sum for husbands. Many 
parents being unable to sustain the necessary expenditure, and wishing to avoid the odium 
which they would incur if they let their daughters grow up without marrying them 
are thus driven to kill female children as soon as they are born. The practice of 
hypergamy is unknown in Assam,! and female infanticide due to this cause does not, 
and never has existed. But female infanticide due to physical difficulties is not altogether 
unknown. It was practised until very recently amongst several Naga tribes, and the 
present census shows that it was common amongst the Kacha Nagas up to a 
much later date than has usually been supposed. The practice has, however, now 
been put a stop to, and the tribes amongst which it formerly existed were always too 
few in number for it to have had any appreciable effect, even while it lasted, on the 
proportions of the sexes in the province generally. 


* </. Dr. Wise’« account quoted by Mr. Rlslcy in ‘Tribes and Cantct', volume I, page aio. 

t Men who ha\c p.wcd the II. A. and F. A. Examinations of the Calcutta Univer'.ily, and c\cn ‘failed’ Entr.incc candidates, art said nowadays 
to ccftnm.iiid .1 price in tlie in.itriinnni.il market. But this is a custom of very recent growth, and is ot course quite optional. 
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Diagram Dlustrating the same Tendency (a) in Bombay and (b) in England and Wales. 

The Bombay caries are drawn in thick lines, and those of England and 
Wales in fine lines. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


CIL \PTKR V.— MARRIAGE. 

IMPERIAL TAPLE No. VI 11. 

90. In the preceding chapter the ages uf the population were- (li^cns<:cd .and the Marriage 

General remarks proportions of the scxc'. at each age period ( x.iiniiied. It is 

now proposed to de.al with the condiiion of the peuple in 
regard to marriage, or in other word.s those sexual ri'Iations on which tiic propagation 
of the human race depends. 

91. The distribution of the total popul.ilion amongst the marrie d, Mugle, and widowed 

Statement No. f>S, shoixing ilw liistnhulion of the total iHfnlafion at shown in lIlC margin. 
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■ belore doing so, 1 will mention 

one or two points which affei-t the ai.'curacy oi ihe ligures. The lir.l is in connection 
' with the vernacular translation of ‘widower’. There was no lack of words for ‘widow’ 
but it was luort; dillicult to lind an etjuivalent for a in.iu who hatl lost his wife. The only 
Assamese word is Ixiro/tt, which is an exact translation of the English word ‘ widower ’, and 
was adopted as the term to be used in the scheduh's. It was subsequently found that in 
some places the term is also loosidy used to designate any man without a wife, whether 
he ever had one or not. ‘‘ To avoid mistakes owing to this loose use of the tiTin, the 
particular .attention of district officers was drawn to the point, and the necessitv of im- 
pre.ssing the proper use of the term on their eiuimerati rs was pointed out. As a rule, tht' 
matter was properly explained to the enumerators, but in one or two districts tlm pniut 
w'as not sudiciently noticed, .and as a result some of the unmarried have appan.-mly been 
classed amongst the widowed. t The total number of such mistakes is, however, small 
and only affects the proportions to a very slight degree. Another possibility of error 
is in reg.ard to remarried ■n'idmvs. The praciicf* is forbidden .amongst Hindus, but 
the prohibition does not apply to the Musalinans or the hill tribes, nor is it by any means 
universally attended to even amongst the lower castes of Hindus. With the exception 
of a few of the higher Hindu c.astes, widow remarriage is common amongst all 
classes of the population. Put .although Prahmanism has been unable to prevent 
the practice, it has succeeded in bringing it into disrepute and in lowering the general 

* NotwithBLinding the f.act tint ihtic m .i speri.i) word, *.lunf!ua \ to denote hatheloiH. , 

t Thi« Is especially the case m Kamrup. In the Si.rma Valley and Gonlpara ‘ w.dower ' was rendered ai • $tri mauyachh*\ 
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Marriage, estimation of the solemnity and validity of these second marriages. Widows who contract 
a second alliance are known by a spcci.il name {dhemani, batalu, &c.), and are not, as a 
rule considered to hold the same position as women married for the first time. To guard 
against the danger of these second m.irriages being ignored, it was noted in the instructions 
that women so conditioned should be shown as dhemani, if the enumerators had 
scruples against entering them as married, and persons thus returned were afterwards 
treated as married in the tabulation office. It is possible that, notwithstanding these 
instructions, some few women of this class have been shown as widowed, but it is 
improbable that this has been done to any appreciable extent. 

92. The following table shows the civil condition and age of the Hindu population of 

M.m.re«monest the Hindus. 

the absolute numbers of the single, married, and widowed 
returned at each age period, the distribution of 10,000 percuiis of each condition by 
age, and, lastly, the distribution by condition of 10,000 persons of each age period : 


Statement No. 66, showing the distribution of Hindus in respect of civil condition. 
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93. To the Hindu marriage is an obligatory religious ceremony, which each man 
ought to perform in order to beget a son who may perform 
Prevalence of marriage^ funeral ccrcmonics and rescue his soul from hell. If the 

first marriage prove barren, a second wife should be taken in order that the necessary 
offspring may be obtained. In other cases there is no religious injunction regarding 
a second marriage, but there is no prohibition against it. A Hindu therefore may have 
as many wives as he pleases, bTit in practice he seldom takes more than one. One, 
howo' cr, he is bound to have. It is equally incumbent on a Hindu parent to see that 
his daughters are duly married, so that almost all Hindus, males as well as females, are 
married'*at some period or other frf their lives. This will appear by reference to state- 
ment No. 66 above, from which it will be seen that the percentage of Hindus of the age of 
40 and over who are unmarried is extremely small, and is easily accounted for by special 
causes. Bachelors of this age are many of them socially disqualified for marriage, 
and comprise persons afflicted with leprosy, blindness and other infirmities, criminals 
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and beggars, and* the outcasts of the population generally. Of the old unmarried males' Marriage. ■ 
not otherwise disqualified, the greater part consists of persons who have refrained from 
marriage for religious reasons. Certain sects of ascetics abjure marriage, and some of 
the Vaishnava Goseins and the disciples who reside in their Sattras are also celibates. It is 
very doubtful whether any Hindu male to whom marriage is not impossible, or forbidden for 
the reasons mentioned above, goes through life a bachelor. Elderly spinsters arc still more 
uncommon, one reason being that there arc no religious sisterhoods amongst the Hindus 
of this province, .and another that there is a greater demand for wives than for husbands. 

94. Marriage amongst the Hindus of Assam is almost invariably by purchase, or, as a 

Hindu would prefer to say, the astirn is the prevalent form of 
Age at marriage. m.irriage.* The price paid for a bride varies considerably ; 

on a general average it may be plained roughly at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, but very much 
larger sums are often paid, more especially by the Shilhas of Sylhet when they wish to 
procure a bride from the Kdyastha or Vaidya castes. One result of this practice of buying 
wives is to raise the .age of males at marriage, as they cannot take a wife until they can 
afford to pay for her. 

In c.arly times girls were by no means invariably m.arricd before puberty, but in 
the Puranik period infant marriage was looked on as obligatory, and Parasara says— ■ 

“ the mother, the father, and the elder brother of a girl go to hell on seeing her menstru.ant 
while yet unmarried.” Yajnavalkya has it that the guardian of a girl becomes guilty 
of causing a miscarriage if he has not given her away before her menses appear. In 
Assam these later views have not as yet much force, and child marriage is still uncommon, 
except possibly amongst a few of the higher castes. Amongst the lower c:astes, which 
consist largely of converts from the aboriginal tribes, it is more usu.'il than not for a 
girl to attain puberty while still unmarried, and her age at marriage depends a good 
deal upon her personal qualifications, the position of her parents, and the value they set 
upon her. Statement No. 66 on page 1 1 2 shows that out of 10,000 girls under 4 years of 
age only 10 .are married j 308 arc married out of the same number aged 5 9 i 3 , 427 , 

or slightly more than a third of 10,000 girls, between the ages of 10 and 14. It is probable 
that the great majority of those returned as married at the last mentioned age period 
arc over 12 years of age. It should also be remembered that marriage in India does not 
always mean cohabitation. In the case of a girl who has not attained puberty two 
ceremonies are performed. The first is re.ally more a betrothal than a marriage, and 
after it has been concluded the girl returns to her fiatlior’s house, where she resides until 
she reaches the menstrual period, when a second ceremony is performed, on the 
conclusion of which she is taken to her husband’s house and cohabits with him. It may 
be suggested that it would have been more useful to have treated as married, for the 
purposes of the census, only those girls who had gone to live in their husbands houses, 
and this would doubtless have been desirable had it been possible to see that such 
instructions were duly carried out. But this was not the case. The Hindu looks on a 
girl as married as soon as the first ceremony is performed, and no amount of instruction 
would have induced the enumerators to make uniform entries on any other basis. 

Besides, to have tried to insist on this would have been to encourage inquisitive questions, 
which would be objected to everywhere, and nowhere more so than in India. The system 
followed was therefore the only one possible, and the figures I have quoted must be 
accepted with this reserv.ation, that they include girls who are only betrothed as well as 
girls who are really married. At the next age period, 15 to 19, 7,239 of every 
10,000 women are married. The proportion of married women is highest at 20 to 24, 
where it amounts to 8,450 out of 10,000 of all conditions. Above that age the proportion 
slowly declines, owing to the gradually increasing number of widows, 

• It !• common even amongst the IJrnhmang, to whom this form of marriage m specially ilcclarcd inappropriate. When SuIhIh mmn.nl Officer 0! 

Mangalclal, I remember an attempt which was made by an Influential (inscin to induce the local Brahmans to abandon the practice. I’romiacs went 
nadei but they were not adhered to, and the old practice of taking money for their daughters wa* continued. 
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Marriage. The later period of life at which men marry is cle.ir from the fact *that at the age 
20 to 24 where the proportion of wives is highest, the ratio of married men only slightly 
exceeds that of girls married at 10 to 14, and the highest proportion of husbands is 
not reached until fifteen years later, in the period 35 to 39. 1-rom this age on to the end 
of ilu.‘ table, the proportion of husbands is almost stationary, while that of married women 
rapidly declines, until .'it last it is barely one-third of that of the m.arried men. The same 
facts may bo expressed in another way, by saying that less than half the wives are over 30, 
while, the same proportion of husbands .'ire over 40 years of age. On a rough calculation 
the mean .'ige of Hindu husbands is 38‘82 years, while that of niiirried women is only 
28 03, against 43- 1 and 40-7 respectively in England and Wales. 

95 - Aetording to the Hindu religion,* widows are not allowed to marry again. 
Widow remarriage. practice obtains everywhere to some extent. 

In the Surma V^illey the custom is confined to the lower 
castes. Mails, Chandids, and Patnis. It was formerly also practised by the Hi'ilwd 
Dibs, but is said of late to have been discontinued by them, and to be falling into 
disrepute even amongst the low castes mentioned above. A remarried widow, 
however, still occupies the legal position of a wife, and her children can perform the 
and arc tlH-rcforc entillcd t.. iahcril. A religious ceremony of a„ Informal 
character is perlormed on the occasion of her remarriage. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley, widow remarriage is permitted by all castes except 
l>i ahmans Ganaks, and kayast has. It is, however, dying out amongst the Kalitas, and U 
regarded by all classes of Hindus as not altogether proper. It is resorted to mainly by the 
pooler people; but even with them a remarried widow is not received with very much respect 
A distinction is, however, drawn between virgin widows and widows whose previous marriace 
has been eonsummated.f The odium which atUches to the latter does not exist in the 
case of the virgin widow, as local custom allows the supplementary marriage ceremony or 
which precedes consummation, to be performed by a second 111.10 if the person 
who went through the first ceremony is dead. In this case, therefore, there is a regular 
religiouscercmony, instead of simply a feast and public ackiiowledgrneiit, which is all 
that Usually accompanies the second union of an ordinary widow. J But in both cases 
alike the marriage is looked upon as binding, and the children can inherit. 

96. From the disrepute in which widow remarriage is held, and from the disparity 

Proportion* of the widowed. between husband and wife, it might be expected that 

the number of widows would be excessive, and that this is 
actually the case is shown by the figures in the tabular statement. Under 10 the number 
of widows is inconsiderable, but after that age the number steadily increases until' at 
40, when the proportion of husbands is at its highest, the number of widows exceeds 
that of married women. Out of the total number of Hindu females, 1 in every 5 is a 
widow. The number of widowers, on the other hand, is less than i in 20. 

97 - One peculiarity in the return deserves separate mention. The figures show an 

Excess of husbsnds overwi?**. of husbands over wives to the extent of 21,405, and 

this notwithstanding the fact that polygamy is permitted! 
and actually exists to a certain limited extent. The explanation lies in a circumstance to 
vhich I have several times had occasion to refer, namely, in the disproportion of the sexes 
in our large immigrant population. The number of foreign born males censused in Assam 
exceeds that of females by nearly 84,000, and assuming that two-fifths^ of this number 

law - 1-.'!*. M HiiiJii religion. The practice has no foundation cither In early Hnidu law orciuloin (iddr Mayne'. •Hltnla' 

i.eiw , page S(5, Ina Hutt’s ‘Ancient India*, pauhn. ' 


» rcfipcitndy. The same distinction was made by Mwnu, who opposed the remarriage of ordinary WidoWf^ 


^ Know n as Cthydr bat I and Dobiyh ban r 
hut permitted that of \lrgmM. 

perfl\t^<V.dar ™ ‘^-t union wa. merely a state of concublnage.%he . permitted td 

found aniongstthe^'imLgrant^'Miiat.ri^^ ‘‘ afcmR justifiable to assume that not le«is than this proportion la toJ)d 

It I. true that amongst immigrant conllca’ The meZho om • 

the caiea of immigranta outaide tea gardens amo i ^ Kcn«rally unman led, but the disproportion of the nexea is greatest In 

K outaide tea gardens, amongst our large floating population. Dcngali clerka. &c.. most of whom are married* 
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were married, more than 33,000 husbands were censused here whose wives were living Marriage, 
elsewhere. This being so, and the great majority of the foreign born having been 
returnbd as Hindus, the reason lor the difference between the number of husbands and 
wives is easily understood. Excluding immigrants, it is probable that there is .1 slight 
excess of married men. 


98. The divorced liave not been returned separately, but are included amongst the 
Divorce widowtal. It is, therefore, not possible to s.ay to what extent 

the practice prcv.iils in Ass.nn. According to th(‘ Hindu 
religion, marriage is .a religious sacrament, which once performed c.in never be undone. 
Divorce thcrefoie is not recognised,* but it is ncverth(.‘less by no nutans r.are ami'ngst 
the lower castes. Theie is no particular or recogniseil form of sepanition j but the 
husband or wife who rs dissatisPu'd settles the matter, — the husb.and by ejecting the wife, 
and the wife by going off with .another m;in or returning to her parents’ house. Manv 
such separations occur, but whether they would be recognised as valid divorces in our 
courts is still a matter of .sonu* uncertainty, f 

99- I commenced the discussion of the effect of religion upon marriage by ex.amining 

Musalraan marriages. f'*'’ Hindus, because Hinduism is the religion 

of inoia; th.an half the? total population of the province, and 
is moreo\er the typi' to which all others tend to conform, and with which they ni.iv most 
conveniently be comp.ired. 1 will now proceed to e.xamiiu' the figures for the Muhamma- 
dan religion, which ranks next'to Hinduism, so far as the number of its professors in this 
province is concerned. In statement No. 67 below thi' det.ails of civil condition .are 
given in the same form as has already been furnished for Hindus: 


Statctncnt No. showing the distrihution of Musalmans in respect of civil comlition. 
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Marriage, loo. With the Muhammadans, marriage is a purely civil matter, and is not in any 

way mixed up with religion. The price is paid and the 
'"***’'”* ***** **’* ** woman is t.akcn, and there is an end of it. A MuSalman 
is allowed as many as four legitimate wives, and may in 
addition keep any number of concubines. But as a general rule the majority of Musal- 
mans in Assam are monogamous. The prominent feature in the figures in the above 
statement, as compared with those for Hindus, is the fact that the proportions of single 
men and women arc considerably, and those of married persons slightly, larger than with 
Hindus, whilst the percentage of the widowed is very much less. But a good deal of 
the divergence is apparent rather than real, and is due to the difference in the ages of the 
two classes under discussion, — a circumstance which not infrequently vitiates superficial 
comparisons of the condition of different communities.* As I have already pointed out, 
a large proportion of the immigrants is included in the return for Hindus; and as these 
are for the most part of ages varying from 1 5 to 50, t he proportion of juvenile persons, and 
therefore of single and young m.irried persons, is much lower amongst Hindus than it is 
amongst Musal mans. No conclusions can therefore be drawn from the figures representing 
the absolute numbers of the persons of each condition, and we must turn for 
comparison to the distribution amongst the single, married, and widowed of 10,000 
persons of each age period. Looked at from this point of view, the proportions 
in the two religions are almost identical for the two ear[i('r age periods. At 10 — 14 
the divergence in the case of males is very slight, but thewe is an cxci-ss of 572 married 
females per 10,000 amongst the Musalmans, which rises to nearly 1,700 at the next group 
of ages. At 20—24 the Musalmans show an excess of nearly 900 married males and 
over 800 females as compared with the Hindus, — an excess which continues in the case 
of husbands to the end of the list of ages, but as regards the wives gradually disappears, 
until at 45 — 49 the proportion of Hindu wives exceeds that of Mu.salmans, and continues 
to do so during all the remaining age periods. The total excess of married and single 
persons is entirely due to a .Smaller number of widows and widowers. Notwithstanding the 
total excess of single persons amongst the Musalmans, the proportion of unmarried males 
at the higher ages is much smaller than amongst Hindus, and this is probably due to the 
absence amongst the Mu.salmans of all religious motives for celibaey. The excess of 
Musalman spinsters is due to the larger number of young unmarried girls ; the proportion 
of unmarried women at the higher ages is less than amongst Hindus. The average age 
of married males amongst the Musalmans is 38’52, and of females 26 07. 

lOI. As regards widows, it follows from the absence of all religious interference 

Widow remarrisge marriage that there is no prohibition regarding their re- 

marriage. A Musalman widow is as free to marry as is 
an unmarried girl. But in practice such remarriages are not held in very good 
repute, and are mainly confined to the lower grades of Musalman society, which, how- 
ever, include the great b«lk of the Muhammadan community. Turning to the propor- 
tional figures in the statement, it will be seen that up to 15 — 19 the differences are very 

slight, but that from that age to 35 — 39, there is a considerably smaller number of 

Musalman widows. After that age the figures once more become uniform, and during 
the last three age periods there ^ a slight excess of widows amongst the Musalmans. 
The figures for widowers follow tho.se for widows up to 35 — 39, but after that age, 
instead of tending to uniformity with the proportions shown for Hindus, the divergence 
becomes mofc marked, so that betw^een the ages of 40 and 60 there are only half as 

many Musalman widowers as there are Hindus who have lost their wives. The 

explanation of these figures which seems most probable is that Musalman widows 

* This wan well pointed out By Dr. Farr m his exposure of certain erroneou* conclu»ion» regarding the nnhcalthinctfs of the occupation of dresBrnakem. 

( Vi|al Statistics page 459. 
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between 20 and 35 find second husbands more readily than their Hindu sisters do, and Marriage, 
that their second husbands are usually widowers whose age is over 40 when they marry 
them. *If this supposition is correct, it would explain not only why there are compara- 
tively so few widows under 35 and so few widowers over 40, but also why the proportion 
of widows rises rapidly after the age of 35 is past. 

102. As marriage is a purely civil contract, divorce is freely allowed to Musalmans, 

but it is seldom resorted to. The few persons affected by 
divorce have been included amongst the widowed, but it is 

clear from the generally small proportions of this class that their numbers cannot have 
been largely swelled by this artificial form of widowhood. 

103. The absolute number of wives slightly exceeds that of husbands. The total 

^ ^ ^ . number of the former is 302,290 and of the latter 30^,168, 

so that the excess is 2,878, or 0 9 per cent. The true 
surplus of wives is probably slightly more than this, as the enumerated husbands are 
inclusive of foreign born Musalmans who were in the province without their waives at 
the time of the census, either for purposes of trade or as boatmen or khalasis on steanK‘rs. 

This difference in the proportions of married men and women is, of course, due to 
polygamy, which, as already stated, is freely permitted to Musalmans, although apparently 
not very frequently resorted to in practice. So far as the figures go, they show' that 
at the most only 9 Musalman husbands out of 1,000 have more than one wife. 

104 - The tribes of animistic beliefs rank next in point of number. Their condition 

in regard to marriage is shown in statement No. 63 
below^ : 


Marriage amongst the hill tribes. 


Statement No. 68y showing the distribution of, the Animistic Tribes in regard to civil 

condition. 
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The particular customs of each tribe in connection with marriage will be noted 
Mwrtage customs chapter on castes, and the more important general 

features of their marriage customs alone will be noted here. 
As a rule, women are looked on as a species of property, to be bought with a price or by 
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Marriage, service in the father’s house.* So long as a woman rt'mains unm.arried, chastity is not 
usually expected of her, .iiul sin? ni.'iy dispens(! her favours to whomsoever she pleases. f 
lUit when once she is m.irricd and has become the property of another, this freedom is 
no longer tolerated. .Xdultery is very se\erely punished, and the complaisency 
of Mislimi husbands, who care nothing for the fidelity of their wives so long as they 
are not depri\-e(l of their services, is altogether exceptional. The Garos and Khiisis 
alone do not piirch.ise their wives. With them the woman tak(‘s a much higher 
position ih.an she does elsewhere, and marriage is based on courtship and mutual 
inclination, and not on pnrehase. In fact, with the G.iros it is the wont, an or her father 
who inv.iri.ibly l.ikes the initi.ilive in ni.atters matrimoni.al, and a youth who ventures to 
m.tk(‘ the first adxances is st'veiely punisht'd. But, wh.ilever its b.tsis, m.arriagc is in all 
cases a purely ci\al m.itter, into which religion never enters. The bridegroom makes 
a more or less public and form.il acknowledgment of the marriage, which sometimes 
takes the form of a feast, .and sometimes con.sists merely in cscorling his bride from her 
p.arenis' house to his own. As a general rule, child marriage is not permitted, and where 
it is found, it is notnitial rather than rc.al. Sometimes .a father bespeaks for his son 
the daughter of another man as soon as she is born, and the tw'o are looked upon as 
married. But the arrangement is in re.ality nothing more than a betrothal ; cohabitation is 
nut permitted before ni.aturity, and the actutd parties c.an, if they so desire, refuse to carry 
out the engagement ('ntcred int.> by their parents. One noteworthy point in the 
^ unions of these rude races is tin* eompar.ative et|uality of the age of husband and wife at 
marriage. Girls marry later than is the practice with Hindus and Musalmans, while the 
excess of females, as compared with males, opi'rates to le.ssen the demand for wives as 
compared with husbands, and consequently to keep down the price of the formcr.| Men 

are thus enabled to marry at an earlier age than they otherwise would do. § Divorce|| 

and widow remarriage are freely permitted. 

105. The distribution of tbe per.sons’ol each condition per 10,000 of the population of 

•all .ages differs both from that of Hindus and of Mus.almans. 
Taking the total population, the proportion of unmarried 
men is sm.aller, .and that of husb.ands larger, while widowers are fewer than amongst 
Hindus, but in excess of those returned for Musalmans. There is a large excess of 
spinsters .and a .slight excess of wives, the number of widows being very much sm.aller 
th.an with cither of the other classes under comparison. But, ag.ain, a good deal of the 
divergence is due to a difference in the ages of the popul.ations compared, and accurate 
conclusions can be drawn only from ,a comparison of the proportions of the single, 

married, and widowed returned at each age period. 

During the first nine years of life there is very little 

to notice. 'I'he numbers of the married and widowed 
are in all cases .almost imperceptible. But at 10-14 
a difference begins to appe.ar, as the married males 
amongst the hill tribes at that age arc nearly double 
the number .shown against Hindus and Musalmans, 
while the number of married girls is less than h.alf as 
large. During the next age period the difference is 
almost equally marked. The proportion of married 

* Is..! tl.- ir.-.l,,,. M.,rr, I.v .t,l| .uni..-., ;,t rim., ., Ka, li In oflm, lie. HI »..lt for 111. bride, and 
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males rises to 2,263, against 1,226 Hindu and 1,529 Musalman husbands of the same age. Marriage, 
while the married women number only 5,7600010! every 10,000 women of ilial age, against 
* 7>®39 ^•hl 8,915 respectively. The number of husbands and wives gradually approaches 
equality, until at 30~34 the husbands are slightly in excess. It ni.ay be noted that this is 
also the period at which Hindu and Musalm:in husbands become more numerous th;in 
married women ; but in the case of these religions the excess there established rapidly 
increases at each succeeding age pi;riod. Instead of doing so gradually, as is llu; case 
amongst the hill tribes. With the latter wives are returned out of 10,000 women 

between the ages of 55 and 60, and 3,060 at 60 and over, against 2,158 .and 970 
respectively for Hindus and 1,931 and 864 for Musalm.ins. 

As in other cases, the proportion of the unmarried at the higher ages is small. 

There are more spinsters at these ages than amongst either Hindus or Mus.almans. The 
number of b.achelors is greater than that of Musalmans, but less than with the Hindu.s, the 
excess in the case of the latter being due, as already stated, to celibacy from religious 
motives. 

106. The number of widowers is larger th.an with the Musalm.uis, but less than wirn 

The widowed. Hindus. Owing to the comp.irative equality of the ages 

of husbands and wives, the number of the former who 
survive their wives must naturally exceed th.at amongst husbands of tin; other two religious 
persuasions, but the excess is considerably reduced by the greater prcwalcnce of re-marriag(!. 

The greater equality of age tends also to reduce the number of widows, especially at 
the higher ages, and this tendency is further augmented by the absence of any objection to 
remarriage. On the other hand, there isa total exeess of females as compared with males, 
and this to some extent reduces the number of women who can secure a second husband. 

The prevalence of remarriage affects the mean age of husbands and wives, th.it of the 
former being 38-76 years, against 38 82 returned for Hindus, and of the latter 3 1 -96, against 
28-03. Wehavealready seen that men marry younger amongst the hill tribes, and that their 
age is more nearly equal to that of their wives, and , -ire thus more likely tosurvive tlu-m. The 
.averageageof Animistic husbands would therefore be much lower than th.it of Hindus, were 
it not that many remarry, and thus increase the number of husbands ;it the higln-r ages. 

The higher average age of married womenamongst the hilltribesissimilarlyducin parttoihe 
remarriage of widows, .and partly to the higher age at which girls m.irry for the first lime. 

107. Most of the tribes allow polygamy. It is especially commoi. amongst the 

Polygamy. Siiigplios, Mishmis, and Miris, but nearly all tribes permit 

it to a limited extent. It prevails to a small extent even 
amongst the Khiisis, while with the Garos a man is obliged to add to his matrimonial 
liabilities by marrying his wife’s mother when his falher-in-Iaw dies If he wishes to succeed 
to the property of the latter. The actual extent to which jiolygamy obt.iins is shown 
by the figures, which give 191,278 husbands and 197,731 wives, or 6,453 more wives 
than husbands ; in other words, three husbands in every 100 marry more than one wife. 

108. The opposite practice of polyandry is of much more rare occurrence, but at 

Polyandry. same time it is not .dtogelher unknown. The patri- 

archal or fraternal form, according to which a woman enters 

a family as the wife of several brothers or other near relations still flourishes amongst the 
Bhutias, and in a modified form amongst the Dallas.* Colonel Dalton .’isserts that 
in the case of Mins, also, brothers who are too poor to buy sepiiratc wives will combine 
and purchase one between them from the proceeds of their joint labour. f 

So far as I am aware, the other or matriarchal form of polyandry is at the present 
day unknown in As.sam. But there appear to be traces of its existence .at some previous 
time amongst the Khdsis and also amongst the Garos. With these tribes, inheritance 
goes through the female, J and the children belong to the clan of the mother, who remains 


» ^ Ethnology , page 35, See also the note on Dallas in the chapter on castes, 

< ev«n ft Sftlm is succeeacd by his sister' son and not by hii own, 


t * Ethnology page 33, 

♦ 
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Marriage, with her own people instead of entering the family of her husband! These customs 
seem to point to a time when the women of one clan were shared in common by the 
men of another clan, or at least took husbands from different families, and the paternity 
of a child was therefore so uncertain as to make it necessary to trace all relationship 
through the mother, in whose clan the children consequently remained. 

109. The matrimonial customs of these tribes throw some light on the origin of polygamy 
Origin of polygamy. &c. pol>^'lndry. The generally accepted view is that, as the 

proportion of the sexes almost universally tends to unity, the 
normal condition of mankind is monogamy ; but that when, owing to wars or other causes, 
themortality is heavier amongst men than amongst women, the natural result is polygamy. 
Polyandry, on the other hand, is said to result from a scarcity of women, due to female 
infanticide in countries where this practice is resorted to. This theory is an attractive 
generalisation, and in some cases it probably furnishes the true explanation of polygamy 
or patriarchal polyandry. But apart from the objection that it does not account for matriar- 
chal polyandry, which is merely promiscuity tempered by exogamy, it seems that a simpler 
explanation is to be found. It has already been stated that the women of the different 
tribes are treated as a kind of property. They are bought by the husband just as he would 
buy a mithun or a cow, and the number he buys is simply regulated by his means. Dalton, 
speaking of the Mlshmis, says that the number of wives a man possesses is an indication of 
wealth, some chiefs having as many as sixteen. So with the Miris. There is no limit to 
the number of wives a man may possess except his means, and when he dies, his heir 
becomes the husband of all of th(un, except only his own mother. But, as has already 
been .seen, poorer men who have not the means to buy separate wives occasionally 
join together and purchase one between them. Thus, in a community where the numbers 
of each sex arc practically equal, we find that some men are polygamous, others mono- 
gamous, and others again are polyandrous. The tendency is to monogamy, as the sexes 
arc nearly equal, and every man looks on a wife as a necessity and strives to gain one for 
himself. But the selfishness of the richer men leads them to indulge in a plurality of 
wives at the expense of the poorer, who are thus sometimes forced to share their wives 
with others. No doubt, an excess or deficiency of women might lead to an extended 
resort to polygamy or polyandry,* as the case might be, but the inequality of the sexes 
is in no way a necessary condition precedent to the recognition of these practices. 

no. The persons professing other religions are found in such small numbers, that 

in discussing their civil condition I shall confine myself to 
Marriage ftmongst Christians, , 11. r iin . ... 

the absolute figures, and shall not give proportions which 

at some ages would in their case only tend to mislead. The number of Christians of each 


statement No. 70, showing the number of married, single, and widowed 
Christians at each age period. 
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condition at the different age 
periods is noted in the margin. 
There are a few cases of infant 
marriage amongst this class, 
but they arc comparatively 
rare, and marriage as a rule 
takes place at a later age 
than with any other religion. 
At 10 — 14, for example, only 
541 girls out of 10,000 
arc married, against 3,427 
amongst Hindus and 3,999 in 
the case of Musalmans. 


• It tloci not always do so. For instance, until very recently Icmalc infanticide Was pracllscil amongst several of the Naga tribes, and there was In 
Consequence a great deficiency of women, tmt polyandry ncter resulted from It Amongst the KhAsis, on the other hand, there is an extraordinary cxccsa 
pf women, but polyg.iiny is less common with them than with some other tribes where the proportion of the sexel Is more even. 
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Buddhists. 
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The proportion which the married bear to the total population is about the same as Marriafi^. 
with Hindus; that of bachelors and spinsters, and particularly the latter, is greater, and of 
the widowed considerably less. The total number of Christians is less than 17,000, 
and the effect of their civil condition on the total figures for the province is extremely 
slight. It is, thei^?fore, unnecessary to discuss them in detail. The only point worthy 
of note is that to which I have already drawn attention, namely, the comparative late 
age at which rnarriagi* takes place amongst them. 

111. The Buddhists of the province number U^ss than 7,000, and in their case also I 

shall refrain from giving proportional 
figures. The absolute numbers of married, 
single, and widowed persons at each age 
period are shown in statement No. 71. 

The proportion of the married up to the 
age of 25 is lower than amongst any other 
('lass, not even excluding the Christians. 

The proportion of the married males at 
eac'h age tends to conform with that of 
Hindus, while that of married females is, 
on the wh()l(', similar to the corresponding 
ligures relating to the women of the hill 
trilx's. The total number of Buddhists 
being so small, a detailed examination of 
the ligures is unnecessary. 

The Buddhists of this proviiK'c purchase th(.‘ir wives. Polygamy is permitted, but is 
not very largely resorted to. Divorce is allowed, and so also is the remarriage of widows. 

There is an cxcims of ^60 husbands, as companal with \\iv(‘s, the greater part of 
which is accounted lor by the Bhutias census(‘d in Kamrup and Darrang, in which tw'o 
districts aloia? the excess of husbands amounts to 377. The explanation is partly that 
the Bhutias are polyandrists, and partly that th(‘y are tempm*ary visitors, and only a 
few of them bring their wives down to the plains. In Lakhimpur the exc(*ss is probably 
due to Khaiuli visitors from beyond the IniK.T Line, who had come to trade and left their 
wives at home. 

112. The Jains are all foreigners, and scarcely rc:quire mention here. The excess 

of husbands is entirelj^ due to the fact that their homes are 
(ds(.‘where, and that thc-y do not usually bring th(:*ir wives with 

them to Assam. The total number of Jains censused in this province is less than 1,400. 

The Sikh population is still smaller, and need not be considered. 

113* Although not stric’tly connected with the census statistics, the restridions on 
Restrictions on marriage.— marriage wiii('h exist in this province may be bri(d 1 v noticed 
Endogramy. ’Tlicse restrictions are of two kinds. The first is that 

of endo^t^amy, according to wliich persons are prohibited from marrying outside a certain 
class, and of which an extreme example is furnished by tbc Hindu caste .system. 

Marriage betw(!eii persons of different castes is strictly forbidden ; in fact, the prohibition is 
often carried further, and tlierc are many castes which have split up into suh-castes, 
between the members of whiehintermarriagt' is likewise forbidden. With the hill tribes 
there is usually no definite prohibition against marriage beyond the tribal limits, but 
endogamy is nevertheless well establi.shcd in practice. The Abors view with .abhorrence 
the idea of th^ir girls marrying outside their own tribe,* .and even where different tribes live 

* lluit there ki\e Iillh ea-cs of iiiTcrlirteding is not ileiutd, but thee .in r.oc, and win re the\ b.n e (u i urred, tbev hax c gem raM\ la en tin result of 
Intercourse w itii female slnxep rather th.m with w nes ot a foreign rme Urns, before tbc cHt.il)iH.biiieul .d IWitisli mle m \sRam, the s.u,;phns tilled thcif 
village* with slaie*. e.ipturul tii lanls mj , m the plain-, iroui whom sprang the mixed bleed known as Duimas. 'I he i.umc pradne prcNailed 

extensively utnonttht the Klm.si'i, many ot whose prchenl elans were thus (uvinded by female sUuei, 
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Marriage. no.ir c.irh other on perfectly friendly terms, like the Ki'ichiiris, Mikirs, Kukis, and Kacha 
Na'f.'is in North Cachar, it is very seldom that cases of intermarriage occur. 

II 4 . There is also an inner limit within which marri.age is not allowed. Thus, the 
Exogamy. Musalman may not marry any relative in the direct line, nor 

his sister, his aunt, or his niece;. The Hintlu is forbidden to 
many a woman who is descended from the s.ime paternal ancestor within six degrees, 
and in the higher castes there is this further restriction, that he may not marry a woman of 
the same. or patronymic, as his father or his mother. A similar prohibition is 
common .amongst the hill tribes, which are nearly alwaj s divided into clans. Each clan 
i.-) snppostid to consist of persons who .arc descended from a common .ancestor, and 
m.irri.agi' within the cl.au is forbidden. In most c.ases children enter the clan of their 
father, but with the G.aros and Khasis they become members of the clan of their 
mother. Mut, whichever rule is current, the prohibition extends only to marriage within the 
clan to which a person belongs, .and docs not include the clan of both p.arents, so that 
the rule of e.xogamy docs not alw.ays avail to prevent the; marri.age of persons who 
are very closely connected. This is sometimes guarded .against by special prohibitions, 
but these are usually limited to very nc.ar relatives, such as .a sister or an aunt.f 

IIS- The figures for each important religion h.aving been reviewed, the statistics 

Marriage statistics for the total for the province generally wall be easily understood 
population. 


Statement No. sho'iein^ the distribution by civil condition of the total population 

of the province. 
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i\(iiK.~l he imnihers in coliiuin*i 8 to ij must be read tcrtically, and in tolurnnx 14 to 19 linri/onl.illy. 

* It t\ill 111’ cvplaiiied in the (’.iste i.li.tptcr th.at the rcstru the iiutha .ire not much obscrted m Assam e\en bj the I>rahinan 4 . 

I ‘^cunetiiiiLs m.irriagt; between mar rcbitiimt it enjoined. A tJaro, f<»r tnstame, is supposed to marry his cousin, and sliould his uncle die it is 
con.iilcrcd right that he should also espouse tin- \\ idow, his an n». 

In his rcicnl work .Mr. 1 atourne.iu Mir.gest*. that the origin of exogamy and marriage by rapture is to be asinbed to the jealousy of the father 
of the l.i.iiilv of pro M’Mitnr-in-chu*f in the primitne hordes tro:n wltn h the pi cicnl tribes arc dciCcn'lcd, whicll coiilpellc I the > ounger m.'lles, who were 
allowed to remain willun the horde, to procure their wives bv i.iitturc from outside (‘ h.volution of .M.irria ;e', j.age 209) Hut by far the most 
plausible expl.m itinn with whicli I am acifuamted is that put forward by Mr. .S. K. I’eal, id Sibs.^g.ar, m a mamisiript paper, which he very kindly lent me, 
llisview istliat within the tribe all women were common property, and that no single man ( onid i laim an exi lusiv e riglit ( such ns the word 'marriage* 
Implies) to am of llic women of ^is tribe, riu b aright being only reiogniscd in the case of women laptnred m war from otlicr tribes. This 
theory cxplaii.s not m.lv the origin ol iii.itnagc by capture and exogamy (which, as already explained, is of very little use as a bar to consanguineous 
marn.igcs ), but .ilso why the unm.irried girls of a< lanare in many rases allowed to have free intercourse with the bac helors of their nwnrlan, with whom 
marriage would he ab.solutely impossible. It explains also the very low position occ upied by married women amongst inati) oi our hill tribes, as, if this 
theory* of the origin of marriage is c orrect, the wife w as originally nothing more or less titan a slave. t 
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This aggregate result is of course produced by the special customs of each of llu‘ Marriage, 
classes which are Included in it. The Hindus form the bulk of the population, and tlie 
propoi tion.'j for the whole province are, therefore, on the whole, more similar to those 
already (]uoL(‘d f^i Hindus than to those shown for other religions. But the number 
of widows has been reduced by the practice of remarriage prevalent amongst the 
Musalmaiis and hill tribes, &c. I he age of males at marriage is brought down by the 
earlier peiiod at which the mtsi (»f the hill tribes take wives unto themselves, and that of 
married women laised owing to the comparatua* absence of child marriage amongst the 
hill tribes, the Christians, and th(‘ Buddhists. 

II6. Ihe local p(amliarities in respect of marriage are best illustrated by a 

Comparison with other proviaces. with the Matistics for otluT countries. I have 

accordingly exhibil(‘d in lh(‘ following statement statistics 
for some other Indian provinces and also for several luiropean countries: 

Statement No. jj, coni/iarin^^ the ttisfeihitfion hy aye of 10^000 persons of each sex am! civil 
condition in A'isani with the correspondiny fiynrcs for other countries. 
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France 1886 < 

Married 

3.954' 

1 

3.934' 

... 

... 

O80' 

2,265 

<>.373 


7.855 

7.291 

7,020 

5,345 

1 

^Widowed 

533j 

i.cvjsj 

... 

•• 

22 

79 

..5 

1 

49i| 

1 

567 

1.185 

1.880 

3,380 

Not*.— I n England the pcMoiin under 15 vho were rctiirnvd as ' 
Qf th« Ungllih Censns Keport for i8Kt,} 

married* 

were included in the group 15- 

(Stc foot-note to 

pRgev, 

olnmc III. 


R 2 
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Marriage. Taking first the proportions of the single, married, and widowed on the total popula- 
tion, it will be noticed that the number of bachelors in Assam is larger than in any of the 
Indian provinces under consideration except only Lower Burma, but, with the single 
exception of France, is consid(‘rably less than in any European country. The number 
of married men is h^ss than in any Indian province except Burma, but is larger than in 
any European ('ountry. The proportion of widowers is very slightly higher than in 
Bengal and Lower Burma, but is considerably lower than in Bombay and the North-West 
Provinces. Lower Burma is the only province of India which contains a larger proportion 
of spinsters and a smaller number of married wonuMi and widows than Assam ; in Europe, 
on the other hand, all the countries compared contain more spinsters and fewer wives 
and widows. 

In regard to the age at marriage, Assam approaches more nearly to that obtaining 

in European countries than any of the provinces under 
comparison, except only Lower Burma, the reason 
being that this province contains a large aboriginal 
population, part of which is still Animistic, and part, 
though now professing Hinduism, has not yet 
conformed to the common Hindu practice in regard 
to child marriage. The only other point for note is 
the high proportion of widows aged 50 and over, as 
compared with other provinces, and for this I have 
no explanation to offer.^* The prominent feature of 
the return, when compared with European countries, is the comparatively early age at 
which marriages are effected in this province. But, although marriages are early 
as compared with Europe, they arc exceptionally late for India, and it seems, therefore, 
unnecessary to go further into the ([uestion here. The comparison is one which 
affects other provinces much more than it does Assam. 

1 17. I will now compare the figures of the present census with the results 
Comparison with x88i. obtained ill 1881. Proportional figures are given below; 


Siiifcnwnt A^o. 74^ showing the numhey 
nhxyyicd in nnd other provinces 

at the age o — 14. 


Prom St K. 1 

Males. I 

I't.'in.ili 

AKsain 

77 

8.-, 4 

Mcm'ai 

810 

J ,4 

Mtunbnv 

0>Yi 


1 'i\\cr Ilurina 

* 1 

l\ 

North-Wi ‘.t F'rnv inn s . . 

8.-,0 

I.OfiO 


Statement No. 75, comparing the civil condition of the people recorded at the present 
census with the corresponding figures for iSSi, 
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Year <i» Ce.nsi:8, 

All ages 

0 14. 

16 - 

- 14 . 1 
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40 
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60 and ever. 


Males. ! 

I'Ltnaks. 

Maks, 

Females 

M.llus. 

Fftinllcs. 
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Females. 

Males. 

I’l m.iles. 

MaU:!i. 

Females, 
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i8gi.. -1 Mamed 

5 ,fi 32 

4 ,*j 8 

9 , 9*5 

9 ,* *3 

<’•,973 

*,305 

I, fill 

312 

367 

103 

325 

7 * 

3,y6S 

4, *03 

1 77 

8S1 

2,895 

8,07 1 ! 

7,888 

7,780 

8 ,(j 8 a 

4,979 

7,059 

a, *53 

I 

^.Widowed 

410 

^ i,»oo 

8 

34 

132 

634 

501 

*,909 

931 

4 , 9*9 

], 8 l 0 

7,774 

1 j^Single .. 

1881.. Mamed .. 

5,400 

4 ,*t 5 

9,876 

9,237 

5,842 

1,192 

», 3*5 

2.53 

443 

*36 

387 

86 

4.349 

4,375 

j 130 

740 

4 ,oir 

7,914 

8.307 

8 , 0 . 3 1 

8,790 

5,677 

8,010 

2,855 

1 

^W’ldnwcd 

35 * 

1,610 

1 4 

2.1 

*10 

594 

378 

1,716 

767 

4,187 

*,604 

7,050 


Before discussing the tendencies disclosed by this comparison, I should note that it 
is assumed that both sets of figures are equally accurate. The supcrvi.sion exercised by 
superior officers during the whole cdurse of the operations on this occasion was perhaps 
more thorough ^ than in i88i, and it is possible that a greater amount of accuracy 
has thus been obtained, but it seems doubtful whether any considerable difference 
in the results can be attributed to this cause. It should, however, be remembered that 
the present census includes details for two hill districts, which were not censused in 


# Widows in Assam are better treated than in many other parts, but it would perhaps scarcely be safe to found any argwmcnt on this fait 
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1 88 1, and that the number of immigrants has increased considerably, and these changes Marriage, 
in the ^ constitution of the population have had a certain effect on the distribution 
of the people by civil condition. 

The figures tshow a considerable increase of bachelors and a slight increase of 
widowers, with a corresponding decrease in the number of married men ; the proportion 
of spinsters is almost the same as it was in i88i, but there are fewer wives and more 
widows. 'The increase of bachelors occurs almost entirely under the age period 15 — 24, 
and seems to be mainly due to the greater excess of males, owing to an increase in the 
number of the foreign born of that sex. The larger the number of males, the longer 
is the average time which each man must wait before he can secure a wife. This result 
seems, therefore, to be, to a great extent, artificial, and argues no change in the customs 
of the people. But there is another, and far more important, fact which is disclosed by 
these figures. 

In i)aragraph 95 above I drew attention to the fact that widow remarriage is 
steadily falling into disrepute, and observed that the Hindu castes which have any 
pretensions to social respectability arc gradually abandoning the practice. I said that the 
IIAlwaDds of Sylhet and the Kalitas of the Brahmaputra Valley who formerly had no 
scruples on the subject, now claim to have given up marrying widows, and that even the 
lowest castes arc beginning to follow their example. These observations are fully borne out 
by the comparative statement’ above. The proportion of widows per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation is now 1,700, against 1,610 In 1881, and the increase is entirely accounted for by 
the falling off in the proportion of married women above the age of 25. Where widow 
remarriage is practised, the second husband is usually a man who has lost his first wife, 
and the increase of widows and widowers at the higher ages clearly shows that these 
second unions are far less common than they used to be. 

II8. Having examined the marriage statistics for each religion, it seems unnecessary 
to take up the figures for each district in any great detail. 

Civil condition by distncts ^ therefore treat this portion of the subject very briefly. 

The proportion of the married, single, and widowed of each sex per 10,000 of the 
population in the different districts is noted in statement No. 76. As the ages of the 

population vary from district 

Statement No. 76, showing the dtsfnbutioit by civil condition of 10,000 Jis^nct^ it would be unsafe 

persons of each sex in each district tO draw conclusions from this 
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brief abstract regarding the 
marriage customs of each dis- 
trict, But its main features are 
clear enough. There are more 
widows, and therefore fewer 
cases of remarriage in Sylhet and 
Goalpara, which are nearest to 
Bengal, and the number of 
widows decreases steadily as 
we go eastwards. In the Brah- 
maputra Valley the number 
is highest, as has already been 
stated, in the Goalpara district; 
it is somewhat less in Kamrup, 
less again in Darrang, Nowgong, 


and Sibsagar, and least in the extreme east, namely, in Lakhimpur. Cachar in the same 
way has far fewer widows than Sylhet. Of the hill districts, the Garo Hills has the smallest 
number of widows, as the rule is that the heir must marry the deceased’s wife if he 
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Marriage, wishes to succeed to the property. Next come the Naga Hills and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, the high proportion of widows In the latter district being due to the excess 
of women and the natural preference of men for virgin wives where\xT they can get 
them. The largest number of widows in any hill district is foui\fl in North Cachaf. 
I have no satisfactory explanation to offer for this circumstance, but, as the total 
population of the subdivision is very small, no special significance need be attached to it.* 
The number of wives is ('hiclly affected by the number of the widowed. In Sylhet 
and Goalpara, for example, the proportion of the unmarried women is lower than jn any 
other district, but, as so few widows remarry, the proportion of married women is consi- 
derably low(*r than in Cachar Plains, the Naga Hills, and the Garo Hills, in which districts 
the proportion of spinsters is much higher, but widows remarry more freely. The 
connection between widows and spinsters is less obvious^ but there appears to be a 
tendency for spinsters to Increase as widows diminish. f The largest proportion of 
spinsters is found in Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur, where widows are fewest. 
The number of spinsters decreases in the remaining districts in the following order : 
Darrang, Kamrup, Cachar Plains, Goalpara, Sylhet, while the ratio of widows increases 
in the same order, except that in this case Cachar Plains stands before Kamrup. This 
connection, so far as it has been established, is only natural, as it seems obvious that the 
more men marry widows, the less pressing will be the demand for virgin wives, and the 
higher will be the ages of the latter at marriage. | 

II9. One point remains to be mentioned. The child-bearing age for women in this 

country may be taken as lying between 15 and 39. The 

Fecundity of women. 1 • 1 • 1 1 -i 1 , <• . 

number of women who give birth to children before they 
reach the age of 15 is very small, and that of women who have childrtMi when over 40 is 
smaller still. Taking the total number of births per annum at 261, 000, § there arc thus 
29 births annually for every 100 married women of a child-bearing age, or, on the 
average, a married woman gives birth to a child every three or four years during this 
period of her life.|| 


* In 1R81 tlu' rorrcfipomlini; jirojiorlKin of \v<*i« only 1,1^3. Fhutnationv arc nccurrinp, anti the 'intaller the population dealt with 

the larger will he the lan^itlou*. tnini the uit.iu. In i.iJKl.nvl, the m.irn.jpt r.ite felHrom an .i\<rnpc of I 0’4 persons per 1,000 luinp in the hve yc.aril 
preceding the cenmis of i'<7i to 15 ■» In the ()itni<)uenninm endinp w ith iSSo, .iml if sin h v.iri.ilioiiH .ne possible in a population of nearly aQ, 000, 000, It Is clear 
that they will be imuh gre.iter where less th.iii tn,ooo are under . oniidcration. 

t That IS to say the .kpree to whith < hild marii.u.;** prci.'ip. tends to ^.iry liuerselyas the prei.ilenre of w idow rcmarriape. 
t The m.itter may be put another w' iv bys.iymp that < hi!d m.'irria ;e is cnjoine l and widow remarriaije prohibited liv Uiiiduisin, and that the relative 
prevalentt of these praitues depends on the iiold wliith that lelipion h.is on the pt'ojde. Hut the relation between the two praetiies seems to be a 
necessary one lirespertMc of relipion. If Uilld marriape i*. not allowed, men will marry widows; if the) lannot marry w idows, the demnnil fOT 
sirpin wiles will im reaie, ami pirh will In i onscqueiue be married at an earlier age, 

{ At the rate of 4HM1 births per 1,000 per annum (rf, page loj abmeh 

I This result IS mutli the same as tli.it arrived at by Mr. White in Ins Report on the Census of the North-West rroiinces in 1881, page 84, In 
England the iminbeT of births to a marriage has been estimated at 4‘57. 
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CHAPTER VI.— INFIRMITIES. 

IMPERIAL TABLES XII h XII {a) TO XV & XV {a). 

General Observations. 


/j. Accuracy of 
*’ the return. 


120. The present chapter is devoted to a fjeneral discussion of the infirinitles Infirmities. 

regarding which information was collected at the census, 

Introductory remarks. i r • i v i i * r n 

insanity, deat*mutism, blindness, and leprosy. A full 

exposition of these statistics and the conclusions to be drawn from them could only be 

furnished by a medical specialist, and I shall therefore confine myself to a general 

examination of the figures and of the more obvious facts which they represent, and shall 

leave the more technical portioit of the subject for the consideration of any one better 

qualified than myself who may care to undertake the task.^ 

121. The degree of accuracy of the figures here presented requires some explanation. 

The collection of information regarding infirmities is always a 
Accuracy of the return. vn' . • t- i i i i • i 

dillicult matter, even in England, and there is everywhere 

considerable danger of omission. Relatives feel ashamed of the defects which it is 
desired to register, and conceal them whenever it is possible to do so. In England 
it seems that the insanity returns are those most open to suspicion. In this country, I 
doubt if there has been much concealment under this head, and am Inclined to suspect 
that leprosy is the disease which is most likely to be hidden from the enumerators. 

Next to the danger of omission may be mentioned the even greater danger of mis- 
description. Thus, tKe enumerators were told to show only congenital deaf-mutism, 
and not to enter under this head persons who were deaf or dumb only. These instructions 
were not always adhered to, and in many cases entries of ' deaf ’ or ^ dumb ’ only were 
found. Where a person was entered as Wlumb,’ it was taken for granted that deafness 
also existed, and persons thus returned were treated as real deaf-mutes in the compiling 
office. Where Meaf ’ alone was entered, it was assumed that the persons so described 
were deaf only, and no account was taken of them. It was possible that amongst the 
number some may have been deaf-mutes, but it was ccTtain that many more were not, 
and the only possible course was, therefore, to disregard the whole of these entries. f 

A somewhat similar difficulty was experienced in regard to the blind. The enume- 
rators were specially told to avoid entering as such persons who were only one-eyed or 
were only partially blind. When the correct term applicable to the true ‘ blind ^ 

[andha) was found in the schedules, the entry was of course accepted and tabulated. 

But there is another expression (kana)^ which, though strictly speaking, means one-eyed, 
is also often loosely used in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper to denote 
persons who have lost the siglit of both eyes, and this word was sometimes found in the 
schedules. Bearing in mind the true meaning of the word, it was impossible to treat the 
persons thus shown as ‘ blind ’, and so far as it was used as descriptive of the true 
blind, the return has, in consequence, been vitiated by its use. 1 selected for 
special enquiry a certain number of cases in each of the districts in which the term was 
used, with the result that out of 58 persons so returned, 40 were really blind of both 
eyes, and the others were cither blind of one eye or had impaired vision. J 


• The portion of the return uhidj dc.T!« witli IcimjKy ^\.ns supplied to the f-epros) Commission, uhieh reiently eoncluded it9 sittings 

at Simla. 

t It maybe rases should ha\c liecn cmiuircd into locally, but this was not feasible. lAcn the test enquiries regarding certain 

entries of the blind and lepers which will he mentioned |>ri"«eiitly N^crc found a heavy task hy many oH'ucrs, and they could not ha\c undertaken more 
within tlw very limited time allowed. My proposals on these points for future icnsusct will lie found in Chapter 111, page 41 above, 
t In cate* thn supposed entry of hand was found to be a misreading for kaia (deaf}. 
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Infirmities. 

Accuracy of 
the return. 


In the case of leprosy the danger was one of incorrect diagnosis. The enumerators 
were warned to avoid entering as Icpcr.s persons who were merely suffering from skin 
discoloration, and considerable care was exercised in the selection of the proper vernacular * 


Stiitenu'Mt No, 77 , showing the number of lepers 
examiued in each district^ and the result of 
examination. 
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* N«'t rcjKirtcd. 


expressions in the instructions on the 
subject. But as the general opinion 
appeared to be that no amount of care would 
furnish trustworthy results, it seemed advis- 
able to test the return by special enquiry, 
and I accordingly selected a certain percent- 
age of entries in each district, and asked 
district oflicers to have the persons in 
question examined by competent officers and 
inform me of the result, which is exhibited 
in statement No. 77. 

Out of 439 persons whose cases were 
actually enquired into, 358 were reported to 
be true lepers, 46 were dead, and only 35 
were reported to be suffering from albinoism, 
sores, and diseases other than leprosy.* 
On the whole, therefore, enquiry has vin" 
dicated the accuracy of the return, and the 
proportion of wrong entries has been proved 
to be very small. The errors of addition 
are probably not more than sufficient to 
balance the omission of persons who were 


really lepers, but who, from various causes, escaped being classed a^s such. 

■ To sum up there seems to be no ground to impugn the return of the insane ; the 
numbers of the deaf-mutes and blind as shown in the census tables are slightly below the , 
truth, while in the case of lepers, the mistakes of wrong omission and inclusion 
probably balance one another, and the return as it stands very nearly represents 
the actual number of persons in the province who are suffering from this painful 
malady, t 

122. There is one more point to which attention should be drawn. The tables for 

all infirmities show an enormous increase in the number 
Causes of excess of infirmities afflicted, as compared with 1881, an increase which, if true, 

would be truly alarming, but which I think is in reality only 
apparent. I have consulted numerous officers on the subject, and the opinion of all of 
them is that which I hold personally, namely, that none of these infirmities are increasing 
at a perceptible rate. I am inclined to think, therefore, that the excess shown is mainly due 
to the greater amount n)f care bestowed on the taking of the census on the present 
occasion, and also in part to the method in which the information contained in the 
schedules was tabulated. In 1881, in Assam as in other provinces, the infirmity sheet 
was filled in by the muharrir, who read out the entries in the schedules to the abstractors 
working on the other sheets, and,'^as the latter was his main duty, it appears not unlikely 
that he occasionally omitted to notice an entry in the infirmity column. At this census, 
the information was abstracted by muharrirs employed solely on this work, so that much 
greater accuracy was naturally to be expected. 


♦ It unfortunate fitat, ftwinR to various reasons the cmjuirics 1 haii a^krd for were very itnpi,rfvrtly c*arfiiMl out In Rcvcf.al iili»trlct«, paiticulaiif 
In the Na«a HilN, where the Deputy CommiKfiicmcr in of opinion that Najia noren have often been wrongly returned as leprosy. 

t 1 h.^\c discussed the i hatues of ln.iicuracy at some length, because my wiint of profcssion.'il Wnowledge has prevented me from entering more than 
Very snperncially into the medical and physiological aspects of these statistics, end I am not without hope that some one better qualiHcd then I Urn may 
t)c persuaded to take up live < onsidcration of the different questions Involved. Should, this be the case, it is only right that tha enquirer should be In 
n position to ;udge (or himself how far the figures before him may be relied upon. 
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Distinction between lunatics and 
idiots. 


Insanity. 

123- In England, as in most European countries, a distinction is drawn at the census 

between idiots and imbeciles, the congenitally weak-minded 
and the demented on the one hand, and lunatics, or those 
suffering from the more acute forms of mental dise.ise, on 
the other. But, even in Europe, the distinction is admittedly difficult, and the accuracy 
of the return under each head is doubtful. In India, at recent enumer.ations no attempt 
has been ni.ade to classify the different kinds of unsoundness of mind, as, however valuable 
such a classification would be if correctly c.arrled out, the difficulties in the way h.ive 
been proved by past expc'rience to be insurmountable. Table XII, therefore, includes all 
forms of mental aberration, idiocy, imbecility, and lunacy, and it is impossible to s;iy to 
what extent these different forms of mental disease have contributed to the total. In 
England, the lunatics returned exceed the idiots very nearly in the ratio of 3 to 2, but this 
proportion can scarcely be taken as any guide to the ratio existing In India. Not only 
js there some doubt ;is to the accuracy of the English details and the completeness (jf 
the English return of idiots, there is .also no possibility of comparison in communities so 
differently situated. It is found, for instance, that idiots are more common in agricultural 
countries, and Assam is as essenti.ally rural in its character as England, in general, is 
urban. Then, again, there are vast differences in the .social habits of the people, the 
age at, and the restrictions on marriage, and the degree of mental wear and tear to which 
the people of the two countries are exposed. 

Judging merely from observation, it seems probable that the idiots largely exceed 
the lunatics. Nearly every village has its mV/;/, but persons with more acute mental 
derangements are comparatively seldom met with. It is, however, impossible to verify 
this supposition by a reference to figures, or to the proportions existing in other 
countries 

Distribution of the insane by 124. The following statement shows the number and propor- 
'■ lion of the insane in each district, as compared with 1881; 

Statement No. yS, showing the number and proportion of the insane in each district. 
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Darran^ 

54 

.34 

20 

202 

131 

71 

5,o()r7 

1*523*5 

97 

54 

Nowj^onjf 

41 

Zl 

19 

95 


45 

7.575‘o 

3.<'i2-5 

-I ' 

a* , 

90 ! 

Sib.sagar 

80 

f>4 

16 

155 

104 

51 

4,0284 

2,959*1 

i 

49 

Lakhimpur 

38 

24 

14 

69 


33 

4.7340 

3,681*9 

'^3| 

91 

North Cachar ... 

...♦ 

... 

... 

42 

22 

20 

♦ 

459*9 

1 

14 

90 ! 

Naga Hills 

...* 

... 

... 

59 

35 

24 

♦ 

2,082*4 

1 

19 

63 j 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

.18 

24 

24 

102 

5'^ 

45 

3.528-3 

1,940*2 

34 

78 

Garo Hills 


... 

... 

78 

3» 

40 

♦ 

>.558-5 

26 

1 1 

1 105 1 

1 

1 

Total for the Province 

1,618 

819 

699 

3,022 

1,737 

1,286 

|3,ai6-e 

1,7986 

1,000 

! 74 1 

1 ! 


VOL, L 


* Infurmation not collected In iSSi. 
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71 umber of persofis out of whom one 
7S i’7isa7te in the districts of the 
Brahituipntra Volley y after distrt^ 
buting the irnnates of the Teepur 
Lunatic Asylum over the districts 
from which they were received. 


DlhlKK 1. 

1 

NuinlH;r out of 
whom onc IS 
insane. 

Kamrup .. .. 

DaiT.Tng 

NowgonR .. •• 

Silisagar . ■ 

Lakhimpur 

l,8h2()l 
2.162- 17 
3,246 61 

2, 80636 


The mo.st notable feature in this statement is the enormous incre&se in the number 
of persons returned as insane, the main cause for which has been explained above.* The 
local distribution is also somewhat curious. Excluding North Cachar, the figures for which 
are too small to draw conclusions from, the proportion of the in.sane is highest in Goalpara, 
Statement No, 70 , showing the whctc there is onc to every 1,023 of the population; then 

come the Garo Hills with one in 1,558, and then Cachar and 
Sylhet. In the Brahmaputra Valley the prevalence of 
insanity decreases towards the east. The only apparent 
exception is Darrang, but the figures for that district are 
unduly increased by the population of the Asylum inTezpur, 
which contains lunatics from other districts of the Brahma- * 
putra Valley and from the hill districts.f Distributing the 
inmates of the Asylum over the districts from which they were 
received, the number of persons out of whom onc is insane 
in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper would be as 
noted in the margin. I am unable to explain the comparative immunity from this affliction 
enjoyed in these districts as compared with Goalp.ara and the Surma Valley, nor can I say 
why the number of the insane should be greater in the hill districts than it is here, unless 
it be that the excess in those districts is due to a greater prevalence of cretinism, a form 
of mental unsoundness which is always more common in hilly countries than clscwhere.f 

125. The proportion of females to males discloses some curious variations, the 

reason for which it is by no means easy to fathom. In 
Proportions of the sexes. Cachar Plains and the Garo Hills there are actually more 

insanes amongst women than amongst men, while in Sibsagar the proportion falls to 49 
and in Darrang to 54. The ratio in the latter district, however, is affected by the figures 
for the Lunatic Asylum, which contains also persons from other districts. Excluding 
the latter, there are 89 females to 100 males, or more than the average for the province. 
The variations in the other districts are less marked, and tend to correspond more or 
less closely with the provincial proportion of 74 insane females to 100 males. 

126. The number of persons out of whom one is insane in each of the principal 

religions is shown in statement No. 80. From 
this it appears that this complaint is most 
common amongst Buddhists, that Hindus rank 
next in this respect, and after them the hill 
tribes, that it is comparatively uncommon 
amongst Musalmans, and still more so 
amongst the members of the small Christian 
community. It is difficult to find any satis- 
factory explanation for these variations, but I 
may note that the difference between the figures 
for the hill tribes, Musalmans, and Christians is 


Distribution by religion. 

Staiement\ No. SOy showing the number of 
persons out of whom one is insane ift each of 
the main religions. 


RELKilON. 

■ 

Number out of 
whom one is 
alfiittcd. 

Iluddhist 

1,639 

Hindu .. •• 

1,672 

Animistic 

1,983 

Musalman .. •• 

2,013 

Christian 

2,106 


* Supray page 128. 1 Q r I 

t T...popuU.tionnf.h.A.y.um on th. ,«lh dl,tr.l.ntion of the l.,«ne oter IdloU. 

, Th. dm«ulty in cxplnln.nR th. vatiatlon. i. Rteutty ..^.ne^ r Te ' nM A.yhnn In .890 ant reported to be a. follow., 

natlcs. The causes of lunacy amongM the Insane* under treatment In the Ic/pvir l.vinat c > 

Use of sanja and bhang 


„ opium 
^ spirits 

Fever and other physical causes 

Total phyBioal cauaes 

Moral causes 
Undnown .. 

Qrand total 


0 

11 

16 

00 

20 

62 

Hi 


Out of 8. in wh.eh the cno« of inennlty 1. recorded. M «... d». to th. ^oirfo hnhlt. »hlch 1. ..peclally common In GoiUp^ 

Z nurnlKt of th. .n.»n. I. .wollen by lunatle.. thi. faet m.y help to acconnt lor th. greater prcealenc. of ln.a«lty in Goalpara. But, a. I hav« aim f 
i. It •..nil pfobabl. that the groit bulk of pmon. returned a. Ineane are really cMn,, 
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very slight and that all of them show a much smaller prevalence of insanity than Hindus Infirmities, 
and Buddhists. In the two last mentioned communities, owing in the one case to the insanity, 
caste system and in the other to the small number of persons in each settlement, inter- 
marriage is more (foinmon than amongst Musalmans, and it is not impossible that this 
is the cause of a larger amount of insanity. On the other hand, intermarriage probably 
prevails to a greater extent amongst the hill tribes than amongst any of the other classes 
under reference. 


of tnsanes per 10,000 of the population in 
Assam and certain other countries. 


127* The prevalence of insanity In this province, as compared with other countries, 

Compariaon with other countries. margin. With the exception of Lower Burma, 

tlic number exceeds that returned in any other province 
at the previous census, but is considerably below that for any European country, 
Statement No. Si, comparing the number Italy, the figures for which It vcry nearly 

approaches. The smaller number of persons of 
unsound mind in India is, I think, largely due to 
there being far fewer lunatics here than In Europe. 
The life of an Indian peasant is, as a rule, calm and 
placid, and there Is little to cause him worry or 
anxiety, whilst in Europe the mental wear and tear is 
yearly becoming greater. Another reason is pos- 
sibly that mentioned by Surgeon C. W. S. Deakin, 
F.R.C.S., in discussing the number of persons of 
unsound mind returned in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1881, vta.^ that in India the data given 
in census reports are mostly collected by non- 
professional persons, and thus many persons who 
have suffered from harmless manifestations of 
mental disease, ’or whose attacks are periodical, 
have not been returned as insanes, although they 
would have been considered as such In Europe.* 

The proportion of the sexes amongst the insane in Assam is more similar to that 
existing In European countries than in the other provinces of India. In the latter, males, 
as a rule, largely predominate, whilst in Europe the numbers arc very nearly equal. t 


Province or CouNrR^. 

Nu.MBER Ol- tllK INh^^E l-KU 
1U,(IUU Ol IIIK roi'l.L.MlU.V. 


'i'ntal. 

Males. 

Females. 

Assam, 1801 

11 

6 

5 

Ucngal, 1881 

» 

0 

4 

Uombay „ 

0 

« 

:t 

Lower Burma, 1881 

19 

11 

8 

Central Provinces, 1881 .. 

0 

H 

2 

Punjab, 1881 , .. 

10 

8 

4 

Ceylon „ 

T2 

13 

9 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

r.4 

31 

33 

Scotland, 1881 

1 

38 

i;u 

Italy, 1880 

14 

8 

a 

Austria „ 

1 

22 

19 

United States, Amcrita, 
1890. 

fi7 

.35 

32 


128. The age distribution of the insane is shown in the marginal statement. The 


Distribution. 


Statement No. 82, shomng the dis- 
tribution by age per 10,000 of the 
insane. 


Aox RCRIOll, 

Males. 

1 Females. 

0- 4 


138 

Jfil 

0— 0 


630 

498 



691 

701 



646 

H79 

30—24 


8.35 

918 

2S-29 


1,280 

1,136 

80- *4 


1,583 

1,2K4 

36-- 80 


1,018 

895 

40—44 


1,192 

1 ,01 2 

46.-40 


627 

498 

80-84 


876 

879 

68-80 


201 

218 

60 and. over .. 


648 

018 


number of the insane :it the lower ages is very small- 
This is partly due to the natural reluctance of parents to 
admit even to themselves that their children are not of 
sound mind until advancing years place the matter beyond 
all doubt, .and partly to the fact that lunacy, or the more 
violent form of ment.al derangement, does not usually 
.attack children, but is more common in middle life. The 
increase in the number of the insane, which appears to 
occur after childhood is past and before old age has 
come on, is probably chiefly to be ascribed to the fact 
that most of the lunatics included in the return were 
entered under those ages. 


• Census Report, i88t, pajte m^. 

tone reason for an excess of males amongst the Insane In India is that the r&nU of lumatics arc largely rerfuilcd fmm those ho imlnlge in art 
IrttCeSSlve consumption of drugs and spirits, .ind these arc nearly always males. 'I bus, of the lunatics trialed in the Tc/piu- Asylum during the )'ear iSgrt 
whose hinacy was attributed to exccssuc indulgence in drugs and spirits, 41 were males, and only 4 were females. Still, as I have already said thd 
uumber ol lunatics in Assam, as compared with Idiots, Is probably very small, and hence this excess of male lunatics does not much aticct the proper* 
tioii ol sexes In tbs total of the insane, 
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Infirmities. 

Insanity. 


A more lucid way of displaying the age statistics of the insane is by comparing 

the number afflicted at each age period with * 
the total population living rit that age. This 
has been done in statement No. 83, in which the 
English figures* have been added for compari- 
son. Excluding the greater number of persons 
shown as insane at the English census, to which 
allusion has already been made, the chief points 
of difference arc in the Larger proportion of 
insanes under four years, and the much smaller 
proportion, especially amongst females, at the 
higher ages, a state of things which is possibly 
due in part to less care being taken of persons 
thus afflicted in Assam than in England, and partly to a smaller number of persons 
becoming imbeciles in their old .age in this country. 

129. There arc no accunate data from which the relative prevalence of insanity 

amongst the indigenous and the foreign born population may 

Relatiye prevalence of Insanity 

amongst the indigenous and foreign bc gauged. The details were not tabulated by nationality 
population. . . , , 

and the caste return is an uncertain guide, as there are many 
castes common both to Ass;un and to other provinces. The number of the insane 
amongst purely foreign castes is olily 134, or barely 4 per cent, of the total number thus 
afflicted, hut there can bc no doubt that the real number is higher than this, f On an 
average of ten years, the inmates of the Tezpur Asylum are found to consist of 48 
per cent, natives of the province, .and 52 per cent, persons born elsewhere. J But this 
fact is not of much use in determining the relative prevalence of insanity. Foreigners 
have fewer friends, and would thus come to the Asylum in proportionally larger numbers, 
.and, besides, these figures relate to lunatics rather than to the insane generally, 
as idiots very seldom find their way to the Asylum. The most that we can say is that, 
having regard to the information furnished by the census and the Lunatic Asylum returns, 
it seems probable that luaacy is rekatively more, and idiocy less, common amongst 
immigrants than amongst the indigenous population, a conclusion which agrees 
closely with what would naturally be expected on a priori grounds. The immigrants, 
as a class, are far more intemperate in their habits than the indigenous population, and 
arc thus more likely to become lunatics. Idiocy is usually from birth, and as idiots 
very seldom travel, they are likely to be less numerous amongst the castes composed of 
foreigners § than amongst the native born. 

* ( ensus of 1881. 

t i.e., that a considerable numlicr ol the afllictcd nmong&t caslen cimiinon to Assam and Hcngkl arc foruigners, 

t From a reference to the enumeration book§ I find that out of no Inmate* of the Asylum at the time of the eeiisua 50 were bofn in other pfovInCQl 
find 60 in ARSiim. 

^ Of course some pomon* of these foreign catUa were bofn lit Asium, but the mojofity lutve immigrated, 


Stiitcmcnt No. showi'npr the pyoporiion of 

the ins, me to lOOyOOO peysofis of eoch o^^e. 



As 

1 

Km.l.wd. 

.‘\i.r I'l Kion, 

Males, j 

1 cm. lies. 

M.alcs. 1 

|•tm.llLH, 

U-4 

9-G 

47 

16-9 

103 

1 6 14 

•J« 6 

‘23 0 

y!i-3 

700 

15—19 

r>a .i 1 

60 a 

203*4 

163-4 

1*0 -L*l 

fiHl ' 

481! 

277-7 

•228 4 

1*5-. 10 

100'fi 

71-2 

4S5-t 

472 9 

10- -.111 

10*1-4 

100-H 

661*9 

782-2 

COandoicr 

tiO-5 

fll'2 

694*6 

K% 4 


Noi In F.nglatid tlie last two age period*, arc 40—64 and 
66 and uicr. 
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Deaf-Mutes. 

130. It has already been explained that an jitteinpt has been made to show under Infi rmit ies. 

• this head only such persons as are congenltaHy deaf and Dear-mutiBtn. 

Distribution of the deaf-mutes exclude those who have become deaf owing 

bydistneto. Other causes. The figures for each district 

are shown below in the same form as that given in paragraph 124 above to illustrate the 
prevalence of insanity ; 

Statevient No. 84^ showing the number and proportion of Deaf-Mutes in each district. 




r.ii A 

1. M MUkK 

)l> l)K\>*Mt' 

1 I’H. 


AmWAOI .Nl'MIlEROV riKSONs 

4il WHOM OM. Is \ IH A 1 -M 1' 1 1 1 

! 



UI8IKICI. 


1881. 



1801. 


1881. 

1 

1801. 

S £ 

u. c 

h 

K r. 


Total. 

M.'ilcs. I 

FlMll.llclI. 

Total. 

M.iUh. 


w Q 

Cachar Plain.s 

225 

140 

85 

1 

179 ' 

1 

105 ' 

74 

i. 3 " 5'5 

i 

2d > 53*3 ; 

38 

70 - 

SylhcL 


660 

297 

l. 4<'9 ' 

888 

581 

^.'>38-3 

1,466-7 1 

.314 

b 5 

Goalpara ... 


194 

131 

483 

274 

209 

1 . 373 '“ 

y 3 f >'4 1 

i “3 

76 

Kamrup 


177 

141 

4 b .3 

2O0 

203 

2,028-1 

1 

1,369-8 1 

99 

78 

Darrang 

KU 

78 


443 

240 

203 

2 A 39'7 

694-7 

94 

84 

NowfTong 

1^3 

118 

75 

32b 

181 

145 

l,0()9’2 ' 


7 “ 

So 

Sibsagar 

215 

15 ^’ 

I 65 

.3S2 

1 

1 

15 « 

1.722 2 

1,1970 

82 

70 

Lakhimpur 


43 

i 

310 

170 

149 

2,509-9 

7964 

68 

87 

North Cachar 

♦ 


1 

1 


1 I 

8 

* 


4 

72 

Naga Hills 

* 



24 <> 

I4S 

lOT 

♦ 

4934 

53 

68 

Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

1.32 

71) 

O2 

2U<» 

1 

109 

i 91 

1 

1 

1,283-0 

y89'5 

43 

83 

Garo Hills 

* 

1 


149 

: 73 

1 7 b 

1 

* 

8 i 5’9 

32 

; 104 

North Liishal (Civil 
and Military). 




j 

i 

1 

! 



... 


Total for the 
Province 

2,578 

1,639 

1 939 

1 

i 4.681 

! 

1 

2,683 

1,998 

1 , 893-4 

1,1611 

1.000 

74 


* hitcirmation nnt iuIkcUd In iSiii. 


Here, again, owing to more careful enumeration, there is a considerable increase 
over the figures of 1881, which is shared by all districts e.\ccpt Cachar, where there 
has been a decrease, for which 1 am quite unable to account. t Speaking generally, 
this infirmity is most prevalent in the hill districts ; it is somewhat less common 
in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, still less so in Sylhet, and least of all 
in Cachar. The difference between districts in regard to the number of dcaf- 
mutes is very marked, but not more so than it is amongst the different counties in England 
and Wales, where the proportion varies from one in 3,140 in Montgomeryshire to one 
in I 266 in Anglesey. So far as it is most common in the hill districts, the facts 
agree with those observed in England, where deaf-mutism is much more common 
A^ng the natives of mountainous tracts than elsewhere. J A possible explanation 
of this fact may be found in the greater number of consanguineous marriages in sparsely 
populated tracts, such as hill districts usually are.^ Consanguinity of parents is 


tAn mmlmtlon irf the .rlicdulCT that ij 6 parsoiw m Caihar wm 

mtttci who w«e entorod a» • deaf • onl,. the rule, ou the «.hject iimw.thstandiag. 


entered simply a# deaf, and it i» possible many. of these were really doaf- 


t Ceneui Report for 1881, \olumc IV, page 65. 

1 1 have already shown tliat the rules of exogamy In vogue 


amongst hlU tribes have no rvttl elleel Id prctcuting cousanguincoufi 
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Infirmities, a recognised cause tending to dcaf-mutism,* and if this is the explanation^ it may 
Deaf-mutism. account for the greater prevalence of the infirmity in the Brahmaputra Valley 
than in Sylhet and Cachar, and for the larger proportion of deaf-mutes in Darrang 
and Lakhimpur, as compared with Sibsagar and Kamrup. 

It does not appear that there is any connection between the prevalence of deaf- 
mutism and idiocy in Assam similar to that which has been alleged to exist in European 
countries. 

131. The proportion of the sexes amongst the deaf-mutes is more uniform in the 

different districts than is the case with the insanes. In 
Proportion* of the sejcea. . 

the province generally, there arc 74 female deaf-mutes to 

100 males, and only two districts, the Garo Hills and Lakhimpur, show a divergence of 

more than 10 from this general average. The excess of males, which occurs in all 

countries, is usually attributed to the fact that deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, and 

that all such defects are more common amongst males than amongst females. 

132. The extent to which deaf-mutism prevails amongst the different religious 

communities is shown in the m.argin. So far as any 
Distribution of the deaf-mutes by . 

religions. , conclusions can be drawn from these figures, they seem to 

illustrate the influence of consanguinity on deaf-mutism, 
to which reference has been made above. The total number 
of Buddhists is by no means large, and they are scattered 
about the country in very small communities, so that the 
intermarriage of near relations is frequently almost a 
necessity. The animistic tribes, who have no effective 
rules of exogamy, and arc resident in the more sparsely 
peopled tracts, show the next highest proportion of deaf- 
mutes. Then come Christians, who have no theoretical 
restrictions on marriage, but are limited in their choice of 
wives owing to the practical necessity of marrying persons 
of the same religion. Deaf-mutism is less common amongst the Hindus than amongst 
the above classes, as they have a larger choice of wives, but It is more prevalent 
amongst Hindus than it is amongst Musalmans, who have no restrictions on marriage 
similar to those which a^ imposed by the caste system on persons professing the 
Hindu religion. 

• This it clearly shown in the following table from the rcniiut retnrns for Ireland quoted by Surgeon Dca kin t 


Offspring 9t 

Congenital 
deaf cases. 

At'(| Hired 
deaf cases 

Total. 

First cousins »• «. 

80 

■B 

80 

Second M •* •• 



68 

third 1 , ,, •• 



33 

Fourth „ 



■i 

Fifth and sixth cousins 

■ 


B 

Total 

183 

0 

301 


‘t'Kcre are also otKer raufiei which are said to Induce clcaf*mtttlim, lUch at fright and morbid mental ImpreMioni of the mother during gettatiOo, 
^ liad alM hereditary preditpoiUlon to the atHktion. 


Staiement No, ^ 5 , showing the num^ 
her of persons out of whom one 
is a deaf-mut^ in the principal 
religions of Assam. 


K|.LI(II0N, 

Number out of 
whom one is a 
deaf-mute. 

Hindu .* 

1,240 

Musalman .. 

1,327 

Christian 

1,133 

Ruddhist .. 

314 

Animistic 

847 
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133. The number of deaf-mutes per 1 0,000 of the population, as compared with other Infirmities. 


certain other coHntri$s, 



Numuck nr 

llXAr-Murks per 10,000 

Pruv.nck or Cuun.kv. 

nr 

HK HOl'lJLAIin.V. 


Total. 

Males. 1 Females. 

Assam, 1891 

18 

10 8 

Bengal, .88. 

24 

15 • 0 

Berar „ 

18 

10 8 

Bombay „ 

14 

H 6 

Lower Bnrma, 188. 

12 

7 6 

Central Provinces „ 

14 

« 6 

Punjab, 188. 

22 

13 0 

Ceylon „ 

3 

2 1 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

U 

ti fi 

Ireland, 188. .« 

15 

8 7 

Austria, .8K0 

26 

Ifi 11 

Hungary, .88. .. 

26 

14 12 

United States, America, 1K90 

13 

7 0 


the deaf -mutes per lofioo. 


'comparison with other countries. countries, is shown in .statement No. 86. The Doaf-mutlsm. 

Statement No. 86, comparing the number of dea/- proportion is precisely the same as that found 

mutes per to.ooo of the population in .Assam and jq g^ist in Bcrar in i88l ; it is slightly loWCr 
certain other countries, i i ' c* / 

than the iieures for Bengal and the Punjab 

NuMU£K IIK iJttAr<Mu rks PRR 10,000 , ^ ^ ^ 

PBoviN.ii OR touNiKv. .It iHR fwul.* I loR. but higlicr thao thosc for thc other provinces 

quoted. Compared with European statistics, 

BcnKai', issi - 21 15 • I dcaf-mutism is considerably more prevalent 

Bombay „ .. ..14 H 6 than in England, Ireland, or the United States, 

Lower Burma, 1881 .. 12 7 6 t . 1 .1 • a . • tt eni 

Central Provinces „ .. 14 8 0 Dut Icss SO than lU Austoa OF Mungarv. Ihe 

Punjab, i88i .. ..32 13 0 i* r / 1 ^ 1 • • *1 

Ceylon „ 3 2 1 proportioii ot fcmalcs to males is very similar 

Ireland, . 88 . .. ..15 8 7 to that cxistiug 111 Other provinces and also 

Auftria, .880 .. .. 26 Ifi 11 . 

Hungry, . 88 . .. .. 26 14 12 in buropean countries. 

United States, America, 1K90 13 7 0 

134. The age distribution of the deaf“J^utes remains to be considered. In the propor- 
Age distribution. tional statement in the margin is shown the 

Statement No. 87, showinfr the age distribution of distribution by age of 10,000 dcaf-mutcs of 
the deaf-mutes per 10,000. (.^ch scx. The first point that strikes the eye is 

the extraordinarily small number returned under 

aoe lER.oDH. the age period 0—4, less than half as many 

1__ _ J being shown under this age as under 5 — 9, al- 

^ I though, as deaf-mutism is almost invariably 

*' *' *' “1 from birth, the number under five years of age 

I should be greater than the number between 

20-24 850 m years of 5 and 10. The explanation is the 

•• •• •• •• ‘04 731 same as that already given as partially account- 

ing for the small number of the insane at the 

3.g same age, namely, that parents do not like to 

«-« igu ij5 admit the existence of this defect in their 

•• •• •• »2i ns children until they reach an age at which it is 

‘® impossible any longer to doubt the truth. 

_ Ihis tendency is well known to English 

statisticians, and is met by a correction in the numbers actu.'jlly returned, on 
the assumption that the proportion of deaf-mutes among.st children o — 4 to the tot.al 
population of that age is the same as that of tho.se aged 5 — 9 to the total population cen- 
sused at that age. Applying a similar correction to the Assam return, the total number 
of deaf-mutes in the province rises from 4,681 to 5,314, and the average number of persons 
out of whom one is a deaf-mute falls to 1,01 1, against 1,161 in the uncorrected return. 

The proportion which the deaf-mutes bear to the total population recorded at 

Statement No. 88, showing the proportion of deaf mutes each agC period is shown in thc margin, 
to 100,000 persons of each ave. r r ^i r i c 

1 “4— rile figures for the hnghsh censuses of 

’''“■‘"'ItRE.. 1851 and 1881 being added for com- 

Ahr .•kr.oo, — — , - . . 

Males. Female*. 1881. 1861. parisoH. Exccpt foF thc Fise in the 

T: :: r,7 proportion of deaf-mutes aged 6o and 

•-M •• •• >'>•«. '•■o 818 over, which may be due in part to the 

!•— 1 # .. ., 143 -fiS »666 fi «4 67*4 . , 

io -«4 .. 120-80 8 i-do 59-8 68-3 crroncous description as deaf-mutes of 

in? V. :: Z :::: ::: r.:: persons who have lost their hearing in 

eoamiowr nis 6511 ^ ««<) 45 3 their old age, the Assam figures in general 

**' tend to conform with those of the English 

return of 1851, and show a rapid decline in the proportion which the deaf-mutes bear to 
the total population at each age period ; in other words, they disclose an excep- 


Aoe pekiudh. 
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UEA.'.Mli lEs. 

Males, j Females. 

0 — 4 .. .. .. .. j 

80.5 

981 

6— 0 .. .. .. ••1 

2,136 
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10—14 . . • • . . . . j 

1,629 

1,632 

16—19 .• •• ti '*1 

1,118 

1,086 

20—24 .. 

950 

99S 

9S— 29 .. 

764 

701 

8 O -—84 .. .. .. .. 

738 

776 

36- 89 .. 

026 

481 

40 — 44 .. .. .. .. 

376 

4(K> 

46—40 » * . . . . . . 

IDU 

126 

50 — 64 .. .. •• 

321 

245 

66'— -59 .. .. .. .. 

119 

50 

eoandover 

328 

850 


statisticians, and is met by 


England, both 

bLXES. 

1881. 

1851. 

141 

21-2 

5D‘0 

81*8 

A6'4 

67*4 

59'8 

68‘3 

50*8 

65 9 

A.*{‘4 

48*7 

560 

449 


Noti.— T he last two age periods m thc English returns are 40 -64 and 
and over. 
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Infirmities, tion.illy high rate of mortality amongst persons thus afflicted.* The 'English 6 gures for 
Biin^«a«. 1 88 1 are less similar ; they show a larger number of deaf-mutes in the later years of' life and 
a defieieney in the earlier years, the latter it is said being due to a slightly decreasing 
prupf)rtion of deaf-mutes at birth, and the former to their greater longevity owing to the 
great improvements whieh have of late taken place in that country in regard to the way in 
which this unfortunate class is treated and cared for. 

The Blind. 

135 The statistics of the blind have been slightly vitiated by the ii.se, or rather 

misuse, of the word kiuvi^ to which reference has already 

Dis^ibution of the blind by made, and this fact mu.st be borne in mind in 

districts. ... 

considering the bearing of the following statement: 

Statement No. shoiohtg the number and proportion of the blind in each district. 
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Total for the Province 

... 

3.2*0 

1,846 

1.364 

5.832 

3 > 03 I 

1 2,801 

j i, 520'6 

j 93*9 

1,000 

1 92 


The proportion of the blind is extraordinarily high in the Garo Hills, f and is much 
above the average in North Cachar, Goalpara, and Sylhet ; it is also rather high in the 
Naga Hills and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In Cachar Plains the figures arc below 
the provincial average, while the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley are comparatively 
free from this afiliction. ^n fact, two districts, Kamrup and Darrang, show a smaller 
proportion of blind persons now than they did in 1881. Coupled with the largely increased 
return of the blind in other districts and in the province generally, it is difficult to explain 
this difference by ascribing it to changes in the method of enumeration or the degree 
of instruction imparted to the enumerators. The only reason I am able to assign is 
that it was in these two districts that the word kana wa.s most commonly found in the 
schedules, and that persons so designated, who were excluded from the return on this 
occasion, were possibly classed among the true blind in 1881. The forms of blindness 

• The same rcnult< mif.'tit be prodiiccilby an mormons annual increase in the number of deaf-mutes born, but lhi» alteruatbc maybe rejected at k 
altogether improb.ible. 

t This may in part be .'utounted for by the txtRiiicly malarious tharaettr of the distritt (fextr being a recognised cause of bllndncM), and partly 
also bv the delation, as it is found thnt blimli.csH is more common In elevated regions; but this latter explanation simply accounts for the greater 
liumlicr of the blind, as (.omjiared y> ith tbc plaiiR distriits, and not for the excess o\er the other hill districts of the province. 
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State me nt No. (?o, showuq the degree to which the 
excess of females atnufigst the blind in the hill 
districts ts due to blindness at the higher ages. 


( 

Dim Kif r. 

I (lt.ll CXI C‘.*» ()l 
lilind ti III. lies 
(Uir blind 
ni.ilcs, 

I'.TCfKs .itn(>n",sl 
j>» rsnns .igcd 

5(1 .indnxcr 

Nnga IIillH .. ,. 

24 

22 

Klinfii and Itill). 

13 

10 

Garn HiIIk .. 


■lit 


prevalence if blindness in each of the main 
religions. 


being so uncertaJVi and the causes thereof so numerous, it is impossible to assign reasons 
for the* varying degree of prevalence in different parts of the province. 

1 * 36 . There is in general great uniformity in the different districts in the proportion 

„ ^ - which blind females bear to males; the provincial average 

Proportion of the sexes. ^ . . , . , 

rate is 92 females to 100 males, and the only districts which 
differ widely from this average are the Naga Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the 

GaroIIills, In other words, the hill districts. The 
excess of blind females in these latter di>lriets 
is partly due to the relatively large proportion 
of females in the general population (102 
femaU's to 100 males, against 92 females out of 
the same number of males in the plains 
districts), and partly perhaps to the larger 
number of females at the higher ages wherti 
blindness is most common. The portion of 
the total excess of femaltts amongst the blind 
which is to be attributed to blindness in the later years of life is shown in the margin. 

137 - Turning to the distribution of the blind by religion, we find that blindness is most 
Distribution of the blind by religion. common amongst the Iiill iribc.s. The proportion 

Statewcit Nu. the '’f the blind amongst Hindus is somewhat 

higher than amongst Musalmans, and persons of 
the latter persuasion are again more liable to this 
afilietion than Christians. No persons have 
b{?en returned as blind in the small Buddhist 
population. Without further information regard- 
ing the forms of blindness prevailing, it is 
impossibh' to assign n'asons for the varying 
priwalence of thi? complaint amongst the different 
religious communities. 

138. Following previous practice, I will now illustrate the extent to which the people 
of Assam are afflicted with blindn(‘ss by collocating for 
comparison the corresponding proportional figures for certain 
other countries. It appears that blindness is less common in Assam than in any other 

Indian province, and is cnly slightly more 
prevah'Tit than in the majority of European 
countries. The explanations which may be 
offered for this arc that ophthalmia and small- 
pox, which are often fertile sources of blindness, 
are less prevalent in Assam than elsewhere, 
that the houses in which the people live 
are larger and better ventilated, and that the 
elimate is moister and more equable than in 
other parts of India.* Blindness is most com- 
mon in the Punjab, where there is most glare, 
heat and dryness, and is much more prevalent in 
Sind, where somewhat similar conditions exist, 
than in other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
In the cooler and more humid climate of 
Bengal the affliction is far less common, and 
if this reasoning holds good, it is onlv 


HBt.K.ms’. 

Nvnnbcr (lilt of 
v\ liom one per- 1 
son IS blind. 

Hindu 

932 

Mnsalman 

0!i:i 

Christian .. 

l,»;sl [ 

Dnddhi'.t .. 


Animistic .. 

7.‘s> 


Comparison with other countries. 


Statement No. 02, showing the proportion of the 
blind per m^ono of the population in Assam and 
certain other countries. 


PrOVIMK (Ik ^lll'NTR^. 

NuMUER Of IW.INP I’KR 
I lib rm'i 1 M n 

Tiit.'tl. 1 Ma !(•«(. 

l'',000 II> 

I'v. 

Assam, 1801 

21 

11 

10 

Dcngal, 1801 

2 0 

1 1 

l.ft 

Bombay, „ 

r>:i 

2 « 

20 

Lower Burma, 1881 

31 

1.3 

10 

Central I’rinlnccs, 1881 

rej 

‘2'J 

30 

Madras, 1.S81 

.32 

1 ft 

17 

Punjab, „ 

102 

48 

ft ‘4 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

17 

9 

3 

Scotland, 1881 .. 

17 

9 

3 

Ireland. 1881 

23 

11 

12 

Italy. 1881 

1ft ' 

8 

7 

Auiitria. 1880 

18 

10 

8 

United Slates, America, 1890 

19 

10 

9 


* Surgeott-Major Campbell InCormn me that the comparative Immnnitv from hlindncu in most marked In tl»e ease of hhndnuiit due to cataract. 

VOI4. I. ‘ . T 


Infirmities. 

BlIndMM. 
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Infirmities, natural that it should be still more rare in Assam, where the climate i« quite as humid 
and much more equable than in Bengal. A further explanation is that nearly 10 per cent, 
of the population of Assam consists of immigrants, and that the blind rarely leavp their 
own country.^ Another peculiarity in the Assam figures is that there are, as in Europe, 
more blind persons amongst the males than amongst the females, whereals in other parts of 
India the reverse is nearly everywhere the case. The difference seems to be partly due to 
the excess of malesf owing to immigration (so far as the immigrant population is afflicted 
with blindness, which, as already stated, is probably to a comparatively slight extent) 
and partly to the absence of. an increase of females as compared with males at 
the higher ages when blindness is most prevalent. 


139. From the proportional statement in the margin, which shows the distribu- 
Agc distribution. by age per 10,000, it will be seen that blindness 

Statemeut No. gj, showing the ii£re ,iis~ is an affliction which usually comes on late in life, and 
trihiition of the blind per u\noo. that the number of persons who lose their eyesight in 

early years is comparatively small. Out of 10,000 blind 
persons of each sex only 1,875 males and 1,504 females, 
lose their sight before they reach the age of 20, while 
two-fifths of the total number are over 60 years of age. 
Blindness is thus essentially a diseastj' of old age. 

Comparing the age distribution of the blind of both 
sexes, it appears that there is a slightly greater propor- 
tion of young males than of young females, and that at 
the higher ages thc're arc comparatively more females ; 
in other words, the mean age of the female blind is some- 
what greater than that of the male blind. 
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140. The proportion of the blind per 100,000 of the population at each age period 

_ - .1 _ _ T r 


Comparison with English statistics. 

Statement No. 04.^ showing the proportion of the blind to lon^ono 
persons of each age. 


and the corresponding figures 
for England and Wales 
arc shown in statement No. 94. 
This statement shows more 
clearly the fact already 
noticed, the far greater 

prevalence of blindness amongst 
the aged. Out of the total 
population less than 5 years of 
age, only 1 male in 3,792 is 
blind and only 1 female out 
of every 5,261 persons. But 
of the people who attain the 

NoTE.-ln EnRland and Walc« the last two .^KC pcn...ls arc -to 64 an.l ftS «vcr. of 60, I male iu I O5 HaS 

lost his eyesight, and I iemale in 109.. The total number ol the blind is less in England 
and Wales than in this country, huh there is comparatively little difference m the propor- 
tionate prevalence of blindness at different ages. 
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• ThI* is the explanation adduced by Dr. Farr (or 

page 54. 


thecomparativnly .mall proportion ol the Wind in the United SUtc. ol Amwlca, • Vital Sl»tl.tlc.*. 


t Am«„g.tper.on.o.u„ml.tak.ablylorelg„ca.tc.. the blind male. n«mb« .7. «d Iemale. only . 75 . but... already caplalned. ,n. Imyclbl. 
I p iaentWy all foreigner*, a* many caste* arc common to Assam and otiicr province*, 
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Lepers. 

I41. The only infirmity still remaining to be discussed is leprosy, the statistics for Infirmities, 
which arc furnished in the usual form below : Le^«y. 

Statement A^o. 95 , s/ionu'nf,' the number and proportion of lepers in each district. 
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* I itloriii.ilKiu not tu'IccUd in j:>st. 


Except in the Kh.asl and Jaintia Hills, where I am inclined to agree with the opinion 
of the Deputy CommissioniT that the decrease is due to a more careful training of the 
enumerator-!, and the consequent extrlusion of other diseases from the return, all districts 
show a considerable increase in the number of lepers now reported, as compared with 
1881. I have consulted a number of olliccrs on the subject, and all agree that there 
has been no perceptible increase in the number of lepers, and the difference must, 
therefore, be attributed, .as in the case of the other infirmities, to the greater degree of 
accuracy attained at the present census. 

The largest proportion of lepers is found in Goalp.ara, and the next largest In 
Sibsagar, w'hich is closely followed by Lakhimpur, Sylhet, and North Cachar. After 
these districts, come Cachar Plains, the Caro Hills, and the Naga Hills in the order in 
which I have named them, and lastly Darrang, Nowgong, Kamrup, and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. Th^s distribution is sufficiently puzzling, and all that can be said regard- 
ing it, is that it seems to corroborate the view now generally held, that leprosy depends 
more on the food and habits of the people, than on the locality in which they live. It is 
curious that the number of lepers should be so high in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, as 
two eenturies ago, the Musalman historian of Mir Jumla’s invasion asserted that the 
inhabitants of Upper Assam were free from this disease.* As its spread has not been 
noticed since our occupation of the province, It seems not improbable that the disease 
attained its present prevalence during the disastrous anarchy which attended the revolt 
of the Moamorias and the invasion of the Burmese. 

Ta 


* *t'»thiyahi' Ulochinann, ' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 187a, page 77, 



Infirmities, 

Leprosy. 
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142. The figures show a large excess of male lepers, the provincial average being 

only 31 females to 100 males. It is difficult to say 
Proportion of the sexes. niales should be so much the greater sufferers, and it 

sotMiis probable that a good deal of the difference is due to intentional esDneealment of the 
dis('ase where women are concerned. Leprosy is generally regarded as a social disquali- 
fication, and, except amongst the beggar class, persons suffering from the disease would 
not readily admit it. In the case of men, who are constantly mixing with others, and 
whose clothing is scanty, concealment w^ould usually be difficult,* ** and it is probable that a 
fairly exhaustive return of male lepers has been obtained. But women are almost always 
more secluded ; they arc also better clad, and the general di.sinclination to acknow- 
ledge the existence of the disease, which has been noted above, would be much more 
marked where the women of a family are concerned. This supposition, that the 
disproportion of the sexes is much accentuated by the concealment of female lepers, 
appears to be borne out by the figures for the different districts.! The excess of males 
is most marked in Sylhet and Goalpara, and especially in Sylhet, where the proportion 
of Muhammadans, who are most reticent regarding their females, is larger than in any 
other district. In the hill districts, on the other hand, where there is no special delicacy 
regarding women, the proportion of female lepers is almost three times as high as in 
Sylhet and Goalpara. J 

143. Looked at from the point of view of religious distribution, it would seem that 

Distribution of lepers by religion. the hill tribes are most liable to the disease, then the 

stnicpnent No. q 6, showing the preva- Hindus, and ucxt to them the Musalmaiis. It is less 

prevalent amongst the Buddhists, and least so amongst the 
Christians, It would perhaps be unsafe to draw conclu- 
sions from the figures for hill tribes, as in two out of th^ 
three hill districts it was found impossible to test the 
correctness of the return to any considerable extent after 
the census had been taken, and the deputy commissioners 
in both cases admit the possibility of hill sores having 
sometimes been mistaken for leprosy. There is also some 
danger in attempting to generalise from the figures showing 
the relative prevalence of the disease amongst Hindus and Musalmans, as the higher 
proportion shown for the former is chiefly due to the greater number of females shown as 
suffering from leprosy amongst the Hindus. Taking males only, the return shows a 
much smaller difference, via., i in 527 for Hindus and i in 568 for Musalmans. 
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• I am speaking of the mas«ei of pcople,~thc pcatantry. 

t The following extract from a letter from Mr. Tittar, Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar, who was the only ofTiccf who answered my enqulrlca on thil 
aulycct at all fully, may be quoted in explanation of the low proportion of female lepers : 

* * ♦ • * 

** fii //.-^Parents or ^;uardian« often try to conceal the disease, If it Kappens to occur in a female memlKr, and this they can always do so long At 
the diiicasc does not appear in an advanced stage. The reasons for such tonccalment are many. 

** Second.’— Owr enumerators in many cases were noMtllowed to sec females. They had instructions even for not a«;fing the names of females ufllcst 

willingly gl\cn, and it is only natural that they .^voided giving offence hy putting delicate questions fibont female inrirmitlcs. They could not 
also help accepting any replies given by the head of the family, iinlcfcs they actually knew the females they enumerated. 

“ Thhd.—U there be any truth In the theory that leprosy is contagions, men are more liable to contagion, as they K« more than the females. 

Men of course, go in for more outdoor work and clrcss more scantily, and are thus much more subject to vicissitudes of climate and variatloo 
of weather than the females, 

o Pi//;,.— Syphilis is macb more common in the males tlian In the females. From statistics collected from limited areas, the proportion can bd 
estimated approximately at an average of live males to one female. There can be no doubt that this disease by deteriorating the quality of the blood 
leads in some lasct to the production of true leprosy.” 

«««««# 

t It should, however, be noted that in Lower Hurma, where there is no special tendency to conceal the cMlIctions of females, the proportion of tilt 
Mxes amongst the lepers is much the same as In Assam. 
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14^. The prevalence of leprosy in Assam is compared with that in other provinces Infirmities. 

Comparison with other countries. jn Statement No. 97 in the margin. With Lo^J^sy. 

Statement No. 9;, comparing the prevalence of leprosy the single exception of Bcraf, thc discaSC 

appears to be more common here than in any 
other part of India, a result which is not 
only contrary to general opinion, but also 
one for which it is difficult to find any 
adequate explanation. The moisture of 
the atmosphere and the extent to which 
fish enters into the diet of the people 
have sometimes been put forw’ard as 
favourable to thc spread of lepro.sy, and if 
these circumstances have anything to do with it, it is not surprising to find a considerable 
amount of leprosy in Assam. Another cause which has sometimes been suggested 
is the wartt of wholesome and sufficient food. It cannot be said that the peasantry of 
this province are ever in want of sullicient food, but it may be that the coarse cold- 
weather rice, which is largely consumed by the lower castes of Hindus and thc aboriginal 
tribes, is unwholesome.* 


in Assam with that tn other provinces. 


PnoviNric. 

Ni'.mukw I 1 iTU** 

OF IIIK I'dl'l 1.A1 

Total. Males. 

•Kil 10,000 
D.V. 

FcmalcB. 

Assam, 18111 

24 

18 

6 

Dcngal, 1881 

16 

12 

4 

Bcrsir „ 

27 

21 

6 

Uombny „ 

12 

H 

3 

Lower Burma, 1881 

13 

lU 

3 

North-West ProvimeH, 1881 

8 

6 


Punjab, 18H1 

7 

5 

2 


Distribution by age. 

Statement No. showing the distri- 
huiion of lo^ooo lepers by age. 



1 

NiIMBKK of l.KPKKS. 1 

Act PERIOD. 




Males. 

Females. 

0—4 

31 

no 

fi— 0 

142 

338 

10—14 ,, 

376 

710 

15-1!) 

472 

Til 

20-24 

608 

704 

26—29 

878 

1 ,0.11 

30—34 

! 1,277 

1,216 

36—30 

1 ,'liH 

082 

40—14 

1,469 

1,207 

41^-19 

806 

660 

60—54 , , , . 

1,006 

80 " 

66—69 

361 

:iuo 

60 and over .. 

1,166 

j l,l:i8 


Statement No. 99 , showing the propor- 
tion of lepers to j 00,000 persons of 
each age. 


145. The distribution of lepers by age is noted in the margin. Comparatively few of 

them art! under 25 years 
of age, the years at which 
thc greatest numbers are 
found being between 25 
and 45. From the pro- 
portion which thc number 
of lepers at each age bears 
to thc total population of 
that age, it appears that 
there is a progressive in- 
crease in the liability to 
the disease as people 
grow older. 


Ais* ptuion. 

Males, j 

Females. 

U— 4 

3 77 

4 27 

6—14 

36 77 

26‘30 

16—19 

ui-oo 

63‘UO • 

20 -21 

11719 

61 -.88 

26—39 

260*29 

87 63 

40—50 

46H97 

13816 

Go and over 

483-69 

146 11 


As the disease Is one which attacks persons at all ages, it is impossible to form from 
the tables any estimate of the effect of leprosy upon the duration of life, and no other 
statistics are available to throw any light upon this point. I may, however, mention that 
out of 439 persons entered as lepers, who were actually traced in connection with the 
special enquiries made subsequent to the census with a view to ascertaining the 
correctness of the return, 46 were found to be dead. The enquiries were made on the 
average about nine months after the date of the census, so that the deaths amongst 
these 439 persons were at the rate of 136 per thousand per annum, or considerably more 
than three times thc assumed normal death rate.f If the mortality in general amongst 
lepers is as high as it appears to have been amongst this limited number, thc prevalence 
of the disease is very inadequately represented by the figures showing the proportion 
pf the population suffering from it at one and the same time. 

* The fofm In which tlwy take their food may tend in thc tame dlrcrtion. Their ncc it oltcn imperfectly cooked, they delight in rotten fish, and 
tontume potrid meat a« readily ai if it were fresh. 

t I have calculated the death rate on the total number of 439 persons, although 35 of them were found not to be lepers, to allow for any misdescriptions 
that may have been made amongst the persons who were dead when the enquiry was made. The true death rate amongst the lepers was^ thercforci 
lU probability even higher than 1 have etated it to be, 
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Where so much difference of .opinion exists amongst the highest authorities, it 

would be presumptuous for me to attempt to discuss the 

Contarousneii of leprosy. , , ■ i i . , , 

means by which leprosy is spread, but the following state- 
ment, showing the distribution of lepers over the different census circles in each district 
is not uninstructivc : 

Statement No. too, showing the distribution of Lepers over the different census circles in 

each district. 
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0 
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.V 
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1 

X 

:i 

t' 
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y 

on 

c 

B 

rt 

B 

0 

U 

</> 

Tj 
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0 

5 

E 

y. 

Total number of lepers in these circles. j 

Number of circles containing 2 lepers. 

V? 

V 

g 

i 

.a 

s 

£ 

U 

E 

c 

1 

H 

(A 

U 

8 * 

1 

B 

3 

B 

C 

u 

0 

1 

E 

8 

i 

Total numler of lepers in these circles. ' 

•/ 

rH 

<0 

1 

-Ji 

p 

5 

2 

u 

0 

•f> 

pj 

‘u 

0 

1 

E 

•J 
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10 

u 

h 

Cl 

1 

8 

1 

Cm 

fJ 

E 

8 

r. 

0 

H 

11 

1 

u 

> 

I 

to 

c 

B 

2 

B 
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w 

JU 

'S 

1 

E 

B 

12 

li 

U 
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1 

B 
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n. 
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1 

8 

is 
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H 

B. 

0 

C 
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1 
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1 
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*0 

1 

B 
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19 

1 

4 

5 

, 

7 

9 

13 


Cadiar 

2(lfi 

]‘i3 

45 

45 

34 

68 

35 

117 

16 

88 

11 

85 

2 

24 


• ■ 

.. 


Sylhet 

HT2 

14H 

110 

116 

133 

1 266 1 

194 

686 

107 

676 

61 

483 

49 

'644 

10 

no 

4 

88 

(ioalpara 

176 

23 

23 

23 

19 

38 

41 

142 

30 

163 

14 

113 

16 

176 

5 

86 

5 

133 

Kamrup 

83 

15 

12 

12 

lu 

20 

20 

63 

4 

28 

9 

61 

6 

63 

S 

51 

5 

128 

Darrutig . . 

114 

41 

24 

24 

9 

1« 

18 

65 

10 

62 

6 

47 

4 

47 

1 

19 

1 

22 

No\Kgong 

4u 

8 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

22 

2 

11 

6 

43 

10 

lie 

4 

6S 

2 

53 

Sibsagar 

239 

9U 

3fi 

30 

25 

6U 

31 

109 

18 

9H 

11 

83 

14 

166 

0 

143 

2 

45 

l.akhimpur *« 

66 

8 

5 

6 

7 

14 

6 

22 

5 

27 

13 

98 

6 

53 

3 

60 

3 

86 

North Cachar 

1 
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.. 
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1 

35 

Nagallilln .* 

33 

16 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

8 

4 

22 

1 

7 

8 

34 

1 

18 

1 

28 

Khatti and Taint la 

71 

42 

11 

11 

6 

10 

6 

19 

2 

11 

S 

21 

2 

22 





HilK 



















Caro Hills 

21 

C 

1 

1 

4 

H 

3 

12 

2 

11 

4 

30 

3 

.37 

1 

Iff 

1 

23 

Total 

1,028 

1 

518 

283 

283 

252 

504 

303 

i,2e4r 

206 ” 

1,080 

138 

i.on 

112 

i7a7i 


621 

~26” 

627 


More than a quarter of the total number of circles contain no lepers at all; 
considerably more than half the total number of lepers is found in 312 circles, in each of 
which the number of lepers exceeds 7, and considerably less than half in the remaining 
1,616 circles. 
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Infirmities by Caste. 


146. The distribution of the four infirmities recognised at the census amongst 


Infirmities by caste. 


the different castes and tribes is shown in Tables XI I A 
to XVA. In the following abstract I have shown the 
number of persons out of whom one is afflicted for each of the main castes, &c.; 


Infirmities. 

By oaste. 


Statement No, showing the comparative prevalence of infirmities amongst some of the 

principal Castes and Trtles, 



Castes, 

&c. 



Number op Persons out 

)P WHOM ONE IS AFFLICTED. 

Persons of 
unsound 
mind. 

Deaf'mntcs. 

The blind. 

Lepers, 

Ahom 





2437 

744 

1419 

386 

Bairagi 

... 

... 


... 

533 

960 

200 

240 

Barui 



... 

... 

4 . 5 ><' 

2,509 

1,613 

1,613 

Batiri 


... 

... 


6,430 

846 

1,891 

353 

Bbuinmali ... 

... 




l»oi8 

1.643 

1.132 

578 

Bhiiiya 

... 



... 

32,186. 

4.598 

1,694 

975 

Bhumij 

•«. 


... 


4,126 

1,875 

1473 

859 

Boria 

... 



0*0 

5.619 

775 

1,021 

2*043 

Brahman 



... 

... 

1,088 

1.327 

1,196 

1,292 

Chamar 

... 



0*0 

2,235 

2.235 

6C2 

1,191 

Chutiya 

... 



... 

54 ^^ 

1,124 

2,039 

923 

Dhoba 

... 




759 


517 

607 

Dom 


... 


• • • 

928 

585 

440 

397 

Dosadh 

... 




1,774 

1,774 

645 

1,182 

Ganak 





1,483 

1,826 

1.582 

1,826 

Garo 




... 

«. 73 S 

855 

263 

837 

Goala 


... 


000 

1,002 

1,726 

634 

971 

Hajong 

... 

... 


... 

1,058 

1,058 

250 

369 

Halwa Das ... 

... 


... 

... 

1,708 

1,238 

510 

549 

Hari ... 


... 

... 


4.540 

1.236 

3405 

851 

Hira ... 




... 

*. 5«6 

838 

838 

i,ii8 

Jaladha ... 


... 



2,103 

450 


450 

Ju|?i 

... 


... 


1.851 

1.132 

930 

976 

Kachari ... 

... 




2,080 

723 

1,789 

746 

Kaibartta (Jaliya) 


... 

... 

••• 

1,202 

1,051 

363 

601 

Kalita ... 


... 


... 

3.295 

1,294 

1.567 

1.535 

Kamor 




... 

2,471 

2,281 

1.235 

3.294 

Kayastha^ ... 

... 

... 


... 

783 

1,443 

481 

655 

Kewat ••• 




... 

5.359 

1,231 

2,024 

1,086 

Khamli 


... 



I.519 

102 


1,013 

Khasi ... 





2,032 

1. 154 

1,142 

1.731 

Koch 1 ... 

... 




2,000 

1.049 

•1,388 

994 

Rajbansi f ... 




... 

916 

853 

571 

461 

Kuki 

... 

... 

... 

... 

482 

I 44;7 

437 

1,254 

Kumar 


... 


... 

1,696 

2,826 

1,272 

820 

Lalung 




... 

5.242 

1,092 

1.191 

903 

Mahimal 

... 


... 

... 

5.281 

3417 

1,238 

1419 

Malo (jhalo) • 




000 

2,509 

2,509 

427 

528 

Manipuri 




000 

1,251 

2,641 

1,658 

1,064 

Mech ... 



... 


1,132 

900 

1,300 

240 

Mikir 

... 

• • • 

. ... 

1 

2,107 

1.693 

1.756 

519 

Miri ••• 


• •• 


#00 

4,678 

575 

1.559 

243 

Munda *.• 


• •t 

... 

000 

5.150 

3,565 

2,317 

2,015 

Naga ... 


• •0 


#00 

2,320 

413 

699 

1,159 

Namasudra (Chandal) 

... 

0 00 



1,769 

1.245 

733 

699 

Napit 

,*** 

0 *** 

... 

0*0 

1,221 

1,649 

1,064 

999 
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Statement 




of the 


Caitk, &c. 


*>» fin*oai Mt oV;«rM«^ 


of 

*«* 


Native Christian 
Path an 

Patni ••• 

Rabha ... 
Saiad 

Santhal ... 
Shaha 

Shekh ... 
Sutradhar ... 
Synlcn^ ... 

Tcli 

Tipperah »«• 


Average for tlM Proftac. 


i <845 

4i6«7 

t.SoS 

X.88S 

3/>31 

IA90 

674 

1^36 

1^73 

1.173 

890 

1.837 


Beaf-mate*. 



*.798 


MW 


TiV.’ 


9.1* 




’•m 

sss 


uiiiWw- 147 . 'fhie figures for the insane c4il for no t>artijB 

In the case of the .deaf-mutes, it is noteworthy that of the i6 

in which the proporticfn, of persons thus ^ 

DMf-nDtM. ^ , 0 * |ribes of unconvette^l 

(Raibansi) is the caste taken by aboriginal Kochielf, on their conversion 
three (Bauri, Koch, and Hira) are castes 6i nofi-i^y^ on|^. 
has any claims to. Aryan extraction, and that pncis the c^te jec^^ 
uho have offended a^st the-Prahmamcal ndelj^^mg^the relatt^gj® 
These figures seem to support- the supposltton mentioned, m pata| 

that d^-miutism is to.Wittribu^ td 

more cornumh amongst thohifl t^hes than amongst ^t$ons of other.^ 

The distribtttidn irf Windtoiaw, permits of nO such gerfe^.cxplaM| 
V ' chmmmi nmongst religiow men.^ant8;j ant 

It is 


immunity fro^ thii 
prevalent aitti^igSt 

Leprosy, ; tdte 

unusually edmimon.; 1 i 
Rajbansi, Koim,,^ 

« Ahom, C.»rpi)i 
tThe Knthdfl.l 
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CHAPTER Vn.^EDUCATION. 



Diagram stewing the State of Education in the different Districts of Assam., 

The total population of each district is sheicn horizontally; the percentage borne to the total population by the iUiterate, literate, and learning, is 

shewn vertically. The absolute population 0 / each small square is 1,000. 
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PART II., ClIAr. Vll.] 


CHAPTER Vll.—EDUCA TION. 

IMPERIAL TABLE IX. 

148. Thf; iiifonnatioii coll£;cl(;(l at tlie census regarding education w.is of a very Education. 
^ , , general charaeler, and merely divided the popul.ilinn into 

General remarks. ^ " . 

lhre(‘ broad rlassc.s, — the learning, the liUM'atc, and llu* illi- 
terate, /.e., persons altogether devoid ol edueation. The instructions were that ptTsons at 
school or otherwise under instruct inn should be shown as learning, those able to read ami 
write, but not under instrut'tion, as literate, and those who were unable to read (inii write*, 
and were not under instruction, as illit(‘rate. No attempt was made to asi'ertain the 
degree of education possessed by the learners and the literate. 

The state ol (*ducation in the province* is fully discussed in the annual reports 
of the Director ol Public Instruction, and my remarks on th(‘. subject will, tlu reiore, be 
confined to a brief (.‘xamination of the more prominent features of the return. 


149. The ♦iimiher ol persons per 1,000 of the population in 

le.iriiing, literate, and illiterate is 


Proportional figures for each district. 


proportional statement : 


each distrii'l who are 
shown in the following 


StatcjHcnt No, juj, s/ioui/to- t/u' number of Icavnin^^, literate^ and ilUtcniic persons in each 

district per i.ooo of the population. 
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M.ilcs. 1 1 ’Y'in.ilcs. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

J'em.ili-s. 

1 

1 

Cachar Pknn.s ... ; 

*259 

1*2 

88-8 

25 

885-3 ■ 

99 'j -3 

Sylhet ... ... ••• j 

232 

1 0 

(ny 2 

2 '2 

ejoj-ti ; 

996-8 

i 

Goalpani ... 

12*7 

07 

., 4-8 

*•4 

91 “'5 

997'9 i 

1 

Kamriip ... 

11 -f) 

0-5 


II 

1 

9 ^ 2 ’o 1 

998-4 

Darrang ... 

y 8 


4^-4 

'•3 

947-8 

998-4 

Nowgong 

1 2*2 

07 

45 -.'< 

I '4 

942 0 

997*9 

Sibsagar ... 

144 

oS 

57*0 

r8 

i 

928/1 

997-4 

Lakhimpur 

108 

0*7 

652 

27 

924 V) 

996-6 

North Cachar ... ••• 

r8 

... 

10*8 

... 

9874 

1 ,1)00 

Naga Hills 

3*4 

0*3 

144 

04 

9822 

999-3 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

28-4 

* 3*7 

38-3 

10*5 

933'3 

975-8 

Garo Hills 

38 

0*9 

1 10 

0*9 

985-2 

9982 

North Lushai (Civil and Military) .. 

... 

... 

352-3 

... 

6477 

... 

t;otal for the Province 

17'6 

- A 

13 

j 58-0 

22 

9244 

9965 
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150. In the pnn'inoc ijcncT.'illv, out of uvcry 1,000 lualos, 18 ;iro lf*;irnlng, 58 are 

literals, and 924 are altnordior unrducatod. I'^Kcludin^^ the 

Dri;ree of education amongst civil and military population of North Lushai, thopro- 

malcs. ' . . . * 

p«)rtiou of lil(‘ratf males is hu^hest in Cachar l^lalns, where 89 
(Hit ot (‘viTy 1,000, or i in 1 i, are able to read and write, and are not attending sehool. 
S\lh(i (‘omes next, with ()() piT 1,000, or 1 in 14, and then Lakhimpur, with 65 per 1,000. 

In Sihsagar 57 out of e\erv 1,000 art* able to rtMtl and write. I'he proportions in the 
other (li.stric'ts of tht' I'rahmaputra Valley ar(‘ very uniform, and range Iroin 46 per 1,000 
in Kamrup to 42 in Darrang. Anumgst the hill districts the* Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
distriia ranks first, wbh ^^^8 literate males out (d eviTy 1,000 ot the j^opulation ; then follow' 
the Naga Hills with 14, and the (iaro Hills and North Caehar with i 1. 

d'he order in whii'h the districts stand in ri'gard to ItMrning is much tlu* same as 
aho\e, exi'ept that in this rc'spci't the Khasi and Jaintia Hills distric't ranks first, w'ith 
2S ])er i,oo(^ while* Lakhim|)Lir, which is fust of all tlu* r>rahma|uitra Valley districts in 
respect of the literate, has a smaller proportion of learning than any (dher districl in that 
valley (*\(’ept Darrang. 

It th(‘ amount of (‘ducation imparted to the rising generation were a constant 
(piantitv, and th(‘re wer(‘ no foreigner'; to disturb th(‘ natural n'sults, the proportion which 
the learning bear to the literate' in t'aeh district would emly vary to a vc-ry slight extent. 
'This, huwe\'er, is not the' ('ase. In thi' Khasi and jaintia Hills there ari‘ only 38 persons 
no longi'r under instruction who ('an rc'ad and write to c'Vc'ry 28 still at school, while, in 
Lakhimpur there ar(‘ 65 literati? p(‘rsons for evt'rv 10 that are Ix'ing taught. TIkj high 
]>roportion of learners amongst thi' Khasis clearly slu)W’S that the education of the 
IJeojdi' is progressing much more ra])idly now* than it has b(‘en in the? past. In 
Lakhimpur. on the other h.ind. the eomi)ar.itivelv low ratio is largi'ly due to tin* presences 
of torcigiu'rs, — Kurop(*ans, llengali llabus, and Marwari tradc'rs, — who sw’cll tlu* ranks 
of the literate without adding to the* number of k'arners to any apprei'iabli* extent. In 
thi* other districts ut the ]^)rahmaputra \'alley tlu* pro|)ortion id learners to literate is 
ai)proximat(*ly i in 4, while in Sylhet and Caehar combined it is about i in 3. 

151. The condition of the male portion of '.lie cominunily in lespcct of education is 

backward, but that of feinalcs is inrmitcly more so. Out of 
Degree of education amongst ,.vcry I ,ooo women, Old V i ^ are learning and only 2'2 are 

literate. The only district in which female education has 
made any I'onsiderable proc;rcss is the Khasi and jainti.i Hills, where out of every i,ooo 
of the total female population, 13 / twirls are at school, and io'5 women no longer under 
instruction are able to read .and write. The high position accorded to women amongst 
the Kha.sishas been alluded to elsewhere ; and to this and to the efforts of the missionaries 
must be attributed the ci'imparatividy large e.xtent to which they h;ive acquired at le.ast 
the rudiments of education. Elsewhere, the largest proport i(.)n of learners is in C.achar. 
Svlhet conu's next, with I 'o per !,oo(), and th(*n the Garo Hills with 09. In Sibsagar 
oaS out of evi!ry 1,000 fein.ales are .it school; in Go.alpara, Nowgong, and Lakhimpur 
the iiropurtion is only 0 7 ; it falls to 0 5 in Kamrup, .and to o’3 m Darrang ;ind the Naga 
Hills. No girls .are under instruction in North Caehar. 

The ))osition of the different 'districts in respect of literate women is slightly 
different. Excluding the Kh.asi and Jaintia Hills, to which reference has already been 
made, l.,akhimpnr stands first, with 2 7 per 1,000. C.achar follows closely, with 
a' <5, and Sylhet with 2 2. The proportion in Sibsagar is r8, in (ioalp.ara and Nowgong 
1 ’4, in Darrang 13, in Kamrup ri, and in the Garo Hills o‘9. In the Naga Hills it is 
only 0 4, while in North Caehar not a single wamian has been returned as literate. 
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i; 52 . Before goinjf further into the subject, it is .ulvi.s.ible to eump.ire the re-’iilts Edu:.ition. 

Comparison with the departmental 'W. the Census t\ith those n p.-rletl in the 

returns. cirpart mental n-tiirn.s. 1 ht* follow statomont '^liow^ 

* iho iiuiabcr of boys and ijirls iiiuior inslriuaion in i SS i 

and 1891 .IS T(.‘tinni’(l by tlu* ('cnsas ( iiiinuT.'itors and by llu* ollioors of ihr l^diKMt lonal 
Depart mrnl : 

Statement No. compavin^i the Census fiyjtrc^ for the learning -iNth those of the 


F.d nen fion a I /u 'fo rt. 




1881 





1801 . 


« 

Dim ici 1. 


i„. 

1 








I I- N'l - 1 H.i lu 

t R 1 M t S 1 

1 1 

1. 1 l.t 

• a -1 


I )h 1 M.H \l> ' I , 1 1 



! 

M.il. ^ 1 Id) 

i 

1 11,.,. 

1 

1 

1 tn.ilt s 

M.ild 

I « III. ill s 

M.ilt... 1 

111 ill - 

(Vich.-ir .. 

.'.lys , 

i 

! 

\<)12 


1 1 a 

5 ."t 7 

2"4 

1 

8'M 

Sn 11 u >1 . 


i 

10178 


'88 


■ .(■SS 

^ 1, .’<)<) . 

l,f»2*, 

Gonlpara 

i.S()4 , 

<)'> 1 

1 



1 ID 


1 |l 

1 '81 ) 

2 81 

K.'imi up .. 


80 ' 

^>J >8 


I ’f) 

8 , 78 ". 

142 

D,d88 

170 


i.lS| 

1 

1 > ; 

8.1 H» 


88 

1 .5,88 

41 

1.58) 

0/ ' 


I ,^( 10 

;S ! 

1 

8.7 la 


1 

2,104 . 

1 |0 


2" I , 


2 ,SjS 

7 ') ; 

|. 4 ‘^ 


(> ’ ! 

8.v8j ‘ 

lf>8 1 

8.88" 

118 

l,.il\luinpnr j 

i)h - 

87 1 



1 

.’S 1 

M 7 ^ ' 

1 

m 1 

2.8 7(. 

1 ’ ' 

N.lir.-I lli'l- , j 

1 





’ h* 

1 

'8 ! 
1 

2p) 

48 

Kb.'i'ji .■111(1 ].iiiili;i llills} 

M ■;'> ■ 

48 " 

1,8 e 


8d) i 

J.OS7 

Ml' ' 

2,8 ^0 

1 |0 

G.iro Hills 

171 

•( » ' 

4-’-’ . 


1 

8'^ 1 

2 ^8 

_ 81 ! 

400 

•0 

Total ' 

1 

33.376 

1 , 0(38 1 

39.083 


1.588 ! 

! 

49,111 

3.427 , 

68,315 

4.680 

This comp.ari.son discloses 

SnllU* 

( urious 

pnints 

ol difh 

‘r(*n(a*. 

That the census 

should show .a sm.a 

ll('r number < 

d h*m.al( 

•s mu 

..T 

instru('tion in 

(*,a(’h district than 

h.aye 


been rep()rt(‘d by cleparti'neiit.d olH('(‘rs \V(juld|nol be very snrprisini^ ; .and If the dlserep.aneies 
were confincal to the slatislies for ^irls, the expl.in.ation inii^iit lx* senj^ht for in the i;eiuT.il 
reticence rec;.irdino' women which has be(‘n relerrc'd to in the chaplcT infirmities .and 
e.sew’hoia*. The difterences .are, howe\aT, in m.any distrx'ts most notu'e.able in tlx* ca^i* 
of males. In C.ich.ar .and Sylhot, when* then* are many prly.ate .si'hools, there is \a‘ry little 
difference bc'twoen tlu* two s(‘ts o[ sl.atistics, so far as tliey r(*f(*r tt) males; and tin* little* 
there is, is due* to a l.aio(*r number of l(*arn(*rs hayinL^ been r(‘cord(‘il in the census t.ables, 
wliich is also the case in the Kh.asi and Jainli.i Hills. But in the othiT distrieds the 
departmental returns show . a \ (*ry much larger number than the census, only about h.df 
the number of persons shown as learning; in th(*se districts in tlx* lidiication Reports 
haying been entered as slk’Ii by tlx* enumerators. I am un.abK* wholly to explain these 
di.scrcpancies. Th(*y are possibly due in p.art to the enumcTators of the Brahmapulr.i 
Vallt7 districts haying put a somewhat stri(d interpretation on the expression ‘k'.arning’, 
and entered as such only those children who, h.iying acajuired a knowledgi* of naading and 
writing, wa*re engaged in studying other subjects t(^ which that knowledge is a nt*cess.ary 
preliminary. Any one wTo is acquainted with our primary sc hools knows th.at large numbers 
of the scholars are eng.ag(*d in copying the alphabet on plantain l(*;iyos. 'Their nam(*s an* 
borne on the roll, but I lu*y are by no means regular attendants ; and if such scholars w’eri* not 
shown as learners by the enunu'r.ators, wa* haye at once an explanation of the difh*r('n('e in 
the numbers recorded at the census, as compar(‘d with the departmental returns showing 
the number of boys at school. The figures in the latter arc* inclusiyc of .all pupils whose 
names are borne on the registers ; but the percentage of attendance at a 1 schools is only 

u 2 
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Education. 74’3» thr total strength, so that if \vc exclude absentees, the 68,315 boys at school is 
reduced to 50,082. On the other hand, 8,706 boys under 14 have been returned by lht‘ 
censiKs (Munnerators as literate. Most of them \V(‘re probably still at school, and \V(‘r(‘ 
wrongly shown as literate, owing to the instructions on the subject Siot having been 
studital with suflielcnt care. If we add these* to the number shown as learning, the total 
for the province rises to 57.817, as compared with a daily average attendance of 50,082. 
l.ooked at from this point of view, the discrepanci(*s in the total number of learners 
recorded in the two sets of returns under comparison is not so striking. 

As stated above, the diffcTcnces betwecMi the census ligun^s and those of the Director 
of rublii' Instriu'tion arc l(‘ss marloal in the ('ase of girls. The fornuT yjipw 3,427 girls 
as under instruction ; and if to this we add 914, tin* number of girls less than 14 yi'ars 
of agt‘ who ha\e bi*en entered as literate, the number rises to 4.341, against 4,680 girh- 
on the rolls of tlu; various schools and an average daily attendance (d 3,505. 


Prog^rcss of education during the 
past ten years. 


153 - Riit whichever set of statisties we refi‘r to, one fact is clear. Both agree in 
showing that edneation is m.iking ra})id strides. At tin.* 
C(‘nsus of 1881, 33,376 males wen* rei'ordt'd as und<*r 
instruction, and the numb(‘r has now risen to 49,1 1 1. The 
number of girls who an* receiving the benefits ol edm'ation has advanced during tin* 
dec'ade from 1,068 to 3,427. According to tlie cimisus the number of lit(*rate men is 
^<^^2'533» ag<dnst 79.6441011 y(‘ars ago, and during the same period the number of 
wonu'n able to read and write has risen from 1,786 to 5,761. There is, doubtless, 
ample room for further improvement ; hut these figiirt's *^ho\v that, though undoubti'dlv 
bac'kwanl, education is by no m(*ans at a standstill, and that (‘very y(*ar the ranks of 
ignorance are yielding to the progressive spirit of tin* tlm(*s. If (vioh sma'cssive decade 
disclose the same rale of pn^gress as has oreaiT(*d .siiu'c iS8i, in 60 years tlu* 
whole male population will be (dlher Iit(*rate or imd(*r in.stnic'tlon, and the whole of the 
f(‘mal(‘S in 130 years. It cannot, however, be* expec'ted that the same proportional 
increase will occur in each decade as has taken place in the past, when education was 
still in its infancy. 

154. The effect of religion on education is shown in the 
following statement : 


Education by religion. 


St(tt<:fncnf No. /e./, shawms^ the prevalence' of Education amoni^sl the principal Religions. 



Kr.L\f,in\', 

I.I 1 ,! iKR \ II 

ii.LfiKkm. * 



Males 

FeinaK s. 

M.'ilcs 

rem.ik'*i 

M.ilw. 

I'em.ilis 

Hindu 


ir\ 

I’O 

so 

do 

2*4 

898*1 

i 

906 6 1 

Mns.'ilin.Tn 


H3 

07 

397 

I'O 

946*0 

968*3 

Christian 


lf)00 

i3r() 

3134 

155-8 

526*6 


Buddhist 


11*3 

01; 

112-8 

-”4 

875-9 

9967 

J.tin 

m 1 

43*1 


7211 

10-8 

235-8 

989*^ 

Atiimislit. 


4-8 

T'2 

7'8 

o-O 

987-4 

998-2 


The l.irgest number of litcratp males is found amongst the Jfiins. These people arc 
Literate nudes foreigners, who come to Assam to trade, and usually leave 

• their families behind them. This being the case, it is only 

natural that the great majority of those censused in this province should be able to 
read and write. Christi.ans come next, with 3 1 3 litenate males per i ,000. The efforts of 1 he 
missionaries have resulted in a considerable spread of education amongst their converts 
‘ but the proportion is also raised by the large number of immigrants of this religion, almost 




Diagram shewing the proportions of the Illiterate, Literate, and Learning returned under each Religion. 

Tim diagram only shews proportwml figures, atid does not attempt to represent the absolute numbers returned undereach head. 
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_ _ WB&i®« the firs, phc- «i,l. Educ«i.„. 

,^j^i]bob; llirikus follow with "jg'S, then Musalmans with 397, and lastly the 

Aiiinii!^!^bcs with only 7‘8. The high position of the Buddhists is noteworthy, I'lpo- 
ci.ally a|jtheir education is to a large extent independent of our schools. The Khamiis 
.ind PhAkiAls have a written character of their own, and it is in this that most of them rc.id 
and write. It is remarkable that the proportion of literate Hindus should be exactly 
double that of educated Musalmans. .The backward condition of the Animistic tribes 
in regard to education is very marked. 

ruming to the figures for males under instruction, it will be noticed th.it 
Christians rank above the 'Jains, as well as persons of all 
MoIm under inatnictioa. otJier religions, the reason for the secondary position ol the 

Jains being that already .stated, namely, the comparative absence of Jain childri-n, 
who usually remain in their own country when their fathers come to Assam. I he 
order of the other religions in this respect is the same as in the c.me of ilu; literate, 
exce|)t that Buddhists rank below Hindus and Mus.almans, instead of .aViove them. I lie 
low ])roportion which Buddhist learners bear to the number of lili nitc e.in only be 
explained on one of two suppositions: either education is dying out .amongst tliem, 
or else many learners have been shown as illiterate or literate, as the c.im- may l)e, 
becausii they were studying at home and were not attending the Government scho.ils. ' 

In regard to female education, the number of literate women is far higher aniongsl 

the Christians than amongst any other section of the 
Liteiutu temales. Community. Out of every 1,000 females, i5S'8 arc lit( i.itc. 

Jain women come next with io‘8 per 1,000, then Hindus and Buddhists with 2 4, 
and Mttaalmans with ro. The Animistic tribes are again at the bottom of the list 
with o'tj.per 1,000 of the female population. 

Of females under instruction, the largest proportion is again claimed by tin' 

Christuins, I3r6 out of every 1,000 females of this n ligi.m 
undar instroction. being returned .at the census as learning. The Animistic 

tribes ril^ second with V2, then the Buddhists and Hindus with 0-9. and the Mus.ahn.ins 
with 0*7. No Jain females have been shown as under instruction. 

155. The position of Assam in respect of education, as compared with Europe, m coun- 
tries and other provinces of India, is showm in slatcnu iil No. 

_ Compai^ with other couatrie.. To avoid artificial discrep.ancics, owing to differences 

,■»((’«< Ne. 105, shming the number of the instructed of classification, the pupils and the liti 
' have been combined under one head. 


SfilfC 


' 

— 


Irnite 

rh(‘ 

figures given for other provinces ;irc 
of 1881, as the tables for the present 
census have as yet been received for 
one or two provinces only, (romp.ired 
with European countries, Assam is very 
backward, and so also is it in comparison 
with Burma. It stands below Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, but ranks higher 
than the Punjab, the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and the Central Provinces. Its 
position in the list would be higher if it 
were not for the large proportion which 
the uneducated Animistic tribes bear to 
the total population of thi- ])ro\inee. 
rte^b^flSAnTtructcd to every i.ooo oi the popnkui,.,, 
t5 BBTW't fter 1,000 more than was reoorded in Bengal in lS8i. 

I The diatnlnitnin l.v m-o n. Iladdhmt nld-o- under inOnu.ion n. pocul.nr. , m., n-i ,. rd lonrnor. , ,5-1,. , and and nur 4. 
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Education. 156. More light is thrown on these statistics, when they are considered in connection 

with age. In the following statement the distribution of 

Education by age. . r j • • 

the population at each age period in respect of education is 
shown in proportional figures : a 

Statement No, jo6^ showing the proportion of the learnings literate^ and illiterate per lyOOO 

males and females at each age period. 


AtiE. 

I.EAKNINC;. 

Liter vte. 

Illiterate. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female.s. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 14 

33 ’^ 

2*6 

ys 

*8 

9587 

996’6 

15-24 

19-9 

•8 

937 

4'5 

886-4 

9947 

25 and over ... ••• ••• j 

ri 

*2 

943 

2-6 

904-6 

997-2 


Ainongst males 25 and over, 904 in every 1,000 are illiterate, but amongst those 
between 15 and 24 years of age the number is reduced to 886, that is to say, the 
younger group contains 1 8 more males per 1,000 who are literate, as compared with 
people in the older group. Similarly, the number of females over 25 who are illiterate — 
is 3 per 1,000 greater than that of those under that age. 

Th(‘ age statistics, so far as they go, tend to show that the number of the learning 
has been understated at the census. According to the census figures, the proportion of 
illiterate persons under 15 years of age? is 958*7 per 1,000, or 72*3 per 1,000 higher than 
the proportion of the illiterate between the ages of 15 and 25 ; and although the former 
includes infants who arc too young to learn, the e-xclusion of children under 5 only reduces 
the proportion to 935 per 1,000, which is still considerably higher than the corresponding 
figures for males aged 15 — 24, a result which is clearly not in accordance with facts. 
The difference may to a large extent be explained by the immigrant population,, which 
contains many literates and few persons under instruction, but it would seem also to be 
partly due to the fact that the census return of the learning is defective. 

X57/ The last form in which information regarding education has been presented is 

In combination with caste. In supplementary table C the 
Education by caste. English -knowing persons in each caste has been 

shown, while table D gives similar details of the learning, literate, and illiterate. 

Statement No. 107 below shows the number of persons in each of the main castes 
out of whom one is literate or learning. 

Statement No. loy^ showing the number of persons in each of the principal castes out of whom 

one is learning or literate. 


AgarwiU 

Ahom 

Babhan 

Bagdi 

Baidya 

Bairagi 

Bjiniii 

Barna Brahman 

Bdrui 

Bauri 

Bediya 

Bhar 


Nuinj^r of persons 
out *1 whom om: it 
learn inK of 
literate. 

.. 2 

Bhi'it 

Number of persons 
out of whom one is 
lenmin^ or 
htcrtiic. 

6 

Chhatri 

Number of persons 
out of wliom one Is 
Icarnin)! or 
literate. 

3 

27 

Bhuinnirdi 

5 * 

Chutiyd 

35 

13 

•Bluiiya 

Bhumij 

... ^ no 

50 

Da mi (Darzi) 

15 

49 

Bhutiyii 

32 

Dhobd 

... 38 

2 

Bind 

... 19 

Dhobi 

... 120 

25 

dorid 

... 80 

Dholi 

- *35 

9 

Rrdhman 

3 

Dom (Pdtni) 

... 4^ 

7 

Brahmo 

... I 

Dosadh 

... 4* 

18 

... 104 

... 44 

Chdmdr 

... 51 

Ganak 

Gandhabanik 

ft. Q 

5 

... 5 ^ 

Chdsd 

••• 14 

Gareri 

... 14 
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Rumfier of persons 

NuiiilKrr of persons 


Numlicr of ptruonH 


out of whom one 

out of whom one 


out I'l whom one 



i» U'.ifning or 

IH 

learning or 


i>j Ic.irumg or 



literate. 


.iterate. 


literate. 

Garo* 

. .. 

357 

Kora 

lOI 

( Iswill 


Ghdsi 

... 

53 

Kuki 

194 



God 1(1 

... 

24 

Kumar 

3S 

Pan 

44 

Gond 

... 

44 

Kurmi 

34 

IVisi 

85 

Gorait 

... 

'9 



Pat ha n 

9 

Gurung 


3 

Lulling 

240 

Pat ill 

... 29 




Lohar 

25 

Pliakial 

9 

Hajum 

... 






.Hajong 

... 

257 

Malialid 

9* 

Rfiblid 

... 217 

Hdlvva Das 

.*• 

*7 

Mallard 

27 

Kajbliar 

32 

Halwai 


7 

Mahesri 

2 

Kdjpiit 

... iS 

Ildri 

• • • 

3' 

Mdhili 

5> 

Raj war 

84 

Hird 

• • • 

52 

Mdhimal 

149 

Rautia 

... 16 




Malo (Jlidlo) 

127 



Jaladlul 

... 

197 

Mallah 

1 2 

Saflgop 

9 

Joldhd. 

... 

14 

Mangar 

5 

Salad 

7 

Jugi 


26 

Manipuri 

16 

Salai 

52 




Madak (Mayaru) 

7 

San ny a si 

7 

Kachdri 

... 

78 

Mcch 

1 1 1 

Sanllial 

... 78 

Kdhar 

... 

J7 

Mtdilar 

iS 

Saraogi 

... 2 

Kaibartta 

... 

45 

Mikir 

330 

Sdrki 

... 2 

Kdlitd 

... 

0 ■> 

Miri 


Sarnakar 

... 22 

Kalwdr 

... 

7 

Moghal 

13 

Shahd 

5 

Kdindr 

# • « 

25 

Muchi 

13 

Shcklt 


Kandu 

• •• 

14 

Mukhi 


Sikh 

4 

Kapdli 

... 

13 

Mundd 

97 

Sonar 

15 

Kdyastha 


4 

Mas ha bar 

1 1 1 

Snlradhar 

22 1 

Kewat 

• • « 

28 



Synteng 

112 

Khaira 

• • • 

74 

Ndgd 


'lanti 

27 

Khdmti 

... 

9 

Namasiidra 

82 

'Lidi 

13 

Khar war 

... 

119 

Ndpit 

20 

Thdpd 

... 4 

Khasi 

• •• 

39 

Nat 

21 

Ti[)pi rah 

... 132 

Khatri 

... 

3 

Native Christian ... 

3 

I'uri 

66 

Khycn 

. ... 

22 

Newar 

8 



rKoch 

... 

40 

Nunid 

32 

Uriyd 

... 5fi 

CKdjbaiisi 

... 

33 





Koiri 

... 

34 

Oraon ... 

128 

Vaisya 

... I I 

The first 

point 

for notice 

is the very high degree 

of education possessed 

the Banid castes. 

Of the AgarwiUs, Mahesris, 

Saraogis, 

and Os Will 

s, half the total 


number are literate ; with the Khatris the ratio is i in 3, and with the Kalwiirs, wlioni Mr- 
Risley considers to be a ‘‘ degraded offshoot of one of the numerous branches of the 
Banids, ” the proportion is 1 in 7. 

The proportion of the literate is also high amongst Nipali immigrants, vh.y i in a 
amongst the Sdrkis, 1 in 3 amongst Gurungs, i in 4 amongst Thdpds, and 1 in 5 
amongst Mangars. • 

Turning to indigenous castes, the proportion is highest amongst the Baidyas 
(l in a); Brahmans folloAi next with i in 3, Kdy.asth.iS with i in 4, Bhdts with i in 
6, and Barna Brahmans with i in 7. Amongst the castes of the Nava Sakha 
group, the Madak ranks first with i in 7 ; then the Sadgop with i in 9, the Teli 
with I in 13, the Barui with 1 in 18, and the Nupit with 1 in 20. At the bottom 
of the group are two castes, to which Srotriya Brahmins refuse to minister, vis., 
the Tdnti (i in 27) and the Kumar (1 in 38). 

So far, therefore, th6 degree of education is found to vary with the social position 
of the castes concerned. Most of the castes hitherto mentioned are found only 


Education. 
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Education, in Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, but the same general rule applies also to the 

castes peculiar to the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Kalitii is better educated 
than the Kewat, the Kewat than the Koch, and the Koch than the Hird.* So also 
amongst the Musalmans, education is most widely spread anongst the Saiads, 
then come the Pathans .md Moghals, and then the Shekhs or ordinary cultivating 
Musalmans. At the bottom of the list stands the degraded fishing caste of Mdhimals. 
There are, however, exceptions to the general rule, which throw some light on the 
causi‘s of the struggle for the improvement of their social position, which is going,, 
on amongst some of these castes, and to which further reference will be made in 
chapter X. The chief exceptions in the Surma Valley are in the case of Shahds 
(i literate in every 5), Halwa Diis (1 in 17), Jugi (lin 26), and Hari (i in 31). 

These castes are not satisfied with th(*ir present low social position, and are 

all trying to rise higluT and assimilate themselves to some superior caste. From 

the figures showing the degree of education possessed by the different castes, it is cleiiL 
that one reason at least for this desire to rise is that the true relative position^ 
of the different social groups has changed since usage stereotyped their nominar 
tabic of precedence, which is thus no longer in act'ordance with facts. Some 
castes have sunk, while others have risen, and the latter naturally wish to obtain 
general recognition of this fact. 

Turning now to the aboriginal tribes, wc find that, with two or three exceptions, 
the degree of education varies with the extent to which they have come under 
Hindu influence. 'Fhe completely Hinduised Manipuri heads the list, and is followed 
in order by the Ahom, Rajbansi, Koch, and Chutiyji, and then by the Khtisi, Kach‘Ari> 
Mech, Miri, Tipperah, Kuki, Rabha, Lalung, llajong, Mikir, Garo, and NagA. The chief 
divergence between this order and that showing the progress of Hinduism amongst 
these tribes, is in (he case of the Khasi and Kachari tribes, for whose higher degree 
of education there is a special reason, the existence of Christian missions 

in their midst. The Kukis also arc perhaps less fully Hinduised than the Lulungs 
and RAbhas, whom they excel in respect of education. 
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CHAPTER V 11 I. —THE LANGUAGES OF THE PEOPLE. 
IMPERIAL TABLE X. 


158 . When information regarding parent tongue and birth place was first asked for at 

Genenil remarks Indian census, it Was thought that by these means the 

nationality of the people would be ascertainable. It was, 
however, afterwards recognised that it would be diffieult to obtain the required data from 
these tables, and the idea was in eonsequenee abandoned. The more detailed information 
regarding caste, &c., which has been collected on the present occasion has furnished .1 
much better guide to nationality. I shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter to a 
general discussion of the distribution and classifieation of the different languages returned 
and shall only refer to birth place and race so far as may be necessary for the elucidation 
of these subjects. 

159 . In Imperial Table X, the arrangement of languages is purely geographic.il. 

Philological classincation. attempt at a philological classification is given 

below.* 


Statement Ao. loS, shoiaing the Languages returned in Assam, arranged phUologically, 


- 

ToTAt, 

FOH THE PhOVINCE. 

1 

1 

Both Skxer. 


Lanouauk. 

. 



1 



Total. 

MaloH, 

FeninloH, 

1 

Surma Vnlloy. 

I!riihiii»|ii:lra 

Valley. 

Hill districts. 

Sbmitio Famil?— 



1 

[ 




1. Arnbio 

39 

'JO 

10 

' 17 

22 


2. Hebrow 

1 

t 

1 


Total Semitic Farnily ... 

/,0 

00 

10 

! 

^2 


Aryan Family — 

A. Indie — 







1. Punjfibi 

160 

1.17 

23 

10 

71 

7B 

2. Hindi — 





(a) Hindi 

229,466 

1.15,679 

3.12 

t»S,777 

124,904 

102,554 

1.998 

(6) Urdu 

847 

515 

585 

'232 

30 

(c) Garb Willi 

. 23 

20 

3 

23 


\d) Mirwari 

6,475 

4^100 

1,30I» 

1,225 

4,144 

lot) 

Total Hindi ... 

‘2jrj,soi 

IJ, 0,197 

90,604 

1 126,707 

100,930 

2 , 1.14 

3. GujArdti 

4. MdrAthi — 

26 

21 

5 

1 1 

j 

25 


(a) Mdrdtbi 

86 

56 

29 

53 

30 

2 

(6) Qoa-deshi 

3 

3 


1 ^ 


T<MM&rdthi 

88 

59 

29 

.5.1 

3.1 

0} 

5. Bengali 

2,^41,947 

1,406,286 

1,3.35,(561 

2,261, .329 

463,469 

17,149 

6. Assamese 

7. Uriya 

8o Pdli 

1,414,286 

11,867 

724,626 

6,416 

1 

689,659 

5,451 

3,461 

7,097 

1,40.3,474 

4,742 

1 

7,350 

28 

Total InAio,.. 

4,404,175 

2 , 277,743 

2,126^32 

2^98,688 

1,978,745 

26,742 


* Thit clflMlAcation Is practically that given at page* 33, 
polot af dlvwgeiiM bclag in the distribution by sub-groups of 

VOL. I. 


tt. ttq^ volume II of Professor Sayce's • Introduction to the Science ot Unguage the main 
the languages found on this frontier. 


Languages 
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Statement No* io8 — continued. 



Total for the Province. 

Both Sexes. 

• 

IiANaUAQE, 










* 




Total. 

Males. 

Foil) ales. 

1 

Surma Valley. 

Braliinapiitra 

Valley. 

Hill (listriets. 

Aryan Family — could * — 



1 




B, Eranic — 



1 




1. Pasliiu 

333 

318 

1.5 

127 

192 

14 

2. Persian 

108 

61 

47 

80 

27 

1 

3. Arnionian 

2 

2 




2- 


Total Eranic * 


381 

02 

207 

221 

15 

G. Keltic — 







1 . Welsh 

8 

6 

3 

1 


7 

Total Keltic 

8 

5 


1 


7 

D, Italic — 







1. French 

19 

16 

3 


17 

2 

2. Italian 

2 

/V 



1 


3. Portii^ueso 

0 

3 

2 


4 

] 

Total Italic 

m 

21 

6 


22 

4 

E, Slavonic — 

« 






1. Polish 

1 

1 




1 

Total Slavonic 

1 

1 




1 

F. Teutonic — 







1. English 

2,061 

i,m 

631 

600 

1,236 

22.6 

2. German 

14 

9 

5 

1 

3 

10 

Total Teutonic 

2,076 

1,439 

630 

601 

1,239 

23G 

0, Scandinavian — 







1. Danish 

1 

1 



1 


2. Swedish 

1 

1 



1 


Total Scandinavian 

2 

(9 

/s/ 



2 


Total Aryan Family ... 

4., 406, 730 

p? nifyn rr.'9 

2,127,138 

2,309, Jt07 

1,980,229 

27,004 

Turanian (Uoro-altaio) 







Family — 






• 

Is Tnrki... ^ ... 

Total Turanian ( Ugro~ 

1 

1 

1 

1 









altaic) Family 

1 

1 


1 


•>*%*** 

Dra vidian Family— 







A. Northern— 







1. Oraon ..• 

0,433 

6,162 

4,281 

1,378 

8,055 


2. Dhangari 

166 

77 

79 


166 1 


3. Mai 

7 

* 4 

3 


7 

• 

4. Kband 

1,341 

699 

642 

698 

639 

4 

Total Northern ••• 

10,937 

6,932 

6,006 

^2,076 

8,867 

4 

B, Southern— 



1 




1. Tamil 

34 

20 

14 

1 

25 

8 

2. Telngu ••• 

2,734 

1,373 

1,361 

1,869 

1,064 

1 

Total Southern 

2,768 

1,393 

1^76 

1,670 

. 1,089 

9 

Total Dravidian Family* 

• 

13,706 

7,326 

6^80 

3,746 

9j946 

IS 
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Statement No, y<7<?— continued. 


Lang u AUK. 


Kolarian Family— • 

1. Snnthali 

2. Kol 

3. Mundari 

4. Kurku 

5. Kliurria 

Total Kolarian Famihj... 
Tibeto-Burman Family — 
A, Nipal — 

1. Nipali 

2. Mannar 

3. Kdmi 

4. Litnbii 

Total Nipal... 

D. Himalayan — 

1, Tibetan 

2. Bhutia 

Total Ilimalayan .*.. 

C. Aiimiii — 

(а) Codo Group — 

1. Chutiya 

2. Garo . 

3. Hajong 

4. Kachari 

Ditto ' Hojai ... 

Tokd Kachari 

5. Koch 

6. Lalung 

7. Mech 

8. Rabha 

9. Tipperah 

Total Bodo Group ... 

(б) N4ga Group — 

1. Angami 

2. Ao ... 

3. Kacha 

4. Kezhama 

■ 3* Lhota ... 

6. Rengma 

7. Serna 

8. Naga unspecified* 

Total Ndga Group ... 
(c) Mikir 
Total Mikir 

{d) Kuki Group— 

1. Kuki 

2. Lushai 

3. Manipur! 

Total Kiikt Group ... 


ToTAt, FOB THE PUOVINCK. 


Total. 


19,191 

8,871 

20,227 

181 

982 


4n,4r,2 


14,315 

9 

4 

218 


14/>i6 


78 

.1,303 


1,3S1 


7 

120,473 

999 


197,330 

2,799 


300,129 


3,604 

40,204 

69,217 

009 

8,017 


443,139 


26,880 

21,152 

5,233 

1,570 

2,161 

104 

2,164 

43,593 


102,857 


90,236 


90,236 


18,813 

41,839 

72,323 


Mult'fl. 


10,258 
4,556 I 
10,690 \ 
94 \ 
599 


26,197 


10,930 

7 

4 

208 


11,149 


61 

895 

956 


59,639 

525 


100,572 

1,396 


101,968 

1,969 

20,813 

34,307 

305 

4,V}0 


223,191 


18,700 

10,126 

2,703 

837 

1,087 

53 

1,068 

22,194 


51,768 


46,803 


46,803 


9,058 

20,918 

37,532 


FvmalcH. 


8,93.3 

4,31.'> 

9,537 

87 

383 


28,255 


3,385 

2 


10 


3,397 


Dotji Sexes. 


'surmaValk-y.l 


17 

408 


425 


2 

00,834 

474 


9(5,758 

1,403 


98,161 


1,635 

19,8(51 

34,910 

204 

3,887 


219,968 


I. 3,180 

II, 02(5 
2,530 

733 

1,074 

51 

1,09(5 

21,399 


51,089 


4.3,433 


13,433 


132,975 


67,508 


9,755 

20,921 

34,791 


65,467 


6,095 

.5,793 

1,179 


96 


13,163 


1,683 


1,683 


571 

901 


8,017 


8,017 


I 

8,017 


17,512 


3,073 


3,073 


1,076 


1,076 


6,794 

245 

71,822 


78,861 


13,096 

3,046 

19,048 

181 

886 


36,257 


7,990 


4 

193 


8,187 


78 

1,301 


1,379 


6 

18,948 


177,426 

2,778 


180,204 


322 

37,481 

(58,86(5 

508 


306,335 


3,567 


3,567 


Hill iliatricts. 


2 

3 

399 


404 


32 


32 


4,642 

9 


25 


4,676 


1 

100,954 

98 


11,887 

21 


11,908 


3,282 

2,718 

351 


119,312 


26,880 

21,1.52 

5,233 

1,570 

2,161 

104 

2,164 

36,953 


96,217 


60,456 28,704 


60,456 I 28,704 


12,017 

41,591 

102 


53,710 


* Thti IncludM pcrtons speak inK the a))ovc dialeiU >Kho were returned by the cnurocratori 
fttmtibm a better guide to. the number of perioni tpcaking each Naga dialect. 


simply ai speaking *Naga*, The caitc table really 

'V a 


Languages. 
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Statement No. /(?<¥— continued. 


Total kou thk Proving k. 


PoTH Skxes. 


LVNi.UAr.K. 

Tc.iaL 

MttloH. j 

remalt’H. 

Valluy. 

Bmliiiiaputra 
V alley. 

Hill districts. 

TinKro-Bi:itMAN Family — 
cotit (1. 

Asmtii — contd. 

(f') Alior-Miri Group — 

1. Abor 

2 . Miri 

3 . Dafla 

173 

35,530 

1,035 

no 

17fih2 

569 

i 

r)3 

17,878 

•idd 


173 



35,530 

1,035 






'fotal Abor- Miri Group 

36,738 

18,331 

18,407 1 



36,738 


( /) Uncla.‘<sod Lan- 

MTUi;/C 8 — 

1. Aka 

2 . Mishmi 

3 . Singpho 

19 

217 

1,886 

18 

118 

971 

1 


19 


99 

915 


217 



1,881) 




Total AFfiam 

sospb? 

408,708 

399,379 

100,522 

409,622 

297,943 

D. Burma — 

1. JBurnuj.HO 

2 . Arakaneso 

3 . 

14 

1 

22 

8 

1 

6 ' 

12 

1 

2 ■ 

10 

12 i 

' 

22 





Total Burma 

37 

19 

18 ' 

34 

1 

2 

Total Tiheto-Burman 

Fa milt/. 

824, Ool 

420,832 

403,219 

102,239 

419,189 

302,623 

Tai uu Shan Family — 

1. Khamti 

2 . Phakial 

3 . Alton 

4 . Turung 

5 . Shan, unspecified. 

1 

2,945 

625 

2 

1,562 

330 

2 

1,383 

295 

1 

\ 

1 

! 

2,033 

(525 

12 

1 

2 

( 

1 separntolv.' 



639 

339 1 300 

_ 1 _ _ 

100 

449 

! Total Tai or Shan Family, 

4,211 

2,232 

1,979 


3,748 

463 

1 KiiAsi Family — 

1. Khasi 

2 . Synteng 

3 . Dyko 

4 . Lyngam 

121,897 

54,213 

673 

1,847 

57,266 
24 943 

64,331 

29,270 

300 

948 

3,469 

380 

118,048 

64,213 

673 

‘373 

899 





1,847 



Total Khilsi Family 

178,630 

83,481 

95,119 

3,469 

380 

174,781 

Mongolian Family — r 

1 1 . Chineso 

13 

13 


2 

11 




1 Total Mongolian Family,., 

13 

13 


1 2 

11 





. Grand total 

5,476,883 

2,819,703 

2,657,130 

; 2,522,135 

2,449,782 

504,916 


The immense number and variety of the languages found in this little corner of 
the World is extraordinary, and although of those mentioned above, many are spoken only 
by immigrants, the number in use amongst the indigenous inhabitants of the province 
(which have -been printed in antique type) is still larger than in any country of the 
same size in any other part of the earth.* 


* The number wouUl ne\crthele^s ha>c »>ecn much larger had figutcK for the languagcii spoken In Manipur been available. Amongst the languagei 
spoken in that .Suite may he mentioned Umlro.Sengmal, Chalrcl, Mlyang, Kapul, Kolrcng» Phudang, KupOme« Muram, Marring* and Anal Namfau* 
Then again Banlcra, JolKika, and other Nnga dialects do not appear la the Ublc, as thef wete not shot«m sepatattljr by our eaumcrator^i who tutoradtlliiil 
simply as ‘ Nag.t *. 
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THE RESULT^ OF THE CENSUS. 




Aryo-Indic Languages. 

l60. Of the languages proper to the province, the first two to be mentioned are 

Bengali and Assamese, both of which are of the Aryo-Indic indio. 

Assamese and Bengali. 

family. Bengali is spoken by the great bulk of the people 
In Goalpara, Sylhet, and the plains portion of Cachar. Assamese is the parent tongue of 
the Musalmans and Hindus, including the Hinduised aborigines, of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Both languages arc too well known to require detailed description, and I shall 
confine myself to the following quotation from the Census Report of 1881, in which the 
peculiarities of Assamese, and its claims to rank as a separate language, are very clearly 
stated : 

Between Bengali and As.samese there has been waged a battle of the dialects to whii h 
some interest attache's, and which ha.s not altoge*thcr bc(‘n composed to rest. A fe w y<‘ars ago 
it was the fashion for Government officials to assert that Assamese was only a corrupt and vulgar 
dialect of liengali, a patois bearing b) it the same rc'lation which Yorkshire bears to the literary 
English, and that it ought in no way to be encouragt'd, but to bt* crushed out as quickly as 
possible, by using Bengali as the official tongue and teaching it in schools. This view was earnestly 
opposed by those educated Assamese who cherished a fee ling of patriotic pride in their country, 
and who claimed for their speech tin* position of a distinct dialect and a literary tongue ; they were 
warmly supported by the American missionaries setth'd at Sibsagar, who were the first to print 
educational works in Assamese ; and in the end they won the clay. Assamese is recognisc'd as a 
separate tongue, and is taught in all primary schools in the* Brahmaputra Valley, while instruction 
is conveyed only through thc^ medium of Bengali in the middle schools, in (hdault of a complete 
set of educational works in the Assamese language*. The real ])osltion of the facts in this 
controversy appears to In* as follows. All ovi*r the Bengali-speaking arc'a, there is much 
fluctuation and variation of idiom ; the vernacular dialc'cl of Westc'rn Hcmgal differs strongly from 
that of Central Bengal, and still more strongly from that of Eastern Bengal ; but the* language 
which in its fixed and literary form is ('ailed Bengali is a special dialect (that of Nadiya), which 
has been selected and cultivated as the standard spc'cch, and which differs in some degree, greater 
or less, from every vernacular dialect. The gradations in the popular utteranc e' from west to 
east are insensible, but on reaching the' c'asternmost extremity of the Bengali arc’a, Mie Brahmaputra 
’ Valley, these insensible variations are found to have become* so great that thv. speech of the west 
is hardly understood in the east. Assamese is, properly speaking, only onc' of many dialects 
springing probably from one central origin, the majority of which dialects are ordinarily grouped 
under the name of Bengali, but it has received a literary form under the Assam kings (for 
indigenous Assamese literature in the shape of Boranji.s, Kirtans, and translation of Sanskrit 
religious poems, is far from inconsiderable), and this has tended to stereotype its dialectical 
peculiarities, and it stands in undeniable opposition to literary Bengali. Probably the vernacular 
of Sylhet, and still more so that of Cachar, would appear to the speaker of Western Be ngali ecjually 
foreign and difficult with that of Nc^wgong or Sibsagar ; and had Sylhet ever acquirc’d a literature 
we might have been entitled to speak of the vernacular of that district as a distinct tongue, as 
we do of Assamese; but it has no literature of its own; its literary standard is that of Nadiya, and 
thereby its distinctiveness is lost. Assamese differs materially from Bengali in grammatical 
forms ; its plural is formed in a different way from tlic^ Bengali plural ; the feminine, gender Is 
shown in a different way; there is much difference in the conjugation of verbs, especially in the 
present and future tenses ; and it differs also in idiom, in tlic syntax and collocation of words. 

There is also an important difference in its vocalmlary ; it lias An infusion of non- Aryan words, 
picked up from various tribes, who have been welded together into the population of Assam, 
and it retains a considerable proportion of Prakritic words, for which Bengali has substituted 
Sanskritic words. There is a further difference in pronunciation, which more than anything 
else tends to make interchange of ideas difficult between a speaker of Bengali and of Assamese, 
viz,^ the change of the letters sh and ^ to A and of chh and ch to s. 
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Tibeto-Burman Languages. 


Languages. 

TIbeto- 

Burman. 


l6l. Leaving these two languages of the Aryo-Indic family, we come upon a large 

number of languages, all of which, with the exception 

General remarks. Khasi family and a few Tai or Shan 

dialects, bear traces of close resemblance. They belong to the great family 

of Tibeto-Burman languages.* Our knowledge regarding many of them has increased 
greatly of late years, but a great deal has still to be learnt, while the comparison of 
one language with another and the examination of their affinities and points of 
difference is a subject which has hitherto been scarcely touched. It must, therefore, 
be understood that the classification (if such it can be called) which I have adopted 
above is purely tentative, and will undoubtedly require considerable modification when 
more is known of the true relationship of these languages to each other and to the 
languages of Tibet, Arracan, and Upper Burma. 


Their general kinship with Tibetan, which is now admitted, was first pointed out by 
Robinson, who founded his conclusions chiefly on a scries of short grammatical sketches 
which he contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. f His method was 
attacked by Brian Hodgson, who pointed out that no conclusions could be drawn from 
grammatical resemblances, until it was known how far these resemblances, many of • 
which were shared by a much larger group of languages, were peculiar to those under com- 
parison. He argued, therefore, that lists of vocables were re.ally a better test. J Now, there 
can be no doubt that much of the grammatical structure of these languages is common 
not only to that of other languages on this frontier, but also to many others, as will be 
seen by comparing the brief account of the Kdch/iri grammar on the next page with the late 
Bishop Caldwell’s description of the main characteristics of the Dravidian languages 
as distinguished from those of Sanskritic origin.^ At the same time the vocables of 
these nomad forms of speech are so constantly changing that it is often difficult to 
trace linguistic kinship through their aid alone. Max Milller points out that “ The most 
necessary substantives, such as father, mother, son, daughter, have frequently been lost 
and replaced by synonyms in the different dialects of Turanian speech, and the grammatical 
terminations have been treated with the same freedom ”, and Sayce, that neither grammar 
nor vocables alone can be accepted as sufficient evidence, but that the test of linguistic 
kinship is agreement in structure, grammar, and roots taken together. 1 have neither 
the time nor qualifications needed for a detailed examination of the affinities of these 
languages, and shall accordingly confine myself to noting briefly some of the main 
features of the structure of those languages of which grammars have been published, and 
furnishing in some cases short lists of vocables. It should, however, be clearly 
understood that only the most general conclusions can be drawn from these fragmentary 
sketches, which I have^iven simply in order to bring together some of the main results 
which have been arrived at. 

I have already pointed out|l that, although language is no proof of race, 
it has a more than philological value. An enquiry into the affinities of the tongues 
spoken on and around this frontier would clear up many of the doubtful points regarding 
the origin and migrations of the various tribes, of which we at present know so little, and 
now that pur knowledge of the different languages has been so much increased by the 


• This family wai5 called Tamulic by Hodgson, and Gangetic and Loohitic by Max Mtillcr. The term Indo-Chinese has .*ilso somctimcl been applied 
ko Hot parts of it. Mr. I liclicvc.^vas the first to use the term TllHito.lhirm.'in, which seems to lie more suitable than any other which has hitherto 
been suggested. The tertn Tibeto-Assam, which is used to denote the languages of this family which are found.ln'Assam, is less felicitous, as it combines 
a geographical with a philological classification. This, howeve, cannot well be avoided until the afllnlties of these languages are better known 
thau they arc at present. 

t Journal ofithe Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849, pages 183 and 310, J851, page ia6, and >855, i^ge 307. 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society ef Bengal, 1849^ pages 43i*4<^« reprinted at page i, volume II ^f his * Essays on Indian subjccts*i 
I * Grammar of the Drat'ldlaa Languages*, page 51, 

I Svfira, pageps. 
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publication of outline grammars, it is to be hoped that some one with the requisite scientific Languages, 
and linghistic attainments will take up the enquiry, and arrange and classify the material, 
of which so much is now ready to hand. 

162. The fiKt languages to be mentioned are those to which Brian Hodgson has 

. given the generic name of Bodo, a term which, in its more 

The oouO s^oupi . , , 

limited application, applies to the tribe of that name, other* . 

wse called Kfichferi, whose language is more widely spoken than any other of the 

group. 

The Kdchdri language has been made accessible by the researches of Brian Hodgson 

and more recently by the Rev. Mr. Endle, whose grammar 
not only gives an excellent description of the idiom, but also 
conclusively establishes the identity, with slight dialectic differences, of the Kilchi'iri 
speech of the North Cachar Hills with that spoken in the Brahmaputra V.alley. The 
census shows that Kitchilri is the parent tongue of 197,330 persons, who arc distributed 
over every district in the province, but are chiefly found in Goalp.ara, Kamrup 
Darrang, Nowgong, and North Cachar. The KAchdris are gradually being converted to 
Hinduism, and when this process is completed, many adopt Assamese as their parent 
tongue, at least as soon as they drop their distinctive racial name. Many, indeed, 
take to Assamese while still calling themselves Kilchdri, and the census returns 
*show that there are 47,028 persons of the Kdchdri tribe in. excess of the number 
shown as conversing in the tribal tongue. The language is, I think, undoubtedly dying 
out. 

The following short outline of Kdchdri grammar is given for comparison with that of 

other languages of the group. In Kdchdri inanimate 

Grammatical sketch. objects have no gender ; that of animate objects is denoted 

by a qualifying word placed after the noun, the particular word used varying according 
to the class of objects referred to. There are only two numbers, singular and plural, the 
former being sometimes made more emphatic by the addition of a word meaning ‘one’; 
the latter is denoted by the postposition ‘ fur ’ or ‘ frd ’. Case is denoted by affixes 
which are added to the nominative form, the only modification being the occasional 
insertion of an euphonic ‘ i ’ between the stem and the termination. Adjectives sometimes 
precede, but usually follow, the noun they qualify, the case-ending in the latter alternative 
- being attached to the adjective, and not to the noun. They undergo no change in termina- 
tion to make them agree with the gender or number of the noun they qualify. The compara- 
tive is formed by adding some word meaning ‘ than ’ to the dative of the word with which 
the comparison is made, and ‘ sin ’ to the adjective which immediately follows it. The 
superlative is forihed in the same way, some word signifying ‘ all ’ being placed before the 
word compared. 

The numerals only run up to ten, higher numbers being expressed by the use of 
the word ' zakhai ’, meaning a group of four. Thus, fifteen is three groups of four, plus 
three. Different prefixes arc used with numerals according to the class of noun referred 
to, ‘ sa ’ being used for human beings, ‘ ma ’ for irrational animals, ' gdng ’ for flat things, 
and so forth. 

There are three personal pronouns which are used without distinction of gender, and 
are declined in the same way as nouns. Possession is denoted simply by the use of 
the genitive. There is no true relative pronoun ;• its place is usually supplied by 
the participle. Thus, ‘ the man whom I saw yesterday has run away ’ is expressed in 
Kdchdri by ‘ the yesterday seen man has run away ’. There are interrogative and 
demonstrative pronouns, which are declined in the usual way, except that the former 
seldom take the plural affix. 


* A borrowed relative, 'xl is sometimff used, 
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The imperative is the simplest form of the verb, the different tenses being 
denoted by affixes, which remain unchanged for all persons, numbers, and genders. 
Potentiality is expressed by the use of the infinitive with the auxiliary verb 
‘ h^nu ’, to be able. The past participle is frequently used as a npun, and in such 
cases is declined as such. The passive is formed by prefixing the past participle to 
the different tenses to the verb ‘ zilanii ’, to be, .and the causative by conjugating 
‘ hunQ ’, to give, with the infinitive of the main verb. Negative verbs are formed by 
inserting ‘ A ’ * between the stem and the termination, except in the imperative, when 
‘dil’ is prefixed to the stem. Adjectives are often conjugated like verbs, and 
verbs arc frequently compounded with other verbs, the latter only being declined in 
such cases, f 


Adverbs are often separate words, but are also frequently formed from the 
corresponding adjective by adding ‘hiif’ or ‘iif’. Sometimes they arc declined like 
nouns. The relations of space .and position are expressed by postpositions. Conjunctions 
are very sparingly used, their place being largely taken by participles. ‘ I saw and 
called him’, for instance, would be expressed as ‘ I seeing him called ’. 


163. The Hojais, as will be explained in the chapter on castes, are true KAchdris, 

remnants of the old kingdom at Dimapur, whose special 
Hojai Mid Hajong. name is derived from the fact that they live on hills (Kdchd- ^ 

ri ‘ Haju ’== hill) just as their brethren in the plains often call themselves Dfiimdsd, or 
people of the ‘ rivers ’. Damant says that their speech is the purest form of the Kdchdri 
language. In any case, Mr. Endle has shown that it is not a separate language, but simply 
on^ of 'Several dialects. I have accordingly classed it as a dialect under the main head 
‘ KA('hdri ’ as the latter is the more general and better known expression. Less is 
known regarding the Hajongs and their language, but the general opinion is that the 
name is simply a local designation of a section of the Bodo tribe and tongue, but as it is 
uncertain whether it is more nearly allied to Garo or Kdchdri I have thought it best to 
enter it as a sepanate form of speech. 

164 One Bodo form of speech has escaped notice at the present census and also in 

1881. The Morans of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur have a 
Moran. tribal tongue of their own. It is fast disappearing, and, owing 

probably to their desire to rank as Ahoms, was not entered as a language in a single 
instance in the census schedules. It is evidently very closely allied, to Kdchdn - 
(although the Mordns are said to deny all connection with that people), as will be seen 
from the Kdchdri equivalents, which I have added to the following list of Mordn words 

collected by Lieutenant Gurdon : 


English. 1 

Vlonin. 

KAchAri. 

WatcT 

di ^ 

dui. 

Salt 

sim 

Sankhri, (Sham Tip- 
perah.) 

Paddy 

mai 

mai. 

Rice 

mairum 

mairangp 

Cooked rice 

miyam 

mikheim. 

Flesh 

mohan 

bidot (Tipperah, 
muihan). 

Sun 

san 

ftdn. 

Moon 

dan 

dan. 

* 

Stars 

hatarai 

hatorkhi. 

Heaven 

dansa 

akhrangsei. 


* Sometimee al*o * i • or • e *. 

t This failure to realise the distinction bctM’cen the verb and other parts 
European and Syro-Arablan (amillct, and is attributed by Bym ta lirfctlor i 


Engli.sh. 

Mordn. 

Kdchdri. 

Rain 

makuhang 

ndkhd. 

Tree 

senphang 

bangphdng. 

Cloths 

hingka 

hi. 

Head 

khcro 

khdril. 

Body 

han 

mddam. 

Teeth 

hatai 

hdthai. 

Hand 

hapka 

dkhai. 

Foot 

happatola 

atheng (yapha 
talA«='8ole\ 



Tipperah.) 

Male 

hiwa 

h6a. 

Female 

hichi 

hingzhdu. 


speech Is found in nearly all the languages of the world cioept the lndo% 
ntad power (* Principles of the Structure of Langt^go '• volume Il« pagf ayiO* 
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i65; I have said that the Kdchiri language is dying out. Chutiyd has already practi- 
cally disappeared from the realm of current speech. It was 
formerly the tongue of the Chutiyds, who were the dominant 
race of Eastern A«sani until they were overthrown by the Ahoms, but the whole of the 
tribe now speak Assame.se. Seven persons were returned at the census as speaking 
Chutiyd, but it is believed that the conversational medium even of these is Assamese, and 
that Chutiyd is only a secondary language, of which they have but a very fragmentary and 
traditional knowledge.* 


Languages. 

TIbato* 

Burmarii 


l66. The Gdro language is spoken by the Gdro tribe, which has its home in the hills 
to which it has given its name. The very close affinity to 
Kdchdri, both in its vocabulary and grammatical structure, is 
clearly seen from the vocables, forms of declension, and sentences given by Mr. Endle in the 
note prefixed to his Kdchdri Grammar. A few further points of resemblance are noted briefly 
below. Adjectives in Garo, as in Kdchdri, generally follow the noun they qualify, the case- 
ending being attached to the adjective, and not to the noun. They undergo no change to 
make them agree with the gender and number of the noun. Comparison is expressed by 
the dative case of the noun, to which is added some word meaning ‘ than ’. The superlative 
degree is formed by the use of a word signifying ‘all’, and the word ‘than’ affixed to the 
adjective. I he numerals differ from Kdchdri in being arranged on a decimal system, but so 
Taras the Kdchdri numerals go, the words used are practically identical. There is this fur- 
ther similarity, that the Gdro numerals, like the Kdchdri, take varying prefixes according to 
the class of objects to which they are applied. When human beings are referred to, ‘shdk* 
(Kdchdri ‘ sa’) is prefixed ; for irrational animals the corresponding prefix is ‘ mang’ (Kdchdri 
‘ma’), and for inanimate objects ‘ge’ (Kdchdri ‘gang’ or ‘thai’). The conjugation of the 
verb is similar to the Kdchdri, but the particles used are different. f The potential mood, as 
in Kdchdri, is expressed by words signifying ability, &c., added to the infinitive of the main 
verb. Except in the imperative, where ‘dd’ precedes the verb as in Kdchdri, the negative 
is expressed by the addition of the word ‘jd’ (Kdchdri ‘d’) after the verb, and the same 
particle is also used to make adjectives express a negative quality. The interrogative particle 
‘md’ (Kdchdri ‘nd’) is usually placed, as in Kdchdri, at the end of the sentence. | 

l(fj. The Gdro Hills and Goalpara arc the only districts in which Koch appears as 
a language.^ It seems doubtful whether it is really a 
• ' separate language, or is merely a Gdro dialect. The only 

reliable information regarding it which 1 have been able to trace is the vocabulary furnished 
by the late Captain Williamson to the Asiatic Society of Bengali) An inspection of this 
vocabulary shows that the language has a Bodo basis, with a considerable admixture 
of Bengali words and expressions. Thus, the numerals are all Bengali, and so also are the 
words for silver, cultivator, God, before, behind, &c. The great bulk of the vocabulary is, 
however, Bodo,^ and appears, on the whole, to be more similar to Gdro than to Kdch/iri. 
This, however, is not invariably the case, as will be seen from the following illustrations : 


English. ‘ Koch. 

Kdchdri. 

Gdro. 

English. 

Koch. 

Kkhfiri. 

GAro. 

Eye miikiin 

megan 

mukrun. 

Come 

fai 

fai 

rfbd. 

Mouth kdkham 

khuga 

kushik. 

Water 

tl 

diii 

chhi. 

Tongue thelai 

thilai 

sri. 

Die 

thfna 

thoinu 

Sind. 

Eat sa 

za 

chha. 

1 am 

&n danna 

dng danga ana hon. 


* The few poraonn returning this language as* their mother tongue were probably priests, or Drori Chut iyds, who still use their old language at some 
of thch itligloufl ceremonies. 

t There howevcTi resemblances, ^he Garo *c)iga siguilying the present Uclmlte, corresponds to the Kdchdri 'dangman*, and*khlng' the 
»lgn.ol the future, to the Kdchdri ‘gan*. 

t The Oaro forms have been gathered from Robinson's Skeleton Grammar (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Dcngal, i8^p, page aoy). A fuller 
grgmtnar has been published by the missionaries, but this I have not seen. 

In the Naga Hills 454 persons were returned as speaking Koch, but fufthef enquiry has ebeittd the fact llial the persons In question were really 
Kdehdrta, a^ that the entry of Koch was due to a mistake on the part of the enumerator. • 

I Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i86p, page 14. A vocabulary is also given in the late Sir George Campbell’s * Specimens of the Languages 
of India*, but this compilation, which would otherwise be so valuable, unfortunately teems with misprints. 

5 No doubt mote oatoful onquiry wonld ^iiclt Bodo ei^uiralents for the Bengali words in Captain WiUihmson'i Vocabulary, 

VOL I, 
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The construction is a curious mixture of Bodo and Bengali, but too little is known 
about it to enable me to describe it at all fully or accurately. On the whole, 'it seems 
advisable for the present to treat Koch as a separate language of the Bodo group rather 


than to include it under Garo or Ksichiiri. r 

168. Mech is returned as the tongue of the tribe of that name, the home of which (so 

far as Assam is concerned) is in the Goalpara district. The 
®**‘^**‘ language is very closely allied to the KAchilri, so closely, 

indeed, that it seems doubtful whether it should not be classed as a dialect of that language 
rather th.an as a distinct tongue. I am not aware that any Mech grammar has ever 
been published, but a vocabulary was prepared by the late Dr. A. Campbell,* and a 
vocabulary and some sentences are also given in Sir George Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the 
languages of India’, which, however, is unfortunately full of misprints. 

169. The great bulk of the Lalung-speaking people reside in Nowgong,t a compara- 
tively small number only being found in Kamrup and the Khdsi 
and Jaintia Hills. There is no grammar of the language, 

but the vocabulary collected by a late subdivisional officer of Jowai presents fewer points 
of resemblance to KAchiiri than does any other language of the group. We cannot, 
however, base any very strong argument on this,, as words are constantly changing, 
and although verbal resemblances are less common, they are not by any means wanting, 
as may be seen from the following list; 


Lalung. 


Englibhe 

Lfilung. 

Rnchuri. 

Fish 

nga 

nga. 

Paddy 

mai 

mai. 

Rice 

rong 

mairang. 

Fire 

nor 

at (Tipperah ‘hor*). 

Father 

pha 

upa. 

Goat 

priim 

burmd. 

House 

noh 

nu. 

Head 

khabal 

khanl. 

Sun 

sAl 

san. 

Tiger 

michaht 

mosd. 

Tongut' 

chilli 

silai. 

Water 

tcaj 

dui. 

Come 

phoij 

fai. 

Bring 

lava 

labo. 


170. Rtlbhii has been returned as a language by a few persons in Kamrup, Darrang, 

and Nowgong. It is clearly a language of the Bodo group, 
» but very little is known regarding it. Damant, writing twelve 
years ago, ^ said that the Maitrai RAbhAs had up to that date retained their own dialect^ 
which bore a close resemblance to GAro and Koch. He gives a list of 20 words, most of 
which are clearly allied to the corresponding words in other languages of the Bodo group. 
Whether it is a separate langtJage or only .a dialect of some other Bodo language is 
uncertain. It Is rapidly disappearing, and this is probably the last census in which it 
will appear as a spoken language. 

171. ' Tipperah is the languageof the people of Hill Tipperah, and belongs more to 

TipBprah. Bengal than to Assam, the only persons speaking it in this 

province being the immigrants along the southern border of 
the Sylhet district. The close affinity of the language with KAchAri has been clearly 


« Jiivirnal of ihc Asiatic Society of Bengal, iKjq, page 633. This vocabulary refers to the Mcchea of Darjeeling. 

r Tho«!K.idlnK inth. part of the Nowgong dl.trict north of the Kallang are .aid to have entbely forgotten their old tf iUd lugiiuo. 
r 'The dillcrenccs In these and other cates would be less marked if the system of spelling were more uniform. 

I < Note on the locality and population of the tribes between the Brahmaputra and Nlngthl rivers.* 
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Tendency of Bodo ianguagfes to die out. 

Statement No. log, comparing the 
persons returned as speaking liodo lan- 
guages with the figures for the census 
of 1881, 



CitNKua OF 

Lanouags, &c. 



1H91. 

isai. 


G4ro 


112,348 

H&jonK .. 

999 

1,240 

Hojai 

hl 99 

^ 3fi3,i80 

K&ch4ri .. 

I97.35«> 

L 4 iun({ 

40,a«4 

1 

46,020 

Mcch 


57,890 

Rdbha .. 

Sog 

5^.499 

Tipperah .. 

8,017 

3,981 


proved by Mr. Endle, and the comparative vocabulary prepared by Mr. J. D. Anderson, 
I.C.S., shows that the number of words which cannot be traced to a common origin is 
extremely small. 

172. I have several times mentioned that various languages of this group arc disappt*ar- 

ing. This fact is clearly shown by a comparison with the 
return of 1881. The number of persons speaking 
Giro has increased owing to the better enumeration 
of the Giiro Hills district, and there are more Tipperahs 
than before, owing to immigration. The increase under 
Mcch is probably due to some confusion between this 
language and KAch^ri.* With these exceptions, the 
falling oft in the number speaking the languages of this 
group is very marked. Only 200,129 persons now speak 
KAchdri, against 263,186 ; Ldlung is the language of 
40,204, against 46,920 ; and Hdjong of 999, against 1,246. 
Rut the most marked defection from their mother tongue 
is shown by the Rdbhas, of whom only 509 now 
acknowledge that they speak their tribal language, 
against 56,499 returned under that head ten years 

ago.f It is strangtj that these tribes, which have been for centuries in the province, 
and have until recently maintained their own languages intact, should be now so rapidly 
taking to Assamese in preference to the forms of speech of their ancestors. The only 
reasons I can offer are the better communications of the present day and the greater 
amount of trade and travel which have in consequence taken place. Thousands of 
Kdchdris, &c., leave their homes for a few months annually to work on tea gardens and 
roads, and while away from home they must perforce speak Assamese. I myself was 
for three years in the centre of the Kachiiri population of the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
during the whole of that time had only on two or three occ'asions to employ an interpreter 
as a medium of communication with Kilchari litigants. The process will doubtless 
continue at an annually increasing rate, and the entire extinction of all these languages, 
in the same way as Chutiyd has already been extinguished, is probably only a matter of 
a very few years. 

173. The next group of languages consists of those spoken in the Naga Hills, which I 

have classed together as the Naga group. There is unfort u- 
The Naga group. nately a great deal of vagueness regarding these languages, 

and our census officers seemed to think that the general term * Naga^ was a sufficient 
description of them all. The result is that the language table gives a very imperfect view 
of the strength and distribution of the different languages of the group, and the caste 
return is really a better guide than the language table as indicating the number of 
persons speaking each Naga dialect. The relation which the principal languages of the 
group bear to one another and to the Bodo group is clearly set forth in the following 
valuable note from the pen of Mr. A. W. Davis, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of the 
Naga Hills district : 

All the tribes in this district, which we lump together under the general term Naga, speak 
languages which are at the present day, whatever they may have been in the remote past, so 
different that a member of one tribe speaking his own language is quite unintelligible to a member 
of the next tribe. That these languages were derived from the same stock is, I think, best shown by 
a comparison of word lists from the various languages. 1 have therefore given below lists of words 
from the following Naga dialects and Manipuri, t.e.^ Angami, Lhota, Serna, Ao (Chungli and 

* It will b« B«en in tha chapter on cartes and tribes that there has been a larjie Increase of person* dcscTil)ea as of the Mcch tribe, ai.d n decrease 
amongst the KiehArls of the Goalpara district 
1 1 think there mutt have been eome mlitake about the number then returned. 

W 2 


Languages. 

Tlbato- 

Bufman* 
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Mongsen).* From these lists, and from the more detailed comparison betVeeh Angdmi on the 
one hand and Keichari and Mikir on the other, which will be found below, I think that there is 
Burman. good evidence to show that not only Manipuri, but also Bodo and Mikir, are derived from, the same » 
stock as the languages spoken by the? various Naga tribes. Further, in order to show more clearly 
the common origin of the various Naga dialects, I have made a special* com[>arison between the 
Angdmi and Ao Naga languages. I have taken these languages for special comparison for the 
reason that the tribes in question arc separaU^d from each other by the Lhota, Rengmd, and 
Serna tribes, and have from time immemorial never had any connection with each other : 


English. 

Angdmi. 

Semd. 

l.hota. 

Ao. 






^ongNcn, 

Chungll. 

One 

po 

Idki 

ckhd 

akhe 

akha. 

Two 

ke-nd 

ki-ni 

t‘ni 

and 

ana. 

Thro(' 

so 

kc-tU 

etham 

asam 

asam. 

Four 

dd 

bidi 

mezii 

pcli 

pezii. 

Five 

pengu 

pungu 

mungo 

pangd 

pangu. 

Six 

sum 

saghd 

tirok 

tirok 

tirok. 

Seven 

te-nd or tenid 

sini 

ti-iiig, scang 

teni 

tenet. 

Eight 

tettd 

tichd 

tizd 

taset 

thi. 

Nine 

tekwo or tepfii 

teku 

toku 

tekhii 

teku. 

Ten 

kerr' 

chighi 

tdro 

tard 

terr'. 


Kacha Naga. 

Manipuri. 

KAchdn. 

'lamlu. 

Mikir, 

One 

kat 

amd 

SC 

huk • 

isi. 

Two 

gand 

ani 

nc 

ngi or ni 

hini. 

Three 

giijum 

ahum 

tham 

cham 

ke-tham. 

Four 

mddai 

mari 

bre 

peli 

phili. 

Five 

mingao 

manga 

bd (bongd) 

ngd 

phongo. 

Six 

siiruk 

taruk 

do, ro 

wok 

therok. 

Seven 

.send 

taret 

sni 

nyet 

thcrok-si, 

Eight 

dasdt 

nipal 

zat 

tset 

nerkcp. 

Nine 

shugui 

nidpal 

skho 

chilli 

sirkep. 

Ten 

gdreo 

tard 

za, zi 

an 

kcp. 


The resemblance all through is very great, it being borne in mind that in making comparisons 
of words between the different hill languages, the first syllable of any word should always be left 
out, being merely a prefix denoting either a noun or adjective. 

The resemblances which strike one most at fir.st sight are those between the words for ‘two', 

‘ five ', ‘ six ’, and ‘ nine 

The words for ‘three' are identical in the Lhota, Kachari, and Mikir languages, 

Ditto ditto Ao, Manipuri, and Tamiu. 

The words for ‘four' are identical in the Ao (Mongsen), Manipuri, Kachdri, Tamiu, and 
Mikir, if it is remembered that the syllables me, md, pe, pit, be, ba arc interchangeable in the Naga 
dialects. 

Again, we have great rj^^cmblances in the Angdmi, Semd, Ao (Mongsen), and Kachari words 
for ‘ seven 

The words for ‘eight' in Angdmi, Semd, and Lhota arc almost the same. 

The same thing happens with this same number in the Ao (Mongsen), Kacha Naga, Kachari, 
and Tamiu dialects. m 

It will be observed that in forming the words for ‘eight' and ‘nine' Manipuri and Mikir use 
the same methods, vis , , — 

Mikir, 8 = nerkcp = 10 — 2. 

Manipuri, 8 = nipal, or nipan = 10—2 ; ‘ pan ' = 10 in the Tablung Naga dialect, not given 
in the 4ists. 

Mikir, 9 = serkep = 10 — i . 

Manipuri, 9 =r mapal or mapan = 10— i. 

* ThMe two dialectt differ as much from each other as from other Naga dialects, as will -he seen on a reference to some word lists furnished by Mr. 
Pavisb which have been printed as Appendix G, 
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The words for ‘tAi’ used in all languages except K4ch4ri, Tamlu, and Mikir are practically LAOgU^c*. 


identical. « 


Engliai. 

AngAmi, 

SemA. 

LhotA. 

Water 

dzu 

dzu 

otsil 

Fire 

mi 

dmi 

omi 

Fish 

ko 

dkd 

ongo 

Flesh 

themo, cho 

dshi 

oso 

Sticks 

si; 

dsii 

otsang 

Pig 

thc-vo 

dgvo 

wokoro 

Paddy 

telhd 

dghu 

otsok 

Rice 

/ shoko ^ 
Ltelhdko J 

dtikishi 

otsang 

Rice (cooked) tift 

dkend 

otsi 

Mat 

zopra 

dyupu 

ophak 

Cloth 

kw6, pf6 

dphi 

oscu 

Smoke 

mikhu 

dmikhu 

omiekhu 

Thatch 

zoghd 

dghi 

tesii 

Cultivation 

le 

dlu 

oli 

Tiger 

tekhu 

dmisipu 

mhdrr 

Spear 

rongu 

dni, dngu 

otso 

Liquor 

zu 

dzi 

soko 

House 

ki 

dki 

oki 

Load 

ka 

dkwo 

ohd 

Sun 

tindki 

dtsunkyihe 

engi 

Road 

chd 

did 

olam 

Cow 

mithu 

dmishi 

mangsii 

I^owl 

thevii 

dgvu 

hono 

Child 

nd, nu 

nu 

ongo 

Father 

pu, pfo 

dpu 

opu 

Mother 

zo, pfii 

dzd 

opvii 

Husband 

nupfu 

kimi 

orapvii 

Wife 

kimd 

nipfii 

okikhamm 

Red 

/kemerri*) 
(^kchd J 

dkuhil 

rakhid 

* Black 

keti 

dketsu 

nyikd 

White 

kekra, kechd ... 

einhud 

Good 

kevi 

dkivi 

mhond 

Bad 

keshd 

dkesd 

'mmho 

True 

ketd 

dkutso 

otscotsco 

False 

ketidji 

drniki 

'ntsd 

Hot 

kelO 

dkelu 

tsco-d 

Cold 

rkcmekhu 

Isi 

mekhu*) 
si J 

myimd 

Die 

sd 

ti 

tchhi 

Do 

chi 

si 

lyu 

Eat 

chi 

cho 

tso 

See 

ngu 

^Uti 

mhu 

Arrive 

tso 

to 

chdnd 

Buy 

kri 

khi 

shi 

^ Sell 

z(3 

z6 

y6 

Cry 

krd 

khd 

khifi 

Laugh 

nu 

nti 

emdthA 

Give 

tsu, pi 

tsii 

pi 

Take 

Ic 

lu 

pen 

Carry 

pfu 

kapfU 

pu 

Run 

thd 

pove 

yung 

Call 

ke 

ku 

ts& 


Tlb«to- 

Burman. 


Mongsen. 

Chungli. 

Manlpu'l. 

dtsa 

tsii 

ishing. 

dmii 

mi 

mai. 

dngo 

ngo 

ngi. 

dsd 

shi 

sd. 

dsung 

sung 

#sing. 

dok 

dk 

ok. 

dtsak 

tsak 

phdu. 

dchang 

chang 

cheng. 

dchd 

chi 

chdk. 

dpak j 

pdk-ti 

phak. 

dssii 

ssii 

phi. 

miikholi 

mukhozhii 

maikhu. 

d-i 

dzzii 

i. 

dlu 

lu 

Idu. 

dkhu 

keyi 

kei. 

dni 

ni 

ta. 

dzi 

yi, va 

yu. 

dki 

ki 

yim, sang. 

dku 

ku 

p6t. 

tsungi 

dnii 

numit. 

yemang 

Icmang 

Iambi. 

mdssu 

ndshi 

sal. 

dn 

dn 

yel. 

• 

ningchard 

fehir 

Ctanur J 

machd. 

dbd 

obd 

ipd. 

avii 

ochd 

imd. 

nebdyd 

tekinungpo 

mdwd. 

nenii 

tekinungtsii 

muttu. 

temaram 

temaram 

dngangbd. 

tandk 

tandk 

dmubd. 

tenen 

temessung 

dngoubd. 

/ tdru 
ItepungJ 

tdchung 

aphabd. 

tdmdru 

tamdehung 

pbatabd. 

tetsd 

atangchi 

dchumbd. 

tomdrdk 

tidzi\ 

minambd. 

tclcm 

telcm 

asdbd. 


aingbd. 

dsii 

dsii 

si. 

td 

si 

tdu. 

chi 

chiung 

chd. 

ngu 

ngu 

yeng. 

tung 

tung 

thung. 

li 

li 

lei. 

yuk 

yuk 

yon. 

chop 

chep 

kap. 

mani 

manii 

nok. 

ki 

ftketsii 

pi. 

tsd 

dgi 

Idu. 

dpen 

dpen 

pu. 

chen 

chin 

chen. 

chd 

ch4 

kdu« 
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Languages, These lists, together with those given of the numerals above, show, I * think, pretty clearly 
TiMo- Naga languages and Manipuri are all very closely connected. The resemblances between 

Borman, Naga dialects and Manipuri are especially striking. Thus we find : 


Ao. 

Manipxiri, 

English, 

Ngo 

ng& 

fish. 

As& 

s& 

flesh. 

sang 

sing 

sticks. 

Aok 

ok 

pig- 

Chang 

cheng 

rice. 

Achd 

chAk 

rice (cooked). 

A-i 

i 

thatch. 

Lu 

lilu 

cultivation. 

Keyi 

kei 

tiger. 

Yi 

yu 

liquor. 

TA 

tAu 

do. 

Tung 

thung 

arrive. 

Li 

lei 

buy. 

Ch«;n 

chen 

run. 

Chop 

kap 

cry. 


N.B . — In making comparison between the various hill languages the following common vowel 
and consonantal changes must be borne in mind. These changes occur not only between different 
languages, but in the same language in different dialects of it. They are for vowels : " 

Examples. 


A to i 

• • • 

mA, ml = man (Ang.), 

i 

• • • 

ml, m(3 = fire (Ang.), 

e „ u 

• •• 

(Ang.) le = lu(S.) = ficld.s, 

ft „ u 


nft, nu == child (Ang.), 

0 „ u 

• • • 

thenuma, thenomi = woman (Ang,), 

and for consonants, 

f==:Sh 

• • • 

rtefU, teshu = dog (Ang.), 

^fu, shi = say (Ao), 

kw = pf, ph 

• • • 

kwO, pfe ~ cloth (Ang.) == phi (S.), 

t= ch 

*aa 

tino, chino = khel (Ang.), 

k = ch 

aw. 

ki, chi = house (Ang.), 

ts = t 


kemetsu (S.) = all = kemete (Ang.) 

ts = ch 

... 

tseda, chedft = now-a-days (Ang.), 

kr = ch 

... 

krA, chA = white (Ang.), 

y = l 


yung, aling = bamboo tie (Ao), 

j = d 

• •• 

ji, di = is not (Ang.), 

y = v 

... 

yi, vii = liquor (Ao), 

z=y 

... 

zok, yok = send (Ao), 

'zh = y 

... 

zha, ya = help (Ang.), 

m = p 

... 

pete, mete = all (Ang.), 

p = b 

• •• 

pa, ba=:hc (Ao), 

kr« khkri 

• . • 

(Ang.) s= khi (S.) = buy, 

II 

Ui 

... 

soru (Ang.) =six =xssoghA (S.). 


These negative particles are mo, ma, tc, de, he, A, e, sho, sa tivi, na, 'm, da, ri, kanu. 
These negatives are distributed over the following languages : 


Ncs^^tive pirttclcB used in the Naga Lan- 

S iages, KacMrl, MIkir, and Manipuri, uiith 
e method in which the]P«re used. 


a 

AngAmi 

••• 

Ordinary. 

mo, Iho 

Negative Imperativ., 

h6, sho. 

SemA 


mo, Iho 

tivi, s4. 

Lbota 


m, n 

ti. 

Ao 

• a. 

ma 

ti. 

Tamlu 

• a. 

na 

te. 

Kacha Naga 

aaa 

ma 

sho. 

Manipuri 

a. a 

dc, tc, tre, loi 

kanu. 

KAchAri 

aaa 

A 

dA. 

^Mikir 


c 

ri. 
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1^7 


These languages may be divided into two classes : Languages. 

• TlbJto- 

(1) .Those in which the negative follows the root of the word it qualifies. Burman- 

( 2 ) Those in which it precedes the root. 

To class (i) belong Angami, Serna, Kacha Naga, Kdchdri, Manipuri, and Mikir, />., 


An garni 

Serna 

Kdch^ri 

Manipuri 

Mikir 


vor=corae 

gwagi=come 

nu=:see 

ldk=come 

vang=come 


vor»tt?=:not come, 
gwagiw^? = not come. 
nucf=not see. 
Uk//£?=not come. 
vangz;^?=not come. 


To the second class belong the Ao, Lhota, and Tamlu languages, ue.. 


Ao ... alli=is 

Lhota ... li = is 

Tamlu ... ang=is 


ma]\\=i\s not. 
'wli = is not 
na ang=is not. 


In K(k:hriri though the ordinary negative follows the root of the verb it qualifies, the imperative 
negative precedes that root, thus — 

Kdehari ... nu = scc da-nu=sce not, 

while — 

4ngami ... ngu = see nguh6=see not. 

In Angdmi also there is a trace of the negative particle preceding the verbal root in the 
phrase ^m-ba-wfe = it is not, where ’m = mo=not, ba is the substantive verb and -w6 the verbal 
termination. 

These constructions must be relics of the time when in the Naga languages the negative 
particles were used indifferently either before or after the word they qualified. 

There is one point with nfference to the use of the negative particles in which all the 
languages mentioned above agree, they all of them use a form for the imperative negative 
different to that used in the ordinary conjugation of the negative verb, thus : 


Angdmi 

... 

] 

f povor/«i7=he has 7tot come. 
\\oThe:=idofJ t come. 

Ao 

... 

f pa maro=hc has not come. 

\ tdio-^^don' t come. 

Manipuri 

... 


f md laki/tf = he has not come. 

[ \kkkanu = do tit come. 

Serna 

... 


f pa gwagiwi? = he has not come, 
t g'vagif/Vi = come. 


And so on for all the other languages. 

10 wort for 'bad*. In nearly all these languages the word for * bad 'is merely the 

word for * good ' used with the negative particle. Thus — 

Manipuri ... ^p/ia hii=goo(/f 

pha TA ba=bad, i.e,^ NOT good^ 

here pha = good, while ta = not, the initial ‘a' and final *ba' are merely 
adjectival formative particles. 


Kdchdri ... grihi5ni = good, 

him- if = not good = bad, 

here 4 = not ; the gil in ‘ gaham ' is the adjectival prefix. 

Ao ... iVi~chung^good^ 

ta md chung = not good = bad, 
ta = adjectival prefix ma = not, 

Lhota ... mhoj=good, 

'mmho =s= not good == bad, 
here 'm = not. 


Tamlu 


mayang = good, 

na mayang =3 not good ss bad. 


... 
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Languagfes 

Tlb^- 

Burman* 


Angami and Sem& have separate words for ' bad keshft and dkcsa, but the word for 
'good^ with the negative particle 'mo^ is as frequently used to express 'bad' as the special words, 
thus— 

Angdmi ... kcvi = good, 

vi fno'=^not good = bad, 

Semd ... akc vi=good, 

vi fno=inoi good=bad, 
and *ake^ arc adjectival prefixes. 

At the time of the last census, 1881, the Mikir language was classed by Mr. Lyall as an outlier of 
Compar..on .howin« .h. ,c«n.bianco thc Bodo group. That the two languages are derived from the 
Mween ihc AnRimi, Mikir. and KAcitdri samc stock and do uot at present differ much more from each 
(Bodo) languages. Other than the various Naga languages do from each other is I 

think pretty evident from an examination of the lists of words and sentences given by Mr. Lyall* 
I shall now try and demonstrate the fact that the KAchdri and Mikir languages cire pretty closely 
connected with the Naga group of languages. In order to show this connection, I shall take 
sentences from the Angami Naga languages. In the word lists given at the end I have made 
comparisons with other languages, specially Ao. 


Numerals. 


As far as numerals arc conec^rned, the resemblance that exists between Kachdri and 
the Naga dialects has been referred to in the short notes appended to the lists of words given 
to show the general connection of all the Naga dialects known to us at present. To this it is nqt 
necessary to refer again. I shall now take the resemblances that exist iti Kdchdri, Mikir, and 
Angami in the mt'thod of forming words and sentences. 


Formation of Ad jeetives. 

These arc formed from substantives by the following prefixes : 


(la 

KA, ke 

Ka, kc .. 
Examples — 

Kdchari 

Mikir 

Angami 

The resemblance here is 


Kdchdri. 

Mikir. 

Angdmi. 

det =: greatness 
the = greatness 
di = greatness 

only in the method of 


gadet = great, 
ke the = great, 
kedi = great. 

formation, but also in the word : ‘ det ‘ the 


‘ di ' are all the samc word. 

The change from final ‘ ct ’ to ‘ d ’ or ‘ f ' is not an uncommon one in the Naga languages ; 

cf. Ao ... tenet or teni = seven, 
akhd or akhet = one, 
taka or taket = hand, 

.det’ and ‘di’ are therefore the same word. 

Again cf. (Mikir) ... phere = fear = pri (Angdmi), ka phere = .afraid = kepri. , 

(Mikir) ... do = abide = to (Angdmi), kedo = abiding = keto. 

(Mikir) ^‘... chok = beat = vu (Angdmi), kochok = assault = kevu. 


Method of forming Causatives. 

This is done in a similar way in all three languages. In Bodo by the prefix fd, (6 (pu, Hill 
Kdchdri), in Mikir and Angami by thft prefix ‘ pe ’, thus— 

Numa (Hill Kdchdri) = ngu (Angdmi) = to see. 

Punuma (Hill Kdchdri) = pengu (Angdmi) => to cause to see. 

Cf also — Si (Angdmi) = know, pesi = to inform. 

Thi (Mikir) = die, petjii s= to kill. 

Ran-nu (Kdchdri) = to be dry, fa-ran-nu = to cause to dry. 
feft-le (Angdmi) = to be dry, pe-sft-lc = to cause to dry. 

Si-nu (Kdchdri) = to be wet, f^-si-nu =: to wet (act.). 

Che-lc, tse-le (Angdmi) = to be wet, petsc-le ss to wet (act.). 

Mesen (Mikir) = good, pemesen = to cause to be good. 

Kevi (Angdmi) = good, pevi = to improve. 
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Theaj: examples are, I think, sufficient to show that the method of forming causatives in the Lailffuaffes 
, three languages is identical. , * ‘ 

The formation in Kdchin and Angdmi of compound verbs from two verbs, the first giving the BumuSn. 
method and the sePond the result, is similar in both languages. The compounds from the 
word to ‘kill — (Kdchdri) ‘thdt , (Angdmi) ‘kri'-show this resemblance very clearly, thus- 

Kdchdri 
Angdmi 
Kdchdri 
Angiimi 
Kdchdri 
Angdmi 

In Angdmi the word ts/j = break, is used in a similar way, 

Kcdd = to trample on, kedd tsfi = to break by trampling on. 

= to handle, b6 tsfi = to break. 

Vu = to strike, vii tsd- *= to .strike and break. 

Formation of Intcnsitive Verbs. 

The method followed in both languages is the same, /.<?., intensitives arc formed by a 
particle following the verbal root. Thus — . 

Kdchdri ... mai habai ) , , , . 

pold Id dwe ] = “c has cut his paddy. 


gau 

1 to shoot. 

gau-that-nu "j 
je-kri-It! J 

► to shoot and kill. 

bu ] 
vii J 

j-to strike, 

bu-that-nu 1 
vii-kri-lc j 

• to beat to death. 

dan*] 
du J 

I* to cut. 

dan-that-nu 
du-kri-lc J 

' to cut and kill. 


Angdmi 

but— 

Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


ha Hang bai *1 , , c • i ... 

p o I 6 Awe/ finished cutting his paddy. 

his paddy cut all 1 . 

entirely i 

Here khang (Kdchdri) == prfi (Angdmi). 

Again — 

Kdchdri ... boi gamini mansuifra thoi-bai. 

Angdmi ... lu rend md sd-te. 

that village men die did. 

Kdchdri ... boi gamini mansuifra boibu thoi-tra-bai. 

Angdmi ... lu rend md peteko sd 

that village men all die completely did. 

Here tra (Kdchdri) = pu, kwi (Angdmi). 


Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


and- 


lamai au 
cha nu nu 
road along 


mansuifur fai-dang. 
themd ko vor-zhuwe. 
men coming arc. 


Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


lamai 

cha 


au 


nu nu 


mansuifur fai su dang. 

themako vor {SI zhuwe. 

road along men coming much are. 

Here su (Kdchdri) = pi, se (Angdmi). 

In all these sentences it will be observed that the intcnsitive particles are used in precisely the 
same way. 

Formation of the Negative Verb, 

The method by which this is done is the same in both Kdchdri and Angdmi, i>., both languages 
•affix a particle to the verbal root. In Kdchdri this particle is ^ i*, in Angdmi *-mo', thus— 

Kdchdri ... nu =sce, nu-d = not see. 

Angami ... ngu=sec, ngu-mo = not sec. 

Definite Article, 

This is expressed in a similar way in both languages. In Kdchdri it is expressed by the 
addition of the vowel * d ' to a noun, and in Angdmi by the addition of '-u \ thus— 

Kdchdri ... dau za-lai-d gasip dang. 

Angdmi ... vii dzli-u khu bdwe. 

English ••• cock the crowing is. 

von, 


X 



Langruages. 

TIbeto- 

Burman. 
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The above resemblances in word formation and the structure of sentences between AngAmi 
Naga on the one hand and KdrhAri and Mikir on the other are, I think, very striking, and go far 
towards establishing the fact that all these languages are derived from the same source. 

I append word lists giving words in Mikir and Kachuri, which have almost exact equivalents 
in some of the Naga languages. 

The following abbreviations are used in these lists to indicate the particular Naga language 
from which%i(‘ specimen is taken : 


Ang. = AngArni. 


S. = SemA 

Lh. s= Lhota. 


M. = Manipuri. 

H. K.= Hill KAchdri. 


K. Naga ^ Kacha Naga. 

Pronunciation — 

a =5 a in b^fll 


= a in pr^y. 

A = a in master 


ii = German U. 

a = u in b«ll. 

List of words in Mikir that are similar to words in the Naga dialects. 

Enplislu 

Mikir. 

Naga. 

Abide 

do 

to (Ang.). 

Abode 

ke-do-adim 

ke-to-ki (Ang.). 

Ache 

keso 

-chi (Ang,), su (S.). 

Afraid 

kapherc 

kepri (Ang.). 

Ascend 

thur 

A-to (Ao). 

Assault, to 

chok 

a-sok. (Ao). 

Cast away 

vAr 

v4 (Ang.). 

Cup 

bong 

bung (Ao), bu (Ang.) = receptacle. 

Cut 

thu 

ciu (Ang.). 

Dead 

kethi 

keti (S.). 

Descendants 

asoasu 

aso (Ao) — born. 

Ear 

no 

nie (Ang.). 

Eat 

cho 

chi (Ang.), chA (M.). 

Egg 

voti 

viidzi (Ang.), a-ti (Tamlu). 

Fall 

klo 

krii (Ang.). 

Father 

po 

po (Ang.). 

Female 

P* 

nupi (M.), pfii (Ang.). 

Fire 

me 

mi, me (Ang.). 

Give 

PJ 

pi (Ang., Lh., M.). 

Pig 

phak 

Ak (Ao). 

Patldy 

sok 

tsak (Ao). 

Rice 

sang 

chang (Ao), cheng (M.). 

Yawn 

koliA 

kch/i (Ang.). 

Fowl 

VO 

vii (Ang.). 

Great 

kethe 

kedi (Ang.). 

Village 

rong 

rena (Ang.). 

Day 

ni 

ni (Ao, M.). 

How many 

kedn 

keyA (Ao), kciA (M.). 

Speak 

pu 

pu (Ang.). 

Sun 

Ami 

anil (Ao.). 

Carry * 

pon 

pu (M.), pfu (Ang.). 

Ignorant 

kelu 

kcloho (Ang.). 

Name 

men 

nung (Ao), ming (M.). 

Ripe 

.kemen 

kemft (Ang.). 

Rope 

A-ri 

kc r6 (Ang.). 

Shield 

chong 

tsung (Ao). 

Snake 

phirui 

perr (Ao). 

Stomach 

pok 

ta-bok (Ao). 

Stone 

Ar-long 

lung (Ao). 

Sword 

nok 

hok = dao (Ao), 

Tail 

arme 

mi (Ang.). 
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ICngtiph. 

Miklr. 

Naga. 

Cloth 

pf. 

pff. (Ang.), phi (S.). Languages. 

Tiger 

tc-k6 

tekhu (Ang.). TIbeto- 

Tooth 

so 

... . Burman. 

Im (Ang.). 

Y(Ath 

riso 

krisd (Ang.). 

You 

ndng 

nang (Ao, M.). 

Write 

tok 

tu (Ang.). 

I 

ne 

ni (Ao, S.). 

Similar Words 

in Kdchari and 

NCiga dialects. 

LriKiish. 

Kilchilri. 

N;iKa. 

1 

ang 

a (Ang.). 

Thou 

ndng 

nang (Ao, M.). 

Fire 

at 

i\ (Tamlu). 

Water 

dui 

dui (K. Naga), dzii (Ang.), tsii (Ao). 

Hand 

a*khai 

te-kd (Ao). 

Fish 

nga 

nga (M.), ngo (Ao), ongo (Lh.). 

Cow 

mosau 

d*mlshi (S.), massu (Ao), nashi 
(Ao), mangsii (Lh.). 

Bird 

clau 

pt-rd (Ang.). 


dau-dui. 

viid zii (Ang.), a-ti (Tamlu). 

Tiger 

mosd, misi (H. K.) dmisipu (S.). 

Madh 

zau, ju {II. K.) 

zu (Ang.), yi (Ao). 

Eat 

zd, ji (H. K.) 

chd (M.), ohi (Ang., S., Ao). 

Walk 

thd 

td = run (Ang.). 

Sit 

Zll 

zhii = lie down (Ang.). 

Laugh 

mini 

muni (Ao), nii (Ang.). 

Go 

tilling 

to (Ang.).’ 

Cook 

sang 

cha (Ang.), su (Ao). 

See 

nu 

ngu (Ang.), ngu (Ao). 

Bamboo 

A-d 

wa (M.) d-u (Ao).| 

Say 

bung 

pu (Ang.).) 

Now 

da da* nu 

tha (Ang.), thanvi (Ao) = to-day. 

Cut 

dan 

dd (Ang.). 

Wet 

si 

tse, ohc (Ang.). 

Groat 

gad it 

kodi (Ang.). 

Bitter 

gakhd 

ta-kd (Ao), kekfii (Ang.). 

Long 

galdu 

tulu (Ao), 

Deep 

ga-thdn 

ke-su (Ang.). 

Tall 

gazdu 

kcchd (Ang.). 

Cry, to 

gab 

krd (Ang.). 

Village 

garni 

ghA (S.), ghina (S.). 

Fear 


ki (M.). 

Say 

han 

hdi (M.). 

Chase 

ha su 

ha (S,), ho (Ang.). 

Cloth 

hi 

phi (S.), ssii (Ao). 

Head 

khoro 

to-kolAk (Ao). 

Quickly 

mdmdr 

mhdi (Ang.). 

Grave 

mangkhor 

mokru (Ang.). 

Body 

mildam 

themo (Ang.). 

Eye 

mogan 

mhi (Ang.), mck (Mikir). 

Husk rice, to 

sau 

tu (Ang.). 

Stay 

thd 

thd (Ang.) — stand. 


With a fuller vocabulary of the Kdchdri laug^iage and with a more extended knowledge of the 
other Naga dialects except Angdmi than I have at present, it would doubtless be possible to make 
great additions to these word lists. Enough, though, I think have been given to show the resemblance 
that exists between Kdchdri and Mikir on the one hand and the Naga dialects on the other. 
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Languages. The Kdchdri words and sentences used in^ this Note have been takeF. from the Reverend 

Tib© to- Endlc's ^Outline Grammar of the Kdchdri Language'. ^ 

Burman. The Mikir words used have been taken from the Reverend R. E. Neighbor's * English and 

Mikir Vocabulary 

Comparison showing points of resemblance in words and structure of the language between the 

An garni and Ao Naga [Chun git) languages, with notes by the Reverend E. W, CLARK. 

At first sight tluTO would appear to be scarcely anything in common between thc'se two 
languages. In sound they arc very different. The Ao shows a great preference for the nasal * ng* 
sound as a termination, as in the words ‘asiing* to-morrow, ‘tazung' good, &c. This sound does not 
occur at all in the Angdrni language. 

Again, the negative particle in Ao precedes the root which it qualifies ; in Angami it follows it, 
e.g., ‘aro* come, ‘maro* not come. Angdrni — * vor ' come, ‘vormo' not come. 

The only trace that I can find in Angdrni of the negative preceding a verbal root is in the 
phrase * ' mba ' == Ao,‘ rnasii '. Ib're the 'm is the negative. 

But now to trace the resemblances between the two languages. To do this let us first 
compare the numerals in the two languages from one up to twenty : 


English. 

Angdrni. 

Ao. 

One 

po 

akha. 

Two 

kena 

ana. 

Three 

se 

asam. 

Four 

da 

pezii (' peli ' Mongsen). 

Five 

pengu 

pungu. 

Six 

suru 

tirok. 

Seven 

tenia, tena 

tenet (' teni ' Mongsen). 

Eight 

teta 

thi ('taset' Mongsen). 

Nino 

tekwu or tepfu 

teku. 

Ten 

kerr' 

t(Tr '. 

Eleven 

kerr opokrii 
or kt:rr di po. 

tori akha. 

Twelve 

kerr 0 kena 

teri ana. 

Thirteen 

kerr 0 se 

teri asam. 

Fourteen 

kerr 0 da 

teri pezii. 

Fifteen 

kerr 0 pengu 

teri pungu. 

Sixteen 

kerr 0 suru 

metsii inapen tirok. 

Seventeen 

mekwu pemo tena 

metsii mapen tenet. 

Eighteen 

mekwu pemo teta 

inetsii mapen thi. 

Nineteen 

mekwu pemo tekwu 

met.su mapen teku. 

Twenty 

mekwu, mepfu, mechi 

metsii, mekhi (Mongsen). 


The resemblances in this list between the words for 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, and lo are very striking. 
Above 10 we find the samc^method used in the formation of the numerals. In forming 17, 18 
19 both languages employ the same methods, these numbers being denoted by the expressions 'the 
7 below 20,' '8 below 20,' and '9 below 20* respectively. In Ao, however, this method of notation 
begins at 16, or one place further back than in the Angdrni. 


\^Note by Mr. For ' one ' I think ‘ aka,' ‘ ka ' are true forms. 


three ' 


asum 


better than ' asam ‘ 


• six 
' ten ' 


)i 

>1 


‘ terok ' or ' trok ' better than ' tirok 
‘ter' „ ,,'tirr'. 

„ ' sixteen,' &c., ' inaben' is, I think, rather better than 
arc easily changed one for the other. 


'mapen', but bvixiAp 


' Maben ' means ' not brought ', so ' metsU maben trok ' is ' 20 not brought 6 \ 
‘ Mapen * and * pemo ' are identical words. — E. W. C] 
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Pronouns (Personal). 


Languages. 

Thcse*prescnt considerable points of resemblance. 

• 

They arc— 


Tlbeto- 

Burman. 

English. 

Angruui. 


Ao. 


I 

a, i, ene 


ni, ngi. 


Thou 

no 


na. 


He 

po 


pa. 



Dual. 




English. 


Ang&mi. 

Ao. 


Wc two (inclusive of person addressed) 

avo 

ona (Mongsen). 


We two (exclusive of the person addressed) 

hena 



You two 


nena 

nena. 


They two 

Plural. 

luna, una 

pana (Mongsen). 


We (inclusive) 


uko 



We (exclusive) 


heko 

enokc. 


Ye 


ncko 

nenoki\ 


They 


hako, luko, uko 

parenokc. 



The. forms ‘i \ *onc' given for in Angami are EasU'rn Angaini variations. They arc not 
ufllikc the Ao ^ ni *. The words for ^thou ' in both languages are practically th(! same, as also are 
the forms for Mie *. Both languages form the dual and plural in a very similar manner. 


[Note by Mr. Clark . — 

Singular. 

1 — ni 

'Fhou — na, nac 
Me, she, it — pa, pae 

The letter e is 3 . nominative case-ending, 
confusion, but not otherwise. Uf course, you 


Plural. 

We — ononok, onoke, ozo, ozoc. 

Ye — nenok, nenokc. 

'J'h('y — parenok, parenoki*, pare. 

which may be omitb’d if such omission causes no 
:an select from these forms. 


' Dual. 

‘Kena' or ‘ kiina', ///., my two, but meaning both of us. ‘ Ne na', ///., your two, meaning both 
of you. ‘Tena'j the two, that two, meaning both of them. 

The dual ‘na' is evidently from ‘ana' two, and this dual ‘na' can only be used for two; if more 
than two are included a similar form, ‘prungla' must be used. Hence ‘ ona ’ would be 
improper, because 0 would mean ‘our' and ‘our’ added to the person addressed would mi^an at least 
three. Yet ‘ona ' may be used, though I have not heard it. The ‘ke’ in ‘kena’ and the ‘m*’ in 
*ncna' arc poss(\ssive forms. ‘ Pana ' may be occasionally heard, but ‘tena’ is much more used. 
The dual is quite common, as ‘ ita anii na' both moon and sun,‘tanur-o tetziir na' both the child and 
its mother.— E. W. C.] 

The following list gives a few words in the two languages, which are very similar or identical : 


Engllshi 

Ang4mi, 

Ao. 

House 

ki 

ki. 

Fire 

mi 

mi. 

Smoke 

mikhu 

mukhozu. 

Man 

ma, mi 

ami (Mongsen), 

To-day 

tha 

lanii. 

Call, to 

ke, che 

cha. 

Eat, to 

chi 

achi, chiung. 

Salt 

metsa 

metsii. 

Water 

dzii 

tsU. 


English. 

Ang4mi. 

Au. 

Liquor 

zu 

y'- 

Blood 

tc-za 

a-zii. 

Laugh, to 

-nil 

menii or mani. 

Give, to 

tsU 

aketsu . 

Red 

kemcri 

tcmcram. 

d'cll, to 

pu, si, -she 

shi, ffii (Lungkam )4 

One day 

konha 

kanyii. 

Cooked rice tic 

chiu. 

To sec 

ngu 

angu. 



Ldnsruages. 

Ttbeto- 

Burman* 
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[Note by Mr. C/tf/'/t.— -Today, ‘tanii’ probably from ‘anU’ the sun, buf 'nii' also means day, 
as *pa nii^ that day, *qci nii how many days? 

To call, *aza, za', or *aja, ja*. ( 

To eat, *achi, chi \ * chiung*, or ‘cliiyong*. 

Water, ‘tzii*. 

To laugh, ' menu ' not ‘ mantt*. To laugh at one * menutsu\ 

To give, * kii^ or ‘gli^ as ‘kii num kiia* me to give. This ‘kiia' is an irregular imperative for 
*kuang' , and the pronunciation is ‘kwa' or ^kwang'. 

To give to another ‘agiitsu' or ‘ akiitsu^ which is not Infrequently pronounced *aketsu\ 

One day, * ken nii \ usual form, though, *ka nii ^ is correct. 

Cooked rice, *chi' or *zi \ — K. W. C.] 

Again, let us take the example of a word which is apparently very different In the two lan- 
guages. Such a word is Angami * zogha * =thatching-grass = * a-i * (Mongsen). I Icre ‘zo' is a generic 
and * gha* a specific term specifying the kind of grass, ‘-gha' then’fore is Hhatch \ Now, in the Serna 
language, the language most closely connected with Angiimi, thatch =‘a-ghi \ * a' being the prefix 
placed before all substantives in the Serna language : cutting off this prefix, we have— 

Seina. English. AngAmi. 

ghi thatch gha. 

Those words are identical, for ‘i' and *a* are commonly interchanged in the two languages. 
Now between — 

Semn. English. , Ao. 

a-ghi thatch a-i (Mongsen). 

there is scarcely any difference in pronunciation, and the words may be fairly said to be 
identical. Wc have thus * zogha* == ^a-i*. This mt*thod could be easily applied to other words, 

[Nolc by Mr, Clark.--\i's, 'a-i* pronounced 'ai-i* or 'aei’ is Mongsen for thatching-grass, 
and in Zungi it is the word for all other kinds of grass except thatch. 'A-i* or 'aci* in 
Zungi is a general term for weeds and all grass but thatch, and would include that when growing as 
a weed on a cultivation. — E. W. C.] 

From a comparison of the subjoined list, I think it may be fairly assumed that the Ao termi- 
nation ' r *= the Angdmi ' ma ' or ‘ ini *= man (homo) : 


Ao. 

English. 

AngAntii. 

Tambu/" 

old man 

ketsa ma. 

Tantsi/' 

old woman 

k('tsa pfu ma. 

Tanur 

child 

niclmma. 

Tebur 

male 

tvpioma. 

Ayif* 

maid 

VQWma or ixW-ma. 

Asong^ 

young man 

krisa7;/fl. 

Tata;" 

village elder 

peyu^^tf. 

Tetsii;' 

woman 

thenu;«^. 

Takar 

a rich man 

V^mma. 

Temotur ^ 

one who knows 

kesuna. 

Tarur 

a comer 

V^votma, 


Again, take the phrase — 

Ao Na ko ^ylm ' r? 

English ... You what village man (arc) ? 

Angdmi ... No ki ra ma? 

and the answer to the question : 

Ao, ... Ni Lungkam nung *r. 

English ... 1 Lungkam of man (am). 

Angami ... A Lungkam no ma we. 

Cf. also Angimi ‘ Hurukre no ma’ Hurukre’s men, and the corresponding Ao phrase 
which would be ' Hurukre nung’r 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CEHSUS. 


m 


It being establishe’d then that Ao "r’='ma’=3man, we have the following identical words in 
the two languages : 

Ao ... ‘ tc-bu-r ’= male. 

AngAm^ ... ‘te-pfo-ma’ — male. 

Here ‘ te ’ is a mere prefix, the essential part of the word is in Ao ‘ bu ’ and Angimi ‘ pfo which 
may be taken to be identical words, ‘-pfo’ in Angimi being a common male termination for animals 


Languages. 

TIbeto- 

Burmin* 


as well as men. 


Again— 

Ao ••• ‘a-yi-r'= a maiden, 

Angdmi ••• *rc-li-ma^ or ‘a-li-mi’= a maiden. 

Here the essential part of the word in both languages is Ao *yi', Angimi Mi*, and as ^y* and 
‘r are commonly interchangeable, c/, (Mongsen) Mallng'= (Chungli) *yung'=*a bamboo tic*, the 
identity of *ayir * and ^relima* is established. 

Again (Ao) Ma-nu-r* = child. 

C/, Angimi Miu*= child. 


Formation of Nouns oj Agency in the two languages. 

Assuming Ao **r*=*ma* (Angimi), we find that the formation of these nouns is the same In 
both languag(!S. Thus, in Angimi they are formt d by prefixing ‘ kc * and affixing ^-ma* = man to 
the verbal root, e.g.^ *vor*= come, ^ kcvorma*rrr: the com(T. 

• In Ao these nouns arc apparently formed by prefixing ‘te * and affixing ‘'r *=Mna'= man to 
the verbal root, thus ‘^ro’= come, Me-aru-r *==Marur *= the comer. 

N.B . — In both languages the prefixed particle is the common adjectival prefix. 


Other examples are— 

Angimi ... ‘ni *= is possessing, ‘kenima*== a rich man. 

Ao ... ‘aka*= is possessing, ‘ takar/ — a rich man. 

Angimi ... ‘si* = know, ‘kesima* — the knower. 

Ao ... ‘met*= know, Memetur*^^ the knower. 

\Note hy Mr, Clark.— Am sorry to say 1 must disagree with you in toto as to meaning of Ao 
termination ‘ er which I once spelled ‘ iir ’. Am confident it is a present tense form of an old verb 
‘to be ’ There is another .such form ‘ ar ’. If I am right, then the stem of ‘ er ’ is ‘ e ’, which is the 
termination of a negative participle, as ‘ pa omu-^umbic a<.’, he not speaking (or without .speaking) 
went, and the stem of ‘ar’ is ‘a’, the termination of a positive participle, as pa ozumbia ao he 

*’“"'wSfby i'nflociionor the composition of words in Ao two vowels come together, one d is- 
’appears or the two coalesce and form a new vowel, so when ‘er’ is afiixed to a word ending in a 

vowel, the ‘ e * is usually droppt'd. . , , • / 1 1 * 

‘ Tainbur ’ is from ‘ tain ’ mature or old, ‘ bu ’ man, and ‘ er ’ is ; ‘ the man is old or an old man . 

‘Tantzur’, old woman, is formed in same way from ‘tzii’ as a base. lanur isfrom anu nu 

to be small or little and ‘er’ is, with the prefix ‘te’ or ‘t’, which in such places = the , so 
“l uttle one, or the little ones. ‘Te.bur’^‘te bu er’ the man is, or it ,s a man or a 

male of the human race. 

‘ Asangur’, a young man, is probably from ‘asang-va-er’, 

‘Takar* for ‘t-aka er* the one who has, the rich one. 

‘Temeter* = the know-er. 

‘Tarur ’=Maru-cr *= the come-r. .... 

The ‘er’ in these last two instances changes a verb into a verbal noun or participial noun 
both in the Ao language and in the English, as in neither case docs the er mean man. 

<Im*= village. 

‘Im-er*= village-r. 

‘Nakoimer?* or‘qeiimer?* You what villager ? ^ i 

•T^ur' and the like may be simply emphatic present tense form.s, the prefix ‘t or ‘ te in such 
larur anu v . . j ‘ mav mean come, is or has come, or is arriving, so in 

" I !»« a postp<»ilion or a saffi. haring the lore, 

of a postposition. It has equivalents in English, as ‘ ms-and-outs . 
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Laagruages. 

TIboto- 

Burman- 


[Note by Mr, Clark. — Today, ‘tanii' probably from ‘anu' the sun, buf 'nil' also means day, 
as ‘pa nii^ that day, *qei nii 1* how many days? 

To call, ‘aza, za', or ^aja, ja'. 

To cat, ‘achi, chi \ ‘ chiung*, or ‘chiyong*. 

Water, ‘tzu\ 

To laugh, ‘ mcnii ' not ' manii'. To laugh at one ' menutsu'. 

To give, * kii' or ‘gii^, as ^kii niim kua^ me to give. This ‘kiia* is an irregular imperative for 
*kuang* , and the pronunciation is *kwa' or 'kwang\ 

To give to another ‘agutsii* or ‘ akiitsii' which is not infrequently pronounced ‘aketsii*. 

One day, ‘ ken nii ", usual form, though, ‘ ka nii " is correct. 

Cooked rice, ‘chi" or ‘zi E. W. C.] 

Again, let us take the example of a word which is apparently very different in the two lan- 
guages. Such a word is Angami ‘ zogha " = thatching-grass = ‘ a-i " (Mongsen). Here ‘zo" is a generic 
and ‘ gha’ a specific term specifying the kind of grass, ‘-gha" therefore is ‘ thatch ". Now, in the Serna 
language, the language most closely connected with Angdmi, thatch =‘a-ghi ", ‘a" being the prefix 
placed before all substantives in the Soma language : cutting off this prefix, we have — 

English. Angdmi. 

thatch gha. 

These words arc identical, for *i" and ‘a" are commonly interchanged in the two languages 
Now between- ^ ^ ‘ 

Sema. English. ^ Ao. 

a-ghi thatch a-i (Mongsen). 


Sema. 

ghi 


there is scarcely any diflorcnce in pronunciation, and the words may bo fairly said to be 
identical. We have thus ‘zogha" == ‘a-i’". This method could be easily applied to other words. 

[Note by Mr. Clark, — Yes, ‘a-i" pronounced *ai-i" or ‘aoi" is Mongsen for thatching-grass, 
and in Zungi it is the word for all other kinds of grass except thatch. ‘A-i" or ‘aci" in 
Zungi is a general term for woods and all grass but thatch, and would include that when growing as 
a weed on a cultivation. — E. W. C.] 

From a comparison of the subjoined list, I think it may bo fairly assumed that the Ao termi- 
nation ‘r"= the Angdmi ‘ma" or ‘mi"=man {homo) : 


Ao. 

English. 

Angimi. 

Tamlmr 

old man 

kctwsa ma. 

Tantsi/" 

old woman 

kotsa pfu ma. 

Tanur 

child 

mchuma. 

Tebu^* 

male 

ti'\Aoma. 

AyfJr 

maid 

TcUffta or M^ma. 

Asong;' 

young man 

krisa;;;^. 

Tata;' 

village older 

peyuw^. 

Totsur 

woman 

thenuw^. 

Takar 

a rich man 

keniw^. 

Temetiir 

one who knows 

\ics\ma. 

Tarur 

a comer 

kevorw^. 


Again, take the phrase — ' 

Ao ••• Na ko yim ^ r? 

English ... You what village man (are) ? 

Angami ... No ki ra ma? 

and the answer to the question : 

Ao ••• Ni Lungkam nung *r. 

English .*• I Lungkam of man (am). 

Angdmi A Lungkam no ma we. 

C/, also Angdmi ‘ Hurukre no ma" « Hutukre"s men, and the corresponding Ao phrase, 
which would be ‘ Hurukre nungf r "« 
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It being establishe’d then that Ao ‘’r’=‘ma’=*inan, we have the following identical words in 
the two larfguages : ^ 

Ao ... ‘tc-bu-r’= male. 

••• * te-pfo-ma ' = male. 

Here *te* is a mere prefix, the essential part of the word is in Ao 'bu' and Angdmi *pfo’, which 
may be taken to be identical words, ‘-pfo' in Angrimi being a common male termination fur animals 
as well as men. 


Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Uurman. 


Again— 

Ao * a-yi-r '= a maiden, 

Angdmi ••• *rc-li-ma’ 'a-li-mi *= a maiden. 

Here the essential part of the word in both languages is Ao ^yi', Angdmi Mi^, and as ‘y' and 
‘r are commonly interchangeable, cf, (Mongsen) ‘aling^~ (Chungli) ‘yung'=‘a bamboo tie \ the 
identity of *ayir' and 'rclima' is established. 

Again (Ao) ^ ta-nu-r * = child. 

Cf, Angdmi ‘nii'= child. 


Formation of Nouns oj Agency in the two languages. 

Assuming Ao *’r'=Sna^ (Angdmi), we find that the formation of these nouns is the same in 
both languages. Thus, in Angdmi they ar(! forme d by prefixing and affixing ^-ma' = man to 
the verbal root, e.g.^ Wor’— come, ^kcvorma’=: the comer. 

• In Ao these nouns are apparently formed by prefixing He' and affixing ^'r'=:Hna'= man to 
the verbal root, thus ‘*aro’= come, Hc-aru-r '=Harur'= the comer, 

N.B . — In both language's the prefixed particle is the common adjectival prefix. 

Other examples are — 


Angdmi 

Ao 

Angdmi 

Ao 


‘ni ’=is possessing, *kenima'= a rich man. 


Hka'=-.= is posse ssing, * takar/ — = a rich man. 

Hi' = know, *kcsima' = the knower, 

<mct^= know, Hemetur'= the knower. 

[Note by Mr, Clark.— iKm sorry to say I must disagree with you in toto as to meaning of Ao 
termination ‘er’, which I once spelled ' Ur'. Am confident it is a present tense form of an old verb 
Ho be ' There is another such form Hr '. If I am right, then the stem of * er ' is ‘ e which is the 
termination of a negative participle, as <pa ornii-^iimbi.- ao’, he not speaking (or without .sp. aking) 
went, and the stem of ‘ar’ is ‘a’, the termination of a positive participle, as ’pa ozumbia ao’ he 

having spoken went, ^ 

When by inflection or the composition of words m Ao two vowels come together, one dis- 

’appears or the two coalesce and form a new vowel, so when ‘cr’ is affixed to a word ending in a 

vowel, the ‘c’ is usually dropped. . , ,, 

‘Tainbur’ is from ‘lain’ mature or old, ‘bu’ man, and ‘er’ is; ‘the man is old or an old man . 

‘TantzUr’, old woman, is formed in same way from ‘tzii’ as a base. ‘Taniir is from anu , nu 

to be small or little .md ‘er’ is, with the prefix ‘te’ or ‘t’, which in such places = the , so 
«tanur’=thc little one, or the little ones. ‘Te.bur’=‘te bu er’ the man is, or it is a man or a 

male of the human race. 

‘Asangur’, a young man, is probably from ‘asang-va-cr . 

‘Takar’ for ‘t-aka er’ the one who has, the rich one. 

‘Tcmetcr’ = the know-cr. 

‘Tarur '=‘laru-er'= the corae-r. 

The ‘ cr ’ in these last two instances changes a verb into a verbal noun or participial noun 
both in the Ao language and in the English, as in neither case does the ‘cr’ mean man. 

*Im’= village. 

‘Im-er’=village-r. 

•Nakoimer?’ or' qeiimer?’ You what villager? 

‘ Tarur 'and the like may be simply emphatic prc.sent tense forms, the prefix t or te in such 

cases simply giving emphasis, and so ‘tarur’ may me.an come, is or come or is arriving, so in 
future ‘tarut8a’,«i.7/come: in like manner ‘aben’, ‘ben’, to bring, ‘tabener has been brought, 

or the action of bringing is just being completed. zr i. ■ *i 

^Nunger’ as a Ln is peculiar, a noun formed from a postposition or a suffix having the force 

of a postposition. It has equivalents in English, as ‘ins-and-outs . 
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L.^1^,. . Ayi, . „ .„i,. . ,pclM Uc >• fa o»,emul,>«n.«l„e, omitted 

■ vlnr WCJ ■* ■’P""'''' “ ‘ 7«"V ™-rW , 


• •VOl.U*' 

Purman, 


Angdmi 

Ao 

English 

Angdmi 

Ao 

English 


Similarity in (he construction of sentences, 
tic chile ro a ki nii vorche. 
chill chiungc rang uzzii ki tango ariingma. 
rice eaten having my house to come. 

cl saha ze kerr^ chi-to (idi) vorrawe, 
ni .sahab ten u ehimpitsii aro, 

I saheb with conversation to have have come. 


Angjimi 

... 

po ngu ro a ki piishichc. 

Ao 

• • • 

pa ngu ra ke tang shiokang. 

English 

• •ft 

him having soon me to tell. 

Angdmi 

• « • 

silecho nichu-u 

mu pozo. 

Ao 

• • 

shishiang tanur 

-0 tetzii. 

English 

• •• 

arise the child 

and his mother. 

Angdmi 


una zc Israel 

kiju nil votachc. 

Ao 


na anir Israel 

limae o-ang. 

English 

• • • 

the two taking Israel 

land to go. 

Angdmi 

• •ft 

heko 1(! le pre 

letc. 

Ao 

• • • 

onoko alu ru ma 

ogwo. 

English 

... 

we fields cut all 

have. 


Kacha Naga. 


Here, the similarity of the construction for * entirely*, is very marked, it being repre* 

sented in both languages by a particle following the verbal root. 

I74‘ Empco or Kacha Naga is spoken by the tribe of that name wdiich inhabits the 

north-western portion of the Naga Hills district and the east 
part of the North Cachar subdivision. From Mr. SoppitFs 
grammar of the language, it seems that the rules regarding the gender, number, and case 
of nouns are precisely the same as in KiichAri.^ The adjective invariably follows the noun. 
It is not inflected for the different genders and numbers. Comparison is effected by 
affixes to the noun compared, the adjective remaining unchanged. Thus ‘boys are 
stronger than girls’ is rendered ‘girls than boys strong’. There are separate words for* 
the numerals from one to ten, and for twenty, a hundred, and a thousand, intervening 
numbers being expressed by multiples of these. Different prefixes are used according to 
the class of objects referred to, ‘ hAng ’ for human beings, ‘ gAng ’ for money, ‘ bAng ’ for 
trees. The prefix is attached to the last numeral, thus sixty-nine men would be ‘ men 
sixty and (prefix) nine’. The description of KAchuri pronouns applies also to Kacha 
Naga. It may be noted, however, that the personal pronoun may be combined with the 
substantive verb, and that, although the participle is used in preference, there is also 
a relative pronoun. The verb is conjugated as in KAchAri, except that the imperative 
mood has a distinctive affix. Like KAchAri, adjectives and nouns may be conjugated 
as verbs. The passive is formed by the use of the perfect participle with the different 
tenses of the verb ‘ to be ’. A few intensitive particles are in use, and are inserted between 
the stem and the termination. Causative verbs are formed by appending the verb meaning 
‘to give’ to the infinitive of the main verb. The negative force is given by adding ‘ mak * 
to the stem. In the imperative the negative follows the stem, as in other tenses, but 
greater force is given by inserting it once before and again after the stem. Adverbs may 
be declined like nouns. Words corresponding to the English prepositions follow, instead 
of preceding, the noun. There are a few conjunctions, but they are very rarely used. 


* The exact partlclct uicd a« much m other vocabkt. 
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The following list compares a few Kacha Naga words with the equivalents in Angilmi Languages. 
Naga, Kdehiiri, and Kuki. The corresponding Manipuri words are added to save 
repetition when the Kuki languages come to be discussed: 




English. 

KArliari. 

AngAmi N.iga. 

K.icha Naga. 

Kuki. 

Manipuri. 

Watc'r 

dui 

dzti 

doui 

dui 

isliing. 

Fire 

at 

mi 

ml 

me 

mai. 

Fish 

nga 

ko 

haka 

ml 

nga. 

Flesh 

bid at 

the mo 

hemri 

mhc 

sa. 

Pig 

oma 

thevo 

gabak 

vdk 

ok. 


(vak, Garo) 





Paddy 

mai 

tclhA 

jeo 

biihdm 

phAu. 

Rice 

mairang 

rtclhako •) 
l,slioko j 

shlbi 

bufai 

cheng. 

Cloth 

hi 

k\\i\ pfo 

pai 

pun 

phi. 

Tiger 

mosa 

tekhu 

haragdi 

kAmgci 

kci. 

House 

nn 

ki 

g* 

in 

yim, sang. 

Cow 

mosau 

mitha 

godompui 

serhAt 

sal. 

Fowl 

dan 

tlievii 

enrui 

Ar 

yel. 

Father 

ApA 

pu, pf(i 

a[)co 

gapA. 

ipA 

Mother 

Ai 

zo, pfii 

ApCii 

And 

imA. 

• Good 

gAliAm 

kevi 

idA 

AsA 

a-pha-ba. 

Bad 

liSmA 

kcshfi Of' vimo shiada 

shAmak 

phata-ba. 

Die 

thoi-nu 

sa 

jai-ra 

Ati-rushc 

si. 

Eat 

zA-nu 

chi 

tco-rA 

AfAk-rushc 

chA. 

See 

nu-nu 

ngu 

nAi)-ra 

cn-rdshc 

yeng. 

Buy 

bili-tiu 

kri 

lu-rA 

rrjiVrdshd 

lei. 

Laugh 

miin-nu 

nil 

moinda-rA 

ami-rdshc 

nok. 

Give 

hu-nil 

tsii, pi 

pc-rti 

pd-rdshc 

pi. 

Take 

lang-nu 

Ic 

tctA-rA 

la-rushe 

lAu. 


175. Mikir is the language of the tribe of that name whicn is found chiefly on the hills 
on the cast, south, and south-west of the Nowgong district, 

* Mr. C. J, Lyall, IX.S., C.I.R., has shown that the language is 

more nearly allied to the Bodo, and therefore to the Tibeto-Assam family, than to the 
Khdsi. He says : 

The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, wo should look upon as tin? homo 
of the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and includes a large area of hills in which then* are now 
few or no Mikirs. The characteristic ch'ments of Mikir topographical nomenclature arc 
river, water ; Ldngso, small stream ; Inglong^ mountain; Long, stone; Rong, village; Sdr, chief. 
In the isolated mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, 
the Dhansiri Valley on the east, and the Kopili and Kalang Valleys on the west, these names are 
found everywhere, as well in the soutln'm part now inhabitt'd by tlio Rcngma Nagas from the hills 
across the Dhansiri as in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more 
particularly as the Mikir Hills. They arc also found in considerable numbers to the south of the 
Ldngkhcr Valley, in the mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kutcha Nagas, and Kacharis [e,g,, 
Ldngreng^ * water of life’, Ldngting, Long 4 ai, &c.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and 
Jhinam. In the centre of North Cachar they are rarer; but there is a considerable group of Mikir 
names again to the west of this tract, about the head waters of the Kopili and on the southern 
face of the hills north of Badarpur. Mikirs also abound, mixed with LAIungs, on the northern 
face of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhrn rivers. 
’Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there are 
a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang. 

They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining low lands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Pdtkoi. Their neighbours are (i) the 
Santengs of Jaintia on the west ; (2) Bodos or Kdchdris on the south ; and (3) Assamese on the 
north and east, where the country is inhabited at all; and, intermixed with them, are recent 
Colonies of Kukis and Rcngma NAgas, and older ones of LAIungs and Hill KAchAris. 

VOt. I, 


V 
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Lang^ag’es, To what linguistic and national group they should be affiliated, whether to the Bodo 

Tibeto- (Kdchari, Ldlung), Ndga, or Khdsi (Santeng), is a question the answer to which must be sought 
Burman* . . , 

in their language. Mr. Neighbor's very full vocabulary of Mikir (Calcutta, 1878) and the little 

Mikir catechism In the Assamese character printed at Sibsagar in 1875 afford ^he means of making 

an examination of the problem. Khdsi is well known ; and so also is Bodo, from Mr. Brian 

Hodgson's Essays and from the Reverend Mr. Endle's sketch of Kdchdri grammar. Of the 

neighbouring Ndga dialects, unfortunately, we know nothing as yet.* 

The vocabulary of Mikir does not appear to afford many coincidences with the neighbouring 
tongues. The nouns especially seem to be generally quite different in it and in Bodo and Khdsi. 
But a nominal vocabulary of a hill language almost invariably shows a strong tendency to local 
divergence. Even in the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills, where there can be no doubt that the race 
throughout is the same and the language closely akin, the nouns employed vary immensely in 
neighbouring tracts. We must look rather to the pronouns, the numerals, the .system of word- 
building, and the structure of the language as exemplified in the sentence, for our affinities. And 
here, I think, there are sufficient indications to warrant us in declaring Mikir to be the kinsman of 
Bodo rather than of Khdsi. 

The following arc the personal pronouns in the three languages : 


English. 

Mikir. 

Bodo. • 

Khdsi. 

I 

no 

dng 

nga. 

Thou 

ndng 

nang 

me. 

He, she, it 

Id 

bf 

u, ka. 

Wo 

ne-tum 

zang-phur 

ngi. 

Ye 

ndng-tum 

nang-sur 

phi. 

They 

Id-tum 

bi-sur 

ki. 

Although, except in the 

second person, the words used in Mikir differ from those in Kdchdri 

the formation of the plural 

is in principle the same 

in both languages. 

The following are the 

numerals in the three languages : 




Mikir. 

Bodo. 

Khdsi. 

1 

i-si 

se, sui 

wei, shi. 



(Lalung, jessa) 


3 ^ 

hi-ni 

ne, nui 

dr. 


ke-thom 

thdm 

lai. 

4 

phili 

bre, brui 

sau. 

5 

phong-o 

bd 

san. 

6 

therok 

(Id 

hinriw. 

7 

therok-si 

sni 

hiniew. 

8 

nerkep 

zdt 

phra 

9 

sirkep 

skh6 

khandai. 

»o 

kep 

zti, zi 

shiphew. 


Here there are no coincidences, between Mikir and Khdsi ; but the first three numerals in 
Mikir and Bodo appear to present the same elements ; and if we consider the Bodo preference 
for the ^-sound, and the Mikir for the f and pA, there is an apparent relationship in the Words for 
4 and 5 (the Garo word for 5 is bongo). The the in therok may be the Bodo dd. After 6 the 
list in Mikir is differently constructed from that of the other two ; 7 is evidently 6 + and 8 is 
and 9 is 10— i. 

# TblaDOtfwuirnttfiiteiiircanago, SIbc« tb«n^ grtmmin of fcreiiU 
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In the declension of nouns the machinery used by Mikir, though it differs in detail from that LaflgfUtfi^eS. 
of Bodo, •exhibits the same principles, m., the employment of postpositions. The following TTbeto- 
appears io be its scheme : Bunnan. 

Singular, 

Arleng, man. 

Nom. Arleng-si {//V., man-one). . 

Ace. Arleng-kc. 

Dat. Arleng-aphan (= man-for). 

Gen. Arleng (placed before the governing word). 

Abl. Arleng-dpen ( = man-from). 

Loc. Arleng-Arlo (= man-in). 


Plural. 

Nom. Arlcng-Atum, drleng-td. 

Acc. Arleng-atum-ke. 

&c. &c. 

Compare this with Bodo : 

Singular* 

MAnsui, man. 

Nom. Mdnsui-A. 

Acc. Mdnsui-kho. 

Dat. Mdnsui-nu. 

Gen. Mdnsui-ni {ni sometimes omitted). 

Abl. Mdnsui-ni-phrai. 

Loc. Mdnsui-du. 

Plural, 

Nom. Mansiii-phur (with case-endings as above). 


The formation of adjectival from verbal or root-stems in l)Oth languages presents some 
resemblances. In Bodo the characteristic formation is the prefix ga (in Garo also ga^ go, gu), as 
= < being good', gdham good; det greatness, gedet great; dan newness, gaddn new. 
In Mikir, ke, ka, ki appear to perform the same functions; reng\\\Q, kereng^WvQ] phere fear, 
kaphere afraid ; do abide, kedo inhabiting ; thi die, kethi dead ; rdp help, kerdp helping;, 
the greatness, kethe great. The formation of diminutives by a subjoined enclitic syllable (Mikir 
so, Bodo sa) is another point of resemblance, e.g., Idng x\\Qt, Idng^so brook; compare Bodo: dut 
river, duisd brook. 

A very striking point of resemblance is in the forination of negative verbal stems. In Bodo 
Ihis is effected by the addition of the syllable -d to the verbal root, which is then conjugated 
exactly like a simple stem ; as, nti sec, nud not see. In Mikir the subjoined vowel is ~e\ but before 
it, if the root begins with a consonant or consonantal group, the consonant or group is repeated , 
thus, un be able, can, un^e cannot ; thek know, thek-the know not ; pu Speak, pu-pe speak not ; 
prdng open , prdng*pre open not. 

In the imperative, however, both languagc.s agree in using other machinery. Thus see (imper.) is 
in Bodo nu, in Mikir thek-non ; see not (imper.) is in Bodo dd-nu, in Mikir thek-ri-non ; or thek-ru 
' The structure of the sentence in both languages is strikingly similar. Examples: 


Did you call us ?" 

Bodo.— sang-phur-kho ling-nai nd? 

“You us (acc.) call-did?" 
Mikir.— netunt'-ke Idng-lo md. 

“ The tiger ate the cow. " 

Bodo. — Mossaid mossaw^kho sdbai. 
LalUNG.— ntdsu chdgd. 

Mikir. — Teke^si chaynong-ke cholo. 

“Tiger (nom) cow (acc) ate.'* 

“ I will eat and come again.” 
hODO.-^-Ang zd-nd-nai phai*phdphtn^gan. 
Mikir.— A? cho-dei-si vdng^voi-phdhpo. 
ki “I eat-having come-repeat-will/' 


V i 


Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burman. 
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In all these sentences the order of the words and structure of the phrase is exactly the same 
in both languages. , 

It is needless to quote the corresponding combinations in Khasi, for they differ completely ^ 
from those in Mikir in form and syntactical arrangement. 

As regards vocabulary, a thorough search among word-lists, and a fifl'ther investigation of 
the corresponding sounds of the languages, would, no doubt, disclose many more points of likeness 
between Mikir and Bodo than are apparent on the surface. I give below a few coincidences which 
I have found on a hasty search : 


English. 

Bodo. 

Mikir. 

Eat 

zii (Lalung chd) 

clio. 

Run 

khat 

kilt. 

Go 

thang 

ddm. 

Need, must 

ndng 

niing. 

Remain 

thii 

do. 

Come 

fai 

vdng. 

Die 

thoi 

thi. 

Say 

biing 

pu. 

Wash (clothes) 

su 

chok. 

Face 

makhanga 

mehdng. 

Great 

gedet 

kethe. 


Turning to Garo and Dhimal, admittedly of the Bodo stock, further coincidences are found 
thus : 


English, 

Garo. 

Dhimal. 

Mikir. 

Eye 

makar 

mi 

mek. 

Kgg 

tau-chi (fowl) 

till 

vo-ti (fowl). 

Elephant 


ntlria 

ing-nilr. 

Fire 


me 

me. 

Head 


pu-ring 

phu. 

Hog 

vdk 


phak. 

Iron 

shurr 

chir 

ing-chin. 

Leaf 

i^Dodo) lai 

Ihdvd 

lo. 

Mouth 

ho-tong 


ing-ho. 

Name 

mung 

ming 

men. 

Stone 

long 


drlong. 

To-day 

thing-ni 

ml-ni 

pi-ni. 

To-gajorrow 

ga-ndp 


pc-ndp. 

Stand-up 

chap 

jap 

dr-jdp. 

Give 


P' 

pi. 

Strike 

tok 


thok-ni. 

Ripe 

(Bodo) ga-mang 


kc-mcn. 

Sweet 

„ ga-doi 


ke-dok. 

Bitter 

„ ga-khtt 


ke-ho. 


The only point of resemblance which I have been able to find between Mikir and Khisi is 
in the iormalion of the causal verb. In Khtisi this is made by prclixing^/z^ to the root, as, ii 
die, paniap kill; bhd good, panbhd make good. In Mikir is similarly used : good, 

pemesen make good; plenghvixxginW [full (adj.), kepleng]^ fiW pipleng] well, petnehta\\ phi 
die, pethi kill. It is possible that we have here no borrowing, but merely an analogous formation, 
for pan in Khiisi means * to produce^, and pi in Mikir ‘to give, yield \ In Bodo causals are formed 
by the means of hu-nu ‘to give,' but there the auxiliary follows the verb turned into a causal. 

176. The exact position of the language in the Tibeto-Assam family is still a matt^^ 
of some uncertainty. Its close connection with the. Bodo g^p is apparent from tho 
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above note; Mr. Davis in his note on pages 168-171 has shown that it also resembles the Languages.’ 
Naga languages, while Captain Forbes has pointed out its similarity to Burmese and tii^o- 
. Kuki, and has given a short comparative vocabulary, which I reproduce below :* Burman, 


% 



Hurmcbc. 

Mikir. 

Kuki. 

Unr 

t.T 

isi 

khat. 

Two 

linit 

hi-ni 

ni. 

Three. 

thon^ 

ke-thom 

Ihum. 

Four 

lay 

phi*li 

li. 

Five 

ngu 

pho-ngo 

ra-nga. 

Bitter 

khi\ 

ke-ho 

akhai. 

Eye 

myet(k) 

mek 

mit. 

Eyf'brow 

myet-kon 

mekuni 

kemitkho. 

I^re 

mec 

\YiiS 

rnei. 

Fruit 

a- thee 

at he 


Great 

kyco 

ke-th6 


House 

eim 

hem 

in. 

Nose 

na-koung 

no-k.in 

nakul. 

Rie(' 

(sail 

sang 

( hangchaiig. 

Tail 

a-myee 

arine 

amei. 


Many of thesj resemblances are, however, common also to the Naga .and Bodo 
groups, and the place which Mikir should occupy among the Tibclo-Assam langu.agcs 
cannot be determined until the gramm,ar, structure, and vocabularies of .all of them 
have been subjected to careful comparison and analysis. 

177* The term Kuki is applied to several tribes allied to the I-ushais, who are settled in 
Knki. Ass.am, and also to their language. Each tribe has 

slightly different dialects, Rangkhol, Poi, J.anscn, Thadoi, 
&c., but they are .all very similar to each othi;r, not only in their gramm.ar, but .also in 
their vocables. Mr. Soppitt has given us a gr.ainmar of ihe Rangkhol-Kuki dialect. 
The rules regarding the number, gender, and case of nouns m.ay be described in precisely 
the same words as those already used to exphain (he corresponding portion of K.achuri 
grammar. The adjcctiv'c always follows the noun. Like Ivilchari it undergoes no change 
of termination to make it agree with the number .and gender of the noun. It has a 
nggativc form. The comparative and superlative degrees are formed by changes in the 
termination of the adjective, the noun compared remaining apparently in the nomin.itivc 
case. The numerals only go up to ten, ‘ twenty ’ being expressed by ‘ tw'o-tens ’, ‘ thirty ’ 
by ‘three-tens’, &c. There are words for a hundred, a thousand, &c., but these appear 
to be new formations. The numer.als follow the noun, and take separate prefixes when 
applied to inanimate objects and irrational animals ; when human beings are referred 
to, no prefix is used. 

There are three personal pronouns, .and also demonstrative and interrogative pronouns 
as in K-dchdri. Relative pronouns are mentioned by Mr. Soppitt.f The description I have 
given of the Kdchdri verb applies e.xactly to the Kuki, of which the imperative isthe simplest 
form. The potential mood has a special affix, as in Miri, instc.ad of being formed by 
the addition of an auxiliary verb. The construction of the passive is the same as in 
Kdchdri and Kacha N.aga, the past participle of the principal verb being used with the 
different tenses of the verb meaning ‘ to be ’. The negative force is given by adding 
'mak* (changing to ‘ noni’) to the tense termination of the verb. The negation never 
precedes the verb, as it does in the imperative mood in Kdchdri and some of the Naga 
languages. The causative is formed, as in Kdchdri, by the use of a word meaning ‘ to 

a 

♦ * L*iigaaget of Further I ndia *, pAget 71.73. 

t 1 do uot, howtvor, find that they are used In the aentenecs in Mr. Soppltt's grammar, the other hand, t find the relative avoided in the tame 
^F'MthAf.boofi doaeribed in the case of KAchdrI and Min, For Instance, ‘There was a big male which he fired at ' is turned thus ‘There wa| 
b bk main. ii, gl » Simllarljr, ‘The man whom I taw yesterday le rendered • The man yesterday teen * (page 4^>, 
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Languages, give ’ combined with the root of the principal verb. As in KAchdrI* adjectives are often 

verbs, and verbs are frequently compounded with other verbs. The 
other pirts of speech call for no remark, except that postpositions take the place of' 
prepositions, and conjunctions are very sparingly used. Short lists oof Kuki vocables 
will be found in Mr. Davis’s note and in the paragraph dealing with Kacha Naga. 
The numerals, which are noted below, are similar to those of the languages for which 
they are given in Mr. Davis’s note above : 


One 

en-kttt. 

Six 

guriik. 

Two 

en-nf. 

Seven 

siirf. 

Three 

cn-tdm. 

Eight 

gilrft. 

Four 

mill. 

Nine 

giiok. 

Five 

ringdh. 

Ten 

sh6m. 

1 note below a few other resemblances ; 



English. 

Kuki. 


Kilch&rl. 

Day 

shiin 


sdn. 

Water 

dui 


dui. 

Kgg 

fi-r-dui (fowl water) 

bi-dui (fowl water). 

Male 

ajai 


zal^i (sign of masculine). 

Blood 

ati 


th(fi. 

178. Lushai 

is the language of the Lushais, a tribe of the Kuki-Lushai family. It is 

Luahai. 

spoken in the tract of country to which the tribe has given 
its name, and also to a small extent in Cachar. From the 

comparison made by Mr. Soppitt, it appears 

that the structure of the sentences in the 

Kuki dialects and Lushai is very similar, but 

that there is 

a good deal of difference in 


the vocabulary. Out of 64 words given, 30 arc the same in Lushai and Rangkhol Kuki, 
and 1 1 more vary very slightly ; the. remaining 23 appear to be altogether different. 
The apparent differences could probably be considerably reduced in number if care were 
taken to see that the words compared are exact equivalents. 

179. Manipuri is spoken by the tribe of that name, which constitutes the dominant 

race in the Manipur State, and of which numerous settlers 
Muipnn. found in Cachar and Sylhet. The language is known to 

us through the gjrammar of the late Mr. Primrose.* 

The plural' of nouns denoting human beings is formed by adding ‘sing’ to the 
word. The plural of other nouns is denoted by the addition of some word meaning 
' all ’ or ‘ many ’. Inanimate objects are neuter. The gender of animate objects is shown 
by affixes, which vary according as men or animals are referred to. Adjectives undergo 
no change to denote gender or number. They appear to follow the noun. There 
are the usual personal, interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns, which are declined 
like nouns. Relative pronouns are not used, their place being taken by participles 
as in almost all the other* languages on this frontier. Conjugation is effected by 
affixes. to the root, as in KAchdri. Numerous tenses are given, but they all seem 
to be resolvable into three, the present ending in ‘i’or'li’, the past in ‘ 6 ’ or ‘ 16 ’, * 
and the future in ‘ gani ’ or ‘ g6 ’, continuance being expressed in all cases by the insertion 
of the letter ‘r’ before these affixes; distance by the similar insertion of ‘khl’; the, 
expectation of an equivalent by ‘khir’, &c. These particles apparently correspond jto , 
the intensitive particles used with the KAchAri verb.f The Manipuri verb has a negative 
form, as in the KAchAri and other languages, but it has not been very fully described/ . 
Some affinities of Manipuri with the Naga languages have been noted by Mr. Davis. 
There are also some points of resemblance to the Kuki>Lushai dialects ; but, ui..tbd ; 

* An earlier tad wmewhalicaiitkrilntchwuliinhM by Mr, bkatattntU tin AilitleSMMyol ' 

t In SirilVt KMktfl OnMUMf, me If, 
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Tlbeto- 

Burm^n* 


The Abor Miri group. 


Miri. 


absence of more det£led information than is at present available, it is difficult to say to LAOguages, 
which it is more nearly allied. The general opinion is that it is nearer akin to Kuki, but 
*this must’ perhaps still be considered an open question.* 

180. The last ^roup of Tibeto-Assam languages to be mentioned is the Abor Miri, 
in which I include Abor, Miri, and Dalla. Abor and Miri 
have been shown by Mr. Needham to be practically identical, 
while the differences exhibited by the Dafla idiom are not greater than those found 
to exist between some of the languages of the Bodo group. 

The Miri language has been made known to us by Mr. Needham ; and the brief 
notice of its grammar, which is given below for comparison 
with KdchAri, is abstracted from his work on the subject. 

Inanimate objects have no distinction of gender ; that of .animate objects is denoted 
by different words or by suffixes, which vary according as human beings or irrational 
animals are spoken of. There are two numbers, singular .and plural, the latter being 
formed by the addition of ‘ kiding ’. Case is denoted by the following .affixes : ‘ A ’ 

(nom.), ‘ em ’ (obj.), ‘ lok ’ (instr.), ‘ ma ’ (dat.), ‘ ka lok ’ (=^ of from, as in KAchdri) 

(abl.), ‘ka’ (gen.), and ‘la’ (loc.), all of which are added to the crude form without 
any modification. 

Adjectives usually precede, but sometimes also follow, the noun they qualify. 

They undergo no change for number or gender. The comparative is formed by 
adding ‘ punum ’, (= th,an) to the accusative of the noun and affixing the comparative 
sign ' ya ’ to the positive degree of the adjective. The superlative is formed by the 
insertion, of words signifying ‘than all’ before the comparative form of the adjective. 

The numerals do not go beyond ten, higher numbers being expressed by the addition 
of as many tens as may be required, ‘ twenty-one ’ being ‘ two-tens and one ’ and so 
forth. The numeral always follows its noun, and different prefixes .are used according 
to the class of objects referred to, such as ‘ dor ’ for animals, ‘ bor ’ for flat things, ‘ pui ’ 
for round things, &c. 

There are three personal pronouns, ‘ ngd ’ (I), ‘nA’ (thou), and ‘bui’ f (he or she). 

They have no distinction of gender, and are declined like nouns, except that the sign 
of the plural is different. The possessive is simply a modified form of the genitive of 
the personal pronoun. There is no relative pronoun, its place being supplied by the use of 
the participle, e.g., ‘ This is the man whom I saw yesterday ’, is rendered ‘ of me yesterdiiy 
seen man he this is’. The same end is also sometimes attained by the use of two simple 
predications, e.g., ‘ This is the deer which he .shot ’ may be rendered ‘ He shot a 
deer, this is it ’. The interrogative and demonstrative pronouns are declined much in 
the same way as nouns. The latter is repeated in a curious way, being used both before 
and after the noun it refers to. The use and conjugation of the verb is very similar to 
the KAchAri, the tenses being denoted by affixes, which are the same for all numbers 
and genders. The potential mood is similarly expressed by affixes, the use of a separate 
word, meaning ‘ to be able ’, being much more restricted than in KAchAri. The imperative 
is used only in the second person, and has a special affix instead of being the verbal stem, 
as in KAchAri. There is no passive voice. Causative verbs arc formed by affixing ‘ m6 
(=a make) to the stem of the main verb, and adding the conjugational terminations in 
the usual way. Compound verbs are formed much in the same way as in KAchAri, 
verbal roots being often compounded with other verbal roots or with various particles. 

• Adjectives and nouns are also sometimes conjugated as verbs. The negative verb is formed 
■ by the particle ‘ mA ’ or ‘ mAng ’, which sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the 
’ tense affix. The prohibitive form of the imperative is supplied by the addition of ‘ yokA ’ 
instead of the positive form ‘ toka ’ to the root. ‘ 

f, • tt'hM bwn with K«kl la Uw map, which wai picparcd before I reeeKwl Mr. Davirt note on.the languagca epoken In and aroonj 

-"..'UiiMHcl, . ’ 

to M neuter pmnil pronoviithi * Wnguiod ioitoad when neoemry. 
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....''.f?.'” h"' “I®”'' tw are frequently alsj formed by adding 

P« to the adjective. The place of prepositions is supplied, as in KSchiiri by 

rivTof'the K1 hr”" ffi"”" grammatical sketch tvlth that alrkd^ 

given of he Kdchiin suffices to show the very close grammatical . relationship which 
exists between the two languages. The vocabubrics, however, present very f^" ^ts 

Burm™aX"’ >" o' tit' Tibeto- 



ISI. 


Uur knowledge of the Dafla language is much less extended, and for an account 
Dafla. of it I am compelled to refer to Robinson’s short Note, 

than forty years ago* But this Note furnishes 

qmte enough matenal to prove clearly the close connection which exists between 
this language and the Miri. The general description of the gender, number, and 
wse of nouns given above applies also to Dafla, and so also does the description of the 
form and use of the adjective. The same similarity is found in the use of the 
pronouns and verbs, so far as one can judge from Robinson’s very incomplete 

account while the vocabulary contains numerous words closely allied to those &f 
the Min language : 


English. 

Arrow 

Brar 

Bird 

Blood 

Bone 

Brother 

Buffalo 

Call 

Chin 

Cook (7^) 

Crow 

Cry 

Cut 

Deaf 

Deep 

Earth 

Finger 

Fitb 


Dafla. 

Opok 

sutum 

patta 

ui 

solo 

boro (younger brother) 

mendak 

gokto 

choktdk 

nidngto 

pak 

kabto 

pato 

rongbepa 

arangpa 

k<5dc 

lAkcheng 

amc 


Miri. 

e4>uk. 
situm. 
prettang. 
i or iyc 

.i long (.soglong = jaw- 
bone). 

buirA, 

menjdk. 

gok. 

sokkdr. 

oying kur.t 

puiak. 

kap. 

pa. 

riibda 

dringd. 

kedd. 

lakkeng. 

umii. 


I could add considerably to this list, but the above seems sufficient to show how closely 
the vocabularies of the two tribes correspond. ^ 

182. Akil is the language of a tribe to the north of the Darrang district, and does 
Aiy. strictly belong to this province. Only nineteen persons 

have been returned as speaking it, and these are nearly 
all temporary visitors. I am not acquainted with any grammar of the language. 
The Reverend C. Hesselmeyer has given a list of words,! and another list will be 
found at page 238 of the late Sir George Campbell’s ‘ Languages of India ’. As, hoWev^' ^ 
the words given in the two lists differ as much from each other as from those of other ,>1 
languages, it seems useless to institute a comparison with other languages. . '' J 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ucngal, 1851. page 131. . ^ 

til#., to cook vegetables. Barbarous tribe* have very lew gcncwl abstract words, but use difftient expreision* for«jMek 
and It is this which adds considerably to the diffleulty of estimating the extent to which the vocabularies of two trtbM jim 
atifence of fuU and carefully collected lists of words, vocables appanntly dissimilar am really 
synOfQfmousa 

I Jonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. {lage sOi. 
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183. Singpho'or Kakhyen is spoken by a large tribe or group of tribes to the east Languages. 

Singplio Lakhimpur. Mr. Needham has written a grammar of^ ^ 

the language, of which I note the prominent features below. man. 
Inanimate objeci* are neuter. The gender of animate objects is shown either by 
distinct words or by suffixes, which vary according to the class of objects in question. 

In the case of human beings gender may also be shown by a prefix. The plural is not 
specially marked except when it is necessary to do so to avoid ambiguity, in which case 
some word meaning ‘ heap ’, ‘ crowd ’, &c., is added, the inflectional particle being affixed to 
the latter. Case is marked by terminations, as in Kdchiiri. The adjective usually 
follows, but may precede, the noun. Comparison is expressed by putting the noun 
in the ablative ca.se, or by adding a word meaning ‘ than Thus,' larger than ahorse’ 
is rendered ‘ horse-from large ’, or ' horse-than large ’. The formation of the superlative 
is the same, except that in this case ‘ gran ’, meaning ‘ exceedingly ’, is prefixed to the 
adjective. Negative adjectives are made by prefixing ‘ n ’. There are separate words for the 
numerals up to ten, for twenty, a hundred, and a thousand. Other numbers are expressed 
in multiples of these, ‘thirty-five,’ for instance, being ‘three-tens and five’. Numerals 
usually follow the noun, but occasionally precede it. There arc, as in Kdchdri, personal, 
interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns, but no relative, the place of the latter being 
taken by participial constructions. The pronouns are declined as in Kdchdri, except that 
the first and .second persons of the personal pronoun take a different form in the plural 
instead of a distinctive suffix. The place of the possessive is taken by the genitive of 
the personal pronoun. When relatives of the second and third persons are spoken of, a 
pronominal prefix is used as well. Thus, ‘your father’ is ‘nd-nh ningwa’ ‘of-youyour- 
father ’.* The infinitive is the simplest form of the verb. The other tenses are formed by 
suffixes, which undergo no change for the different numbers, persons, and genders- 
Potentiality is expressed by the addition of the word ‘ngul’ (— able) to the root, but this 
mood is used in the future tense only. Unlike the Kachari, there is no conditional mood ; 
participial constructions are used instead, e.g., ‘If 1 beat the child it will cry’ is 
expressed ‘Child beating shall cry will ’. There is no passive voice. The causative is 
formed by conjugating ‘sinun’ (to cause or authorise) after the imperative mood of the 
main verb. Intransitive verbs are made transitive by prefixing ‘ si ' or ‘ tsi ’. Compound 
verbs are extensively used, and are formed and conjugated as in Kd(;hilri, Miri, and other 
languages. There are said to be no intensitive particles. The negative is expressed by 
.the suppressed sound of ‘n’ prefixed to the verb. This particle may be prefixed to 
adjectives in the same way. Adverbs are either separate words, or are formed by adding 
‘ di ’ to the corresponding adjectives. They precede the verb or adjective to which 
they refer. Postpositions are used instead of prepositions. Conjunctions are very 
i^aringly used. 

Taken as a whole, although the grammar contains more points of difference from 
that of other Tibeto-Assam languages than usual, there are numerous marked points of 
resemblance. A comparison of the vocabulary with that of other languages shows that 
here also there are more differences than are found between other languages. But still 
numerous resemblances exist, a few of which are noted below :t 


BngHsh* 

Sin^ho. 

Other languages. 

English. 

Singpho. 

Other Languages. 

Water 

n'chin 

ishing (Manipuri). 

Eat 

sha 

za (Kachari), cha 

Fire 

wan . 

wfll (Garo). 

• 


(Manipuri). 

Fish 

ng&*shan 

ngA (Kficharl, Tibetan, 

See 

md 

nu (Kachari). 



&c.) 

Laugh 

rnani 

mini (Kachdri). 

Mother 

nH 

kntL (Kuki). 

Take 

la 

lang (Kdchdri), Ic 

Good 

gajfl, 

ksk (Kuki). 



(Angami), Idn 

Die 9 

si 

si (Manipuri). 



(Manipuri) 


' flM KkhUrl ' ttftngini num^la *. 

. lilt thowl the ittambJtne«idiicoy«ea out 9t» word! U«hRlC the words compaitd were found to correspond with thoM In one or other ol 

Ihi BitiiiAM iiimlMi. 

. 11 11 iipi If ^ 

...VObl. z 
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Languages. I 84 . The Mishmis live beyond the Dibrugarh frontier, and only a' few of them were 

found in British territory. There are three dialects,— 

Mjshmi. Chulikata, Digaru, and Mijhu, — the differences between which 

/> 

appe,ar to be considerable. The enumerators, however, made no distinction between 
them, and all three are shown under the general head ‘ Mishmi’. Mr. Needham has 
given a very brief sketch of the Digaru and Mijhu dialects and a vocabulary. The 
grammar appears to be not unlike that of other languages on this frontier, but the 
vocables are less similar. 1 give a few below : 


Entjlish. 

I^ignru. 

Mijhu. 


OiU‘ 

khin^ 

komo. 

A' ken (Dafla). 

'J"\vo 

kai-ing 

kin-ning 

nc (KAchdri), hi-ni (Mikir). 

Thrt'c 

ka-sang 

ka-sAm 

thAm (Kaehari), k.cthom (Mikir). 

Four 

ka-prei 

kam-briu 

brrd (KAchari). 

Five 

mitnga 

ka-lirn 

phanga (Mikir), niangi (Manipuri). 

Six 

ta-ni 

ka-tam 

da (KAchAri). 

Liquor 

yu 

si 

zu (Angdmi). 

Fire 

na-ming 

mai 

mai (Manipur mA (Kuki). 

Father 

na-ba 

ki-hai 

ApA (KAchari), ipA (Manipuri). 

Head 

kuru 

ki\ 

khara (KdchAri). 

Bird 

in’pia 

vvii 

VO (wa Mikir). 

VVat(T 

mac hi 

ti 

dui (KAchAri and Kuki, &c.). 

Eat 

than 

sha 

shA (Singpho), eha (Manipuri), zA 
(Kachari). 

Drink 

tAin 

tong 

1/ing (KAchAri), thung (Bhutia). 

Give 

hang 

P* 

pi (AngAmi, Mikir, an^ Manipuri). 

Go 

bo 

thai 

tilling (KAchAri), anbo (Garo). 

Die 

si 

si 

si (Manipuri and Singpho). 

Brin^ 

chi 

la 

lAbo (KachAri), lA (= take, Kuki), 


Tai Languages. 

185. The next family to be mentioned is the Tai or Shdn. It belongs to BurmJ*' 

rather than Assam, and the only tribes which speak it here 
Khamti, Phakial, Alton. _ , , ■ , • 1 • 

have immigrated within histone times. The census returns 

notice only three Shiln dialects, — Khdmti, PhdkidI, and Aiton. Ahom does not appear 

because the language has died out, and the people of the Ahom tribe now speak 

Assamese.* The small number of persons returned under the general head of ‘ Shdn * 

includes the descendants of , the Shdns who accompanied the Burmese in their invasion 

of the province, and settled down here* after their defeat by British troops, and also * 

some Aitons and Turungs. Ahom, Aiton, . Khdmti, and PhdkidI are all yery closely 

allied ; but I shall refrain from giving grammatical sketches of these languages, as their 

* Regarding this subject, Rai jogesh Chandra Chatturji Bahadur, Eitra ABsintant Commissioner, >«'rttes^ 

c 

*« Aliom, as u spoken language, is already extinct It is nowhere spoken, even in family circles. Some of the Deodhal^ Mohant,an<l Ryilongshavc itltt 
some written records of their old language, but these arc seldom consulted or used, except on rare occasions, for predictions and for invoking till dtfity 
% f nr rain in time of drought There are only a few elderly Men of the prikitly class who can decipher the Ahonl letters.^* 
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affinities are well known, and they differ only to a very slight extent from Siamese. Languages. 
They have a character of their own, derived from the Pali,* and to this must, doubtless, ~ 
be ascribed the fact that they have undergone so much less verbal change than has 
been found to ha^^e taken place amongst the languages of the Tibet o-I3urman family. 

186. The language of the Turungs has been described as Sh/m ; and for this reason, 
if for no other, it finds a place in this group. At my request, 

Lieutenant Gurdon very kindly sent me a vocabulary of 
their language, which I compared with lists of Aiton, Khiimti, and Ahom words, and 
found them to differ entirely. I then compared the Turung vocables with those of other 
languages, arid thus ascertained that they were word for word the same as Singpho. 

On communicating this fact to Lieutenant Gurdon, lu^ made further enquiries, 
and subsequently informed me that during their captivity amongst the Singphos.f 
the Turungs had not been permitted to speak their own language ; and, as a result of this, 
their language was almost entirely forgotten. At the present time he says that the 
Singpho language is almost (exclusively used amongst the rising generation, and that 
only the older Turungs know or remembt^r their old Shun dialect. Mr. Gurdon adds: 

In the chang (praycT-house) I saw two holy books: one was written in the Burmese 

character, and the other in what I sup[)0.se to be Shun.J Only two men, the bapus (priests), could 
read the latter, and only one of them could read the Burmese book. These priests interi)ret the 

scriptures to the pcciplc in Singpho, which all can talk and understand The rurungs 

must have been longer in the Singpho country than they like to admit. Why they still continue 
to talk Singpho I cannot understand, and they them.selvcs could not explain. § 

The vocables of the original language of the Turungs are in most cases identical 
with those of one or other of the Shan tribes in Assam. 


Khasi Languages. 

187. The Kh/isi languages are in every way dissimilar to those of the groups which 
have already been mentioned. At the census Khasi, 
Khtsi, Synteng, Dyko, Lyngam. Dyko, and Lyngam were returned as distinct 

languages, but it seems doubtful whether they are anything more than dialects. || In 
/iny case, their- close affinity to each other is so clear and well known, that it is 
unnecessary to illustrate it by reference to their grammar and vocables. I will, however, 
note a few of the leading features of the grammatical structure of the standard 
Khdsi dialect in order to show the vast difference that exists between these languages 
and those of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

All noun?, including the names of inanimate objects, are either masculine or feminine, 
the gender being denoted by the article f which precedes every noun. Nouns are not 
declined, the accidents of case being expressed, as in English, by prepositions. The 
plural is marked by the plural number of the article, the noun remaining unchanged. 
The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by prefixing * kham ’ more) to the* 
positive, and the superlative by affixing ^ tarn ^ (= to exceed). Ordinals, which do not 
exist in Tibeto-Burman languages, are formed by prefixing the adjectival sign ‘ ba to 
the corresponding cardinal number. There is a species of relative pronoun, which is 
formed by the use of the article with the conjunctive particle * ba ’ (— that). The verb 
is conjugated by means of prefixed auxiliaries, and undergoes no tcrminational changes. 

• Itftfemblcfl the Mon rather than the Cambadian type.— Forlx:*’ ‘ LanRuaije^ Further India,* p.'it'c 96. 

t Mention of thi« will be found further on In the caste chapter. 

1 1 sent a pAge of this book, with which Mr. Gurdon had furnished me, to Mr. Needham, who informed me that the idiom and charadcr verc 

rm KhAmtI. • 

I Mr. Needham euggeite that the reason is that Singpho is a much easier language than their ShiVn dialect. 

I Other dialeele are said to ealst, such as Batoa, Amwl. and UkaUong, but these were not distinguished b> the enumerators. The Lyngam .halcct li 
•AMto cMiUifl an admlxtuN of Garo forms and vocables. 

^ Thie l# really the third person of the personal pronoun, 



Languages. 

Khasl. 
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There is no real passive voice, the passive being expressed simply by the omission 
of the subject of the active verb. Thus, ‘ I was loved ’ is rendered ‘ loved me ’. A 
curious feature of the language is the way in which the different parts of speech are 
formed from one root. Thus ‘ bh.'t ’ is an adverb meaning ‘ well ‘ ba-bhA ’ is the 
corresponding adjective meaning ‘ good ‘ jing-bhA ’ the abstract noun ‘ goodness and 
‘ pyn-bhA ’ the causative verb ‘to improve’. Another peculiarity is the repetition of 
the article before the verb, e.g., ‘the man goes ’ is rendered ‘ the man he goes 

l88. Before closing this chapter it is advisable that I should explain wh.at might 

otherwise be considered to be discrepancie.'? between the 

DiKfcpMdM between iM^nage of persons shown .as speaking each language and the 

and cote tnWe. , , , • , 

number returned as belonging to the corresponding tribes. 

In Cachar the number of persons speaking Kiichdri exceeds that of the Kiichdris by 

race, because many call themselves Kshettriyas, but in most other districts there 

are more Kdchdris by race than by language, because the tribal speech is there being 

replaced by Assamese. The same explanation applies also in the case of other languages. 

A further explanation is that when people of these tribes become Musalmans or 

Christians, they are shown as Shekh or Native Christian as the case may be, and not 

under the tribal name, although they may still speak .their old language. Thus, in Cachar 

there are many Musalman Manipuris who have been entered as Shekh, while their 

language is still Manipuri, so that the number of persons speaking Manipuri naturally 

exceeds the number shown as such in the caste table.* In the Khasi .and Jaintia Hills 

the number of Khdsis by race is less than the number by language, because the former 

does not include those Khdsis who are Native Christians. 

In some few cases the difference is due to mistakes on the p.irt of the enumerators 
or in my office. As an instance of the former, I may mention the case of three Oraons 
in Lakhimpur who were returned by the enumerators as speaking Mikir, while in the 
latter category may be mentioned the four persons shown as speaking Akd in Lakhim- 
pur. The entry in the schedules in the caste and language columns was Akd, but as 
it seemed open to suspicion, I referred the matter to the Deputy Commissioner for 
local enquiry, the result of which showed that the persons in question were hill Miris, 
who are often called Anka or tattoed Miris by the people of the plains. Prior to the 
receipt of this reply, the language table had. been printed, so that in this table the 
persons iij. question were described as speaking the Akd language. In the caste 
table they have been rightly shown as Miris. 


* Somi! Mauipurift^cr« also, like tho KAcht^l*! antcretl lumpljr as Kshultriyas, and thus found no place In the figures showing Manipuris by race. 
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CHAPTER IX.^BIRTH PLACE. 

IMPERIAL TABLE XI AND PROVINCIAL TABLE VIII. 

189. I have already referred incidentally to the statistics of birth place in order to Birth place. 

Introductory renurka explain the variation in the population of districts and in 

connection with the distribution of the people by age and 
the proportions of the sexes. In the present chapter these statistics will be 
considered in somewhat greater detail. 

190. The migrations of the people may be divided into two classes. Firstly, migration 

between the different districts of the province itself^ which 
has been called intra-migration ; and, secondly, migration 

between this and other provinces, or ultra-migration. The direction and extent of 
intra- migration are shown graphically in the diagram facing this page, the figures 
corresponding to whi’ch are given in the following statement : 

Statement No* io() showing the inter^district movements of the population in Assam* 


Intra-migration. 
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Birth place. Statement No, log showing the inter-district movements of the population in Assam— contd. 
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+ 74/ 

+329 

+3,347 

+75 

—429 

-582 

-84 

-77 

-278 

-C25 

1 


.... 

+ 7,503 

( 

155 

163 

44 

20 


38 

1 

1 


146 



233 

768 

North Lushal . , < 

416 

11 



8 




281 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

711 


—SB/ 

+ 747 

+ 44 

+20 

! 

+0 

! 

+P.V 

+ 7 

+7 

—287 

+ 745 

.... 


+233 

+77 

Manipur 



.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

2,409 

.... 


•• 

.... 


1,744 

336 


17 

B] 

1 

8 

87 

16 

29 

.... 

233 

1 

4,887 


—7,744 

~33R 


-77 

-9 

-3 

-37 

-75 

-2,408 

-28 


-M3 

1 1 

• 

-4,537 


'T 1 

9.177 

24,701 

13,946 

1 

17,196 

4,463 

14,464 

e,689| 

6,069 

1,360 

2,668 

4,060 

711 

4,837 

109,301 

Total., 

36,698 

6,893 

6,388 

6,688 

11,796 

1 

7,796 

18,087 

8,404 

14,106 

8,867 

6,863 

788 

.... 

109,301 


- 78,497 

+i9,80j 

+8,608 

i 

+ 70,503 

-7..M3 

+6fi69 

-5,388 

-3,886^ 

-72,745 

-7J«>8 

-7,fi0l 

-77 

+4,537 



Nil fF..— The firat row of figure* aKalost each Uistrict in column 1 «howB the grow immigration into tliat Uistrict from the diatricts along the 
top of the form; the second row shows the emigration to those disttricts, and the third row the net result. 


• 191. The results will be dealt with for each district separately in subsequent para* 
graphs. The general fact presented by these figures is that they show a steady movement 
from the more densely peopled districts of the west to the sparsely inhabited tracts further 
east. Thus, Sylhet has given 21,626 persons to Cachar, but has only got in their place* 
4,312 people from that district. The census shows 8,014 persons born in Goalpara to 
be living in districts higher up the valley of the Brahmaputra, but only 3,350 persons 
born in those districts were enumerated in Goalpara. Similarly, 13,057 natives 
of Kamrup were found in Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur, against' 
only 2,117 natives of these districts in Kamrup. Nowgong has given 2,138 people 
to Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, but has received only 894 in return. Dafirang forms ao\ 
exception to the general rule, as it has gained 1,889 persons from Sibsagar and Lakhim*' 
pur, and has lost only 1 ,699, The rule, however, again holds good in the case of Sibsagar,. 
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as it has lost 4,039 persons to Lakhimpur, while the corresponding gain only amounts to Birth place. 
3,983. In*the hills migration is much less prevalent. All the hill districts have benefited 
at the expense of the contiguous plains districts ; but, except in the N.aga I lills, where 
there are numerous immigrants from the Mikir Hills in Nowgong and from North 
Cachar, there is not the same tendency on the part of the inhabitants of the hills 
themselves to move eastwards, which has been noticed in the case of the people of the 
plains districts. 


Most of this intra-migration is to be attributed to those slight movements of the 
people which arc due to their having shifted their cultivation a few miles, — a change 
which, through the accident of boundary, has brought them within the limits of an 
adjoining district. The migration to other than adjacent districts is very slight, and 
what little of it there is, is due mainly to the recruitment in Goalp.ara and Kamrup of 
coolies for the tea gardens of Upper Assam. 


The amount of migration between the v.alleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma is 
very slight. Only 1,243 persons have gone from the former to the latter, and only 1,786 
from the Surma Valley to the Brahmaputra Valley.* 


192. The results of ultra-migration, i.e., of the movements of the population between 
UltrA-migration. province and other countries, are noted below : 


Statement No.\ no, showing the results of ultra-migration. 


Place wheue Cinm'm.h. 

I'l 

tn 

c 

u 

CO 

Centra. Provin- 
ces. 


c 

b . 

</■ lA 

■^1 

ii 

y: 

To 

f? 

a 

■i 

a 

a 

a. 

S 

* 

a 

J5 

.ft 

1 

fc 

6 

Total. 


'Cacljar Plain** 

711 , .Wfi 

038 

1,072 

13,338 

141 

75 

174 

828 

92,707 


SylljL-t 

78,288 

480 

5,672 

29,957 

102 

178 

150 

248 

116,070 


Cioalpnrn . . 

40,201 


80 

3,267 

47 

791 

10 

Ol'.M 

45,180 


Kamrup 

7,(151 

78 

5 

1,549 

71 

709 

15 

1,336 

11,413 


Darrang 

,18,898 

408 

892 

1,424 

100 

4H 

102 

2,171 

44,765 


Nowgoug 

14,f.87 

237 

850 

088 

20 

302 

41 

405 

1(!,B50 

Censused in A(w.am, but 
born m other pnu inccs/ 

Sibsagar 

82,(1(18 

5(13 

1,404 

2,833 

MS 

i.oe.'i 

130 

1,18:' 

89,963 


I.akhimpur .. 

70,134 

1,243 

1,211 

4,084 

103 

1,141 

153 

2,609 

80,737 


North Cachar 

15 



2 

.... 



23 

40 


Naga Hills .. 

418 

1 

1 

124 

18 

85 

1 ’ 

1,018 

1,663 


Khasi and Jaintia Mills.. 

1.112 

17 

10 

428 

54 

53 

44 

1,180 

2,898 


,^Garo Mills 

7,680 

3 

6 

72 

5 

7 

3 

811 

8,072 

Total cenBused In 
other provlnoeB 

North f.iishai 

02 

1 

1 

no 

39 


7 

1,020 

1,256 

AsBam, but bom In i 

418,300 

3,844 

1 

10,054 

67,861 

836 

4,877 

831 

13,410 

510,072 

Dorn In Assam, but censused in other iirovinrcs .. 

40,704 

16 

79 1 

1,790 

96 



82(1 

48,611 

Hot gain or loss 



+377,050 

+3,828 

+10,676 

+66,001 

+740 

+4,877 

+ 831 

+12.403 

+407,001 


There has been an enormous influx of foreigners into Assam, but the correspond- 
ing exodus is comparatively small. This result is what would naturally be expected, as 
Assam is a fertile but sparsely peopled country with a large demand for labour. The total 
number of immigrants is 510,672, or 9 32 per cent, of the total population. Of these, 
397,301 are males and 213,371 are females. The percentage of immigrant males to the 
total number of rtiales in the province is io'54 per cent., while that of immigrant females is 
, only 8'03 per cent, of the total number of women. The effect which these figures have 
lad on the prd^ortions of the sexes has already been noticed. 

* Itxclttdlng migranti between Cachar and Nowgoog, most of whom arc migrants to and from the North Cachar subdivision, which can scarce!)^ 
to be a part of the Surma Valley. 
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Birth place. ipS- The Immigrants consist of two classes : those who come from the neighbouring 

districts of Bengal to take up land for cultivation in Sylhet, 
di8triS?"(rf b/^. the Garo Hills, and Goalpara (who belong to the category 

of inter, rather than of ultra, migrants) v^nd those who leave 
their more distant homes for purposes of trade, or to meet the demand for labour on tea 
gardens and elsewhere. In order to bring out the proportion which the number of each 
class bears to the total immigrant population, and to show the parts of Bengal which 
contribute most largely to the influx, it was thought desirable to tabulate the birth 
place return, so far as it relates to persons born in Bengal, in greater detail than is 
necessary in other provinces. The result is exhibited in Imperial Table XI. A short 
abstract is given below : 


Statement No. iii, showing the birth places of the immigrants from Bengal. 


District. 

I 

0. 
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ja 

be 

a 



1 

pa 


r. 

<4 

a 

c« 

7i 

a. 

. 

Z 

i 

& 


ti 

I 
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•o 

*3 

§ 

a, 
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H 

X 

8. 

a, 

H 

6 

?. 

i 

1 

,2 

ja 

u 

i 

ct 

n. 

•-» 


ja 

c 

i4 

t/) 

1 

u 

6 

B 

U 

1 

0 

l| 

h" 

3 

Cachar Plains .. 

25 

418 

lie 

776 

11 

1 

n 

i,864 

3,046 

38,957 

22,131 

936 

1 

20,112 

75.753 

76,556 

Sylhet 

878 

10,819 

. 18,608 

4,647 

28 

s 

a 

)18,881 

3.:t84 

19,893 

13,304 

1,016 

. 1 

11,760 

40,407 

78,288 

Goalpara 


'ao 

3,609 

1,176 

22,788 

1,217 

164 


816 

034 

0,812 

86 


0,870 

is,m 

40m 

Kamrup 


18 

294 

881 

567 

94 

6 


8.19 

1,797 

1,763 

102 


1,847 

6,368 

7fi61 

Darrang 


e 

60 

448 

150 

118 

14 

788 

1,538 

36,466 

3,492 

068 


0,240 

38,100 

38,898 

Nowgong 


11 

76 

446 

164 

88 

3 

73B 

762 

9,687 

1,677 

192 

3 

1,780 

J3fi61 

14,687 

.Sihsiigar ' .. 


B 

83 

392 

41 

7 

3 

6S9 

8,812 

68,688 

11,718 

497 

6 

12,919 

62,139 

82,868 

' (.akhimpur 


13 

33 

486 

17 

26 

a 

676 

4,573 

49,807 

6,881 

652 

•* 

8,145 

69fi68 

70m 

North Cachar 


8 


2 




4 


1 

1 

5 


4 

U 


Naga HilU 


3 

! c 

14 

8 

3 

5 

36 

3 

34 

SOI 

4 


136 

377 

413 

Khan! and Jatntia Hills 

1 

82 

118 

lie 

12 

3 

3 

S83 

1 

49 

460 

S3 

6 

S9] 

629 

1,118 

Garo Hills.. 


8 

1,814 

178 

3,868 

8 


6m 

1 

9 

101 

6 

1 

1,084 

1,800 

7,m 

North Lushai (Cit il and 
Milit.-«r>'), 


.... 


7 

1 

- 

- 

6 

•• 

3 

43 



89 

84 

98 

Total for the pro- 
vince • • 

004 

U361 

17,799j 

1 

8,916 

27,654 

1,511 

201 

1 

68,34618,294 

190,774 

68,234 

3,874 

16 

68.622| 860,014 

418,860 


194. Out of 68,346 Immigrants from the neighbouring districts of Bengal, 62,729 

were censused in contiguous districts of Assam, and only 
Culthntmg umnigfanti. in the other districts of the province. It maybe 

assumed that the majority of these 62,729 immigrants from contiguous districts are 
cultivators, who have only come short distances from their homes.* Similarly, we may 
take ’ it for granted that the larger part of the 32,903 natives of Assam who ate 
shown by the Bengal return to have been censused in Hill Tipperah, Tipperah, Mymen- 
singh, Dacca, Rangpur, Kuch Behar, and Jalpaiguri are cultivators from Sylhet, the 
Garo Hills, and Goalpara, who have crossed the frontier to take up land. Deducting 
these, it appears that Assam has gained by these minor inter-provincial migrations 
to the extent of 29,826. ” 

195. Turning now to the more characteristic form of immigration, i.e., of traders anJ 

coolies from a distance, it may be noted that the total 
Tea cardan mut^^ranb. number is 448,393. It is difficult to analyse the constitutioB 

of this section of the immigrant population with any pretence to exactness ; but we shall 
probably not be very far wrong, if we take the immigrants to tea gardens to be repr©* 
sented by the total number of persons coming from Bengal, excluding the seven adjadent 
districts already mentioned, together with those from the Central Provinces, MadtSSj 

» No doubt many (eipeclally amongst thow born In Dacca) arc alio tradtfi and boatman ibut the great malority art euUtvatori, 
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Distribution of the different 
classes of tea garden immigrants. 


the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. No doubt, some persons from these parts Birth place, 
did not came to Assam to work on the tea gardens, but their number may be disregarded, 

• as balanced by immigrants who came to the province as coolies from other parts of India, not 
included in this lis4, such, for instance, as the adjacent districts of Bengal, Rajputana, and 
Nipal. On this assumption, it appears that the total number of persons who were originally 
attracted to the province by the tea gardens is approximately 423, 1 99, or nearly 83 per cent, 
of the total number of immigrants, and 7 7 cent, of the total population of the province. 

These figures furnish an eloquent comment on the extent to which the tea industry has 
aided in the development of the province, but they nevertheless fail to show its full effect, 
for they include only the number of persons who have been recruited to work on the 
gardens, and do not include the additions to the population which have resulted from the 
increased trade which has followed in its wake, and has attracted a far larger number of 
traders from Dacca, Rajputana, and other places than would otherwise have come to Assam. 

196. The class of tea garden labourers who are recruited for the different districts is 
recorded in the annual immigration reports, and to dwell on 
the subject here would be merely to repeat what is already 
generally known. Briefly, it may be stated that more than 

half the total number of immigrants from Chota Nagpur are found in Sibsagarand 
Lakhimpur, that Cachar takes one-third of the total number of immigrants from Behar, 
an^ more than half the remainder go to Sylhet and Sibsagar. More than half the persons 
born in Orissa are found in Sylhet and Cachar, but the total number of coolies from this 
part of Bengal is still very small. Nearly a third of the Central Provinces coolies find their 
way to Lakhimpur, while more than half of those from Madras and the North-Western 
Provinces go to Sylhet. 

197. Excluding immigrants to tea-gardens and cultivators who have entered Sylhet, the 

Caro Hills, and Goalpara from the contiguous Bengal districts. 

Other classes of immigrants. / ^ • ..l . r ’ n 

the only immigration of any account is that trom Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Rangpur in Bengal to districts other than Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, 
and the immigration from Rajputana, Bhutan, and Nipal and from the British Islands. 

The foreigners from Dacca, Mymensingh, and Rangpurarechiefly traders, boatmen, 
and khalasts on the mail and cargo steamers. Those from Rajputana are nearly all of them 
Marwari merchants, who trade in articles of country produce, sell all sorts of hardware and 
otherarticles, and act as money-changers, bankers, and general agents to the managers of 
tea-gardens. More than two-fifths of the toUd number of these energetic traders are found 
in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where rubber, opium, and tea-gardens form the chief attraction ; 
half of the remainder reside in Kamrup and Goalpara, the centres of the mustard trade. 
Comparatively few arerfound in the Surma Valley, where the opportunities for their 
peculiar kind of trade are fewer, and the indigenous dealers are keener competitors than 
those of th^ Assam Valley. The persons from Bhutan and Tibet (the distinction between 
which countries was perhaps not always clearly understood by the enumerators) are 
mostly temporary visitors, who come down to the plains of Kamrup .and Darrang 
during the cold season, to barter salt, musk, and spices for rice, and leave again at the 
commencement of the hot weather. The natives of Nipal are, for the most part, 
jpersons who were originally recruited for the local regiments and military police battalions, 
many pf whom settle down in the province as herdsmen, rubber-cutters, &c., after 
the expiry of their term of service. The majority of the persons from the British 
Islands, as will be seen from the occupation table, are officers in the civil and military 
service of Government or tea planters. It must be remembered that there are more 
Englishmen in the province than are shown in the birth place table, as ^ the latter 
only includes# such as are British born. The true number of persons of British 
nationality, irrespective of their place of birth, will be found in table XVI. 


vot. I* 
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Comparison with x88i. 


Attempt to estimate the actual 
annual immigration. 


Among the minor heads of birth place, Afghanistan alone deserves separate mention. 
Of the 319 persons shown as born in that country, nearlyall are probably Cabidi pedlars, 
who wander about the country during the cold weather, and sell Cabuli cloths, perfumes, 
and dried fruits and walnuts. Very few of them remain permanent iy in the province, 
and I only know of two permanent shops of which Cabulis arc the proprietors. 

198. The growth of the foreign born population since 1881 has been very striking. 
The total number of immigrants then returned was only 
280,609, against 510,672 on the present occasion. The 

difference is mainly due to the figures for Bengal,' from which province there are now 
418,360 persons resident in Assam, against only 221,256 ten years ago. The number 
of immigrants from Madras has risen from 753 to 10,654, immigrants from 

the Central Provinces from 825 to 3,844. In the case of the North-Western 
Provinces the increase is much less marked, the figures being 57,851 and 48,802 at the 
present census and in 1881 respectively. The only head of any importance under which 
there is a decrease is in the number of natives of Bhutan and Tibet who were censused in 
this province. In 1881 the number amounted to 1,367, and this has now fallen to 1,151, 
This result corroborates the observation of local officers, who for several years past have 
reported that the number of Bhutias visiting the plains is decreasing. 

199. The difference between the number of foreigners now and ten years ago by no 
means represents the total amount of immigration that 
has taken place. Death is at least as busy amongst the 
immigrants as amongst the indigenous inhabitants, and 

a considerable annual influx would have been needed simply to maintain the 
number of the foreign born censused here in 1881. At the very moderate estimate 
of an annual decrement of 35 per 1,000 on account of deaths and departures, the 280,609 
persons censused in Assam in 1881 would have fallen to 197,494 at the close of the 
decade, had no new immigrants come to swell their numbers. There must, therefore, 
have been a sufficient number of new immigrants to make up for this loss, as well 
as to cause the net increase which has taken place and also to fill up the vacancies 
annually occurring amongst the ranks of the new immigrants. Taking the annual losses 
from all causes amongst these new arrivals to amount to 40 per 1,000 (which is perhaps an 
unduly low estimate) and assuming an equal number of persons to have immigrated 
annually, I calculate that the number of immigrants during each year of the decade 
must have amounted to close upon 39,000.* 

200. It would be interesting if the results of the census could be utilised to throw 

light on the question as to how far tea garden coolies settle 

Extent to which tea garden im- ” . , ^ . -ri- 

migrantimake Assam their home, down in the province after the expgy of their agreements 

which has from time to time formed the subject of enquiry 
or speculation. Unfortunately, exact figures are not available to show how many of the 
foreign born came to the province as garden coolies. From the more detailed 
information regarding the birth place of foreigners, which has been furni.shed at the 
present census, it is possible to frame a fairly accurate approximation to the real pro- 
portion, but the same particulars arc not available in the return for 1881. We may, 
however, I think, assume that the immigrants to tea gardens in 1881 bore the same 


* This figure is Arrived at asfolltnsrs ; The net increase during the ten years is 130,063, and .adding to this the loss owing to deaths, Sec, amongst 
the itumiKrant population of 1881 (83,110, the total increase to lie accounted for is 313,178. 

Ixt X X, the numiier of immigrants annually, 

andr 3 iinnual loss pej head auiungst tlicsc new arrivids v '040 (by hypothesis). 

Then, tlic number of immigrants who tame to the promce in 1881 remaining .line at the close of the decade will be x a M (•gCo)*’* 

Similarly, those of 188a will Ik » (-pOd®), 8cc., 

and the total survivors of the amiual immigrants will be x ('peo'* -f ’gOo* + *960 " + &c, + *96o)a3i3,i7a whence x = *38,933. This is the 

lowest possible r#lc of immigration. In Chapter IV I have shown that the annual death rate on the total population is 43 per 1,000, and although 
this Includes ail exceptionally hca>y mortality amongst (hildrcn, who form a very small proportion of the immigrants to the prlvincc, it is well knowtt 
that the mortality amongst new arrl\.'ils is heavier than amongst natives of the province of the same age, so that whatever error may attach to my 
estimate of a death rate of 35 per t,ooo for old settlers and 40 per 1,000 for new arrivals, it seems certain that it errs In being below rather tlian above tht 
true death rate. 
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• 

proportion to ihe total number of immi^rrants which is estimated to exist in the return Birthplace, 
^forthe present census. On this assumption, the increase in this section of the immigrant 
population during the docennium .amounts to 190,9^2. 

The annual number of immigrants to tea gardens is known from the statistics 
statemnit No. ii2,sh(n^{ng the maintained under the Labour Act, an abstract of which is mven 

tmnutd tmimgrulion to tea • ,i * r* i i 

gardens as reported in the margin. Calculating the death rate among these new 

arrivals to amount to 40 per 1,000, the total increase during 
the decade would have amounted to 215,622, if none of 
these immignants had left the province. If, therefore, my 
estimate of the proportion of the tea garden emignuUs to 
I the tot, il number of immigrants in 1881 and 1891 and my 
I estimate of the death rate is correct, it appears that the real 
increase amongst this class is le.ss by 24,670 than it would 
have been had noru^ of them returned to their country. In 
other Avords, not more than 24,670 out of the total number 
of garden immigrants returned to their country during the 
decade. Roughly speaking, it may be .said that at the most 
only 5 to 10 per cent, of the coolie population le.ave Assam after 
their agreements have expired.* This conclusion corroborates 
the results .arrived at by special enquiries on the subject in 
1888 .and 1889, which have been summed up .as follows : 

ih(‘ proportion of tinu-<'xpir(‘(l immigrant.s who return to tlnir lionu‘s after the 
completion of their garihai contracts is very .small, and as regards the number who do 
go honu! with the intention of not returning to the g.inhm, cases are n'ported from evcTy 
di.strict, in which they luuc, alter somt' lapse of time*, in some instances of many years, 
returned to the garden in preference to remaining at home, occasionally bringing up friends 
and relations with tln m. TIk^ majority of tim(!-expired immigrants remain on at the garden, 
eitluT renewing their contracts or otherwise; the minority settle down in the provinct', 
and either follow .agric ultural pursuits, taking up land directly under Government or as tenants 
of landholders or subbuiants of other ryot.s, or h.av(‘ n'sort to otluT occupations, such as 
cartrnen, petty traders, domestic servants, &c., or work as labourers on their own .ai count 
on the roads and in the bazars and principal towns of the province. They thus sup[)ly a 
want which could not otherwise' b(’ satisfied, as natives of tlu' province are not, to any t'xtcnl 
wqrth spc.aking of, available for many of the occupations which tin* time-expired immigrants follow. 

201 . The total number of foreign born coolies on tea g.irdcns .amounts to 326,086, f 

.so th.'it out of 423,199 persons who ;irc estimated to have 
have taken to other occupations. originally entered the province as coolies, 97, 113 have left 

the gardens and settled down to the other pursuits mentioned 
in^ the foregoing quotation. The quantity of land held direct from Government by 
ex*tea-gardcn coolies is returned as 25,315 acres in 1888, 28,376 in 1889, and 32,360 in 
1890. Although these figures .do not include the area cultivated by time-expired immi- 
grants on land other than what they hold direct from Government, and although the whole 
of the land so held is probably not included, nevertheless, as there has been no change in 
the manner of collecting this information during these three years, these figures, defective 
• as they are, may be taken as proving that the amount of land reclaimed by this class 
is rapidly increasing, and that the annual inmiigration to tea gardens is a gain not 
only to the tea industry, for w^hich the coolies are in the first instance imported, 
but also to the general development of the province, f 

* in calculating the pcrcuntai'e, the immigrant population alrcnily In the province in iS8i must hi; included as well .is tiic new immigrants. It h 
probable, as already explained, that 40 per 1,000 Is too low a death rate, in whuh case the numlKT of persons returning to their country will Imi less tlun 
1 have stated above. ^ 

t Provincial Table Vlll. 

t It sliould, however, be mentiorted that ta8,?4J persons born In Assam were censused within garden limits, and that, althmiKh the great majonly 
of thtie were doubtless cultivators or the childrcu of Immigrants born after tlicur arrival In the province, some of them were also persons who 
liad given up cultUatlon, either wholly or In part, to work as garden coolies. 
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202. The total number of persons born In Assam but ceni 
shown in the following statement : 


'ovinces is 


Statement No. jij, showing the numhet of persons born in Assatiiiit'Ctlft f other 

provinces. 
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203. The proportions of the sexes amongst migrants vary considjerably. When 
migration is between two adjacent ^stiicts,' the excels 
111^™^^'*°**^**'*******'"*"*^* of males is not, as a rule, very marked,* Thus, the number 

of females is very nearly equal to that of males amongst 
the migrants from Cachar to Sylhet, froa|.'N^gQRg tO.PaiOl^ at^dsj^ipaga Hills, 
and from Sibsagar to Lakhimpur, 't)Ke to the 

Naga Hills females actually prcpo5||i^a^|t; the^s)^. v ^ 
takes place is at a distance, the ‘ the case 
of Katnrup, there is a special explanatiOT females 

(only 30 to 100 males). A good deal of the , emigration, from thi8;,;i^^t is only 
temporary, and consists of Kilchiiris, who leavqi.,.^eit hqmes fotv,a !fc|r months of 
the cold weather to work on tea gardens in Upper As^th, and neaHy all of these 


temporary emigrants are males. , . , . , 

The proportions of the 

statement No. 114^ showing the 
number of females per 100 
males amongst the immigrants 
from other provinces. 
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TDE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS, 


» 9 ? 


Statement ATo, 7/5, showing the naiives of Assoni 
censHsed in adjacent distyids uf HengnL 


l^ART II., CHAP. IX.] 

ISI ^ 

204.^ ^he emigration from Assam to other provinces, the details of which have been Birth place, 
^ given in statement No. 1 13 above, is insi^nilicanl. The total 
provinces. ^ number of Assam born persons censused elsewhere is only 

43,611, and of these 40,704 have gone no further than 
Bengal. In fact, their distribution in Bengal is confined chiefly to districts contiguous 

to Assam, which account for five-sixths of the 
total number of the natives of this province who 
were censused in Bc^ngal. These persons, like 
i-he immigrants from the same districts, are mostly 
cultivators w'ho have shifted their hom(‘S a lew 
miles and have thus found themselviis in Bengal. 

They are not true emigrants. Of the 1,098 
natives of Assam censused in Calcutta, some arc 
shopkeepers from Sylhel and others arc students 
and other temporary visitors, who will eventually 
return to Assam. The Assam born persons 
censused in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, in the Punjab and Mysore are probably the children of natives of thosi* provinces 
who formerly emigrated to Assam and subsequently returned to their own homes. 

The emigrants wha have gone to Burma are mostly Kacharis and Mcchos in tlic 
military police battalions, with a small sprinkling of traders from Sylhet. The natives of 
Assam who were censused in the Andamans are doubtless all of them involuntary 
visitors who are serving put their sentences of transportation. 


Diitrict. 

Pupulation. 

Tippcrah 

o.aie 

Mvnicnsmgh 

13,180 

D.'iLra ,, ,, .. 

4,877 

Ratigpur 

1.610 

Kuch Ikliar 

4,117 

Jalpaigiiri .. 

804 

Total 

82,903 


Examination of the figures by 
districts. 


205. I will now examine briefly the statistics of migration for each district Individually. 
The total amount of migration, with its destination, h.is 
already been shown for e.ich district in sl.Uement No, 113 

above. In the following paragraphs this inform:ition will not 
be repeated, but will be supplemented by proportional figures showing the percentage of 
persons bom in each district who have gone elsewhere, .and the percentage which the 
indigenous and foreign bom population respectively bears to the total population censused 
in each district. 

• 

206. In discussing birth place, it is necessary to take Cachar Plains and North Cachar 

together, the reason being, as already ex- 


Statement No. tt 6 , Shoving the distribution per tjooo of 
persons bom and of persons censused in Cachar. 


plained, that at the census no dislinetion 
was drawn between the persons born in 
these two portions of the Cachar district. 
Out of every 1,000 persons born in the 
district, 967 were found there at the time 
of the census, and 33 were living in other 
parts of the province, Although the 
figures do not show it, it may safely be 
assumed that the bulk of the emigrants 
to Sylhet (4,322) are from Cachar Plains, 
while those to Nowgong, the Naga Hills, 
and the 'Kh^iu and Jaintia Hills are from the North Cachar subdivision. Of the 
persons ji&o have migrated to Cachar from other districts of the province, only 
a i8 were in North Cachar, the remainder (25,380) being resident in the plains 

from Sylhet, 1,714 from 
The number o( settlers from 

other pariili^iMun Isinagnlficant. • 


B()R{4 IN Cachar. 

Cknkuseo in Cachar. . 
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Num- 
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Total 00 
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Total 

iSioo] 


a i8 were', ^nnd in North Cachar, the remainder (25,380) be 
portion district Of the latter. 21,626 have come 

Manipur, 11 ^1^8 7 from the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The 
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Birth place. Of the foreigners, with the exception of the small number contributed by the 
civil and military and the trading element in the sadr station, nearly all art persons 
who originally came to the district to work as coolies on tea gardens. The number 
of foreigners from other provinces exceeds 25 per cent, of the* total population, 
and that of settlers from other districts amounts to nearly 7 per cent. 


207. Only 12 persons out of every 1,000 

Sylhct. 

Slate ment No. ii7i showtntjr the distribution per ifioo of 
persons born and of persons censuscd in the Sylhet 
district. 


Bokn in Sylhet. 
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per 
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1 llurnin 

Ntiinher 
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Sylhet 

088 

Sylhet 

944 

Other distruti .. 

12 

Other districts of Assant, 

3 



Other countries 

hi 

Total 

1.000 

Total 

1.000 


settlers in 
is only 3 


Sylhet from other districts bears 
per 1. 000. The immigrants from 


born in Sylhet were censused in other 
parts of Assam, and of these nearly all 
were found in Cachar. The real number 
of natives of Sylhet who have left the 
district is, however, considerably larger 
than would appear from this statement, 
as it is probable that the greater number 
of persons shown as born in Assam in 
the Bengal return for Mymensingh, 
Tipperah, and Dacca came from the 
Sylhet district. If we include these, the 
proportion of persons born in Sylhet 
who have migrated elsewhere rises to 
24 per 1,000. Th» ratio which the 
to the total population of the province 
other provinces, however, are more 


numerous, being in fact over 5 per cent, of the total population. 


208. Of the persons born in Goalpara, q 66 in every 1,000 were censused there, and 

■34 in other districts of the province. 
But, as in the case of Sylhet, there has 
been a good deal of emigration to 
adjacent Bengal districts, and if we 
assume, as I think we are justified in 
doing, that nearly all the persons in 
Rangpur, Kuch Behar, and Jalpaiguri 
who were returned as born in Assam wefe 
emigrants from Goalpara, the true propor- 
tion of emigrants to every 1,000 persons 
born in the district will be 47. Out of 
every 1,000 persons censused in the dis- 
trict, 1 2 were settlers from other districts 
of Assam, too were immigrants from 
outside the province, and 888 were born in the district. The number of immigrants 
from other provinces is remarkable, and more so when it is borne in mind that Goalpara 
is not a tea district, and that the great majority of its foreign bortf population are 
ordinary cultivators. Out of the 27,983 immigrants from the contiguous districts of 
Bengal, no less than 22,788 come from one district, Rangpur ; 2,609 come from 
Mymensingh; 1,217 from Kuch Behar; and 1,176 from Dacca. The return shows 
that 6,512 persons have immigrated from Behar, a circumstance which has not been 
noticed in the Deputy Commissioner's report. On the face of it, this result seemed 
somewhat improbable, and as people in Assam often speak loosely of Behar when they 
really mean Kuch Behar, I thought at first that the number probably inc^fided many 
persons born in that State. I therefore again examined the schedules and found that 
in nearly all cases the exact birth district had been entered, and that the castes of the 
people in question were chiefly up-country castes. There is therefore no room for. 


Goalpara. 


Siatemcni No. 118, showing the distribution per 1,000 
of persons born and of persons censused in the Goalpara 
district. 


BorninGoali’aka. 
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doubting the figured returned. Up-country men are largely employed by the zamindars Birth place, 
as chaprassies and lathiah^ and this may account for their presence in the district in 
• such larjje numbers.* 

% 

209. In Kamrup the emigration which has taken place differs very little from the 
Kamrup. corresponding immigration. Out of every 

Staiemeni No. iiq^ showing the distribution per 1,000 persons bom 111 the district, 2 ^ 

of persons born and of persons censused in the Kamrup were found ill Other parts of the province 

at the time of the census, while 28 
persons per 1, 000 enumerated in the 
district were settlers from outside the 
district. Of the emigrants from the 
district, 2,633 found in Goal para, 

4,680 in Darrang, 2,106 in Nowgong, 

4,296 in Sibsagar, and 1,975 in Lakhim- 
pur. Of the immigrants, 10 out of every 
28 were from Goal para, Darrang, and 
other districts of Assam, and the remaining i8 from other countries. 
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210 . The emigrants from Darrang go chiefly to Kamrup (1,045), Nowgong (1,553), 

and Sibsagar (1,086). But the total 


• Darrang. 

Statement No. 120^ showing the distribution per 7,000 
of persons born and of persons censused in the Darrang 
district. 


number of persons born in the district who 
leave it is very small, being only 17 
out of every 1,000. The number of 
immigrants, on the other hand, is 
considerable. Out of every 1 ,000 persons 
censused in the district, 38 arc settlers 
from other districts, and 146 from other 
provinces. The former includes 1,002 
persons from Goalpara, 4,680 from 
Kamrup, 3,447 Nowgong, 875 

from Sibsagar, and 1,014 Lakhim- 
pur. Most of the immigrants from 
Nowgong and many of those from Kamrup are probably cultivators, who have crossed 
the boundary and taken up land for cultivation in the Mangaldai subdivision. The remain- 
ing immigrants from other districts have in all probability gone to the sadr subdivision. 
The Immigrants from other provinces are for the most part coolies recruited for the 
tea gardens of Tezpur and Bishnath. 
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21 1. The proportion of emigrants from Nowgong is 43 persons per 1,000 born 

in that district. Nearly half of these 
(7,065) have gone to the Naga Hills,t 
and of the remainder, nearly half were 
censused in Darrang, 1,645 were found 
in Sibsagar, 704 in Kamrup, and 
smaller numbers in other districts. Of 
the persons censused in the district 
928 per 1,000 were born in It, 23 per 
1,000 have immigrated from Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, and other parts of 
Assam, and 49 from other provinces. 


Nowgong. 

Statement No. 12 showing the distribution per ifioo of 
persons born and of persons censused in the Nowgong 
district. 


Horn in Nowoono. 
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• A forett tvrvey was proceeding at the time, and doubtlcsi many of the amins employed were also natives of Debar districts, 
t Probably nearly all are Mlkirs, who live by jirkn cnltlvatioa. 
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Birth place, 


Sibsagar. 

Siaicmcut No. 122, $hov)inff the distrihution per t.onn of 
persons horn and of persons censnsed tn the Stbsiigar 
distrii t 


212. The principal feature in the birth place statistics for Sibsagar is the very small 

number of persons born there who have 
emigrated, as comp.ared with the very 
large influx of persons born elsewhere. 
Out of every i,ooo persons born in the 
district, 981 were found there when the 
census was taken, and only 19 were 
enumerated in other districts. Of this 
smalt number of emigrants, two-thirds were 
found in Lakhimpur, and the greater part 
of the remainder in Darrang, Nowgong, 
and the Naga Hills. Of the persons 
censused in the district, only 775 per 


Hohn in SiiisAt..\ii. 


< K.NSI M II IN SlBS\(,AK. 
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Number 
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1 ,000 were born there ; 


28 were settlers from other parts of Assam and 197 from other 
countries. The immigrants from other districts were chiefly from Kamrup and Lakhimpur ; 
most of the remainder were persons born in Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, and the Naga 
Hills. Out of the total number of persons born in other countries (89,963), no less than 
82,668 came from Bengal, and of these 53,688 were from the Chota Nagpur division. 
213. The number of emigrants from and immignants into Lakhimpur is smaller than 

in the case of Sibsagar, but its total popu* 
lation being barely half that of the latter 
district, the proportional figures arc con- 
siderably higher. Of every 1,000 persons 
born in Lakhimpur, 971 were censused 
there and 29 in other districts, chiefly 
in Sibsagar and Darrang. Of the perso*^® 
censused in the district, only 649 were 
born there, and of the remainder, 33 were 
persons born in other parts of Assam 
and 318 in other countries. This 
enormous immigration is chiefly owing 


Lakhimpur. 

Statement No. / 2 .?, shoioing the disfribuiton per i,ooo 
of persons born and oj persons censnsed in^ the Lahhim~ 
pur district. 
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Naga Hills. 

Statement No. 124, shonoingttm distribution per 1,000 of 
persons burn and of persons censused tn the Naga Hills. 


Boun in iii> Naoa Hills 


C » NliUSED IN HIE NaI.A HiLI.8. 


to the rapid expansion of the lea industry, but, is also partly due to the demand 
for labour at the coal mines and on the railway. By far the greater part of the 
immigrants have b(;en taken by the sadr subdivision, the share of the North Lakhimpur 
subdivision, wlskh is a comparatively backward tract, being insignificant. 

214. There has been very little emigration from the Naga Hills. In all, only 

1,360 persons have left the district, and 
of this number 904 were found in 
Sibsagar. There has been a good deal 
of immigration from Manipur, North 
Cachar, and Nowgong, especially from 
the latter district. The immigrants 
from Manipur are principally Kukis, 
those from North Cachar Kukis and 
Kacha Nagas, and those from Nowgong 
Mikirs. These tribes subsist by jhum 
cultivation, and are constently on the . 
'move from one place to another. By 
the time another census takes place, it seems not improbable that a good many of them 
will have again crossed the boundary, and become once more inhabitants of the districts 
in which they were born. The other foreigners found in the district are principally 
sepoys in the regiment and military police battalion, camp followers, and traders. 
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HuRN in lliE KhaM A.SI) Tmnii\ I 
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215. Like the Nagas, the Khasis do nut travel far from their homes ; and only 13 out Birth place. 

of every 1,000 persons born in the Khasi 
• Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 1 t • ti*ii r . • . 1 • 

and Jaintia Hills district were censused in 

No. ,js. the dhinhufion per i.ooo ,,, 1 ,^.^ parts of the province. Of lllCSC, 787 

of persons horn nnd censused in the Kh.ni and c j ^ i . 

yuintia Hills. lound 111 Cachar were in part cultivators 

_ who had migrated to North Cachar, and 

Horn in iue khas, a.m. jmmu j ( i nm m m in imf kuam a'nm partly pcrsous who wcrc working as coolies 

HILLS. JaI.M lA I III I I ^ 

on the road over the so-called Rengli ridge. 

ccimM-ai in I NiviHy half tlic remaining emigrants 

1 from this district were found in Sylhet. 

KhaMamij.(int.R HiiK. i.«7 _ Klus. ..n.i j.iiniM lii.i... | iiifrt nuiiiber ccnsiiscd in other districts was 

other diutf it tit .. Ja Otlitr disti ids ol Ass.'im. 10 ■ 

' i r. very siiLill. 1 urning lo the distribution by 

Total .. 1,000 'I Total .. Tiooo birtli placc of tile pcrsoiis ccnsiiscd in the 

district, wc find that 966 per 1,000 were 

born there, 19 were immigrants from other parts of Assam, and 15 from otlier countries. 

Considering that the district contains the headquarters of the Administration and a 
regiment of native infantry, the number of immigrants is by no means large. 

216. The Caro Hills is the only district remaining to be incniioned. Out of every 
Garo Hills. I ,ooo persons born ill the district, 964 were 

slte,ne„t No n 6 . sho.vng the dUUhboUon per ,.ooo CVllSUSCd there .Hid 36 ill Other districts of 

of persons born and censused in the (!oro /tills, Assaill. Of tile emigrants, 1,847 "ore fouiul 

— — — — — I - • in Goalpara .and 723 in the Khasi and Jaintia 

_ 11 Hills, ine remainder appear to have been 

Issl '“■■■ SK,' 

_ I persons censused m the district, 886 were 

Ci,iro riilln .. fnu (*,4ro l|ill<i .. .. born there, 48 were immigrants from other 

Other didridii .. Other dinindH of .v.s.'i... 4H distrlcts ()1 AssaiTi, aud 66 from other coun- 

; tries. Ihe t'^tal number of immigrants 

from other parts of Assam is 5,853 and of 

these 5,t94 art? from one district, Goalpara. The numbcT of foreigners from other 
countries was considerably increased, as slated elsewhere, by the presence of two parlies 
of elephant catchers in the district at the time when the census was taken. 


Statement JVo 126^ 5hoi%ing the di/^trihuiion per t,0(>o 
of persons born and ccn.suscd in ihe (loro Hills. 
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CHAPTER X,— CASTE, TRIBE, &rc. 

IMPERIAL TABLE XVl. 

Caste, Tribe, 217 - Li this chapter the tribes and easles or the peopU‘ will be dealt with. The 
loLil number of (’aslcs returned is so lar^e and so much information is already available 
rejLjardinjL; many of them, that 1 shall not attempt to describe them all in full. I shall 
eunline myself to giving such information n'garding the indigenous tribes and castes as is not 
already available in standard works, such as those of Mr. Rlsloy, Colonel Dalton, and 
Brian llndgson, or in th(‘ Census Report of i88i. 

2 I 8 . riie svsteni of classification of th(? different castes, &c., is based on their 
tniditiunal i.x'cupation. Full details of the strength of each arc given in Imperial Table 
XVl, and a list of the different subdivisions of each caste returned, with the strength of the 
more important ont\s, will be lound in Provincial Table X. A list of the castes in 
each group, with the total provincial strength, is given below. Those indigenous to 
Assam are underlined. 

Sldtcmcut No, l ’ 7 , slwn'iii!^ the strength of the different castes returned at the Census. 
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1,193 

Khokhar 

1 

Th:ip}t 

... 

',5'5 


GROUP 2 ,— MINOR AGRliJJLrVR. 

\U 



I’nirni 

... 22,581 

Kaibartta ... 

67,3-!4 

Riijbansi 


'"3.75t 

1 »oria 

22,521 

Kewat 


Mckuri 

... 

4 

ilj'dwd Bas 

|1 

' ri 

Khyrn 

«Z8 

KiUh 

... 

193 

Kalita 

... 222,606 

Koch 

254 .''.s 6 

Salai 

... 



.Suilra 

. 7,068 

Tokar 

... 

Ij062. 

Agariii 

573 

G.angota 

4 

Koiri 

• «« 

5,800 

A mat 

86 

Gluisi 

9P7^ 

Kol 

• • • 

2,704 

BaiUNiir 

... 2 

Gond 

3,595 

Korwa 

i • • 

786 

l^iiuri 

• • 

Ho 

22 

Kurmi 

• » f 


Px dill 

57 

Kachlii 

132 

Lodhi 


18 

Ithar 

6,389 

Kadar 

740 

Magh 

• •• 

13 

Bhil 

65 

Kadulu 

60 

Mai 

• f « 

1,604 

Hliocr 

% 

‘IS 

Kiilungii 

26 

Mdlo 

• • t 

94 

Hlniiya 

32,186 

Kaling/i ... 

5 

Mai Pahariu... 

‘,647 

Pdiumij 

20,632 

Kandh ... 

175 

Manclal 


9 

BinrI 

... 1,921 

Kiipu 

17 

Miirkand(' 


18 

Biiijliia 

139 

Kaur •!* 

198 

Maulik 


0 

OC 

Chasa 

1,824 

Khad^d 

255 

Munda 


46,244 

(.'luiiii 

119 

Khaira 

3,194 

Munni 


43 

Cluisati 

8 

Kharia 

3,3(j8 

Nugbansi 


536 

Clnro 

... 176 

,, Khar war ... 

4,509 

Nogfsar 


141 

1 )humilv 

315 

Khatik 

9 

Newdr 


< 560 

Dhenuur 

38 

Kirar 

2 

Ordon 


17,736 

Dhoril 

3 

Kisan 

418 

Pdhdri 


913 
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CROUP 2^contfnuefi. 


Parghii 

... 

13 

Rautia 

... 

VP 

Sunik 

53 

Parwdri 

V 

6 

Sadgop 

... 

8 .,(i 

Sav.'ir •• 

. 68 .^ 

Raj 11 

... 

50 

Sain I 

... 

2 

Sotwdr 

. I 

Rdjwdr 

... 

5 , 3 ^>o 

San thill 

... 

23,230 

Slid ha 

0 

T('li 

ngil 

... 

393 


Uppiira 

• •• 

29 



CROUP 

.l.--rATTLE 

^^REEDl 

'RS AXD CR. 

\XIERS. 


Oodld 

... 

•• 

. 31,089 


Ktiibhar 

... 

... i,mS6 




CROUP 4 .— 

-FIELD 

LAROURERS. 



Dhdkar 

• 

*5 

Dluingiir 

•• 

293 

Mnsahar 

16,667 



GROUP (j. — FOREST A.\ 

D mil. TR/IiES. 


Abor 

... 

223 

Ldlnng 



Katha Naga 

... <),oSo 

Akd 


‘4 

Faisliiu 

... 


K«'/haniJi „ 

» . 593 

Chutiyd 

• • • 

87,691 

F.yngiini 

... 

‘,847 

bhnlti ,, 

... 32 , ^>91 

Da flu 

• • • 


Maliiilii'i 

• . • 

5,0 12 

N.ik(‘d 

S 95 

Dehdn 

• 

870 

Manipiiri 

... 


J'icngma ,, 

... 7.863 

Dyko 


Oji 

M.-di 

... 

7<>,2ol 

Sr in a ,, 

... 5.167 

Guro 


ilMH 

Mikir 

. .« 

Ot.S.’O 

Naga (iinsprci 

lu'd) 6,336 

Hajong 


8 j 47 o_ 

Miri 

... 

37 .I 3 « 

Total Niii^d 

... 

HojAi 


3 . 7 «o 

AUsliiiii 

... 

iiZ. 

Kabha 

... (>.,,7/1 

Jaladhii 

• • • 

®. 3 ' ' 

Moran 


5 . 8 12 

So 1 . in r in ill 

274 

Kacliari 

• • • 

2-43.378 

An garni 


26,906 

Svnlrng 

— 5 '. 7 ,iO 

KhAsi 

• •• 

1 1 7,Sqi 

Ao 

,, 

21,360 

J'ipprrah 

... S.f.sg 

Kuki 


‘ 8 , 70 » 

Kiibui N 


... 302 

1 ot I, a 

... 6,296 

Khambu 



... 117 


Tharu 

” 7 . 

43 

Limbu 

• 

. . 

',044 


Yakliii 

... 

.S 


Rrdhman 


Fakir ... 


Aghori 

Atit 


Kdyastha 


CROUP /.-^PRIESTS. 

• ... 97,001 Ikirna 13rd liman ... ... 5, 

GROUP 8. — DEVOTEES. 

.. 15S Rairagi ... 4,803 Baisliiial) (uii.spoc’iip-il) 8^) 

... 22 Kabirpanthi ... 21 KuniayaL ... 13 

... 37 Ramunandi ... 29 .Saiinyusi ... 227 

Ucltisi ... ... ... 39 

GROl’P 1(),-^GENEAL0GISTS, 

Rliat B -75 

CROUP IL’-^WRITERS. 

. ... 92,395 Karan ... ... \ 

GROUP rJ.^ASTROWCERS. 

Ganak ... 23»73Q 

GROUP IS.^PHYSJCIANS. 

Baiflya ... ... 4,698 


Caste, Tribe 
&c. 


2 B 2 
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Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


OROrJP t 4 .‘---MUSinANS and ballad reciters. 


Dholi 

... 

mi 

Kavvdli 

.. 

2^ 

Chukar 

... 

2 

Kathak 

# 

2 

Gorait 


B533 

Turdhd 


600 


GROUP 

15 .’— DANCERS 

AND SINGERS. 



Nat 

... 

4,261 

Rhdtiyd 

... 

24 



GROUP 17 .-^ 

TRADERS. 



Agarwdl 

2,325 

Jaiswdl 

... 2 

Mdhuri 

20 

Agrahari 

6 

Kalapuri 

... 11 

Oswrd 

B352 

Aguri 

104 

Kumti 

• I • 2 

Parwdl 

1 

Bilnid 

2,801 

Kasarwdni 

... 12 

Rasat 

I 

Hdis Banid 

2 

Khatri 

... 226 

Sardogi 

246 

Bhagwat 

3 

Mahcsri 

259 

Vaisya 

377*3 


Sarniikiir 


Bhiindari 


K^imi 


Sutradhar 


KdnsAri 


lidlwdi ... 
GROUP 27 .- 


[group 20.-^goldsmitiis. 

825 Subarnabanik 

Sondr ... ... 3,861 

GROUP 2 U<^barders, 

Ndpit ... ... 3 2,989 

... 48 Hajdm 

GROUP 22 .-^BLACKSM 1 THS. 

Kdmdr ... ... 29,654 

... 120 r.ohdr 

GROUP 23 .--CARPHNTERS AND TURNERS. 

... ... 16,731 Barhi 

GROUP 24 .^brass and coppersmiths. 

... 41 Morid 

GROUP 2 r 5 .--TAILORS. 

Ddmi (Darzi) ... ... 1,021 

GROUP 2 G.--GRAIN-PARCHERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 

Mayard (Madak) ... 1,625 

... 932 Kandu 


-Ji 


>.393 


7.388 


419 


1,681 


2,329 


-DRJ^G PRBPARERSy BETEL-LEAF DEALERS^ GARLAND AND LEAF-PLATE 
MAKERS. 


Gandhabanik 

... 


Phulindli (Mdldkdr) 

••• 960 

Bdri 

' 216 

Benito 

... 344 Tdmbuli 

137 


GROUP 28 .- 

--WEAVERS, 

CALENDERERS, AND DYERS. 


Jugt 

177,746 

Kapali 

II 

• 11,002 

Chhipd 

35 

Mchrd 

... 71 Pdtwd 

••t 719 

Joldhd 

... 2,180 

Pan 

... 20,106 Samosi 

... 113 

Koshtd 

14 

Pdtor 

... 820 Tatwa 

... 22 



GROUP 29 ,' 

—WASHERMEN. 



Dhobd 


' 


Dhobi 

••• *3>693 
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Gareri 


HIrd 


Ldheri 


CROUP SO.^COTTON CLEANERS. 

Dhunid ... ... 13 

GROUP 31.-SHEP//ERDS AND WOOL‘\VEAVERS. 
••• 624 Gadarid ... 

GRO UP 39. — OIL- PRESSERS. 

Trli ,,, ,,, 3S1624 

GROUP 33. — POTTERS. 
io,o< 35 Kumar ... 

GROUP 34 {a).‘--BANGLE-MARERS. 

• •• 22 Saiikhdri ... 

GROUP SS.—SALTy <Srr., WORKERS. 


Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


25)44? 


Nunid... ... 

GROUP 36. -‘LIME-BURNERS. 

Mukhi .. 

Chundri (Baiti) 

GROUP 38.— GOLD-WASHERS. 

Jhord 

GROUP 39.— IRON-SMELTERS. 
Asura (Agorid) ... 


6)993 

2.361 

33 

ti7 

513 


GROUP 40. — FISHERMEN, ROATMEN, PALKl-BEARERS, COOKS, &C. 


Datiyd 

.. 898 

Mdliimal 

58,100 

Mdhdrd ... 

6,262 

Dom (Patni) 

205,053 

M-'ilo (JhCilo) 

20,068 

Namasudra (Cliandal) 

180,579 



Tiyar 

... 

237 

Bdgdi 

8,094 

Khatwd 

7 

Muridri 

7 

Ghdtwal ... 

3.329 

Mdnjlii 

4,766 

Pod 

29 

Kdhdr 

5.442 

Mdlldh 

1,490 

Surahiyd 

823 


CROUP 41.— DISTILLERS AND TODDY-DRAWERS. 


ShAhii 


Kalwfir 

Pilsi 


709 

3,573 


51.971 

Shcgildi 

Sunri 


26 

105 


ChimAr (Jaiaw&r) 
Kh&rol 


Dos&dh 


GROUP 42.— BUTCHERS. 

KasAi ... 6 

GROUP 4S.— LEATHER-WORKERS. 

... 17,879 Much! 

II Madgi ... 26 Sftrki 

CROUP 44.— VILLAGE WATCHMEN. 

7,097 KotAl 


»o ,337 

lOI 


»5 



2o6 


Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 
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GROUP 45 .— SCAVENGERS. 


Bhiiinmjili 

50,940 

Hdri 

13,620 

Ldlbegi 

... ... 187 

Mehtar ... * ... 

748 


GROUP 46 .— grindstone-makers and stone-quarriers. 



Bhdskar 

... 2 



GROUP 47 .—EARTH-WORKERS AND STONE-DRESSERS. 


Bclddr 

573 

Kord 

4,669 


GROUP 49 .— MAT-MAKERS 

AND CANE-SPLITTERS. 


Pat id 

3.508 

Patial 

209 

Karan gd 

34 

Mang 

12 

Mabili 

... ... 3,606 

Turi 

8,240 


CROUP 61.-— HUNTERS 

AND FOWLERS^ &rC. 


Gandapal 

1,955 

Mirshikriri 

121 

Bdhelid 

... ... 129 

Gulgulid 

20 

Birhor 

73 

Pardbid ... 

4 


Suninvdr 

54 



CROUP 52 .— MISCELLANEOUS AND DISREPUTABLE LIVERS. 



Besyd 

... 91 


Gandharp 

... ... 6 

Kan jar 

8 


GPOUP 54.— JUGGLERS, SEAKH-CHARMERS, AND ANIMAL EXIIIDITORS. 
Bcdiyit ... 1,005 


GHOUr r)5.--N0N’lND!AN ASIATIC RACES. 


s 

c 

.x= 

**< 

'53,528 

Shckh 

Aiton ••• 


Siddiki 

Kbdmjang^ 

-35 

Singpbo 

Khdmti 

3,040 

Turung 

Nord 

i± 

Ansari 

Pbltkidl 

565 

Armenian 

Sbdn 


Bbutid 


Salad ... 12,127 


^ 377 , 01 5, 

Bilorb (Lund) ... 

I 

4,789 

Cbint'sc ... 

5 

1,469 

Jew 

5 

301 

Kdbuli 

35 

81 

Mogbal 

2,126 

9 

Pdtlian 

13,088 

1,503 

Quresbi 

1,356 

Uzbcc 

2 



GROUP t)6. — MIXED ASIATIC RACES. 
DodniA ... ^ 


GROUP 67 ON •ASIATIC RACES, 


Abyssinian •• 1 

American .. 24 

Australian .. 2 

Austrian .. 3 

Canadian .. 4 

Danish f* 3 


Dutch 

1 

English 

1,381 

European ••• 

237 

French ••• 

9 

German 

14 

Goanese 

3 


Italian ... 2 

New Zealander ... t 

Norwegian , ••• 3 

Portuguese ... 8 

Spanish ... 1 

Swede | 
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GRO UP 68 .^ PUR A SI A XS. 
Kurahian ... 383 

('•ROUP !)0 . — i HRISTIAN uoxvrrts. 
x \ative Christian ... 1 | 


GkOl P (j(), PhRSOXS RXUMERATF.I) PY XATIOXAI II'Y . 

■Vssanu-s.' ... 2^ Matak ... S24 

Bengali ... 202 Hindustani ... 13 Nipiili 

6<j Madiasi ... 

••• 3 


Briilimo 

Rurmcsf 


I Marathi 


Sikh 


97 


Uriya 


,251 


GROUP Gl.--UXSPECIFJi:n Axn ixsuffjciexti.y deicrjeed. 

Aln^iginal ... ,81 Hindu ... 53^ Kanaujia 


1,707 


I<J«J 


Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


(jROLP 1 . — Mu.itary and Dominani'. 

219* The c.istcs included under tins head are all f(»reign, unless it maybe that some 
o{ ?hc Kachdri and Manipuri converts to Hinduism are included in th(‘ caste dcscribc'd as 
Chhatri or Kshettriya. It is unnecessary to mention all the castes in detail ; it will sullice 
to say that the group includes Nipal castes, such as the Mangar (3,404) and Gurung 
{h^ 93 )i which Sir Charles Reid describes as 'the true fighting class of Gurkhas’. U 
includes also the up-country Rajput, Jut, and Gujar, and the Khandait or Swordsman of 
Orissa. The Gurkhas, of course, are chiefly found in the local regiments and military 
police battalions. The Khand/iit, on the other hand, has exchanged his sword for the 
hoc, and those found in Assam have immigrated, not as lighting men, but in order to 
work as coolies on tea gardens. 

One entry in this group recpiires explanation. Many Gurkhas when asked what their 
caste is, answer ‘Thapa’, and this word frequently appeared in tlu^ ('ensus schedules. 
It is not really a caste, but is rather a family name common to several castes, — the 
Khas, Mangar, &c. As, however, I had no means of ascertaining the real caste of pt“rsons 
thqs described, I thought it best to enter them simply as Thapis. 


GROUP 2.— Minor Agriculti ral. 

220 .. This is the most numerous group in the scheme. It contains the gn*at bulk 
the Hindu cultivators of Assam, and also a large proportion of the immigrants who have 
come to work on tea gardens. 1 w’ill take the indigenous castes first, and will then 
refer briefly to those which are foreign to the province. 

The Bdruis are cultivators of the betel vine. They belong to the Nava-Sakha Group, 
but ar(? not contented with their rank as such, nor even with 
their euphemistic title Liitdbaidya, and they now' claim to 
be Kdyasthas. With a view^ to proving their claims to this 
rank, they often pay large sums for Kayastha brides and 
describe themselves as Kuyasthas in documents and on every 
possible occasion. The figures for 1881 show that on that 
occasion a considerably larger number succeeded in thus 
misdescribing themselves in the Census schedules than at the 
present enumeration. Srotriya Brahmans act as their priests 
and preside at their religious ceremonies. The Biiruis are 
numerous in the district ot Sylhet only. 


Barui. 

Statement No. uS, shoivinjr the 
• strength and distribution of the 

Bdruis. 


Dl.Tmci, j 

1891 . 

18 H 1 . 

Cachar .. .. I 

1,031 

83 A 

Sylhet 

31,274 

4,00a 

Other di«trlct« 

1 

370 

a 

Total 

22.681 

ai20 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Boriii caste. 


DisTRicr. 

1891. 

1881. 

Cachar 

21 


Sylhet 

22 

•• 

Goalpnra ' . • 

€8 

484 

Kamrup 

909 

1,419 

Darrang 

8,668 

8,008 

Nowgong 

11.612 

9,674 

Sibsagar 

5,319 

2,791 

T^ikhimpur 

941 

8,066 

Naga Hills 

1 


Khasl and Jaintia 
Hills. 

.... 

2 

Total 

22,521 

lo.438 


221. The Bond is an agricultural caste, which is generally said to be composed of 
the offspring of Brdhman widows and their descendants. 

As a matter of fact, it appears to include all manner of 

outcastes, not only of Brahmans, but of Ganaks also ; it includes the offspring of widows, 
statement No, i2g showing the of persons of those castes who marry within the prohibited 
w MU .. ./ tt. relationship, and o! bastards. The caste is still 

being recruited from outside, and existing members of the 
caste admit into their community persons born under 
the circumstances just mentioned. The BoriAs often 
euphemistically style themselves ‘Sud’, whereby they, 
claim relationship with the expounder of the Puranas of 
that name, who was himself born of a Brahman widow. 
The caste is peculiar to the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
only a very small number of persons belonging to it are 

found elsewhere. The total strength of the caste has increased by about loper cent, 
during the past ten years. The distribution by districts has, however, changed a good 
deal. The prevalent occupation is agriculture. 

222. Whether the Kewats are of the same origin as the Kaibarttas or not is perhaps 

an open question. In Bengal and the Central Provinces the 
’^****' Kewats subsist chiefly by fishing, but in Assam they rank as 

a superior Sudra caste, of which by far the greater number live by agriculture. They are 
found chiefly tn the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper, and, like the KalitAs, are 
divided into a number of functional sub-castes, Ihe main division is between the HAlwd 
and the JAliyA, — the cultivating and fishing Kewats. The former largely predominate, the 
latter being found in any numbers in Sylhet and Kamrup only. Those in the former 
district are probably nearly all immigrants from Bengal. In Kamrup 557 persons are 
returned as Mdli Kewats, and a few are also shown as Teli Kewats. In Nowgong and 
Sibsagar we find Kumdr Kewats, and in Darrang and Sibsagar Dhobd Kewats, but it 
is doubtful whether these are true sub-castes. In Tezpur they are said to be a true 
sub-caste of Kewat, who were employed as washermen in the time of the Ahom Rajas j 
but in the Mangaldai subdivision of the same district it is stated that these people are 
simply Dhobds who have misdescribed themselves as Kewats. In Nowgong it is reported 
that all artizaSs belonging to this caste are included in the general term Saru Kewat. 
In the same district there is a sub-caste called Uttori, which consists of persons who 
have renounced agriculture and assumed the sacred thread. 

There has been aif increase in the number of Kewats returned in each district except 
siaiemni No. ,30. shoeing th> Kamrup, where, however, 32,468 persons have been returned 
strtngih and distribution of th> Kaibartta, against none in 1 88 1 . If these be added to the 

Kevat cas s. * persons shown as Kewat above, the number in that district 

will be 54,707, or 1,504 more than in 1881. The increase 
in the other districts is greater than that in the total native 
born population ; and from this it may perhaps be inferred tbit 
the caste is being recruited to a small extent from others 
which are socially inferior to it. The suggestion is ^nj^^ 
bv those concerned, but it is difficult to find any, 
explanation for the increase. The Kewats permit 


pi STRICT. 1 

1891. 

1881. 

Kamrup «• 

I2»289 

68,908 

Darrang ». 

14,289 

18,970 

Nowgong 

80,653 

17,886 

Sibsagar t* 

90,616 

17,736 

Lakhimpur 

9,467 

634 

Other districts .. 

^ 1,096 

886 

Total 

dU20 

104,276 


' and widow remarriage, although both practices are smd to be gradually djnng .o^;' 
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223. The Kaibarttas are found chiefly in Sylhct and Kamrup, but a few are also Caste, Tribe, 


Kaibartta. 


^ Statement^ No. 13!, showinfr the 
strength ,uid distrihution of the 
Kaihitrttn caste. ^ 


scattered over the other plains districts. The only 
point to notice regarding their distribution is that 
22,468 persons have been returned as Kaibartta in 
Kamrup against none at the last census. 'Phe reason 
for this appears to be, as already stated, that all 
Kaibarttas were then shown under one head with Kewats 
in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper. 
It is not improbable that many of these persons really arc 
Kewats, but in the return for the present census they 
have been entered undtT the designation recorded in the 
enumerators’ schedules. Two subdivisions are recorded, — • 
Hiilwsi and JaliyA. Of the total number of Kaibarttas, 
33^473 returned no subdivision; of the remainder, 18,594 
are described as belonging to the fishing and 15,162 
to the cultivating subdivision. 

224. Closely ('onnected with the Kaibarttas arc the Halw/i Das of Sylhet. In fact, 
^ ^ ^ Mr. Rislcy treats the Halwj'i Diis of Bengal as a sub-caste 

of Kaibartta. In Sylhet, however, they occupy a much 
hjgher position than in Bengal, and have already almost attained the* position which 
Mr. Risley predicts that they will eventually reach in that province. He says : The 

HAlwu Kaibarttas arti usually allowed to smoke in the same hookah with members of the 
Nava-Siikha ; and this fairly marks their position as standing first below that group. 
The same privilege is not accorded to the Jaliya Kaibarttas. At present Brahmans 
will not take water from the hands even of the fl/ilwa sub-caste ; but it seems likely, as 
time goes on, that this sub-castc will rise in social estimation, and will altogether sink 
the Kaibartta, so that eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing a 
place with the Nava-Siikha.” 


&c. 


■ ' ■’ 

— 


DlHlHH 1. 

IMDI. 

1881. 

Cachar 



.Sylhet 

AO, oil 

3.'., 107 . 

Cinalpara 

l.hOfl 


Kamrup 

22,408 


Darrang 

210 


Nowgong 

U7 

.... 

Sibsagiir 

r.b7 


[.akhimpur 



Other districts 

2 

1 

Total 

07.324 

37.101 


Now, in Sylhet a great deal of this has already come to pass. The Hdlwd Das have 
succeeded in effecting a severance not only from the fishing Kaibarttas, but also from the 
members of that caste who have only recently taken to cultivation. Their water is drinkable 
by all classes except Brahmans and the widows of Brtihinans and Kiiyastlias — a 
distinction which is not generally accorded to them in Bengal, and the origin of which 
i% accounted for as follows : Ballal Sen’s son was away from home, and, wishing for his 
immediate return, the Raja offered to grant any request that might be made by the 
person who should bring him back the same day. Some Kaibarttas succeeded in doing 
this, and asked in return that their water might be made drinkable by the higher castes. 
Having given his promise, Ballal Sen was compelled to comply with their petition; 
but in order to save as much of his kingdom as possible from this contamination, he 
directed that the order should only apply to the HdlwA DAs of Sylhet and Cachar.* 
Their position is much higher than that of the ordinary Kaibartta, and they may fairly claim 
to rank next to, if not as high as, the Nava-SAkha group. But they claim much more than 
this, and assert that they are Sudras or KAyasthas. Their pretensions are helped by the 

success in life which has attended their leading members ; and to further advance their 

claims, they are in the habit of taking KAyastha and Baidya girls in marriage. In 
■ such cases, however, the girl loses her caste j and although she is allowed to enter the 
. CooH*room of her parents, and even touch their w'ater, food cooked by her is not 

^ i^iaten by her relatives. In this respect a distinction is drawn between the DAs and 

, TOe Bdnii and KAmAr — the two castes of the Nava-SAkha group, the members of which 
'(. Ve Addicted to the same form of hypergamy. A KAyastha girl who is married to a man 
bf:«the!ro{*these castes may still cook food for her parents. 


^ h.;,: 


sc 


• Th« mifeer of tliobr Birihinan:ii not In um, m the lotter ie eoid to be 0 Mdll, 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


As already noted, the caste is found principally in the Sylhet district, the number 

statement No. 131, shorn ng the strength and returned clscwliere being inconsiderable. There 
distribution of the Hiiliea Diis caste . l . ■ • 00 . . 

has been a vast increase since 1881, the reason 

for which appears to be that bn that occasion 
a large number of persons belonging to this 
caste returned themselves as Kilyasthas. On this 
occasion greater pains were taken to secure the 
entry of the true caste, and the second caste 
column often furnished a clue, when a wrong entry 
was mad(i in the column showing the main caste. 


DlhTKK 1. 

lh9I. 

J 18H1. 

Cachar 

1,243 

m 

Sylhet 


J02,0(U’> 

Goalpara 

1,021 


Other illstruU .. 

277 

1 

30 

Total 

143.536 

i 

102,420 


225. The Kalitds are found only the valley of the Brahmaputra.* Their history 
is unknown, and very little credence can be given to the 
legends which have been invented to account for their name 
and origin. One account is that they are the descendants of the Kshettriyas who fled 
from the wrath of Parasurdma.t and, throwing away their sacred thread, concealed 
their caste, from which circumstance they were called Kul-lupta or Kalitd. Another 
suggestion is that they are Kilyasthas who have been degraded for taking to 
cultivation, — a view which derives its main support from the fact that the Kilyastha 
settlers of the time of the Btlro Bhuiya are known to have intennarried with thetn. 
Buchanan says that they were formerly the priests of the Bodo; and in this statement 
he has been followed by Hodgson.J A more plausible hypothesis is that they are 
the descendants of the earliest Aryan^ invaders who entered ,\ssam before the existing 
profession castes of Bengal had been formed. In Manu’s list of mixed castes we find 
mention of the ‘ important aboriginal or race castes, such as the Chandtlls .and the 
Kaibarttas, but no reference is made to the profession castes which arc now found in 
most parts of India,— the Kilyasthas, the Baidyas, and the castes of the Nava-Silkha group. 
The inference which Mr. R. C. Duttdraws]| from' this circumstance is that in Manu’s time 
the only caste distinctions known were those of the four main castes and of the different 
aboriginal tribes, and that the professions were then practised simply as professions, and 
had not at that time been formed into the distinct castes which subsequently replaced 
three out of the four main castes of Manu. Now, what is the present position of caste 
in the Brahmaputra Valley ? We have the Brdhman and the KalitA, and we have also 
the different race castes, that is to say we have the castes of Manu, except that the 
Kalitd takes t|je place of the Kshettriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. The modern profession 
castes, which ■’’have taken the place of the Kshettriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras in other 
parts of India, are none of them found here. There are, of course, gardeners, barbers, 
potters, blacksmiths, &c., but the persons following these occupations do not constitute 
separate castes : the oilman is generally a Kewat; the potter a Kalitd, a Kewat, or a 
ChanddI ; the barber is usually a Kalitd; and so for all the rest. The profession castes 
are non-existent, and the only portion of the population of the Brahmaputra Valley which 
corresponds to them are the Kalitds. How they got this name, and how all Hindus, 
except the Brdhmans, were thus classed together, I cannot say. But it seems not unlikely 
that the term was at first used to indicate nationality rather than caste. The paucity 
of tliie numbers of the early Aryan invaders, their isolation, and possibly also 
the levelling influence of Buddhism, would all tend to cause them to drop such caste 
distinctions as may have existed at the time of thar immigration and unite as a common . 
nationality in the midst of the aboriginal tribes which surrounded them, whose numbow ,' 

« Th«rt are KnUUn In Sambhalpur and the Tributary Mahalt of ChoU Nafpur, but the homonym appeara to be accidental. Mr. Illiile^^ff'4' 
opinion that the latter are limply Orh Chaaai under another name. ■ 

t The lamc fable Is repeated by the Koch and Mecb ai accounting for their preient lowly petition and ai giving colour to thelt clalmo 
t high place In the Hindu caste lyitem on their convenlon to that religion. 0 

I But Hodgton added that the Kalltai are a •ub*caite of Koch, which they woit certainly are not , 

I I nie the word in iti moit general tenie, at a convenient way of dlitlngnlfhlng the HMnt from the Dtavl^lape and other rdteii 

rdii«lcntlndla*|Mni|pageisi, / 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 
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far exceeded their own. Less than two and a half centuries ago, the chronicler of Mir Caste, Tribe, 
^ Jumla’s invasion described the inhabitants of Upper Assam as consisting of two races — 
the Ahom and Uie Kalitti, ; and it seems clear from his description that the latter 
term was used to indicate the Aryan settlers, as distinguished from the less intelligent 
but more courageous hill tribes, and especially from the Ahoms, who were then the 
dominant race. 

226. The Kalitiis occupy a high position among the indigenous castes of the Brahma- 
putra Valley, and rank next to the Brahmans and Ganaks.* Although they’ arc mainly 
of Aryan extraction, it seems not unlikely that there have from time to time been admis- 
sions into the castes from outside. Just as in the Surma Valley the Bi'iruis, Sh/ihas, 

HalwA Dlls, and others claim to rank as Kilyasthas, so in the Brahmaputra Valley do 
other castes ende.avour to obtain recognition as Kalitils. 1 have explained elsewhere 
how the Duliya jugis have recently endeavoured to raise themselves to this level ; 
and it is not uncommon for the Bar Kewat (the HillwA Oils of the Brahmaputra \\alley) 
to try to pass himself off as a Saru Kalitn, Apart from these, there arc several functional 
subdivisions of the Kalitil caste, the true position of which is doubtful. These arc the 
Kumilr Kalita, the Mali Kalita, the Nat Kalita, and the Bez Kalitil. Some assert that 
these are not Kalitils at all, and have no title to devseribe themselves as such, while others 
say that they are true Kalitils, who have degraded themselves by taking to the occu- 
pations which their names denote. On the whole, the evidence is in favour of their being 
Kalitils, but it seems not unlikely that per.sons of other castes h.ive also gained .admission 
these lower i^rades. These different artisan sections seem to be much on the s.imc 
level, and intermarriage is .said to be permitted amongst them. They often describe 
themselves as Saru Kalitil instead of by their occupational name, and are thus 
distinguished from the better class Kalitas, who call themselves Bar Kalitil and who 
never intermarry with the artisan subdivisions of the caste. The strength and distribution 
of each subcaste are shown in statement No. 133. 


Statement No. /JJ, shoioing the strength and distribution of the Aalitas 


DlhTRin. 

lUr Kalit.l 

Saru 

K.iliUV. 

Kumar 

Kalitil. 

M.1I1 

KalilV. 

N.it 

K.Uita. 

lie/ 

Kalita. 

K.ilitii 

uuHpcLiticd. 

■Potnl 

" 

Total i{<8i. 

Goalpara 


3 ‘\‘) 

3 

... 

... 

... 

6,163 

<>•797 

1 1,299 

Kamrup 

10.5 ‘3 

516 

480 

504 

u 

751 

117,1^^4 

129,939 

140,923 

Darrang 

7,289 

hllS 

2(>0 

I 

132 

1 . 37 ^ 

8,641 

19470 

24,460 

Nowgong ... 

^,384 

635 

1,208 

... 

642 

1 

1 

12,164 

24.034 

23.144 

Sibsagar 

14,606 

2.858 

2,121 

... 

1,081 

1 1 

1 ... 

13.209 

34.475 

33.812 

I..akhimpur ... 

2,239 

425 

9 

... ! 

136 

1 

1,884 

4.^>94 

7,742 

Other districts 

31 

8 

... 

••• 

... 

12 

146 

197 

12,480 

Tout 

47.388 

6,523 

4,081 

505 

1 2,602 

a, 137 

IS 9 . 37 * 

222,606 

353,860 


The decrease in Goalpara, Kainrup, Darrang, and Lakhimpur is probably due to 
Stricter enumeration, as it was stated in the Report on the Census of 1881 that the 
large increase then shown was possibly owing to a large number of Koches having 
returned themselves as KalitAs, The increase in Nowgong and Sibsagar is moderate. 
The difference in the figures recorded under other districts is due to 12,210 persons in 
Sylhet having been shown as KalitAs, against only TT the present census. Although 
the number of Kalitds shows a decrease, as compared with 1881, it is greater by 24 per 
?ent, than in* 187 2, when the number returned was 179,060. 

« Tiny AM Inftflor to ih« KAjrMtha#, but the latter are ecareely natlvce of the Brahmaputra Valley, 


a c a 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Khyens. 


227. The Khyens belong to Bengal rather than Assam, and are here fonnd only in 
two districts, Goal para and Kamrup, where they number 814^ 
and 64 respectively. They were not shown separately in 

1881, but in 1872 their number was returned as 776 in Goalpara and 77 in Kamrup. 
It is generally thought that they are allied to the Koch or Rajbansi. 

In Rai Gunabhiram Baruah’s ‘ Asam Buranji it is stated that Raja Niladhwaj, 
who overthrew the Pal dynasty in Kamarupa, was of the Khyen race ; but he docs not 
states his authority for this conclusion. Mr. Ris 1 (‘y identifies the Khyen or KhyAn 
with the Kalitii, but although they frequently describe themselves as Khyen KalitAs it 
seems doqbtful whether there is any real connection with that ca.ste. 

228. The first mention of the Koch of which 1 am aware is in 1 198 A. D., when 
Bakhtiyar Ghilji conquered Bengal and invaded Tibet. The 
historian says that at that time North Bengal was peopled 

by the Koch, Mcch, and Tharu tribes, whose features were described as Mongolian.f 
Hodgson also classes them as such,J and says : 

The physical typo of thr Koch as contrasted with that of the Hindu is palpable, but not so as 
compared with that of the Bodo and Dhimal .... I ran attest the entire conformity of the 
physiognomy of all, and of the creeds and customs of this remnant with those of other aborigines 


Koch. 


around them. 

And again, when giving certain measurements of the 
Racial affinities. , , , 1 o « 

head and body, — 

A young man named Birna, a Bodo, has been selected to represent his nation, and through it 
the Dhimals and Koches also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in all that neither 
pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart. 


Similarly, wc read in the Dacca Blue Book^ that “the Koch po.ssess the prominent 
cheek bones, flat features, and narrow and oblique eyelids of the Mongolian variety 
of the human species. “ The religion and customs of the Koch, as described by 
Buchanan, correspond very closely with those of the various Bodo tribes, while the 
language of the PAni Koch is very nearly allied to GAro.|| 

On the other hand, Colonel Dalton argues^ that the Koch is Dravidian, his opinion 
being based on their colour, the thickness of their lips, and their angular facial line. Mr. 
Risley agrees with Colonel Dalton's view, and sums up his conclusions as follows.** 

A comparison of those opinions with my own observations and with the average cephalic, 
nasal, and naso-malar indices of the caste ascertained by a large numb(T[of actual measurements 
seems to me to warrant the conclusion that the Koch, RAjbansi, Paliya Desi, and other varieties, 
by whatever names they are called, are descended from a Dravidian stock, which may probably have 
occupied the ^^lley of the Ganges at the time of the Aryan advance into Bengal. Driven forward 
by this incursion into the swamps and forests of Northern and North-eastern Bengal, the tribe 
were here and there brought into contact with the Mongoloid races of the Lower Himalayas and 
of the Assam border, and their type may have been affected to a varying degree by intermiiture with 
these people. But, on tlie whole, Dravidian characteristics predominate among them over Mongolian, 
It seems impossible that so accurate an observer as Brian Hodgson should have 
been mistaken in saying so positively that the Koch who came under his personal 
observation were Mongolian, while it is still more unlikely that a mistake in classifying the 
cases before him could have been made by Mr. Risley, who substitutes actual measurement 
for jnere personal impressions. How, then, arc these conflicting opinions to be accounted 
for ? The solution, I think, is to be found in the fact that the Bengal Koch, or 
Rajbdnsi of to-day, is a mixed race. Dr. Hunter says that it is almost certain that some 
of the lower fishing castes of Eastern Bengal have adopted the sounding appellation of 
Rajbdnsi, instead of their proper name of Tiyar ;tt and this being so, it would seem that 


* Page 53 . Th« »ame ttatentent It made In Robinion'i * Auam page 15a 
t ' Tabaqat i Naclrl‘,a/itt(i Rlochmann, Journal of the Aeiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, pa([e J39. 
t * Eeaayt relating to Indian Subjects voL pages uj and 154. 
t Page 7. 

8 It Is, Ijowever, not certain that these people bdong to the Rocb tribe, They may be Caros in process of convirtioiit. 
f ‘Ethnology*, page 90. 

** ‘ Castes and Trlbea *, voL I, page 49a. 

tt Hunter's 'Statistical Account of Knch Debar, * vqI, X, pa^f 34/1 
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some observers have had before them members of the tribe showing traces of a Caste, Tribe, 
Dravidian origin, while others have judged of all by specimens d(\scended from a 
Mongolian stock. 

The question is to which of these stocks the original Koch belonged. Buchanan, 
who was the first English writer on the subject, considered the PAni Koch, who are admit- 
tedly Mongolian, to be the primitive type ; and the theory of a Mongolian origin is corrobo- 
rated by the description of the tribe seven centuries ago as given by the Musalman 
historian of Bakhtiyar Ghiiji’s invasion, and by the fact that the Pani Koch arc the only 
members of the tribe still speaking a non-Aryan language. The same conclusion might 
perhaps be supported by the close alliance which subsisted for centuries between the 
Mech and Koch tribes,-— an alliance which involved interm;irriagc bilwecn the two tribes 
in the royal family itself, and by the fact that the lineal descendants of this family, 
the Darrang and Beltola Rajas, have unmistakeably Mongolian features. Ralph h'itch, 
who visited the Koch kingdom in the i 6 tlw'cntury, says, “ The people have ears which 
be marvellous great, of a span long, which they draw out by devices when they be young,’* 
a practice which is still common amongst the Mongolian Garos, although it has now been 
abandoned by the Koch. 

But whatever may have been the racial affinities of the original Koch tribe, there 
can be no doubt that the present Koch of Assam belong to the Mongolian rather 
than to the Dravidian stock. 

• In Bengal the J^ajbansi- Koch have been proved by Mr. Risley’s enquiries to be more 
nearly allied to the Dravidians, but the circumstances in Assam are quite different. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tribe which gave its name to the heteroge- 
neous horde now' knowm as Koch or RAjbansi, in Bengal it has mixed so much 
with the Dravidian races around it that its physical type would in any case have partaken 
largely of the Dravidian element. In Assam, on the other hand, the tribe, which) 
though dominant, was aUvays numerically small, has been surrounded by Mongolian 
tribes, with w'hich it has not only intermarried, but which it has absorbed in numbers 
large enough to swamp its origin il characteristics, even if these at first w'cre purely 
Dravidian, The name in Assam is no longer that of a tribe, but rather of a Hindu caste, 
into which all converts to Hinduism from the different tribes, Kachari, Garo, Hajong, 

Ldlung, Mikir, &c., — are admitted on conversion. In Assam, therefore, it seems, for the 
present at any rate, desirable to treat the Koch as allied to the Bodo, and through them 


as a branch of the Mongolian stock. 

! 229. Although there is no doubt that many of the Bodo tribes rose in turn to pow'cr 

at some previous period of their career, the Koch alone 
Historical sketch. have traditions which merit the name of history.*** The 

seat (if their kingdom w'as Kdmarupa, a country comprising North-Eastern Bengal 
and Lower Assam, and famed in Hindu mythology as a sacred place, favoured by 
the gods, abounding in temples and sacred shrines, and especially celebrated 
as being the place where Kdmdeo, the Indian Cupid, recovered his form after being turned 
to ashes by Siva, and as containing the temple of Kiimilkhya,t the goddess of 
sexual desire. 

The early history of Kilmarupa is only dimly set forth in passing references 
in the Jogini Tantra, the KAlika Puran, and other religious books, which contain 
little more than long lists of kings and accounts of their dealings with the gods. The 
first Jcing we read of is Mahirang Dinah, who ruled at Gauhati, then known as 
Prigjyotishpur, or the ‘ City of departed glory He was succeeded in turn by is 


l.,k.hml Na«ya« of Howl. Mob».p..r. Th. laUor I. .«PPO«A to 
HwlOmktliite Ih. ortter. of Raj. N.«)-.n. ft 1. «ltt.o on oblong or<«« bntk, and each page lllu.traud. 

olthiwrINr Kock klngi there given IS by far the fttlleil I have yet »ecii. ... to hreak hia 

.. tTh. tagatrf t. .ha, Sie. caK.«l Ut. body <. hi- d.c.a«d «.fc. ■Sat..' al»nt 

jW. lappl away U„ body pta«»«d .ith bl. Tl»r.w.r. 5- Pl«.N ““ ‘ 

Thf tempje q( Kamakhy* It wW to stand on the ipot on which her organ of genuratlon IcU 
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Caste, Tribe, descendants, Hatak Asur, Sambar Asur, Narak Asur (who was slain by Krishna), and 
Bhog Datta, the last of whom is said to have given his daughter to Dnryodhan, 
and to have died fighting on his side in the battle of Kurukshetra. When Hiouen 
Thsang visited KAmarupa (Kyamalupa) about 640 A.D., he found a Hindu king 
named Kumar BhAskara B.arman* on the throne, and visited in his company one of the 
celebrated Buddhist assemblages summoned by Siladityaf at Nalanda. The Chinese 
traveller describes the people as being short, with dark yellow complexions, of a wild and 
impetuous nature, with retentive memories and earnest in study. Our knowledge of 
succeeding dynasties is chiefly confined to confusing and often conflicting lists of names. 
We know, however, that there reigned a PAl dynasty, who were probably Buddhists, 
and may have been descendants of the PAl kings of Bengal. The last of this line was 
deposed by Niladhwaj, who is said to have belonged to the Khyen tribe. He was origi- 
nally a cowherd in the service of a BrAhman, who became his mantri when he succeeded to 
the throne. Niladhw.'ij made his capital at l^amatapur in Kuch Behar, and declared his 
caste to be that of ‘ High Sudra He was succeeded by his son Chakradhwaj, and the 
latter by his son Nilambar, who was defeated by Hussein Shah about 1498 A.D. About this 
time the Koch kings rose to power. The legend runs that HAjo Koch had two daughters, 
Hira and Jira, whom he married to Haria Mandal, a Mech. Hira was an incarnation of 
Bhagavati, and was visited by Siva in the guise of Haria Mandal. The offspring of this 
intercourse was a son, Bisu, who consolidated the power of his tribe, + and defeated 
the BAro Bhuiyas, who had become powerful during the reign *of Nilambar. He 
became a Hindu, taking the name of Biswa Sing, .and imported Baidik BrAhmans 
from Sylhet in the place of the KalitAs who were previously the priests of his 
tribe. He made an abortive attempt to invade the country of the Ahoms, but was 
more successful in the internal man.agement of his kingdom. He settled the different 
offices of state, and established his army on a secure basis. His son Nar NArAyan 
succeeded him about 1528 A.D., and at once commenced a series of expeditions against 
the neighbouring powers. He defe.ated the Ahoms, and made them tributary to him ; 
and his brother Sukladhwaj, alias Silarai, subsequently conquered the kings of Hiramba 
(Cach.ar), Jaintia, and Sylhet, but was defeated and made prisoner by the Musalman 
ruler of Gaur. Silarai’s son Raghu was adopted by Nar NArAyan as his successor. 
Then Silarai died and Nar NArAyan begat a son of his own, named Lakshmi, whereupon 
Raghu, fearing he would lose the succession, broke out in rebellion. The armies met, 
but a peace was concluded without bloodshed; the kingdom was divided into two 
parts, ^ Raghu taking the portion east of the Sankosh, while the part west of that 
river was restfVed for Nar NArAyan's son Lakshmi. This division of the kingdom 
took place about 1581 A.D. 

Raghu was succeeded by his son Parikhit, who fought with and defeated Lakshmi. 
The latter then invoked the aid of the Emperor of Delhi, by whose troops Parikhit 
was in his turn defeated and made prisoner. His brother Balit NArAyan fled to the 
Ahom Raja Swarga NArAyan, who sent an army against the Musalmans, and drove 
them across the Karatoya. From that time the independent rule of the Koch kings 
ceased. Balit NArAyan Became a tributary of the Ahoms, and the western branch 
succumbed to the Musalmans. The existing representatives of HAjo are the Maharaja 
of Kuch Behar, the Bijni Raja, and the Rajas of Darrang and Beltola. 


* lit! called this king a nrubmati; but this, donbUcss, simply mefiinl that be was a Mindw, and not a Buddhist. The vwA 
Birman la a Kshcttrlya title which to this day is commonly assumed by Kkhdrl and other converts to Hinduism. 

t Beal, veil, ll, page igd. 

» The date ot his accession to power Is entered in a manuscript copy of the Joginl Tantra in the possession of ' a Manghldinf 
Brdhman as 1494 A.D. It must have tieen somewhat later than this, and the date given by Kai Gunabhiram Darua in his ' Asi^ Hiirahlti* (iit^ 
IgoS) is probably more correct. * ' ‘ i" 

I A diflhrent version is given by some authorities, but this is the account given in Raja Ukshmi Nirdyan’s manuscript < poAfphittiileh * 
Qttnabbiram's * Asam Dura^i *. 
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230. The strength and distribution of the Koch caste including RAjb.insis are given C»ste, Tribe, 


Strength And distribution of the Koch 


Koch caste. 


DlBTRirT, 

iKoi. 

laftt. 

Cachar 

1,371 

.... 

Goalpara 

131,703 

144,140 

Kamrup 

00.973 

03 ,i«M 

Darrang 

54,33a 

44 ,aoi 

Nowgong 

49,007 

4 J, 87 S 

Slhuagar 


54,148 

Lakhimpur ., 

1 i 

1 M43 

4 . 5 oa 

GaroHilu 

1 S /'<>0 

3.337 

Other dititrictii 

1 05C 

ag 

Total .. 

j 377,807 

1 364.035 


in statement No. 134. In 1881 the increase as compared 
caste. with 1872 was only 8 per cent., and the conclusion arrived 

at was that, in view of the way in which the Koch caste 
is constantly being recruited from the ranks of the hill tribes, the only possible explanation 

was that a number of Koches must have returned them- 
Siatement No. 134, sJiomttg the selves as belonging to some higher caste. At the present 
strength and dtUrtbution of the incr(‘ase is evcn smaller, but there arc special 

reasons which help to explain this anomaly. We have 
already seen that in Kamrup the indigenous population 
has decreased by 20,479, or 3'2 per cent., so that, assuming 
the Koch caste to have been reduced in the same 
proportions, the number now living would have been only 
89,157 had there been no accessions to the caste from 
outside. The difference between these figures and the 
numbers actually returned, 10,816, may, therefore, be 
taken as representing the cxtc'nt to which fresh converts 
have entered the caste during the past ten years.* 
In Goalpara the decrease in the number returned is in the same way chiefly due to the 
decrease in the general indigenous population. In the same way tht.*rc has been no 
increase in the native born population of Darrang, so that the whole of the increase in 
the number of persons of the Koch caste in that district (10,137) may be assumed to 
be due to fresh conversions. 

The increase in the total native born population of Nowgong is 7*22 per cent. ; 
and at this rate the persons now returned as Koch would have numbered 45,973. The 
number returned exceeds this figure by 3,934, the whole of which is probably due 
to new converts. In Upper Assam the rate of increase is smaller, but in those districts 
the Goseins are Vaishnavas, and do not consider it necessary to resort to fiction in order 
to admit outsiders to their flock. In those districts a KAchdri of Miri, when he 
becomes a Hindu, continues to retain his old tribal designation, and seldom or never 
hides it 6y calling himself a Koch, 

231. From what has already been stated it will be gathered that the constitution of 

this caste is by no means homogeneous. In the Garo Hills 
and Goalpara we find the small body of people already 
referred to who are known as Koch or Pdni Koch who still 
speak their own language and are either animistic or are only nominally Hindus. f Mr. 
* Teunon writes regarding them — “The Koches have no Gurus, Goseins, or Purohits, and 
XiO ndpit or dhobd^ eat pigs and murghiSy and are Hindus only in name or in shouting 
Hari and Ram and in wearing tndlas round their throats.^ The question of their ethnic 
alEinities has already been discussed. 

> alwb%(lttlted that cRitoi have been tabulated in greater on the present occasion, and that tame ciaNRca which were included 

- ihown aeparately on the prevent occatlon. The MukbU, who numlier a.joi (3,335 in Kamrup alone), are an Invtance 

taf ^ irin fwnd in tho cxirftct from Buchamin Hamilton's report quoted by Brian Hodgson-*' Bssi^* vol. I, page no, 


Internal structure. 
Pani Koch. 
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Caste, Tribe, 

&C. 


Rajbansi. 

Statement No. /J5, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Rajhansis. 


DMiwicr. 1 

iRgi. 

iMi. 

Cnchur . . 



(lonlpar.!.. 

li 1,001 

100,36.1 

Knnirup .. 

31 


Darrang .. 

350 


Nriwgnng.. 

rt« 


Slbs&gnr>.. 

153 


Lakhiiftpiir 

19A 



Caro liillK 

»,.VS 4 


Other diitrictB 

33,1 


Total .. 

123,761106.376 

1 


232. Next to these may be mentioned the Rdjbansis, who in Assam are madnly persons 
of the Koch and Mech tribes who have assumed this’ name 
on conversion to Hinduism. These figures show that the* 
term is gradually becoming fashionable, and that more 
persons are annually adopting it in preference to the less 
pretentious title of Koch. As already stated, it is most in use 
in Goal para, where the number of persons so describing 
themselves is 121,001, or 14,638 in excess of 1881. Most 
of these called themselves simply Rujbansis, but 1,311 
added Khetri as their caste subdivision and 750 
returned Koch as their main caste and Riijbansi as the 
subdivision of the same. The additions to this subdivision 
in the Goal para district seem to have come entirely from 
amongst persons who w^ere formerly known as Koch, the 
number so returned being now only 1,652, against 32,703 
in 1881. In Cachar, I am inclined to think that the 
persons described as Rajhansis are really Dehans, who claim to be of Koch descent 
and have latterly aspired to the title of RAjbansi. Some of them may also be converted 
KAchdris. In Darrang it is reported that the Koches who called themselves RAjbansi 
belong to the family of the Darrang Rajas; and the same is perhaps also the casein 
Kamrup. The Rdjbansis found in the other districts of the BralTmaputra Valley are 
probably emigrants from Goalpara. 

233* 1 will now notice the other subdivisions of the Koch caste, which consist almost 
entirely of recruits from the hill tribes, and contain compa- 
ratively few descendants of the true Koch tribe. Excluding 
the persons described as Rajbansi, the total number of Koch of all kinds is 252,723 ; 
and of these 103,770 have simply described themselves as Koch, and have not mentioned 
the precise branch of the caste to which they belong. 

The divisions returned by the remainder arc chiefly indicative of the extent to which 
the process of Ilinduisation has been carried. The figures for each of these sectarian 
subdivisions are noted below : 

Statement No. ij6j showing the strength of some of the subdivisions of the Koch caste. 


Sectarian sub-castes. 


District. 

Kamlali 
or Bar Koch, 

.Saru Koth. 

Hcrcnala 

Koclu 

Sarnnid Koch, 

Mait&hl Koch, 

• 

1897, 

i88r. 

1S91. 

i8St. 

Goalpar.-i 





705 

212 

9,102 

4,96* 

Kamrup ... ... • 

14,600 

2,042 


i 2 »i 73 

4.506 

4.953 

6,047 

Darr.ang... 

30.678 

8,657 

3,612 

4.106 


4,115 

».i4o 

Nowgong ... ^ ... 

17,203 

16,879 


S. 84 J 


14 


Sibsagar ... 

7 .S 7 S 

221 

2 

2.524 


174 


[..akhimpur 

1,647 

43 


895 


64 


Other districts 

242 



4 j 


i . 8 


ToUl ... 

1 

71,944 

87,842 

8,614 

86,848 

4,718 

18,480 



The terms applied to the converts in different districts vary. In most places the .ffr5t 
stage is that of the Saranil* Another name for an early stage of converse Jls - 
MadAhi, in which, as the name implies, the convert still retains his old freedomiitt 
the matter of drinking and eating. Above the MadAhi rank the Heremid, 6r 
Koch, who have begun to submit to restrictions in this respect, and sup 

• In Dsrrsf^ and Kamrup a KAcMri wlmi ho firit hoconoi a Sarani* la stiU lookod on ai a KSohiri Kocb* 
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abstain from intoxicating liquors. 'I'his subdivision is ‘also called Phairi in Nowgong, Caste, TribCf 
^At the toj)of the list stand the Kiimtali or Par Koch, who in outward appearance at least 
are ccremoiiially ijiure Hindus. They arc generally supposed to conform entirely to 
Hindu precepts, and to refrain alike from strong drinks and from eating pork and fowls. 

Whether this ‘purity’ ('xi^ts in fact as well as theory is doubtful. In Sf>iric parts^ 
no doubt, pork i? no longer eaten by tlu^ Kamtali, but in others bis fondness for the 
food of his forefathers is too great to be ^ilhstood ; and it is an open secret that he 
still from time to time indulges in it. The Goseins periodically try to put down the 
practice, and for a time their eflorts meet with apparent success. But the craving for 
the ancestral bonne hoitche often proves too strong to be (»vcrcnme, and the promises 
made to the Goseins are again forgotten and nc'glectcd. A Kilmtiili Koch may not marry 
the daughter of a Saru Koch, but will give his own daughter (f<w sudicient consideration) 
to a member of that sub-caste. In such cases, however, the girl is degraded to the rank 
of her husband. 


^ 34 - The only functional subdivisions which at all merit the name of sub-castes are 
Functional sub-castes : Mahang Mahang and (ianlmi Koch. The hn-mcr consists of 

the descendants of some Koches who were setth'd by the 
Ahom Rajas at a place caMcd Mahang near the boundary of the Naga Hills, where 
they were employed as salt workers at the salt springs In that neighbourhood. This 
suB-caste numbers tnly 352 persons, all of whom are found in the Naga Hills district. 
A few sections of this siib-eastc are returned, but they ajjpear to be simply the names 
of their former villages. The Garamis were treat{‘d as a separate caste in 1872, 
Garami Koch. when 2,416 were recorded in the Goalpara district. In 

1 88 1 they were apparently included under the general head 
‘ Koclr’; and so far as I am in a position to judge from the very scanty information 
which I have been able to obtain, there seems to be no doubt that they are really a 
subdivision of that caste. Only 495 persons have betm returned under this head, and 
of these all but 3 arc found in the Goalpara district. Their special occupation is 
thatching. Other functional subdivisions have been returned, such as Kumar, Kanulr, 
and Duliya ; but these do not appear to be true sub-castes. They simply denote the 
occupations followed by the persons so returned, or by their ancestors under the old 
Rajas ; but they involve no distinction of social status or in the limits within which 
marriage is permitted. 


235* Returning to the Koch of the Garo Hills, six sections arc recorded, namely, 

SuMivtaion. of Koch in the Harigaya, Satpariya, Dasgayaor Banai, Chapra, Wanang, and 
G«ro Hilli. Tintckiya, which rank in the order in which I have named 

them, "the first five are said to be named after the places where they formerlyresided, 
and the last, or Tintckiya, from the dress of the women, who tvear one cloth round the 


waist, .another over the body, and a third on the head. 

The latter occupy the lowest position amongst the Garo Hills Koch, and are said 
to greatly resemble the plains Gatos, from whom the Deputy Commissioner thinks that 
they are in fact descended. Intcr-marriage is freely permitted between the two first 
sections dhly. In other cases, a man marrying a girl of a lower section must give a 
• costly feast to the other members of his class in order not to be degraded. 


236. The Koch of the Brahmaputra Valley are nominally Hindus, and have Goseins 
and priests. They retain, however, a great deal of their pri- 
RtUgioa, nuniage, Rc. mitive animistic beliefs, and exorcism is still practised amongst 

them. Their marriage customs partake but little of Hinduism. The Bar or Kdmtdii 
Koch ate said to marry by the horn ceremony ; but they, as well as the other sub-castes, 
. widow remarriage and divorce. They buy their wives, and sometimes carry them 
off byic^e, just as do the Kdchdris and other tribes from which the caste is recruited. 
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Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


MekurL 


Rtrh. 


237. The Mekuris are a small body of Hindu outcastes.* Their present degraded 
position is said to be due to a cat having stolen some food „ 
cooked by Musalmans and accidentally d/'opped it into the 

food of some Hindus, who ate it before the contamination had been discovered. On the 
matter being reported to the king an enquiry was held, and the conclusion come to was 
that they must be outcasted. They were refused admission into the Musalman 
community, and thus remained as a separate caste of degraded Hindus, to whom the term 
Mekuri was applied as denoting the origin of their degradation. No other caste 
will take water from their hands. They have their own Brahman. No other caste will 
take their daughters in marriage ; and as their number is extremely small, it is often 
difficult ' to find husbands for their daughters, who thus often become dancing girls. 
The men occasionally purchase wives of the Koch caste, but the latter lose their caste 
on marriage. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They are found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Howli Mohanpur in Mangaldai. 

238. The Rdrhs are found only in the southern portion of the Sylhet district. They 
have a separate class of degraded Brdhmans as their priests. 
They call themselves Sudras, but none of the respectable 

castes will admit this, or drink their water. They arc described as being a hardworking 
class of people who never, if they can avoid it, enter service. They are cultivators, and are 
supposed to be descended from converts from some of the hill tribes., They are knotfrn 
also as Kushidris (from the river of that name), and sometimes again as Kupdddrs. 
They number only 192 souls according to the return ; but as they are known to be more 
numerous than this, it is clear that some must have returned themselves under other 
heads. In 1881 the number was recorded as 1,365. 

239. The Sdlai caste is found only in the Brahmaputra Valley. It occupies a position 
intermediate between Kewat and Koch. Siilais marry girls 
from the Kewat caste, but the Kewats will not marry Sdlai 

girls, neither will the Sdlais take Koch girls as wives. People of the Koch caste will eat 
food cooked by Sdlais. The Sdlais claim to constitute one of the main castes ; but the small- 
ness of their number militates against this supposition, and it seems not improbable that 
they are really a local section of the Hdlwai caste of Bengal. Salai in Assamese is 
pronounced Hdloi, so that the difference in sound is very slight. It is true that the 
Bengali HAlwais arc confectioners, while the Assamese Sdlais are cultivators ; but many 
castes in Assam no longer adhere to their traditional and characteristic occupation, 
and it is not more surprising for Hdiwais to become agriculturists than it is to find HAris 
abandoning tte broom for the counter, t 

There are two sub-castes. The Bengali Sdlais are so called from their hav,ing per- 
SiaUment No. 137, shoving the mittcd some Bengalis to marry their girls and admitted them 

into their society. The Sdlais who declined to countenance 
this breach of caste rules are called ‘Pat or genuine Sdlais. 
The Sdlais are found only in the four lower districts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. There has not been much change as 
compared with the last census, except in Nowgong, where 
the number returned has fallen from 2,030 to 207. I am 
unable to explain this variation, and can only suggest that 
some of the Sdlais of 1881 have sipce succeeded in obtaining 
recognition ps members of higher castes. 


Salti. 


strength and distribution of the 
SAlai caste, ^ 


DiiTaicT, 

iSpi. 

1881 . 

Ctoalpara.. 

*39 

367 

Kamrup .. 

7,831 

8,yrd 

Darraig( 

1 , 06 s 

918 

Nowgong 

*07 

*,030 

Other Mlatrlcta 

*3 

a 

Total 

9,356 

12,093 


* Mott Mokurlo returned themtelTeo at the ceaiui u Dome» lo that the true etrength of the caetc le u^ncertitfi. 

t Another euggeitionthat hae b^n made ii that the Silaia are 8unrie who have taken to agrlcnlture | and thle tie# if nipp^ted by the dletm^tll* 
tlea (d Sdlali In the Aieam Valley, the number varying wHh the latter. Ueildef^ when Nar Ntrdyan Invaded Upper Afeam, the SttarM^ *rieh with thettiblli^'* ' 
al Tlial Debt *, are mentioned at having formed a numeroua elate in the country bo paamd through | and at the number of pofiOM eH thia oaofi H dbt 
compiigttvfiy omali, aome of them nimKi evidently have entered other cnitea. 
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240. The term ^ Sudra ’ has a double signification. In one sense It is the fourth caste Caste, Tribei 
• Sudra. Manu, and is the term by which many of the modern 

profession and other castes love to describe themselves as 
indicative of th^ purity of their origin. In this sense the term is meaningless, and special 
instructions were issued to prevent its appearance in the schedules. Notwithstanding 
all the trouble that was taken to avoid it, it was frequently found in the enumeration 
schedules from the Sylhet district ; but, thanks to the second caste column, we were 
usually able in such cases to ascertain what the true caste was. The word used in 
this sense has, therefore, been eliminated as far as possible, and the persons described as 
Sudra in table XVI are really, it is believed, members of the existing caste of that name, 
which includes 7,068 persons. 


241* The Tokar is a small Hindu caste of Kamrup and Mangaldai, which occupies 
Tokar. much the same position as Hints and I laris, and is inferior 

the KAtani sub-caste of Jugis. No other castes will 
intermarry with them or take their water. The Jugi priest officiates at their religious 
ceremonies.* Their chief occupation is agriculture. 


Foreis^ii castes: As^aria Amat, 
Baurl, Bhuiya, and Bhumij. 

Statement No, rj8, showing the 
strength 0 / the Bdmu\ Bhniyd.and 
Bhumij Castes, 


242. The AgariA is a cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur, and the Amat a similar caste 

of Behar. Neither are very numerous in Assam. The 
DAuri, Bhuiyd, and Bhumij, on the other hand, are present 
In large numbers. They all belong to non-Aryan races, and 
are much sought after as garden coolies on account of their 
more hardy physique and comparative freedom from malarial 
affections, which Hodgson has note^d as a characteristic of all 
the aboriginal races of India. They are all cultivating and 
labouring castes. As regards the BhuiyA, Mr. Risley points 
out that the name is of Sanskrit origin, and that it is 
necessary to guard against the fallacy of supposing that 
tribes known by it in different places are necessarily allied 
to one another. The total number of these three tribes 
in Assam has risen during the last ten years from 40,571 
to 84,967, a result which is entirely due to the recruiting operations of tea planters. 


Caste. | 

i8yi. 

ts8i. 

Uavin . . , , 

3J.M9 

OiOIA 

BhuiyA .. 


5,ai8 

Bhumij ,, 

iO,0i% 

t 35..n9 

Total .. 

84,007 

1 40.67r 


243. The Bhar is another Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, which Is fairly numerous 

_ on our tea gardens, the total number being 6 ,'i8q. The 

Bhar and Bind. i fe >0 

• caste was not shown separately in 1881. The same remarks 

apply to the Bind, which is described by Mr. Risley as being a large non-Aryan caste of 

Behar and Upper India. Table XVI shows that 1,921 persons of this caste are 

settled in the province. 


244* The ChAsA Is the great cultivating caste of Orissa, and appears to correspond 
generally with the HAlwA DAs of Sylhet. It is represented 
in Assam by 1,824 persons, most of whom arc, doubtless, 
garden coolies.’ 


Cbasa, Ghaii, Gond. 


There are 9,172 GhAsls in Assam. Their occupation is cultivation and fishing. 
They occupy a very low social position, and are described by Colonel Dalton as ** foul 
parasites of the Central Indian hill tribes.'* 




^ thi» leenAi to be the ase, bat the point is dispntetl. 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


The Gonds come chiefly from the Central Provinces, but are found also in Chota 
Nagpur ; 3,595 persons of this tribe were censused in Assam. 


Khaira, Kharia, and Kharwar. 


245. The Khaira is described by Mr. Risley as a small tribe of Jlazarlbagh allied 
to the Kharwar. 3,194 [m i sons of this caste were censused 
in this province, against 1,588 in 1881. The Khariii and 
Kharwar are Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur ; 3,368 persons of the former and 4,509 

of the latter are included in the return. These tribes were not shown separately in 
1881. 


246. Wc next come to the Kol (2,704), which is the generic name by which 

Hindus denote persons of the Munda, Onion, Bhumii, and 
Kol, Koiri, Kurmt. 1^1 . . i • • 1 ^ u 

Khaira castes ; it is not a real caste name, but like 

Tlulpa, I have had to show it separately, because 1 had no means of ascertaining to 

which of these several castes the persons returned as Kol really belonged. Then 

come the Koiri and Kurmi ca^te, which Dr. Wise believed 

to be closely allied to one another. Both castes are mainly 

engaged in cultivation, and arc found in Chota Nagpur, 

Behar, and Upper India. Both of them are numerous on 

our tea gardens, especially the Kurmis, the number of 

whom, however, does not appear to have increased to any 

great extent during the last ten years. 


Stnfi*menf A\i. /.fO, s'fKnuinip the 
streiijrth uf the Koiri and kurmi 
castes. 


1 

iflgi. 

iSSi. 

Kt.iri 

.. 

5,.soa 

3,007 

Kufmi 





Munda. 


247 - Passing rapidly over the Korwil, Mai, and Male, Dravidian tribes of West 
Bengal, and the Mai Pahariti of the Santhal Parganas, we 
come to the Munda, a large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
of which no less than 46,244 persons were censused in Assam, against 15,985 in 1881. 
They arc in great request as coolies for tea gardens. The name ‘Munda’ is said by 
Mr. Risley to be of Sanskrit origin, and to mean the headman of a village. The 
same authority states that the tribe is closely allied to the Hos and Santhals, and 
probably also to the Kandhs. 


OraoQ. 


248. Niigbansi and Pdhari are titles rather than castes, but are shown separately for 
reasons already given. Leaving them, wc come to the 
Onions, who according to Mr. Risley arc allied to the Mdle 
of the Rajmahal hills, and who, like the Munda, Bauri, and Bhumij, arc in great demand 
as coolies, 'fhe number In this province amounts to 17,736. 


Newar. 


Rajwafy RautUii Santhal. 


249. The* NewArs are a Nipalesc tribe, regarding whom Colonel Hill writes that 
they are by no means warlike, but that their agriculture is 
unrivalled in Nipal. 

250. The Riijwjir and Rautia are Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpgr ; 5,360 of the 
former and 790 of the latter were enumerated in this 
province. Next in order comes the Santhal, a large tribe of 

the &ame race as the above, which is found in the north of Orissa and all over West 
Bengal. The number of Santhdls censused in Assam on this occasion is 23,220, against 
only 7,397 ten years ago. 

251. Lastly, I may mention the Savara, a cultivating and servile caste of Orissa, the 

members of which number 684, and tho Telinga, a Madras 
Saw, Tciinga. castc, of w^hich there are 393 persons in Assam, ell of whom 
are probably garden coolies, recruited in Ganjam. 
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Statement No, /./o, shoivintr the 
strenfrth ami dislvibution of the 
Cruiild Caste. 


GROUP i >. — Cattle-breeders and Graziers. 

252.. The Goalii or Gop is the great cowherd and milkman caste* It is widely spread Caste, Tribe, 
Goaia. • ^ver the North-Western Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; and to 

the immigrants from these places must be attributed the 
large increase which has taken place in the strength of this 
caste during the past ten years. The persons returned in the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper arc probably all foreigners; and it 
isonly in the Bengali-speaking districts, a/.j., Sylhet, Cachar, 
and Goalpara, that the caste can be called indigenous. 

Part of the increase in Sylhet is possibly due to some 
Gotilas having returned themselves as Sudras or K/iyasthas 
in 1881, but the greater part is to be attribLiU‘d, as already 
stall'd, to immigration. I have included with the Gofilii the 
Ahir or pastoral caste of Behar, under which head 1,018 
persons were returned in Cach.ir, 2,131 in Sylhet, 443 
in Lakhiinpur, and 263 in other districts. The Goahis 
rank high amongst the Nava-Sikha group, and have 
Srotriya Bnihmans for their priests. 

253 - The vSadgop, which I have classed in group 2, isa cultivating caste, which was 
originally the same tis the Godla, but separated from it on its members taking to agricul- 
ture as a means of livelihood in lieu of pasture. 846 persons of this caste were censused 
in Assam. 

254. The Rajbhar is an up-country pastoral caste, which claims to be quite distinct 
from the Bhar which I have classed in group 2. It numbers 
i,oS6 persons in the province. 


District. 

ir9i. 

iSSi, 

CAchiir 


i,V. 

Sylhet 


7.319 

Ooaip.irh 


1.3»3 

Kamrup 

310 

*76 

Darrani' 

Nowf;oii;» 

i,j;7 

:: 

Sib»ai;ar 


1 gio 

L.ikhinipiir ,, 

1,1 lO 

710 

Other Ui&tricta 

lo'l 

3'j6 

Total . 

1 

31.080 

13,020 


Rpjbhar. 


GROUP 1.— biKLi) Lauourkrs. 

255. Only three castes are classed under this head, the Dlnikar, Dhdngar, and the 

Mu.sahar. The first mentioned only numbers 15 persons 

Dhalur, Dhftngar, Musahar. . 1 *1 fm ^ 1 . 

in Assam, and the Dhangar only 293. Uhangar is not, 
strictly speaking, a caste name, but a term meaning labourer, and is generally used with 
reference to the Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur. Thi^ Musahars are much more 
numerous, 16,667 persons having returned themselves under this head, against 3,851 ten 
years ago. Mr. Rislc^y describes them as “ a Dravidian cultivating and servile caste of 
Behar, who appear to be an offshoot from the Bhuiyan tribe of Chota Nagpur.” 

GROUP 6.— Hill TRIBK.S. 

256. I have shown in this group only the hill tribes of Assam and the Nipal frontier of 
Bengal. Aboriginal tribes of other parts of India have been included as minor agricultural 
in group 2. 

THE ABOK-MIRI GROUP. 

257. The Abors have been fully described by Colonel Dalton. They live outside our 
territory, and a few only have settled down in the Lakhimpur 
district. The total number returned is only 223, against 821 

in 1881. The difterence is probably due to the fact that the hill Miris describe 
themselves as Abor Miris; and in 1881, when there was only one caste column in the 
schedule, some of these hill Miris may possibly have been classed as Abors. 1 here Is 
a slight discrepancy betw’ecn the number of Abors now returned and the number shown 
as speaking the Abor language, which is similarly to be ascribed to the confusion which 
appears to prevail in regard to the tribal nomenclature. 


Abor. 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Min. 

Siiitement No. sliomtig the 
strength nml distribution of M iris. 


Dlhlkll 1 . 

iSyi. 

iSfli. 

n.^rrang 

i,U 0 

3,1 ‘3 

Nfiwgong 


.... 

Sihs.ngar 

15,579 

1 10,846 

Lakhimpur 

lfl,ft40 

11,687 

Other ilistrktN 

319 


Total 

37,430 

25.636 


The Dall&s. 
Tradition of origin. 


258. A full account of the Miris was given in the last Census Report, and I 

have no further information regarding them. The 
number of Miri settlers appears to have increased consi» 
derably during the last ten years.'' The matter has 
not been noticed by deputy commissioners in their 
reports, and I have had no time to make enquiries 
on the subject since the figures have been available. 

I am, therefore, not in a position to explain the increase 
in their numbers which appears to have taken place. 
They are found chiefly in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, 
and it is in the last mentioned district that the greater 
part of the increase over i88i is found. There are only 

473 Miris outside these two districts and Darrang. 

259. The Dallas inhabit the hills north of Darrang .and Lakhimpur, between the 
country of the Akas and that inhabited by the Abors and hill 
Miris. They call themselves Nyising, .and assert that they 
are descended from Nyia, the son of Abolani, whose father 

was Dhanyi, the Sun, by his wife Chinne, the daughter of Chatachi, the Earth. Nyia had 
a number of sons, and the children of the latter were the founders of the existing clans. 
The features of the DaflAs are distinctly Mongolian. Their language is closely allied to 
that of the Miris. They tattoo their faces, the reason assigned bt'ing that it is done to 
enable them to be recognised in the next world. 

There are numerous exogamous clans, which are said to be named after the sons 
of Nyia. So far as I have been able to ascertain, none of 
their clans are totemistic. As with the KhAsis and other 
tribes, there are signs of the old exogamous groups breaking off into smaller new ones, 
but the prohibition in regard to intermarriage amongst members of the same original 
group has not yet been removed. 

The DaflAs purchase slaves from the Abors, and in former times also carried pfl into 
bondage persons captured in their raids on the plains.^ 
These persons are called Hatimorias,* and arc really serfs, 
rather than slaves. They are extremely well treated, are never sold, and, failing other 
heirs, inherit the property of their DaflA masters or GAms.f They are not allowed to 
intermarry with women of the tribe, but they often act as guardians to a DaflA widow or a 
Gdm who a minor. 

Marriage is effected by purchase or capture, but the latter is the more common. 

The bridegroom lies in wait for the girl, and carries her off 
M«rn#ge. house. The parents prfifess to be 

very indignant, but, are usually pacified by presents of mithun, &c. The other method 
is simple barter. The man goes to the father of the girl he wishes to marry, and asks 
for her. The father examines the entrails of a fowl ; and if the omens are favourable, the 
price to be paid is fixqd and the girl is made over to her lover. 

Polygamy is very common. Each man has as many wives as he can afford to 
purchase ; and when he dies, the heir takes them all, except 
Poiya»my. mother, together with the rest of the property 

of the deceased.^ 

Colonel Dalton says that polyandry is common amongst the members of this tribe, 
and cites one unmistakeable case which came under his 
personal notice. Mr. Stack, on the other hand, made special 
enquiries on this point', and said that the DaflAs whom he questioned repudiated, the praC* 


Polyftndty. 


* Mr. Waller .dlttlngulahes Hatimorlai and Nl Hatlmorlaa. Tlw former, bo oayi, aro pun Daflao, and tU latlar doHcndinti of atavia captovid ia 
lh« plalni. 

t In whkh COM they acquire tho otatuo of Gam or froo qUm. 

t The Nunc practlca u montionod by Marco Polo ai exlitlng amongst tb« Tartars (Coiontt Voices •tlitio^ vol, i, 
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The local officers whom Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


Kinship. 


tice with horror, and declared that it would be visited with death. 

• • Ited on this point agree in saying that polyandry as a general practice is 

non-existent ; but ^ tea planter,* who has an extensive acquaintance with the Daflds, says 
that polyandry is not forbidden, and describes a practice which may possibly be a 
survival of this custom. He says that when a man’s wife has no children, he may 
invoke the assistance of a brother or a cousin, and mentions a case in which a Dafla, 
failing to beget children on his head wife,' Induced a younger cousin to visit her, and says 
that both now live with the woman. He adds that the young man’s relations arc greatly 
annoyed with him, as they wish him to marry and raise up children of his own. But it 
seems doubtful whether this is a true case of polyandry. The second ‘ husband ’ was 
apparently never married to the woman, and the children belonged to the first or real 
husband, and not to the natural father. It may be that it is a form of the levirate not 
unlike that which was permitted in former times amongst the Hindus. f 

Kinship with the Dallas is traced through the father, and 
the children enter his clan, and not that of their mother. 

The general name for God is Ui, but there are also special names for each particular 
deity. Most of their gods arc inimical to men, and 
Religion. h'dve to be propitiated by sacrifices. The chief gods are 

Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides over the delivery of women ; V^ogle 
and Lungt6, who hu^t men ; and Yenpu, who injures children. Then, there is Yapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens people to madness when they go into the forest ; Chili, the god 
of water ; Prom, the god of diseases ; Sotu, the god of dumbness ; <and numerous others. 
There are a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, and Yechu, the 
goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices are offered. When a person is ill, a 
sorcerer, or deondiCfl is called in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, 

which he sometimes keeps up until he works himself 
into a frenzy of excitement. The Daflas believe in 
a future life, but cannot say much about it, except that 
they expect to cultivate and hunt there. The dead 
are buried in a sitting position, and a small shed is put up 
over the grave ; in it rice and drink are placed, and a fire 
is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pig, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves. 
The number of DaflAs in British territory is increasing slightly, especially in the 
Lakhimpur district, where 790 are now returned, against 
tribe now and ^lo in 1881 and 1 55 in 1873. The rate of increase of the 
tribe in Darrang is less marked. 

260. The Akds are a small tribe, who call themselves Hrusso, and occupy the tract of 
country between that of the DaflAs, to whom they are closely allied, and the Towang 
principality of Lhassa. Very few persons of this tribe have as yet settled in British 
territory, and a detailed account of them would, therefore, be out of place. It will suffice 
to say that they are divided into two sub-tribes,— the KApAschors, or cotton-thieves, and 
the H&zAri KhowAs, the * eater of a thousand hearths ! Their religion, manners, and 
customs are believed to be very similar to those of the DaflAs, except that they have been 
slightly affected by Hinduism, owing to the detention of one of their former chiefs 
in^e Gauhati jail, where he was brought under the influence of a Hindu guru. 
The \4p4schors raided on the plains in 1883-84, and the usual expedition followed. 

• Mr of BlihMth. who wa. coiuiuIteU on the iubjcct by Mr. Waller. District Superintendent of Pohee of the Darrang district, 

r Th^ t nffir-, * ■»»» begotten on the wife, and in the Mahabharata it is related how King Saudasa, being 

A Yllrtihtft to beget for him a son upon hi* wile Damayantl, 

I Attf «M ^ become 0 dMnUt, 


Statement No. 142, .showinfr the 
strength and the distribution of 
the Daflas, 


ClCNHlIb UF 

Total. 

Darrang. 

l..ikhiin' 

pur. 

187 a 

418 

263 

155 

1881 

519 

339 

ato 

1891 

• 


347 

700 


Strength* of 
in x88x. 
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Caste, Tribe, The results of the latter were not altogether satisfactory, and It was followed by a 
blockade of their hills, which eventually brought the tribesmen to reason. Their 
attitude is now reported to be peaceful. 

No Akas arc found in the return of the census of 1881. On the present occasion 12 
males and 2 females were enumerated within the boundary of the Darrang district. 
Few, if any, of these were permanent settlers, nearly all being temporary visitors, who 
had come down to trade or to receive their posa. 


The Bodo tribes. 


THE noDo GKOur. 

261. The group of tribes known as Rodo forms the most numerous and important 
section of the aboriginal tribes of the province. The group 
includes the Kach/iri, Mcch, Tipperah, Chiitiya, Lalung, 

Hdjong, Rnbhii, Mahalia, Giiro, and other tribes, and also the greater part at least of 
the Koch, which is now recognised as a Hindu caste, and has for this reason been shown 
in group 2. In the absence of anthropometric data, it is impossible to say to what 
extent racial affinities exist between the^c tribes; but the evidence of language shows that 
they must at one time liave been very closely connected, and belonged in all probability 
to one common nationality. Very little is known of their early history ; but the 
fact that nearly every important river in and around Assam begins or ends with the 
Bodo word for water {di or dtii) has been taken as proving that they were at one time 
the most important group of tribes over a large area of country. 

262. The first historical notice t ol the K:ichuris of which I am aware is found in the 

annals of the Ahoms, who debouched from the Patkoi in 
1228 A.D., and found the country at its base in posses- 
sion of the Morans and Bonlhis, whom they at once subjugated. They next fought 
with the Chutiyjis, who occupied the north-east portion of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and then came into collision with the Kach/iris, whose country lay to the w'cst. 
This was in 1488 A,D., when the Kach?iri capital was probably still at Dimapur,i 
from which place it was removed to Maibong in 1536 A.D., after a decisive victory had 
been gained by the Ahoms. The capital remained there for two centuries, when the 
attacks of the Raja of Jaintia necessitated a further retreat to Khaspur in the plains of 
Cachar. These migrations were shared in only by the Raja and a few of his followers. 
The great bulk of the Kdebiris remained behind, and became the subjects of the Ahoms 
in Upper Assam, and of the Koch kings ^ lower down the valley. 

263. The rieligion of the Kiichdris is of the ordinary animistic type. They have a 

chief god called Siju, Bathu, or Langsaman, who is represent- 
Reiigioa. ed by the cactus, which is to be seen grovvmg in the courtyard 

of every Kdchdri family. There are numerous other gods 
and goddesses, all of whom are hostile to men, and have on occasions to be propitiated by 
sacrifices. At ordinary times they are not much attended to ; but when drought or 
sickness occurs, the Deori, or village priest (whose office is not hereditary), is called in 
to ascertain the deity who requires to be propitiated. This he does by working himself 
into a paroxysm of excitement, during which he imparts the desired information, 
and informs the people what sacrifices will be acceptable to the offended 

• Dihong, Dlbro, Duang, Dlj«, Dipota, and DItrdanci (the ancient name of the Brahmaputraj. It ie,^ however, open to (lucitlon how laf^ 

thii river tiomenelature can be held to prove anything, a* the came root haa been ehowo by Mr, S. I'., Teal, of Sibeagar, to mean water in twenty^M 
iliffcrent ianguagee, including Chinese, Mondart, Slamcie, Manipori, fcc. f 

t I ha^c not ftferred In the tcit to their own tradition! of origin, or them are too vague and unlruetworthy to be of any pracWeal nia, Colonel^ ©alton 
eav! that they came from Rangshar In Upper Assam, and call themselvet Rangihab In the Kaetcfn Dudri and North (^ehar in eonec<|UBaei. at thh 

ceniue 1 ewiuirtd the leaion for the use of thi! term (which was sometlmee found in column 5 of the leheduie, and was informed that it wi^ 

K:\ch .ns, whose original home wae in the Ramtha mauea of Kamrup. How this mauea got ite name, I cannot aay. Somt K&cbarla ot Mawaldai,^ 
told me that they had a tradition that they entered Awam over the Choraikhaling paM north of the Lakhimpor dialrict f * .f , 

t An Interesting account of the mine at Uulmapwr le given by MAier Godwin-Austeo,- Journal of the AlialK Society cl BmcaIi 
f The Koch king# were halt Koch half Mcch, eo that their rule wae Karcely that of foreignert. 
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god.* The Kichrfris are rapidly becoming Hinduised. Many of those who followed Caste, Tribe, 

their king to Cachar accepted Hinduism in a body in 1790 A.D., when the Raja and 

his brother, persuaded by the blandishments of the Brtihmans, who had traced his 

descent from Bhlm, made a public profession of Hinduism. The conversion of 

the' Kdcharis of the Brahmaputra Valley has been much more gradual. They are 

ignorant of the claims of their brethren in North Cachar; and when they become 

Hindus, they enter the Koch caste, as has already been described.f The rale at 

which the process of conversion has been going on during the past ten years may be 

gathered from the fact that only 243,378 persons have now been returned as Kacluiris, 

against 281,611 in 1881 ; and as there is no reason to suppose that the race is dying 

out, the decrease can only be accounted for on the supposition that many of them have 

during the interval accepted Hinduism and changed their name from Kdchdri to 

Koch. 

264* Marriage is by purchase or servitude, and sometimes also by capture. The 
Marriage action of our courts tends to discourage the latter form, and 

it is now much less resorted to than formerly. But even 
now it is by no means uncommon in eases where the parents of the girl are adverse to 
he match, or demand too high a price for her. When this happens, the lover lies 
in wait for his swcetlieart, and carries her off with a show of force to his own house, 
affer which negocialions with the parents are resumed, and an amicable settlement 
is usually arrived at. There is no special religious ceremony at marriage, a feast 
to the villagers being the most important part of the performance. When purchase is 
resorted to, the price paid usually varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, but these limits are by 
no means fixed, and much larger sums are occasionally paid. When the would-be bride- 
groom is too poor to pay the sum demanded, he frequently enters the parents * house 
and works for them for three or four years, just as Jacob is said to have worked for 
Rachel. 

Divorce is permitted ; but if a man turns out his wife for any reason except 
adultery, he has no right to claim the return of the purchase-money, and the same is 
the case if the separation is by mutual agreement. Widows are allowed to marry again, 
the younger brother of the deceased husband being the person having the first claim* 

^ Two wives are allowed, but the permission is seldom made use of. 


• The method of divination has been fully described in Ilod^runn’s Essays on Indian subjctts, Mibimc I, pages 13a and I3<tiand At pnge 69 of the 
Assam Census Report for 1861. 

t The following interesting note by I.icnteiianl C. n. M. Kennedy, OHicmting Deputy Commissioner of Now^onK. K''c" a aciount ol the metlmd 
of conversioif In Nowgong. It came to hand too late to be made use of in my note on the mcthoils of coiucrsion In Chapter III abo\e; 

* 0 e • ♦ ♦ * 

** Hindultlng of the population.'— The aboriginal tribes of this <listrict who are now bcroniiog Hinduised .'ire the I Alungs .-iml K&cli&ris, Some Mikirs ,vc 
also converted occasionally, but their nnmlicr is \cry limited. 'Ihe method by which they are comerted is as follows : 

"The Gosein or some of his siibordluates iisually select cert.iin families of the aborigin,il tribes, who reside in the \ If inity of Hindu vill.nKrs and at 
a distance from the main villages of the aboriginal tribes, 'Ihesc families arc frequently icchired upon the purity of the f linilu|rcliglon mid the easy way 
In which they can get salvation, and how they tan .'icquirc a position in the Hindu society if they give up their habits of eating pork and other forbidden 
food and drinking strong liquor, and conform to the llmdu methods of eating and drinking and worship. As these people frequently feci the inconvenience 
of their Isolated position, they are easily tempted to become Hindus, and thereby be enabled to associate and mo\e with their Hindu nClghlMiurs, by whom 
they are hated and looked down upon as a degraded class so long as they remaln^n an uncomerted itjic. When these people after freejuent letlures 
, show some Inclination towards giving up Uicir religion and becoming Hindus, a certain propitious day is selected, and they arc questioned nn to whether 
they would like to give up their former habits and cnstnms, and become perfect Hindus, or that they would s’imply take Saran (religious in. 
•tructions) from the Hindu Gosein, and remain free as to their habits of eating and drinking. When they express a desire of entire conversion to the 
Hindu religion, they are made to fast for a day or two, and then to undergo a Prayachit atonement), for which they have to spewl some s to ao rupees 
according to their circumstances. They then receive their Samn Bhafan (religious instruction and mode of worship) from the Gosein. whom from 
thht day they look up«i as their spiritual guide. These people then change all former utensils of cooking and eating and also their dwelling liouie and 
bMOmt quite Hinduised. The Gosein then makes them over to a certain khel (a bodyof Hindus who eat and drink and associate with each other) with 
converted men are to associate. The converted people then give a feast to their new associates, to whose habits and mode of worship they 
entlntlyfOfllQnn. The eonverted men are closely sratched by their new comrades as to whether they take any of the forbidden food and strong liquor or not j 
Md If they ai^ttd tq have entirely given up these things, they are freely admitted Into the Hindu Society, and arc called Saru Koch. For the first 
IhNc their conversion they are looked down upon a little by their Hindu comrades, and they are not allowed to Uke uny leading part of 

society. VlMft tha thipd generatien they become quite atgood as any Hindu of the Koch caste.** 

• e * • • * • * 
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^*^&c^*^^** 265. In the North Cachar Hills, the Kdchdris are divided into a number of exogamous 

Intenid .tn.cture-ExogM.ou. clans, the rules regarding which, a§ described 

by Mr. Soppitt, are rather peculiar. He i.ays— 

The Kdchdris consider themselves divided into certain sects or families. These sects eat 
together, and arc more or less co-equal ; but as regards marriage, restrictions are imposed. 

There arc 40 families, or sects, to which males may belong, and 42 for females. 

The two extra in the latter case remain unaccounted for. To give an example, one male 
sect is called Hasungsa, and one female sect Sagaodi. A Hasungsa marrying a Sagaodi, the 
male issue arc Hasungsas and the female Sagaodis. The sons, Hasungsas, cannot marry any 
woman of the mother's caste or sect. In the same manner, the daughter can marry no man of 
her father’s sect. Thus, though no blood tie exists, in many cases a marriage between certain 
persons is impossible, simply from the bar of sect. On the otluT hand, cousin-marriage is 
allowed. An example will best illustrate this : Two broth(*rs, Hasungsas, marry wonien of the 
Pasaidi and Sagaodi sect, and have as issue a daughter and a boy. The boy will be a Hasungsa 
and the girl Sagaodi. These first cousins cannot marry, both fathers having been Hasungsa. 
But allowing the first cousins marry Bangali wife and Rajiung husband, respectively, their 

t 

children are Hasungsa (the boy) and Sagaodi, and may contract marriage ties, the male having 
no Sagaodi sect in his family. The term Semfong is used to denote the members of one of 
the sects. 

The old rules of exogamy seem to be rapidly dying out in the Brahmaputra 
Valley. In Upper Assam even the names of the old clans are disappearing ; in Darrang 
the names remain, but the rules of exogamy are no longer remembered ; and it is in 
Nowgong and Kamrup alone that the system is reported to be, still in force. I have 
given elsewhere a list of the different subdivisions returned, and have attempted to 
explain their meaning and origin. But it is very difficult to get at the true facts, and in 
some cases it is possible that my information is not wholly reliable. Mr. Anderson, 
however, in Darrang has made a very careful enquiry into the subdivisions returned in 
that district, anil his report shows that many of them may possibly be totemistic. 
Amongst others may be mentioned the tiger clan, the muga clan, the sesamum blan, &c. 
But, as already stated, these clans in Darrang are not now exogamous, and the totem is, 

m 

with one exception, no longer taboo. The exception is in the case of the men of the 
tiger clan, who are not allowed to speak disrespectfully of tigers, and if they kill one, 
have to give a feast in atonelnent. In Kamrup the origin of the sections is accounted 
for by a.lQcal tradition that there were originally twelve KdchAri families, and that a . 
certmn Rdkshasa came one day to devour them, whereupon they all took shelter in 
different places. One family rose to heaven, another hid under the earth, another behind 
a gourd, and so forth ; and the place of refuge of each family thenceforth became the 
name by which it and its descendants were known. The clan name descfnds through 
the father. 
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In the eastern portion of the Brahmaputra Valley there arc two functional sub- Caste, Tribe, 


Endogduons sub-tribct. 
*Soiiowal. 

Staiemeni No. 14J, s/hwtng the 
strength of Sonowals and Then- 
gals. 


District. 

Number uf 
Sono w a 1 
Kiichiiris. 

Number of 
Then R a 1 
KftdiAris. 

Sibsagar 

1,413 

4,485 

Lakhimpur .. 

13.588 

Ri 

Total 

15,001 

4.506 


Then^al. 


tribes of Kachdris, which arc reported to be endogamous- 
These are the SonowAls, otherwise called Sadiolas, from 
their residence at Sadiya, who were gold-washers in the 
time of the Ahom Rajas, and the Thengdl Kiichdris who 
were formerly silver-washers. ^ The latter derive their name 
from an ancestor, who is said to have ascended to heaven 
legs foremost.* The Sonowdls are nominally Hindus and 
disciples of the Auniati Gosein, who is a Vaishnava. 
Notwithstanding this, they worship the idol Kdmdkhya, and 
kill animals in sacrifice. Most of them still eat swine’s flesh 
and fowls and drink strong liquor. They engage no Brdhman at marriage, but have 
priests of their own called Deoris. 

The Thengdl Kdchdris arc more advanced Hindus, although they too indulge 
in forbidden food and drink. They do not worship or 
sacrifice to idols ; they engage a Bnihman at marriage, and 
perform the horn ceremony just like ordinary Hindus. 

In Lower Assam a few local sections are found, such as the Charduaria (or 
Kiichdris of Charduar), Rdmsha, and Hojai, between whom marriage is not very 
fre«ly practised, but is not wholly forbidden. Hojai is a local name applied to the 
Kdchdris in that part of Nowgong which was formerly under the rule of Tularam 
Senapati, who made himself independent of the Cachar kings of Khaspur on the 
death of Krishna Chandra. His sovereignty of the country north of the Barail range 
was recognised by us in 1830, and he continued in enjoyment of it until his death in 
1854, when it was annexed, and amalgamated with the Nowgong district. In Mangaldai 
three such sections are reported: the Hojais, who live on Chapori \ the HAinare, w'ho 
reside in the centre of the subdivision ; and the Ujania, w^ho live under the hills, 
and are despised by the other sections as having formerly been slaves of the BhuliAs. 

267. Inheritance goes through the male. The Kdchdris usually bury their dead, but 

those who have come under the influence of Hinduism 
now resort to cremation. The Kachdris are free feeders, 
and when not under the influence of Hinduism will eat almost anything. Nor is it 
necessary that the flesh they eat should be fresh. I have seen them carry home and eat 
with great relish a deer that they had found lying dead in the jungle, the smell from 
which would have sufficed to make any ordinary mortal feel ill. They arc addicted 
to strong drink, but usually take it in the shape of inadh, which is made by fermenting 
rice, and is reputed to be a wholesome concoction. They also, but more rarely, drinkspirit 
distilled from the above, which is very strong and raw, and is a powerful toxic agent. 

In physique the KAchAris are short and thickset, and give one the impression of 
considerable physical strength. They appear to be a short-lived race, although they 
never seem to suffer from illness to the same extent as their Hindu neighbours. In 
North Cachar, however, Mr. Baker informs me that consumption is very common 
amongst them. 

They are a contented and industrious people, and usually seem to be very well 
off. Mr. Baker reports that a vast improvement in their material condition in North 
Cachar has taken place during the past five years, and says that every household is 
now well supplied with brass cooking utensils, which w'erc much more rare in former 
years. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the Kdehiris are generally considered to be more 
truthful than their Hindu neighbours, but in North Cachar the reverse is said by Mr. 
Soppitt to hfi the case. 

♦ Thto a the •ietement maae in the Lakhimpuf report. In Sil»*agaf It is stated that the TKcnghls are so caUed because they were formerly washefs 
of the khig^a hiet, I am afraid these cxidanations of the origin of such terms v« too frequently mere guesswork. 


8ec. 


Inheritance, &c. 


a B a 
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Ca^Ci Tribe, 268. The strength and distribution of the KAchdris is shown in statement NOi 144* 

Cachar Plains has more Kdchilris now than in mSSi, and 
North Cachar has less, the reason for which is partly that* 
there has been migration between the two subdivisions, and 
partly that in 1881 the population of the hill tracts of the 
sadr subdivision were added to the figures for North 
Cachar. The vast decrease in Goalpara is partly due 
to the general decrease in the native born population 
of that district, and partly to changes in classification. 
The number of persons returned as Mech in that district is 
larger by nearly 12,000 than that returned in 1881, while 
the Rdbhds exceed the number at the last census by more 
than 14,000. The slight decrease in Darrang and 
Nowgong is attributable to conversions to Hinduism, 
while the increase in Lakhimpur and decrease in Sibsagar 
may perhaps be ascribed in part to migration between these 
two districts. There has also been immigration to both 
districts from Lower Assam ; and this being the case, the 
two districts combined would probably have shown more 
than a merely nominal increase, had it not been that some of the persons returned « as 
KAchdris in 1881 now describe themselves by other names. * 


statement No. 144, shovixtig the 
sfrettgth and distribution of the 
Kacharis. 


DlKIKItT. 

1891. 

l 88 t. 

Cachar . . 

fi,S 7 S 

4.435 

Sylhet .. 

808 

067 

(loalpara.. 

8,975 

43,010 

Knmrup .. 

94 , 9 Sj 

99.393 

Darrang .. 


73,300 

Nowgnnp .. 


13,555 

SilwagHr.. i 

16,776 

19.753 

Lakhiminir 

33,074 

18,699 

North Cachar 

8,177 

10 , 8 y 0 

Naga Hills 

4,033 

♦13d 

Khasii and Juintia 
lliiU. 

367 

75 

Caro Hills 

537 

903 

North Lushai Hills.. 

51 


Total .. 

243378 

281.611 


* ( iMl and Military only. 


269. Although they do not admit the relationship, the Meches are in every way very 
closely allied to the KAchdris, and it is doubtful whether 
they are really a distinct tribe.* They inhabit the Goalpara 
district in Assam, and are also found in North Bengal, where they formed an important 
statement No. 14$, shotting the section of the population at the time of the invasion of 
strength and distribution of the Bakhtiyar Ghilji. The Mech and Koch tribes were closely 

connected during the reign of the Koch kings, who were 
in part descended from a Mech family. The number of 
persons returned as Mech in different parts of the province 
is noted in the margin. They are practically confined to 
the Goalpara district. The increase since 1 88 j is due, as 
stated above, to change of classification, i.e,, to many persons 
who were described as KilchAris in i88i having now been 
returned as Il^hes. In the Garo Hills the tribe is divided into Meches of the 
north and Meches of the south bank of the Brahmaputra. The distinction, however, 
appears to be purely nominal, and involves no difference of social status. It is Said that 
the members of both classes decline to take food from GAros or RAbhAs. 


District. 

1891. 

1881. 

GoMlpnr.1 . . 

60 , 3.}5 

57,390 

Garu Hills 

340 

367 

Other districts 

630 

338 

Total .. 

70.201 

67.886 


270. The GAros claim to be autochthonous in the hills to which they have given 
their name. They are very closely allied in language and 
^ physical type to the KAchAris, while their customs resemble 
those of the LAlungs, who have in this respect been less affected by outside influences 
than KAchAris. 


There are four sub-tribes, the Abeng, Machi, Arvi, and Atong. The Abengs live in 


Intcrul itnictur*— Sub-tribet. 


the hills to the west and south-west of the Tufa range» 
the Machis in the interior to the north of this range, the 


Atongs on either side of the Someswari, and the Arvis on the low hills towards Damn, and 


Nibari on the Goalpara frontier. The Machis and Abengs are said to i^derstand the 


« BrItQ Ho^gfon Uielf abtolute MkoUtft 
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dialect spoken by the Arvis, but that of the Atongs is not intelligible to any of the other Caste, Tribe, 

Bx«^moui section!. ** divided into two or three sections, or 

^ between the members of which intermarriage is 

mTxu 'j sections by all the tribes are Momin, 

MAr^k, and SAngma; but there are no Momins amongst the Abengs, while the Arvis have 
a fourth md/i4H, which they call Tuang. Each tmlhdri is divided into several smaller 
groups, and the latter are again divided off into families, which are said to derive their 
name from some personal characteristic of the founder or from some natural feature of 
the village site, such as a tree or a stream.* 


In Kamrup there are several sections not found in the Garo Hills, amongst which 
may be mentioned the DAmelias, who cat the flesh of cows ; the Hilnils who are 
said to be descended from a man who speared an elephant ; and the BArogharia, whose 
ancestors were the twelve fowl vendors appointed by the Raja of Khairam. With the 
exception of the Ddmclias, these groups arc said to be exogamous. 

According to Dalton, the proposal of marriage comes from the girl herself. Others 

Marriage. ^ matter of arrangement between the 

. ’ parents. But however the contract is entered upon, it 

IS agreed that the woman occupies the superior position. The husband enters her 
mother’s family, and the children belong to her clan, and not to that of the father. 
All property goes through the woman, and males are incapable of inheriting in their own 
right. There are no restrictions on marriage beyond those entailed by the system of 
clans. Dalton says that the proper husband for a man’s sister is the brother of his wife, 
and that his son may marry the daughter of his sister and brother-in-law. The Rev. Mr- 
Mason goes even further than this, and says that there is nothing to prevent even children 
of the same father from intermarrying, so long as their mothers belong to different clans. 
There is a curious custom, by which the husband of the youngest daughter has to marry 
his mother-in-law (who is often his own aunt) when she becomes a widow ; and failing to 
do this, he lo.ses his claim to share in the family property. Mr. Teunon informs me of a 
case in which a man refused to marry the widow, who was in this instance a second wife, 
aqd not his wife’s own mother ; and the old lady then gave herself and her own daughter 
in marriage to another man. In a dispute regarding the property which followed, the 
/as^ar reported that the first man having failed to do his duty, the second was entitled to 
the ^eater part of the property. When there is a special object, such as the acquisition 
of disposal of property, marriages are sometimes performed while the parties are still 
infants ; but this is by no means the general custom, and girls often become adults before 
contracting an alliance. 


The religion of the GAros is very similar to that of all the other tribes on this 
RsUgtoii. frontier. They believe in a supreme being named Salgong, 

who is not generally hostile to men. Below him are a 
number of malignant demons, to whose agency they attribute sickness, drought, and 
other afflictions. They ascertain the particular demon who is offended by the aid of their 
priests or sorcerers, who also perform the necessary sacrifices and repeat the required 
incantations. These priests are called KamAl. Their office is not hereditary, and any 
one who chooses may become a KamAl. ’ 


, •,! ^ mAle to unrtain wlwtiMr aiijr of tiMoe clan, are totcmlttk, or what difference, are Implied by theK minor .ubdivi.ion. of the .n«7.d,i 

nf^^tkqrara nettly .umamca. Owing to ebaogMof officer., the UarolliU. nipoftwa.not «> complete., could have beenwiebed whiJ 
jiCi WM fHraitted 4M not lonch im liatU wtU on in Fobrunrf! vlwn it woo too lou to mnko furtlicr enfiuiriet, * 
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Caste, Tribe, The Gilros will eat anything, and, like the NAgds, consider a dog to be a great dainty. 

They burn their dt^id, and make offerings of food 
and drink after cremation has been performed. At 
the same time, they give a large feast at which 
they usually succeed in getting very drunk. The 
strength and distribution of the GAros is noted in 
the margin. As compared with 1881, there is an 
increase of 6,809, nearly 8 per cent., in the Garo 
Hills district. The number in Goalpara is very 
nearly stationary; there is a decrease of 1,659 in 
Kamrup, an increase of 1,133 Khasi and 

Jaintia Hills, and of 1,639 in other districts. The 
decrease in Kamrup is, no doubt, partly due to the heavy mortality from kala-asar 
in the submontane tract where the GAros of that district are chiefly found, while the 
increase in * other districts ^ is to be attributed to emigration to tea gardens. 

271. The LAlungs are found chiefly in Nowgong and the two adjacent districts', the 

KhAsi and Jaintia Hills and Kamrup. They are 
slightly more numerous in Nowgong and the Khasi 
and jaintia Hills than they were ten years ago, 
and slightly less so in Kamrup and other districts. 
How they came to their present site, or when, is 
not known. They arc not mentioned by the Ahom 
historians, nor in the accounts of the Koch king- 
dom. In Nowgong they are said to have a 
tradition that they came from the Jaintia Hills, 
while some of the LAlungs in the latter district say 
that their ancestors immigrated thither in the reign of the Jaintia Raja U Mon Gohain. 
Another account, however, says that the LAlungs claim to be the autochthones of the 
Jaintia Hills. I have already mentioned that the language of the LAlungs is clbsely 
allied to that of other Bodo tribes. In appearance also they are unmistakeably Bodo. 
Their customs are more similar to those of the GAros than of the KAchAris. 

Religion. Their religion was described in the last Census Report 

as follows : 

The LAlungs, like the Kacharis, use the word Midai to denote a god. The Western LAIuiigs 
are said to worship a god called Godal Margi. They regard as sacred, not only the euphorbia, but 
also the madar {^lotropis gigant€a)2LX\dih(^gom2Lx\UcQ [Gmelina arborea). The manner of their 
worship is like that of all the wild tribes : a fowl, goat, or pig is sacrificed, or, on very great occa- 
sions, a buffalo, and a simple prayer is put up, imploring the deity to protect themselves, tkeir cattle, 
rice fields, farm yards, and little ones ; a banquet of flesh and rice-beer concludes the ceremony. 

The public place of sacrifice is a thariy or earthen platform, and the dao or bill-hook used on 
the occasion is a sacred weapon kept on the spot and held worthy in itself to receive adoration. 
The two great months of public worship are said to be Phagun and Jeth. Private worship 
can be performed at any time, as occasion requires. The LAlungs invariably burn their dead. 

On the whole, the LAlttngs have not preserved their primitive religious notions so well 
as the KAchdris.* Their prayer to Midai is often a curious mixture of Assamese, with LAlung 
wordsjbearing Assamese inflections. The very name of Midai is giving place toParmeshwar 
or Ram. The deity worshipped in Phagun is known more commonly by the Hindu ;iame of 
Lakshmi than by the LAlung name of Holobuni. Mahadeo and Kali are worshipped in Jeth. 
In the month of Magh a ceremony called maly consisting in the planting of a tall shaft of 
bamboo, accompanied by religious rites, is performed on the boundaries of villages. Certain 
deities called Chari Bai may be a Hindu rendering of primitive LAlung gods. The names of 
their priests are also of Hindu origin. The Deofaja fixes the day for the celebration, and 
the Dcori kills the victim. Two other officials arc the Lora and the Pharangai ; the former 

* Thli It curlotti, coniidering th«lr poiltinn and the fact that their tribal cuttontt have been better preeervad than thoie of the KAchdril. I ttt/ 1^4 
U»t in addition to the godi mentioned in the text, each Ulung clan hu iti own ipecial deitf. 


Lalung. 

Siatemeni No. 147^ showing the strength 
and distribution of the Lalungs. 


District. 

iStfi. 

l88i. 

Kamrup ., ,, 

X.37S 

3,333 

Nowuong , . 

46,6<;8 

4t,035 

Kha^l and Jaintia 1 1 iIIr 

3,754 

»,S03 

Other districts .. 

030 

1,117 

Total 

52.423 

47,650 


Miscellaneous. 

Statement No. 146^ showing the strength 
and distribution of the Gdros. 


DlHlRICT. 

iRqi. 

18M1. 

Garo Hills 

9 V': 4 i 

88,733 

Goalpara 

11,438 

11,710 

Kamrup 

5, 800 

7,459 

Khaei and Jaintia Hills 

3,930 

3,787 

Other districts .. 

3,055 

i, 4 ifi 

Total.. 

119,754 

112,104 
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assists in the celebration, the latter provides the necessary materials. The manner of private Caste, TribC, 
propitiation of Midai, — by suspending in the house a plantain leaf containing betel-nuts and leaves 
of tulsi and dud grass,— looks like a rite borrowed from the Hindus. 

The process of conversion of the Lfilung is similar to that of the K^churi. When he first places 
himself under the protection of a Gosain, he is known ns a Saraniyil. In this stage he is 
often left free to eat and drink as he pleases ; his renunciation of strong liquor and swine's 
flesh must precede his taking rank as a small Koch, and when he becomes a big Koch he 
is to all religious intents and purposes a Hindu. 


The LAlungs arc divided Into a large number of exogamous groups or phoids, which 
Internal structure. again are subdivided into smaller groups. It is diflicult to 

get at the meaning and origin of the terms used to designate 
these groups. Amongst those recognised I find the ' bamboo', the ‘ hill peak ', and ' salt * 
in use as clan names. The explanation given in these cases, which is probably 
merely a guess, is that the founder was born on a hill, in a salt box, &c. The only 
undoubted case of totemism which I have found is that of the k/iara salt or white 
pumpkin clan, who will neither eat, grow, or even touch the gourd after which they are 
named.* Another clan is named after the mail fish, and another is said to be descended 
from two girls who had offended Mahadeo, and were in punishment converted into 
LAlungs. 


^ The usual custom in regard to marriage Is for the parents of a girl to find a husband 
M ' t dk'sh* take him to their house as a member of their 

family. The offspring of such a marriage enter the clan of 

the mother. Sometimes, however, girls are enticed away ; andjwhen this is the case, they 
enter their husband's clan, together with any children that may be born to them. '1 he 
husband either pays a sum of money to the girl's parents as compensation for the girl, or 
else makes over to them the first female child that is born of the marriage. In Kamrup 
it is reported that children in all cases enter the father's clan, and in the dual practice in 
vogue amongst the LAlungs of Nowgong It is possible that we witness the process of 
change from the maternal to the paternal method of reckoning relationship which has 
already been completed amongst the Liilungs of Kamrup and the Kdchnris of the 

whole of the Brahmaputra Valley* but which has not yet commenced amongst the 

Gdros. 


FimenU customs. 


In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the more remote portions of the Nowgong 
district, the unmarried male Ldlungs reside in a common 
Bachelor I dormitory. house, or bachelor’s change similar to that found in Gdro and 

Ndgd villages. In this respect, also, the Lulungs appear to be in an interesting stale of 
transitiop, as the practice is no longer in vogue in Kamrup and the more accessible 
portions of Nowgong. 

It is said that the Ldlungs burn their dead. After the ceremony a feast is given. A 
small supply of food and drink is left at the funeral pile and 
a second offering of the same sort is made after the next 
hg^s been reaped. On the occurrence of a death, all the members of the clan throw 
away their earthen cooking pots and pans. 

The great vice of the Ldlungs is opium-eating, to which they are addicted more than 
any tribe in the province except perhaps the Mikirs. It 
Optam-Mting. rioted at Phulaguri in Nowgong less 

than tWrty years ago, when the home cultivation of opium was put a stop to, and killed 
the Assistant Commissioner, Lieutenant Singer, who had been sent out to disperse 
them. 

• ttwinb»«m«nbw4UiJit IntluNoithCaeto HllliiMkcbUdien UKlrmoUWicWn, 
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Caste, Tribe, - - — ^ ^ 

272. The Riibhds, who are also known as TotUs and DAtiydl KAchAris, are found 
chiefly in Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, and the Garo Hills. 

*****“■ There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty as to what 

these people really are. In Lower Assam it is asserted that they are an offshoot of the 
GAros, while in Kamrup and Darrang it is thought that they are KAchAris onT the road to 
Hinduism. That they belong to the great Bodo family is certain, but it is not equally clear 
that the RAbhds are more closely allied to any one tribe of that group than to 
another. They have their own language (which is fast dying out), and it is not neces- 
sary for a KAchAri or GAro to become a RAbhA on his way to Hinduism. On the whold, 
therefore, although some KAchAris and GAros may have become RAbhAs just as others 
have become Koches, it seems probable that the RAbhAs are in reality a distinct 
tribe. 

In the Garo Hills there are said to be five sections of RAbhAs, vis., RangdaniyA, 
PAti, MaitariyA, Daburi, and KAchAri. The first three 
Internal jtructure. these Stand On a higher level, and inter-marriage amongst 

them is permitted. The Daburi and KAchAri sections are said to consist of GAro 
converts ; they can neither intermarry with the three first mentioned sections, nor 
with each other. These RAbhAs of the Garo Hills are said to differ but very slightly 
from the Koches of the same district. 

In Kamrup and Darrang the above mentioned subdivisions telid to disappear, the 
RangdaniyA and PAti sections alone being reported. In Kamrup, Garo and Damelia 
are entered as sub-tribes. In Darrang, Phulguria has been returned as a sept of RAbhAs. 
Mr. Anderson says that it is the name of a family of RAbhAs, with the pollen of flowers 
{phul-gurt) as its totem. 


The RAbhAs consider themselves superior to the KAchAris, and have, as a rule 
abandoned their tribal dialect in favour of Assamese. But 
Cuttomt, »c. swine's flesh and liquor, and often use 

cows as plough cattle. In Nowgong they are reported to pay especial devotion to Biswa- 
hari, the goddess of snakes. They will marry KAchAri girls, but a KAchAri cannot marry 
a RAbha girl until he has first gone through a ceremony of purification. 


The distribution of 

Stragth «ii4»diitributioii. 

Statement No. 148, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Rdbhd tribe. 


this tribe is shown in statement No. 148. There a 
considerable increase in Goalpara and a falling off in Kam- 
rup, both of which are to be attributed to the constant 
change of nomenclature, which occurs amongst all the Bodo 
tribes. In KAmrAp it seems probable that many persons 
described as RAbhA in 1881 have now returned themselves 
as Koch. In Goalpara, on the other hand, persons formerly 
shown as GAro, Mech, and KAchAri have probably 
now been entered as RAbhA. A special reason for the 
increase in the number returned in this district is that the 
additional column of the schedule enabled us to classify 
these tribes more correctly. Hindus are indifferent to the' 
tribal distinctions of these people, and often describe a RAhhA 
loosely as a KAchAri ; and on this principle RAbhAs were oft^ 
so entered in column 4 of the enumeration schedule. When, however, the next colipan 
showing the particular class of KAchAri had to be filled in, the correct entry was 
that when it came to classification, we were able to show under their proper head; 
who were really RAbhAs, but had been misdescribed as KAchAri in column. - 

schedule. 


District. 

1801. 

tm. 

Goalpara 

*0^69 

H,m 

Kamrup 

17, sad 

aa,733 

Darrang 

10*594 

iSfiQO 

Garo Hills 

5,381 

3,7»3 

Other districts .. 

9 

tfiOA 

008 

Totaf 

00, m 

00,499 


Nivia.— -The 1 B 81 figures fortlie Garo Hills 
ire for the plains portion of the district only. 
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273* The HAjongs, like the Riibhils, are very closely allied to the Gtlros and Kdchdris, Caat^i^ribe, 
• but appear nevertheless to be a separate tribe. They are 


* Htjoag. 

Statement No. 149 , showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Hajongs. 


DisTKirr. 

iHpr. 

iBSi. 

Sylhet 

a, 804 

585 

Goitlpara 

54S 


GaroHillR 

5,017 

3,089 

Khatl and Jaintia 
Hills. 

Other districts .. 

93 

80 

8 


Total 

8,470 

4,354 


NoT«.--Th« 1S81 figures for the Oaro Hills 
•re for the plains portion of the district only. 
The (taro Hills figures include 332 persons 
who descrilied themselves as RAjhansi In 
columu 4 ai^ Hajong in column 5 of the 
schedule. 


Cbutiya. 

Statement No. i$o, shdiaing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Chutiyds, 


found chiefly in the Garo Hills and the three adjacent 
districts, Sylhet, Goalpara, and the Khasi andjjaintia 
Hills. The increase in the Sylhet district during the last 
ten years is very considerable, but I have not had time 
to ascertain from the Deputy Commissioner the causes 
which have led to it. The Hdjongs appear to be divided 
into two sections; the Byabahdri, or ordinary Htljongs, 
and the Paramdrthi, or seekers after God. The latter 
are more fully Hinduised than the former, and belong 
to the Vaishnava sect, while the Byabahdri HAjongs are 
Sdktas. The Paramarthis have given up the use of spirits, 
and abstain from eating flesh. They will not take food 
from the ByabahAri section of the tribe, but permit inter- 
marriage with them. They are now beginning to describe 
themselves as RAjbansis. 

274. The ChutiyAs were fully described in the Census Report of 1881, and I have not 
very much to add to what is there stated regarding them. 
Their distribution is shown in statement No. 150. The 
enormous increase in Sibsagar is possibly due to a cause, 
which I have several times mentioned in explanation of 
similar variations, vis.^ the additional caste column in 
the schedule. There is a ChutiyA sub-tribe called Ahom 
ChutiyA; and in 1881, when there was only one column, 
many persons of this sub-tribe may possibly have been 
returned as Ahoms. In the case of Darrang the present 
figures are more in accord with those of the census of 1872, 
when the number reported was 2,532. The ChutiyAs arc 
divided into four main subdivisions, Hindu, Ahom, BorAhi, 
and Deori. The two former have been Hindus for some 
generations, the BorAhi is in process of conversion, but still retains his old freedom 
in the matter of meat and drink, while ten years ago the Deori was reported to be 
still unaffected by Hinduism. 

Sjjnce the last census report was written, however, that religion has made great progress 
amongst the ChutiyAs, and the number who still hold aloof 
from Hinduism is very small, only 1,103 having returned 
themselves as Animistic, against 86,588 who described 
themselves as Hindus. Even the Deori ChutiyAs, who 
represent the old priestly class, are now succumbing to 
the attractions of this religion. In Upper Assam they 
are now most of them disciples of the Mahara Gosein 
of Teok. It is said, however, that many of those who 
profess to be Hindus are so only in name. When the 
neophyte takes the saran^ the Gosein inculcates a few 
moral precepts, such as ' obey your parents \ * never 
raise your hands against them ‘ be always respectful 
^ to your elders \ ‘ tell no falsehoods \ &c. He then sprinkles sacred water over them 
and blesses them. Having done this, he takes his fee and departs. He interferes no 
hirthjsir with ^heir old religious beliefs, nor does he insist on their abstaining from eating 
and drinking ricebeer. His future connection with them is limited to collecting 
fee, of two annas and paying them an occasional visit. Rai Jogesh Chandra 
; I* ' ' S P 


District. 

i8gi. 

1881. 

Kainrup 

1,036 

1,168 

DarratiK 

3,546 

1,363 

Nowgong 

10,468 

8,055 

Sibsagar 

54,587 

35,013 

Lakhimpur 

17,306 

16,708 

Other districts .. 

848 

2,937 

Total 

87,091 

60,232 


CooTcrsioa to Hinduism. 

Statement No. 75 /, showing the 
strength of the four main subdiv>^ 
sions of Chutiyds. 


SURDIVIIION. 

Htndn, 

Animistic. 

Hindu 

37,109 


Ahom 

13,335 


Borihl .. 

93 


U«rl8 .. 

3,09 > 

1,005 

Total .. 

42,417 

1,003 
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Their internal atructure. 


Dibongia khel. 


Caste, Tribe, Chatterji informs me that when he asked some Deori ChutiyAs why they accepted a 
Gosein at all when they still adhered to their old beliefs, he was answered ■that they 
did not like to be called abhakatid (disciples of no one) and despised accordingly 
by their neighbours.. Thus, their change of religion is purely nominal, and is due to 
a desire to avoid being unfashionable exceptions to a general rule, rather than to 
any more serious motive. 

Early marriage is very rare. Marriage is usually by purchase, and the ceremony 
consists of a feast to the villagers combined with a reli- 
the Deori gj^yg ceremony, in which songs mentioning the names of 
the clan god and goddess arc sung. Polygamy, though 
rare, is nbt unknown. There is no regular remarriage of widows, but informal unions 
are formed, the offspring of which>re legitimate. 

The Deori ChutiyAs are divided into four khels — BargoniA, PatorgoniA, TengApAniA, 
and DibongiA,— which derive their names from the places 
where they originally settled. The only distinction between 
them is that each khel has its own deosil, or temple, where they worship the same deity 
under different names, that of the BargoniA being KesAyikhAti ; of the PatorgoniA, 
TAmeswari Mai ; of the TengApAnia, Bolia HemotA; and of the DibongiA, BurAburi. 

Each khel is divided into a number of exogamous clans, of which the twelve men- 
tioned in the report of i88i all belong to ,*he DibongiA, which 
is the largest of the four khels. Four of them are priestly 
clans, viz., the Sundari or clan of the Bar Deoris ; Patir, the clan of the Saru Deoris ; 
and Airio and KumotA the clans of the Bar and Saru Bharalis. The Airio and KumotA 
are the most numerous, and the men and women of the other ten clans must all 
marry into one or other of them. There are said to be about i8o to 200 houses of the 
DibongiA khel in all. 

The BargoniA Deoris are said to now number only 50 houses or so, and are all settled 
near the Dihing river. They have only four exogamous 
clans, viz., 

Bar Deori’s clan. 

Saru Deori’s clan. 

Bar Bharali’s clan. 

Saru Bharali's clan. 

It is said that the members of this khel alone used to offer human sacrifices, and that 
the other khels were never guilty of this abomination. 

The TengApAnias number from 70 to 80 houses, and, like the BargoniAs, are settled 
chiefly near the Dihing. They are divided into seven exo- 
gamous clans : 

Musago ^ ... Clan of Bar Deoris. 

Khemasa. 

Khutiya Tika ... „ Bar Bharali. 

Ghana Barik Tika. 

Faji Maguraonr 
Tapuyo. 

Chaky Churogia Tika. 

The PatorgoniA khel has become extinct, and their goddess, TAmeswari Mai, is 
now worshipped by the BargoniAs in a separate deosil. 
The last representative of the khel died five or six years 
ago. 

275- The JaladhAs are described by Mr. Anderson as the BoriAs of KAchAri life. 

They are smd to be outcastes from KAchAri 'society ; the 
descendants of persons who have married within the prnhi' 
bited degrees. No other class of KAdiAris wiB intennarry with them. Mr. Aadenoii| 


Bar^oaia khel. 

Iku Saru 
Sufaru 
Hijero 
Busaro 


Teogapania khel. 


Patorgoiiia khel 
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the course of his enquiries, came across two persons, who had only recently been degraded Caste, Tribe, 
to that pasitidn. They were brothers, and had married, one the mother and the other her 
daughtea-, and had on this account been outcasted. Jaladh.ls can, it is said, regain 
their position in* Kdchilri society on giving a feast and going through the prescribed 
formalities.. They usually speak Assamese. The number of persons returned as 
Jaladhdat this census is 6,31 1 against 2,795 in 1881. 

In Nowgong the term Bahalid is also applied to KAchAri outcastes, but I am not in 
a position to say whether the two words are synonymous and apply to the same class of 
people or not. 

276. The Dehans are a small caste in Cachar. They claim to be Koches, but at 

the same time wear the sacred thread and often describe 
themselves as Kshettrlyas or Rajbansis. Their tradition is 
that they accompanied Gohain Kamal, the brother of the Koch ruler Nar NdrAyan, when 
he invaded Cachar.* 

In general estimation they rank above the local KAchAris, although the better 
class of the latter, who call themselves Barman and also wear the thread, dispute 
this point with them. They are Hindus of the Vaishnava persuasion, and are disciples 
0^ the Goseins of^ Santipur, under whose orders they recently gave up their old 
Bengali Brdhmans, and took instead as their priests the Manipuri Brdhmans, who, like 
themselves, are Vaishnavas and disciples of the abovementioned Goseins. 

The derivation of their caste name is uncertain. In the Brahmaputra Valley ‘DehAn* 

Is the term* applied by KAchAris to persons professing the Hindu religion, and it is possible 
that the name was first applied to them in this sense. The total number of persons 
returned as DchAns is only 870. They do not appear to have been noticed as a separate 
caste at previous censuses. 

277. In Mangaldai there Is an interesting little caste of KachArl origin called Solane- 

SoItnemiM total number returned is only 274. At previous 

censuses they were not shown separately. They are said 
to be descended from sixteen KAchAris, who were presented by a Raja to a BrAhman 
on the occasion of his father’s funeral ceremony. Another account is that they were 
formerly under the BhutiAs, and were brought down to the plains by a Raja, who gave 
them a Gosein and a BrAhman priest. But whatever the cause of their separation, they 
admit their KAchAri ancestry. They rank above ordinary KAchAris, and are on much 
the sam^ level as the RAbhAs and the SaraniA section of the Koch caste, but are said to be 
inferior to the MahallAs. They cat swine’s flesh and fowls, and are addicted to alcoholic 
drinks, but they nevertheless have their Gosein and a BrAhman priest, who marries 
them by the horn ceremony. They perform the sraddhdiX\Ao\.hev Hindu ceremonies, and, 
so far as possible, they practise endogamy, but, their number being limited, they have often 
to intermarry with KAchAris, RAbhAs, and MahaliAs. When a KAchAri wife is taken, she is 
made to undergo a purifying ceremony, and a SolanemiA girl who has married a KAchAri 
must do the same before she is permitted to return to her father’s house. When marriage 
takes place with RAbhAs and SaraniAs, the bride, whether she be SolanemiA or RAbhA, 6*c., 
must perform a similar purification prior to marriage. A KAchAri will eat food cooked 
by a SolanemiA, and a SolanemiA will accept food from the hands of a MahaliA. But 
he will not take food from a RabhA or SaraniA, nor, on the other hand, will the latter eat 
food cooked by a Solanemia. 

♦ 

, ^ Thii toafirmi a itatement in tha 'Purushnameh* of Raja takahmi N4rA7an, ot Howli Mokanpar, to the eiTect that Cachar waa con(]uered hp 
tM Koclwa In tha reign of Nar NAiiyaa In the * Puruebnameh however, It ii eUted that another brother, Silaral, wai the leader of the eipedition, 

6 p a 
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Caste, Tribe> 278. Mahaliii is a term applied to certain classes of converted Kdchdris in the 

Darranc district. I have never been able to ascertain on 

MahaliA. . i i u * 

what grounds the distinction is based, nor wny some 
Kdchi'iris become MahaliA and others Koch. But all officers consulted agree in saying 
that there is no doubt that a Mahaliii is a converted KAchdri. Inte»marriage is 
permitted under eertain restrictions and after the performance of certain ceremonies 
of purification, but a MahaliA will never eat with a KAchAri. The total number of 
persons returned as MahaliA is 5, 612, against 6,202 in 1881. 


279. There has been a good deal of confusion between the terms MorAn, Matak^ 

.. and Moamaria. The MorAns have already been referred 

Moran. , i i i 

to as having been the first tribe to be conquered by the 

Ahoms when they entered Assam from over the Patkoi. They were employed by the Ahom 

kings as carriers of firewood, and were thus also known as HAbungias. A writer in the 

Jonaki magazine of April 1891 is of opinion that the MorAns arc the autochthenes 

of Upper Assam. 

The word ' Moamaria’, on the other hand, is the nickname of the Dinjay and Garpura 
Goseins, the origin of which has already been explained.* These Goseins were Vaishnavas, 
and were persecuted by the Ahom rulers, who had embraced the Sakta form of Hinduism, 
and who tried to force the Moamarias to conform to the same belief. Amongst other 
acts of oppression, Phulcswari, the wife of Sib Singh, caused the forehead of their 
Goscin to be smeared with sacrificial blood,t and this and other wrongs eventually drove 
the members of the .sect to rebellion. They defeated the Ahom king, but were in their 
turn vanquished by Captain Welsh, who had been deputed to assist him. They never- 
theless maintained their independence around Sadiya, and set up a ruler of their own^ 
who went by the name of the Bor Senapati. When the Singphos began to raid 
on Assam, they found the Senapati’s people better able to defend themselves 
than those residing under the decayed power of the Ahoms, and therefore 
called them ‘ Matak ’, meaning ‘ strong’, as distinguished from the ‘ Mullong’, or weaker 
subjects of the Ahoms. The term ‘ Matak ’ thus applies simply to the people residing 
in the tract of country formerly ruled by the Bor Senapati, | and has no reference 
to any particular caste or tribe. As the majority of the inhabitants of this tract are 
disciples of the Moamaria Gosein, the word has now become almost synonymous with 
Moamaria, and the disciples of this Gosein appear to describe themselves indifferently 
as Matak or Rfcamaria, and both words frequently appeared in the schedules as the 
sub-caste of numerous castes, including MorAn, Dom, HAri, &c. The MorAns are not 
necessarily Mataks any more than are the Dorns. Some of them are disciples, of the 
Moamaria Gosein, and in the revolt against the Ahoms mentioned above, the two leaders 
of the Moamaria army* were both of them MorAns. But the greater number are 
disciples of other Goseins, those in Lakhimpur being chiefly adherents of the Tiphuk 
and those in Sibsagar of the Sessa Gosein. But whatever their sect, the fact remmns that 
they are a perfectly distinct tribe. They have a language of their own, which is allied to 
the KAchAri, § but they have now practically abandoned it in favour of Assamese. They are 
now irfname at least fully Hinduised. They burn their dead, but engage no BrAhman at , 
their religious ceremonies. Many of them claim to be Ahoms and use the Ahom chuklon^ 
marriage ceremony. They recognise polygamy, and permit the remarriage of wdows. 
There are said to be four khels of MorAns— "MorAn, Lohong, Dowse, and Alai,— but I have 
no information as to whether these khels are sub-tribes or merely exogamous groups. 


* Su^df pftge Si. 

t Page n stg , tit Kaainath Tamuli Phult.iu*i * Asam Buranjl *, 

I Tbli country lies between the Buri Dehing and the Brahmaputra. 

I fufra, page 100, in Lakhimpur it it taid to be mixed up with Khdmtl and Singplidi 
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280. The Tipperahs belong to Bengal rather than Assam, those found in this province Caste, Tribe, 


•Tipperah. being cither recent immigrants or the descendants of immi- 

th9 Tipperahs. ^ period intermarried with the KAchari kings of Khaspur. 

T~ ^ I '1 They are found only in the Surma Valley, and chiefly in 

! ! Sylhet, Their number has increased considerably since 1881, 

®’^**'J* “ *' aresultwhichisinallprobability mainly due to immigration, 

other district, . ^Iso bc ascribcd in part to the very careful 

arrangements which were made on the present occasion 

Total 8.660 3.084 i i . • r i r i 

to secure the complete enumeration of the out-of-the- 

way punjis inhabited by these people. 

NAGA TRIBES. 

281. The following interesting Note on some of the Naga tribes is from the pen of 

Naga tribes I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of the N/igii 

• Hills district : 

The Angamis are the largest of the Ndgil tribes of which we have any knowledge. The 
AngAmm. portioii of lilt! tribe censused occupies 56 villages, with a population 

of 26,880. In addition to these, there are 14 villages, with a popula- 
tion of some 5,000, lying outside the district boundary in the piece of country bounded on th(' west 
by fhe Brahmaputra-Ianwaddy wat(*r.shcd range, on the north by thcTliezir river, on the east by the 
Tizu river, and on the south by the Lanier. 1 'he censused portion of the tribe occupies the country 
drained by the Zullu, Sijju, and Zubza rivers, which all have their origin in the Japvo or 
Burrail range of hills. This range forms the boundary of the Angami country towards the south. 

The name Ang^rni, by which this tribe is known to us, is a corruption of Gnamei, the name by 
which the tribe is known to the Manipuris, through whom we first came into contac t with them 
(the Angdmis). The name by which they call themselves is Tengima, while they arc known to the 
surrounding tribes of Kezhamas, Semds, and Lhotiis as Tsoghami, Tsungumi, and Tsangho. 

The Angamis assert that their people originally came from the south, />., the direction of 
^ ^ Manipur. They first occupied the spurs just under Japvo, and 

thence spread north-west and north-east. Their accounts of their 
origin are extremely vague and untrustworthy, as is to be exp(x'ted in the case of a people who 
have no written language. 

The Angdmi tribe is divided into three main divisions,— the Chakroma, who live In a few small 
villages in the western portion of the country ; the Tengima proper, 

Tribal divliion,. ^ ^ ^ , , 1 . t- ... 

• occupying the central portion, and the Lhaknma or hastern Angumis, 

who occupy the country south and east of Kohiina on both sides of the watershed range. The 
Cliakroma, who represent but a very small percentage of the whole tribe, are practically idimtical 
with the Tengima in appearance and language. Between the Tengima and Chakrima, however, especi- 
ally that pprtion of the tribe which inhabits the villages on the right bank of the Sijju ri\’CT, there are 
very marked differences, both in dialect and general appearance. The differences in dress, cut of 
hair, &c., between these two divisions of the tribe arc in fact greater than those that exist between 
tribes that are really different, such as the Lhotis and Aos, and it is only by an examination of the 
language spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that they really b(*long to the same tribe. 

The Angamis arc distinguished from the other tribes within the district by their nu'thod of 
cultivation. While all the other tribes, including tin* western or 
Chakroma portion of the Angumi tribe, raise their rice crops by 
JhUmtngf the Angdmis raise their rice crop on irrigated terraces. These terraces arc excavated with 
great labour and skill from the hillsides, and are watered by means of channels carried along the 
contour of the hills for long distances and at excessively easy gradients. 

The questions of whence the Angdmis first got the idea of their terraced cultivation, «hd why 
they adopted a system which at the outset must have entailed an immense amount of labour, have often 
been asked: I think the answer must bc that this system of cultivation gradually spread 
northwards from Manipurf until it reached the Angdmis, who adopted it for the following reasons : 

.• FttJl lnfbnBation*rq{ardJng the Tipperahi will be found in Mr. Rlelcy’* *Tribc» and Caetc* of Dcngai,’ volume II, page and Htintcr'n 
Stotliticit Account of Bcneali volume VI, page 4dJ. 

flam led tony thliffom an obeervatlon of the fact that the whole of the Ntg4 villagce between Kohima and Manipur prawtiec me terrace 
ijntvm cC gnttlfStioB, while north of Kohlma the cuitom gradually diet out, the neceeeity for It not exleting. 


DlBTRtCT. 

1R91. 1 

iSSi. 

Sylhet 


3.0Aa 

Caebar 

386 

3 

Other districts 

t 


Total 

8.660 

1^8.084” 


Nags tribes. 


Tribal dlviitions. 
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Caste, Tribe, (i) A desire for a better kind of food than joVs-tcars and konidhan, the only fhdm crops which 
can be successfully grown at high elevations,* and which, from the analogy of the N^azung tribe, 
whose villages are situated at elevations equal to or higher than the older AngAmi villages, may* 
safely be assumed to have been in days gone by the Angamis' staple food, c 

(2) The impossibility of raising a sufficient crop of this better kind of food, rice, except by 
a system like that of irrigated terraces, which their neighbours to the south were already practising, 
and which allows the same land to be used year after year without the necessity which occurs in 
the case of jh^m cultivation of throwing up the land after two years' cultivation and allowing it to 
lie fallow for eight or ten years. 

(3) A good water supply, which rendered the system of irrigated cultivation possible. 

The Angurais live in, for the most part, large villages, reaching in the' case of Kohima to over 
800 houses. These villages arc, as a rule, strongly situated on the 
ifihaicuiioms. tops of hills. The liouscs in a village arc all built close together 

without much attempt at arrangement, and the whole is surrounded by an almost impenetrable fence 
of some thorny shrub and huge stinging nettles. The approaches to the village are by narrow 
sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days 
rarely or never shut. 

A village is, however, far from being a united community, as might have been expected. The 
unit of NdgA society is not the village, but the ‘ khel called by the Angamis themselves ' tepfu ' or 
‘ tino^ Many of these exist in each village. In Kohima there are seven such subdivisions. The 
members of each * khel' or * tino' are supposed to be descended from a common ancestor, whose 
name the khel bears. These khels arc exogamous subdivisions. Between the khels in the same 
village great rivalry exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and frequent fighting, 
indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are far more bitter than inter-village feuds. Inter-village 
feuds are now practically extinct, but inter-khel feuds are still kept alive, and result not infre- 
quently at the great drinking festivals in riots and free fights, in which liv(*s arc occasionally lost. 

1 know of no Angdmi village of any size which is not divided against itself by the bitter feuds 
which exist between its component parts. The following extract from a report by Mr. Carnegy, 
then Political Officer in the Naga Hills, dated the 12th September 1876, will show the utter 
want of combination which exists in an ordinary Angami village. He writes ; 

**ln the middle of July a party of 40 men ot Mozema went over to Kohima, and were admitted 
by one of the khels friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma quarter, into which they passed 
and killed all they could find, via., one man, five women, and twenty young children. The people 
oj the other khels made no effort to interfere, hut stood looking on .... One of the on-lookers 
told me that he never saw such fine sport the killing of the children), for it was just 
like killing fowls." 

Such scenes as this are of course things of the past, but the spirit which rendered them 
possible still exists, and renders all real combination amongst even one tribe impossible. I have 
dwelt on this point at some length, as the fact of the non-existence of any possibility for united 
action by evenjjsnc village, let alone a whole tribe, docs not seem to be very widely known. 

The following is a list of some of the exogamous subdivisions existing amongst the Angimis : 


Dakkotsuma. 

Chitonoma. 

Kotsuma. 

Puphetsuma. 

Toloma. 

Tsedma. 

Mekroma. 

Rotsoma. 

Serna. 


Puchdtsuma. 

Kototsuma. 

Guezonotsuma. 

Vihutsuma. 

Phetsuma. 

Kipfoma. 

Pavoma. 

Kezanuma. 

Hepfoma. 


Chalctsuma. 

Levisonoma. 

N isonoma. 

Dzinionoma. 

Viama. 

Dzirama. 

Tenginuma. 

Cherdma. 


Chatsuma. 

Meyasatsuma. 

Tekrenoma. 

Kwoma. 

Kamima. 

Mcralitsuma. 

Kizhazuma. 

Tama. 


This list could be added to without aay trouble, but it seems useless to go on adding to a list 
of nan»s, which are, except to a NdgA, absolutely meaningless. 

As stated above, the khels amongst Angdmis are exogamous subdivisions. A man is therelor 
obliged to look for his wife amongst the women of a khel dinereni 
Marriages are, therefore, usually not love roatehes, 
ftt least as far as the girl is concerned. The following sketch gives the procedartf'foltewed k the 

1 1 him rlM doct not do well »t clevatloM ot mnch ovor ^ fect« 
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village of Khonoma* by.'v young man who is anxious to marry. Having selected the girl he would Caste, Tribe, 
ike^ to nyirry, he informs his father. The father then sends a friend to the girl’s house &C. 

•to interview her parents, with a vi(;w to ascertain whether they will allow the match or not. If a 
avourablc reply is received from the girl^s parents, the father of the young man will on an 
auspicious day (inauspicious days are days on which there has been a death in the village, or 
during which there has occurred an eclipse of the sun or moon or an earthquake) at sunrise 
ascertain, by strangling a fowl and watching which way in dying it crosses its legs, whether the 
intended marriage is likely to be a prosperous one or not. Should the omens be unfavourable, 
the arrangements for the marriage are at once broken off, but should the omens be favourable, the 
gO-D«itween will again be sent to inform the parents of the girl of the fact. The girl's opinion is then 
asked, and should she, within the next three days, dream no dream unfavourable to the idea of the 
intended marriage, formal consent is given by her parents. A day for the wedding is then 
fixed. On that day the father of the bridegroom sends some pigs, usu.'illy two or three (the number 
varies according to the wealth of the parties), a few seers of salt, and some liquor to the house of the 
bride's parents. These pigs arc then killed, and a feast given to the khcl men and friends of the 
bride, who also take away small portions of meat wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night at 
about 9 or 10 p.m. the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom's parents, carrying a small * lao* 
of liquor jnd a little cooked meat in a basket. She is accompanied by two men and two women 
carrying four laos of liquor, loo or more pieces of cooked meat, and lo or i2 pieces of uncooked 
meat, by a small boy carrying a cup of liquor, and by some 40 or 50 members of her own khel. 

On arrival at the house the bridegroom is summoned, and he and the bride, first the man and then 
the woman, eat some of the meat and drink some of the liquor brought by the bride. The bridc- 
grom then returns to his and the companions of the bride, after receiving a few 

fowls as presents, return to their homes, only two women and one man remaining to sleep with the 
bride at the house of the bridegroom's father, receiving in th(‘ morning a present of one fowl each. 

On the second day the bride and bridegroom again cat together, the bridegroom returning 
at night to his ' deka chang\ and the bride remaining in his father's house. On the morning of 
the third day the young couple go together to the bridegroom's cultivation, the girl carrying 
Q.*lao* of liquor, some food, and a hoe. The man carries only his spear. Arrived at his 
cultivation, first the man and after him the woman take the hoe and do a little hoeing. 

A little rice and liquor is then placed on the ground as an offering to the deity. The couple 
then cat and drink together. They then return home, the man cutting on the way home a few 
sticks of firewood, which are brought home by the woman. On her return the woman goes to 
her father's house, and brings thence to her husband's house a few laos of liquor and some 
cooked meat. A feast is then given to the neighbours and children. That night the young 
couple kill a fowl in order to see whether their marriage will turn out well or the reverse. They 
then wait for another ^seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the high priest of 
the khcl is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, and the ceremony of marriage is complete. 

Until the completion of the ceremony the bride and bridegroom do not sleep together, but 
after the completion of the ceremony cohabitation is allowed. 


The Angdmis do not practise polygamy. Children take the caste of the father, i.e., belong 
to his khel. This is the rule in all Ndga tribes. 


Divorces are frequent amongst the Angdmis, and occur for various reasons, such as infidelity 

on the part of the woman, incompatibility of temper, and failure 
on the part of the woman to bear children. 

If a woman is divorced for infidelity, all her clothes, beads, &c., are taken by her husband, 
and her family are fined the amount of the expenses incurred by the husband's family for the 
marriage. Should, however, a wife be divorced for any reason but some fault of her own, she receives 
one-third of all the grain that there is in the house at the time. Should a woman leave her 
husband for no fault on his part, but merely because she finds she docs not like him, she then 
has to repay to him the expenses incurred for the marriage. 

Divorced women, women who have left their husbands for any reason, and widows who 
have no children, &c., go to reside again in their fathers' houses, and can remarry at pleasure. 
Widows with children are not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the bringing 
•p of their chifdren. 


* In Mch village cuetoiie vary aJightly, 
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^**^&C^*^*^* a man^s life time his sons, as they marry, receive their share of his landed property. 

„ , . . Should, however, a man die, leaving several unmarried rons, these 

will all receive equal shares. As the sons marry, they leave* 
the paternal mansion, and build houses of their own. The youngest son, thi^refore, in practice 
nearly always inherits his father^s house. Daughters receive no share in their fatjier^s property 
except amongst certain of the Eastern Angimi villages. Should a man die, leaving no male heirs, 
his property is, as a rule, divided amongst his nearest male relations. If he has daughters, these 
daughters would ordinarily be entitled to receive no portion of his property. A man can, however, 
by word of mouth, bequeath to his daughter or daughters such portion of his property as he 
may consider fit. 

In the case of a married woman, possessed of property in land in her own right, dying 
without children, her property would, if not sold to meet her funeral expenses, revert to her nearesv^ 
male relations. 

As soon as a man dies, his body is washed by his son, if he has one. In the case of a woman, 

^ this duty is performed by her daughter. The body is then 

covered over with a white cloth, and a basket containing dhan, 
konidhan, job*s-tcars, yams, Indian corn, and garlic is placed by the side of the body. Preparations 
are then at once made for the funeral feast and for the funeral, which always takes place the • 
evening after a man's death. The funeral feast is proportionate to the wealth of the deceased. 
One cow is about the least that can be sacrificed, and it not infrequently happens that a man's 
whole property goes in furnishing forth his funeral feast. 

The cows for the feast, having been procured, are killed in the early morning by an old 
man of deceased’s khel. The livers, heads, and certain portions of the meat having been %ct 
apart, the rest is distributed amongst the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, 
portions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other villages. 

The ceremony of the distribution of meat being over, the funeral obsequies are proceeded 
with. The coffin, a rough wooden box without a lid, having been got ready, the deceased^s 
father-in-law, if he have one, or, if not, some friend from another khel, enters the house in which 
the body is lying, and standing on the lefthand side of the body, places a plain spear down on 
the righthand side of the body. In the case of a woman, a black cloth takes the place of the 
spear. Having done this, he cuts off a small lock of the dead man’s hair. The coffin is then 
brought into the house, and a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. This done, the body is 
placed in the coffin, at its right hand being placed a dao^ two spears, and a split stick with bamboo 
ribbon for kindling fire after the Nugd fashion. The coffin is then brought out for burial in the 
grave, which is usually dug close to deceased’s house. I append a description of an Angdmi burial 
taken from an old diary of Mr. McCabe’s : 

The grave was about 6 feet deep, close to deceased’s house. The* body was wrapped in 
new cloths, and was encased in a regular coffin without the lid. Before the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, the male friends of the deceased, each with a shield and a couple of spears, danced 
about, howling at the top of their voices and tears streaming from their eyes. The women were 
not to be <fttdone in shrieking, and rushed about with arms outstretched, slapping the ground with 
their cloths. As the coffin was lowered, the women ran forward and tried to hold it back, and 
as it finally disappeared, a most doleful shriek was raised. 

‘ Do not be afraid ; do not mourn. You have only followed your parents’ custom. Although 
you have died, let us«main happy. Although God has not been kind to you, and you have died, 
fear not ! ’ 

'' Inside the coffin, and at the right hand of the deceased, two spears and a dao were placed. 
Large flat stones were then used to form the lid of the coffin, and the crevices were carefully filled 
up with rubble. At this stage of the proceedings, the friends of the deceased suddenly stopped 
sobbing, dried their eyes, and marched off in a most businesslike manner. A civilised 
whb had been as demonstrative with his umbrella as his warrior friends had been with their spears, 
solemnly closed it and retired. A large basketful of dhan, konidhan, dhall, and job’s-tears was 
now thrown into the grave, and over this the earth was rapidly filled in.” 

Subsequent to the funeral the following ceremonial is observed : 

On the day after the funeral the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one man 
of another khel, go to deceased's house, and there eat the meat of the heads of the cows and th0 
other reserved portions except the livers. The skulls are then taken to the grave,* and fixed 
over it, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as canc-leggingi, &c,, worn by dccMO^ 
during his lifetime. 
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In the case of a woman, licr basket, weaving sticks, &c., are placed over the grave. Food is Caste Tribe 
in a^in partaken of at deceased’s house, and the members of another khel who are present &C. ! 
roceed to cook Hie^ livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked, a piece of liver 
ith salt and chllli(>s is given to each member of deceased’s family, who, in perfect silence, throw 
ach his piece <)ut of thi? house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This ceremony being 
ompleted, all those present return to their homes. 

On the second day after the funeral, seventeen portions of cooked rice, with a little salt arc 
..cd up in plantain leaves. These are buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the ’fifth 

day from the funeral, deceased’s wooden platter and drinking-cup are hung up by a string inside 
the house. At the expiration of thirty days, this string is undone and thrown away. The platter 

and cup are given to one of deceased's intimate friends. About the fortieth day deceased’s family 

facrificc a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all. The ceremonies connected with the funeral 
are then complete. 

Very young children are usually buried inside the house. The bodies of women dying in 
childbirth are taken out through the back of the house, and buried without any ceremony 
. whatever. ^ 

I The Angimis have practically no religion. They recognise a supreme cre.ator called Terhopfo 
iieiigio,,. Kfl>‘'nopfo. They also believe in the existence of evil spirits 

"’•’'‘■'i ‘■esidi- in rocks, trees, and pools of water. These are 
, usually propitiated in cases of illness by offerings of fowls, pigs, or cattle. Customs similar to 
jthese are common to the whole of the Niiga and Kuki tribes within this district. Of a future 
(state after death, their ideas are extremely vague. They certainly believe that the soul docs 
jnot die with the body, but what becomes of it they cannot say,— resembling in this re.spect more 
civilised nations. 

viii,B. («ti..i.. '-’’'''■f Angami village festivals arc those called Terhcngi 

and Sf'krcngl. 

The Terhengi is celebrated within a short time of the completion of the harvest, and is in f.act 
^he ' Harvest Home ’ festival. As the Terhengi marks the end of the year’s work for the Angami, 
ko the Sekrengi marks its commencement, being held shortly before the new year’s work in the 
jfields IS begun. Both festivals last for ten days, and both arc occasions for the unlimited 
consumption of su (rice beer), pork, and beef. 

During the Terhengi are given most of those big feeds which wealthy N.igas give, in 
le not vain hope of handing down their names to future generations. Such feasts, at which 
man’s guests are numbered often by hundreds, cost not infrequently in kind and money as 
luch as Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. 'I'he slaughter of ten head of cattle and 20 or 30 pigs is 
Ino unusual thing. So much meat, of course, entails the use of enormous quantities of rice, 
both for food and liqubr, and it is at the ceremony of pounding this rice, which takes place 
a »w days before the feast begins, and at which the whole of the adult males of the host’s 
khel assist, that the Angilmi warrior is seen to the best advantage. On such occasions he, 
to use a slang phrase, ’puts cm all on , and a crowd of fine .athletic young savages, well adorned 
with toucan feather headdresses, bear-skin fringes, collars (talc/ie) made of locks of human 
hair surmounted by a fringe of goat’s hair dyed blood red, new bright red and yellow cane 
and armlets, and a few otlu*r small ornamimts dear to the savage hiuirt, is no 
mean sight. To commemorate these feasts, huge stones are dragged, often for long distances 
on rough wooden sledges, and are erected by the side of the road near the village. The giver 
of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house the huge wooden horns {AikAya) 
which are such a conspicuous feature in most Angami villages. * 

At the Sekrengi festival dogs are killed and eaten in large numbers. 1 have often 
enquired the reason for this, but have never been able to get a satisfactory answer. Besides 
these two main festivals, many other minor ones are celebrated during the year, the chief 
Of which is that held just before the new paddy harvest begins. 

The Aos occupy the country which is drained by the Jhanzi, the Dcsoi, and by the 

streams which flow into the Dikhu on its left bank. The only Ao 
village on the right bank of the Dikhu is Longsa, The Aos 
IMtifcss to have had their origin from a stone, which is situated between la^ngsa and the 

Sangtam village of Luban. From this place they gradually 
migrated across the Dikhu, and occupied the country in which they 
Ww "They are divided into two tribes, Chungli or Zungi and Mongsen, speaking dialects 

, '.'Voti;' jh, . 3 Q 
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GMte, Tribe fwhich ftre so dissimilar as to be practically different languages. These two tribes, though they ini 
many instances live side by side in the same villages, have each preserved their own dialect. * 

I have added to this note on the Aos a list of words and sentences in the two dialects,! 
which shows the differences between them.* 

The Aos occupy, excluding Longsa, which was not censused, 46 villages.* Of these, l\ 
arc Chungli entirely, 19 are Mongsen entirely, while six arc mixed villages, inhabited both by 
Chungli and Mongsen. Roughly speaking, the Ao country is composed of three parallel ridges, 
called Lampungkung, Changkikung, and Japukung respectively. The Chungli tribe inhabits all the 
villages on the Lampungkung (the range immediately overlooking the Dikhu), with the exception 
of the villages of Mokokchang and Nunkam, which are partially Mongsen, The valley of the 
Melak or Jhanzi, /.<*., the valley enclosed between the Lampungkung and Changkikung, contains 


the mixed villages, while on the Changkikung and Japukung the villages are, with the exception 
of Dcka Haimong, Molungting, and Assiringia (a non-Ao village), entirely Mongsen. 


,\ 


Assiringia, called by the Aos Mirinokpo, is a village which really belongs to the * naked ^ 
tribe of N^gas. The inhabitants came many years ago from the village of Wankhong or Orang- 
kang, a village belonging to that tribe, and situated a day's march east of the Dikhu front 
Susu village. Nowadays in all but language the Assiringia pc'oplc have beepme Aos. 
The problem is, how did they get on to their present site, which is on the range 
immediately over the plains, through the intervening Ao village's ? Where thf y arc at present, 
they are at least three days^ journey from the nearest villages of the tribe to which they 
really belong. j 

The following description is taken from Colonel Woodthorpe’s R^'port of the survey) 
Dmription of an Ao village. Operations in the Ndgd Hills, 1874-75 : | 

“ The villages, which are usually large, as a rule, occupy the most commanding points* 
along the ridges, and the approaches to them are exceedingly pretty. Broad roads, borderci 
with grass and low shrubs, lead up, through avenues of fine trees, to the main entrance, whic! 
is generally very strongly guarded by two or three panjied ditche.s, running right across the! 
ridge and stockaded on the inner bank. The stockades are strongly built of a double line of posts^' 
supporting a wall of interlaced bamboo, and are capable of offering a good resistance. Tb'j i 
outermost ditch is generally about 200 or 300 yards, or even more, away from the villagqLl 
the second being situated between it and the one enclosing the village. The gate through 
the stockade of this last ditch into the village is cut out of one huge block, and is frequently 
four or five feet broad and about six feet high. A large gable roof is constructed over* 
it, giving it a great resemblance to our old lych-gates at home. Lookouts are built com- 
manding the entrance, and in some cases little huts are constructed in large trees outside the 

most advanced stockades on the main roads, communications being preserved with the interior 
by means of long ladders and causeways. Passing through the gate into the village, we 
find ourselves before the ^ Morang* or bachelors house, a large and most peculiar-looking 
building, appearing to be all roof, which springs from a small back gabled wall about 

five feet higif and six or seven feet broad. The ridge rises rapidly from this to the front 

till it attains a height from the ground of 25 feet dr 30 feet, the eaves resting on 4 :he ground 
on either side. The front is closed with a semi-circular wall of thatch, a small door about four feet 
high giving admittance to the building, which, as this is generally the only opening, is necessarily ^ 
somewhat dark. As thc^eye gets accustomed to the gloom, wc find that the house is divided into 
two parts by a low wall formed of a log of wood, over which a thick bamboo mat is stretched. The 
half of the house has a matted floor, and is provided with a hearth and planked sleeping places round 
it, and here the young men sleep, but the other half is unfloored. We also make out that the prin- 
cipal uprights arc carved with large figures of men, elephants, tigers, lizards, etc., roughly painted 
with the three colours common to the NAgd and Garo tribes, /.f., black, white, and reddish brown^ 
Arranged round the >valls are the skulls of men and animals and skilful imitations of themf made 
by cutting and painting old gourds ; these imitations are often so well done that at a little distance 
they pass for real skulls. The ridge of the morang projects a few feet in front, and is ornamented 
with small straw figures of men and tufts of straw placed at regular intervals. Outside eath 
morang is a large platform of logs of wood, on which the young men and their friends sit and 
smoke throughout the day, and hard by is an open shed, in which stands the big drum, formed of a 
huge trunk hollowed out and elaborately carved (generally to resemble a buiSalo’s head) and 
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kainted in front after the manner of the figurehead of a ship and furnished with a straight tail atCtStCi TfibO) 
(the other ond. The drum is raised from the. ground, and rests upon logs of wood. It is sounded 
by letting a heavy piece of wood (hinged on to one side of the roofj fall on it, and by beating it 
with double-headed clubs."^ 

The ordinary houses in the village are large and clean. They are built in regular streets, and 
are divided into three rooms, the outer room being on the ground, and the two inner rooms being 
raised off the ground. Atthcb;ick of the house there is a bamboo platform, and in front an opem 
verandah. The ridge projects a few feet in front, and in villages built on a narrow piece of ground 
these ridges often overlap, rendering the village street quite <lark. 

The men amongst the Aos, both Chungli and Mongsen, are somewhat darker in complexion and 
inferior in physique to the Angamis. They wear a loin-cloth and 

PcTBonal appCHraiwc of the Ao«. ‘ r .* i • r mi mi 

small apron. Ihe pattern of this last varies from village to village. 

All wear a cotton cloth thrown lightly round the shoulders, the commonest colour.s being dark blue 
or dirty w'hite. Thin brass tubes about four inches long, to the ends of which are attached thin 
chains, each chain ending in a small bell, are the commonest ear ornaments among the men. Tufts 
of cotton arc occasionally worn in the ears. One or two strings of long white beads 'are usually 
worn round the neck. The arms of the num are spear, shield, and dao^ the last being carried on 
the back in a small wooden sheath, which i.s bound round the waist by a cotton rope, 1 he men in 
the villages at the northern extremity of tin* tribe generally wear small helmets made of plaited 
cane ornamented with boar's tusks, A collar of wild boar's tusks round the neck and cowrie cuffs 
round the wrists are ^^•o^n by all men who have taken a head. Nowadays men who have not 
taken a head have begun to wear these distinctive marks. 

* The men of the* tribe are not tattooed, and there is in outward appearance no difference 
between Chungli and Mongsen. 

The women, who arc comparatively superior in physique to the men, are, after the Angdmis, 
the best looking in th(! hills. They are tattooed on the face, neck, breasts, arms, and legs. The 
marks on the face are slight, and are confined to four vertical lines on the chin. These arc the 
same both for Chungli and Mongsen. The other tattoo marks, however, arc different for either 
tribe, the difference in pattern on the arms and calves of the leg being very noticeable. Both tribes 
tie their hair in the same manner, but the Mongsen women use a white cotton rope for that purpose, 

. while the Chungli women use ropes of plaited black hair. The clpths of both are similar. They 
consist of a dark blue petticoat, sometimes ornamented with red stripes, reaching from waist to 
knee, and a dark blue or dirty white cloth thrown loosely round th<! shoulders. Their ornaments 
are numerous strings of cheap red cornelian beads worn round the neck. In the upper part of the 
ear they wear large brass rings about four inches in diameter. These are made of three twists of 
thick brass wire, and after being passed through the ear are supported by a string going over 
the top and round the back of the lu^ad. The lobe of the ear supports large crystal ear ornaments. 

• Men, women, and children all smoke short bamboo or iron pipes ; they are seldom seen with- 
out these. Old women often wear gaiters made of white or dark blue cloth. 

This tribe cultivates by the jhiim system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and 
then allowed to lie fallow for ten years or so. The rtason for 
• abandoning land after the .second year is said to be partly due to 

the impoverishment of the soil, and partly to the rank growth of weeds, the roots of which are never 
eradicated from the soil, and which after the second year come up in such numbers that it is found 
quite impossible to keep them down. 

Each village amongst the Aos is a small republic, and each man is as good as his neighbour, 
indeed, it would be hard to find anywhere else more thoroughly 

Tribal cowtihUion. , . . . ... . . . , . , f 

democratic communities. Headmen {tiUar) do exist, but their 

authority is very small. 

As above stated (description of an Ao village), sleeping houses for bachelors are provided. 

These, however, are seldom used except by small boys, it being an 

village cuetom*. ' . / ^ ^ ^ » 

almost universal custom for the young men each to sleep with the 
girl of his choice. The unmarried girls sleep by twos and threes in houses otherwise empty, or else 
tenanted by one old woman. Here they are visited nightly by their lovers. The resultant immorality 
is not so great as might be expected, for the following reasons : (i) the numbers of men and women 
are, as a rule, pretty equally balanced, and (a) girls of known extremely immoral habits find it, 1 
am told, difScdlt to get husbands. 


Tribal coMtihUion. 
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CilStei Tribe, i be chief festivals of the year are the two that occur in August before the commencement of 
&C. the harvest, and the one that occurs at its close ; all<»of them are 

Village festi vain. . ^ 

occasions for the consumption of much pork and ’ rice-beer. 
The harvest home festival is usually the time chosen for killing mithun by tlic rich men of the 
village. A mithdn feast involves, as do similar feasts among the Angamis, an expenditure in cash 
and kind of not less than Rs. 500. 

Mithdn at these festivals are, or rather were, — ^the custom is being gradually suppressed, — killed 
in an extremely cruel manner, being literally hacked to bits with daos^ the animal finally dying 
from loss of blood. 


The second festival in August is, however, the most interesting. At its celebration two customs 
are practised, which are not, as far as I am aware, practised by any other tribe in this district. 
The first of these is the custom during the three days the festival lasts of having ^tugs-of-war* 
between the young men and unmarried girls of each khel. The ropes used are thick jungle 
creepers of great length. The object of the girls is to pull the rope right outside the boundaries of 
the khel. This they are seldom allowed to do, the young men generally pouncing down on the rope 
and dragging it back lK*forc it has been taken clean out of their ground. After dark the ropes are 
dropped, and the second portion of the tamasha begins. The girls form into circles, holding 
hands, each khel on its own ground. They then begin a monotonous chant, at the same time cir- 
cling slowly round and round. This dancing and singing go on for hours, its monotony being only 
interrupted by what may be called raids by the young men from a diff(‘rcnt khel. These come 
round with lighted torches, and having picked out the girls they consider mo.st pleasing, proceed to 
carry them off by force. Such seizures, however, lead to nothing worse than drinking, the gifjs so 
carried off being obliged by custom to stand the young men free drinks. 

This custom was universal throughout the Ao tribe. Since our occupation of the country, 
ev(‘ry effort has been made to suppress the custom, and the 
selling and buying of slaves is now, I fancy, very uncommon. 
Slaves were and are, I believe, on the whole, very well treated, being considered almost as members 
of the family. Cases of har.sh treatment, of course, must have occurred occasionally, but these 
must now be very rare, and the slaves who have remained with their owners know very well that, if 
illtreated, all they have to do is to run away. In old days slaves, unless they could get down to the 
plains, could not run away, it being etiquette for them to be caught and returned by the inhabitants 
of any village in which they took refuge. 

Troublesome slaves were usually .sold to people living across the Dikhu, amongst whom the 
custom of human sacrifices is not, 1 believe, entirely unknown. Amongst the Aos, before our occupa- 
tion of the country, slaves were not infrequently paid by one village to another village with which 
they happened to be on bad terms, to make up a quarrel, and as a sort of set off against any heads 
taken by them. Slaves paid in this way were invariably slaughtered by the village which received 
them, as an offering to the spirits of the men on their side who had been killed. 

Female slaves were not allowed to marry or have children. If they became pregnant, their 
children were killed immediately after birth, or else abortion was procured. Female slaves are not 
tattooed. « 


Like other NAgd tribes, the Aos have an intense belief in the powers of certain evil spirits 
which reside usually in rocks, pools of water, and streams. Two 
of the most well known stones in which reside ' Deos ' are the 
Lungpalung, close to Lungpa village, and the Changchanglung, between the villages of Dibua 
and Woromong. Sacrifices are- regularly offered to these stones by the villages near them* 
In cases of sickness pigs and fowls are sacrificed in large numbers, in order to appease the partU 
cular spirit to whose malign influence the sickness is supposed to be due. Poor men often run 
deeply into debt in obtaining the pig, etc., necessary for these offerings, which are consumed 
of course by their friends. 

When a man has fixed on the girl he wants to marry, he sends a friend or some near relation 
to the father of the girl to ascertain if her people arc willing to 
give her. If his proposal is accepted, he will, if he be the 
Chungli tribe, send a small present to the father of his future bride, and after [this is done he is 
at liberty to take the girl as soon as he has got a house ready to receive her, No further c:ere, 
mony appears to be gone through. On the day on which a girl goes to her husband^i houiey a 
pig or so may be killed at her father’s house and the meat distributed to friends and talailons. " " 


MAiriage cxictomi. 
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The Mongsen custom is more elaborate. A man’s proposals having been favourably received, Caste, TribCi 
a period pf thirty days is allowed to expire. At the end of this period the engaged couple go on 
a trading expedition for twenty days. Should the results of this trading expedition be good, /.<?., 
should a fair proUt have been made, it is considered a good omen, and the arrangements for 
the marriage are proceeded with. Should, however, the results of the trading expedition be 
unfavourable, the marriage is at once broken off. About three months after the return from the 
trading expedition, as soon as the house is ready for her reception, the girl goes to her husband’s 
house, being escorted thither by all her relations and friends. A feast is given on that day, both at 
her house and at the house of her husband’s people. For the first six nights after a woman had 
gone to her husband's house, six men and six women sleep in the house with the newly-married 
couple, the men, including the bridegroom, sleeping separate from the women, with whom sleeps 
the bride. 

The Aos do not practise polygamy, and, as with the Angnmis, but a nominal price is paid for a 
wife. 


Funeral customs. 


The tribe is divided into exogamoiis subdivisions. These, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, are five for the Mongsen tribe, /.e.. Mongsentsung, Yemchen. 

Internal structure. tt i . 14 . .7 r . 7. . 

Uchi, Lhiu, and Ai, and three for the Chungli tribe, /.c., Pungen, 
Uonkam, and Mungatungmen. The names of these exogamous subdivisions vary from village to 
village. Of course a member of any subdivision of the Mongsen tribe can marry a member of any 
subdivision of the Chungli tribe. 

Widows arc allowed to remarry at a decent interval after the death of a husband. A year h 
the least interval that is supposed to elapse before a woman is 
allowed to take a new husband. If this Yule is broken a line is 
imposed. The rule with regard to widowers is the same as that for widows. A woman who has 
been divorcc'd for infidelity is not allowed to remarry without paying a considerable fine to her 
former husband. 

Children follow the clan of the father in all cases. 

The Aos do not bury their dead. As soon as a man dies, preparations are made for his 

funeral. The coffin, a structure of bamboo and thatc'h, shaped 
somewhat like a house, and just large enough to admit the body, 
having been mad(‘, the body is placed in it, and then put up to be smoked in the outer compartment 
of the house. This smoking, which is done in a very perfunctory manner, lasts for from ten days to 
two months. When it is over, the colIin, over which i.s laid one of the dead man’s cloths, is taken 
out and placed on a bamboo platform in the village cemetery. The cemeteries invariably occupy 
one side of the main road loading to the village gate, and often render the approach(’s to the village 
extremely unpleasant to one’s nose. On the machan, along with the coffin, are hung a man's 
eating-plate and drinking-cup, while in front in a row are ranged the heads he has taken and close 
to these his shield and spear arc placed. Bodies arc not always smoked. If this custom is not 
observed, the body in its coffin is taken out and placed in the village cemetery as soon after 
death as possible. 

The only two villages of this tribe within the district are Tamlu and Resong. These 

villages lie at the extreme north-cast corner of the district, at the 

Naked tribe. . 1 ■rv.i 1 >11 , , 

point where the Dikhu makes its bend towards the Sibsagar 
district. The men of this tribe differ in every point from the Aos, their next-door neighbours. In 

physique they are superior to that tribe, while in dress, general 
appearance, cut of hair, and language they are entirely different. 

The dress of the men consists of a few strips of blackened rattan cane or a broad strip of 
white bark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark being often left hanging down 
behind. Add to this garters of cowries or strips of cane dyed red and armlets of the same, with, 
on great occasions, a helmet of cane and a few stripes of white paint on the face, and the costume 
of a Tamlu brave is complete. 

The women, who are very fair complexioned, wear a white petticoat, in some cases striped 
with red. This petticoat is only about 12 inches wide, and only just long enough for both ends 
to meet When being worn, and is a garment that leaves very little to the imagination. The breasts 
arc left quite bare. Square white glass or crystal ear ornaments arc generally worn by the 
women. Both men and women are tattooed, the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps 
his record of heads in the shape of the figure of a man roughly tattooed for each head taken, and 
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Cd8t6, Tribe, women on their legs and breasts. Most of the men arc opium-eaters. Both sexes cheyv p&n 

&C, and betel, and both have their tee th artificially blackened, a process which does not tend 40 enhance 
their beauty. 

The villages of this tribe are built in regular streets, similar to the Ao villages. The houses 
are not raised on chan^^s, and in this respect differ from the 
^ ^ Ao houses. The chief difTerence from the Aos lies, however, in 

the shape of the Moran^s^ or bacholors* houses. These buildings an^ situated close to the village 
gat(‘, and at a short distance look like huge thatched bungalows. They consist of a large verandah, 
generally raised, as at Rc'song, a considerable distance above the ground, a central hall, and a 
small back verandah. In the front verandah are collected all the trophies of war and of the chase, 
from a man’s skull down to a monkey’s, most of them black with the smoke and dust of years. 

' From the verandah one enters the large central hall. Lengthways along both sides of this are 
ranged the sleeping berths of the young m(‘n, while the centre space, which is floored with massive 
planks, is left quite open, and is used by the braves for their dances. Bc'hind this hall, again, is the 
small hack verandah, which often communicates by a raised footway with the lookout house, 
situated in some convenient tree just outside the village door. 

As amongst the Aos, corpses arc not buried, but, after being smoked for lo or 20 days, are 
put in wooden coffins and placed in the fork of a big tree just outside the village gate. In the 
case of men of distinction the following curious custom is observed : When the body is thoroughly 
cured, the h(‘ad is wrenched off and placed in an earthen pot. This pot is then neatly thatched 
over with iokd pdt^ and deposited at the foot of the tree in which the coffin containing the 
body is placed. ^ 

Of this large tribe, who call themselves Simi, but are known to us by their Angdmi name of 
SemA, there are only nine villages within the district boundary. 
Outside the district there are about 70 villages belonging to the 
tribe. The SemAs occupy the whohi of the Tizu valley and the whole of th(! country on the 
right bank of the Doyang, from the junction of the Sijju and Zulu rivers to the point where 
the Teshi river flows into the Doyang. 

The Semds differ in language, customs, and appearance from the tribes near them. Their 
language is more like Angdmi than it is like -any of the other 

Pliyskal charoctcrihliis and dress. i ..i. o i 

languages spoken in this district. In appearance the Sernas more 
nearly resemble the RengmAs. The men are short and muscular. They are practically naked, 
as the small flap they wear dangling from their waists cannot be said to in any way hide their 
nakedness. In addition to this flap they wear the large cloth common to all the NAgA tribes. The 
commonest pattern amongst them is a cloth with alternate broad stripes of white and dark blue. 
The ornaments of the men are beads. In their ears they often wear enormous quantities of 
cotton. Their arms are spear, crossbow, and dao. • • 

The women wear a very scanty black petticoat, and leave their breasts bare. For ornaments 
they wear strings of heads round their waists and necks, and on their arms brass bracelets. Above 
their elbow, large and very heavy armlets made of some white metal are usually worn. 

The chief point in which the SemAs differ from the other NAgA tribes living in this district is 
the possession of hereditary village chiefs. These chiefs have many 
Htrediury chief*. iprivilcgcs, their subjects cut their jhums and cultivate them for 

them for nothing ; they get a portion of every animal killed in the chase, and generally are in a 
position far superior to that of an ordinary NAgA headman. These chiefs invariably have three 
or four wives, and usually large families. It is the custom for the sons as they grow up to start 
new villages on their own account? We thus find that, as a rule, SemA villages are small as 
compared with the villages of other NAgA tribes. They, the SemAs, are to all appearance a rapidly 
increasing ttihe. They have, within the last 30 or 40 years, occupied the whole of the Tizu valley 
and a portion of the Tita valley, and have ousted the Aos from the sites on which now stand the 
SemA villages of Lopphemi and Limitsimi. They are now getting considerably pressed for land, 
and as they can extend no further to the north, south, or west, and not much further to the «astj it 
appears to be merely a question of time before they are obliged to adopt the terraced system of 
rice cultivation. This system, together with the AngAmi dress, has already been adopted by the 
seven or eight SemA villages situated near the Eastern AngAmi villages of Zogazumi and Phoht'mii 
and these SemA villages are, except in language, indistinguishable from the AngAmis living in the 
t'wo villages just mentioned, 


Pliyskal charoctcrihliis anti dress. 
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Murriagc cnstotn'i. 


The villages of the Scmds arc situated, like other NAgA villages, on the lops of ridges or hills.CaStC>TrlbC, 
• They are, as noticed above, usually small. I'hey are practically 

• without artificial defences of any kind. 1 he houses, as with 

Angdmis, are not Arranged in regular streets within the village site, but each individual appears 
to put his pwn house where he finds it most convenient to do so, due regard being had to the 
fact that the houses must for purposes of defence be not too wide ly seatten'd. Th«' houses of 

the chiefs are distinguished by their extra size. The houses are built on the ground, and present 

no features calling for special remark. Like most otluT Ndgd tribes, the Sernas, except in the 
case of a few villages which have copied tlu* Angami custom, ke ep their grain in small granaries 
clear of the houses of the village. It is, therefore, safe in the case of fire. 

Except in the case of headmen, the Semns do not, as a rule, practise polygamy. It is, 
how(‘V(T, allowed. Wives are bought, and usually for a compara- 
tively largo sum, Rs. 8o to Rs. loo being the usual price. 
Arrangements are first made through the parents, and the girl is gi\en away as soon as the full price 
for her is paid, and not before. Of course, runaway love matches occasionally occur, but as a rule 
Semii marriages are purely matters of arrangement. The girls appear, to judge from Lozema, to 
marry rather late, t.e., not till i8 or 2o years of age. 

Widows are allowed to remarry. Women who leave their husbands merely bicaiise 
they do not like them have* to pay back thedr marriage price. Should they marry again 
without doing so, a claim would lie against their new husbands. No marriage can tak(‘ place 
between members of the same exogamous subdivision, many of which exist. Children follow 
the clan of the father. 

The Sem^s bury their dead. Graves are, as a rule, dug just outside the dead man’s house, 
and are not more than three feet deep. The body is usually 

Funeral cunUimx, . . . ^ 

WTapped up in a bamboo mat previous to interment. In some 
villages a small thatched roof is put up over the grave, but it is usually left without any distinguish- 
ing mark. The skulls of the cows, if any, killed for the funeral fcairt are put up over the grave, as 
also are the dead man’s spear ‘and shield. Children <lying within ten days of birth are buried inside 
the house. Women dying in childbirth are buried without any ceremony being observed. 

The Sernas say that they had their origin from the small village of Swcini, situated just 
north of Khizobami and about 30 miles east of Kohiina. From 
Sw'cmii they spread north and north-west until they oc cupied the 
country in which they now dwell. 

Like all the NiSgii.s, the Semds believe in and try and propitiate a variety of evil spirits. 

^ ^ That they have some idea of a future state is certain, and for this 

reason: The parallel and horizontal lines marking the stratification 
of the rocks in the east side of Thebzothu (theWokha hill) arc' very plainly seen from the whole 
of the Serna country, and are called Mxitila’ (dead man's road), and are said to be the path leading 
to the village of the dead. Where this village is, however, no one can say, but that it exists 
all believe. • 

Bachelors usually sleep together in separate' houses, but these houses have not, as among some 

of the tribes, any feature to distinguish the m from the ordinary 
village houses, and arc only used by the young men at night. 

Unmarried girls ' sleep together by threes and fours in the front compartment of certain 
houses ; here they assemble at nightfall and sit spinning yarn, cleaning cotton, &c., and dialling 
and laughing with the young men often for hours. 

The principal village festivals amongst the SemAs are those that occur after the Qonclusion of 
the rice harvest and before the commencement of the new cultivation. Both are occasions for the 
consumption of immense quantities of rice-b(?er. As amongst the Angdmis, men who wish to obtain 
fame by feasting their fellow villagers, usually do so by giving a feast at the harvest-home festival. 

The Semds are the most barbarous and savage . tribes with which we have yet come into 

contact in these hills. But four years ago thv. custom of head- 
taking was in full swing amongst all the villages to the cast of 
the Doyang river, and the use of money was unknown to almost every village of the tribe. That 
this should have been so is not surprising, regard being had to the fact that the Semds have never 
had any qhance of intercourse with the plains, and were beyond the limits into which the most 
enterprising ’traders, would venture, owing to their treacherous and bloodthirsty habits. In 
treachery and lying they were and are quite unsurpassed, even amongst Ndgds : to entreat a man 
wett| who came to your house as a guest^ and then when he was oS his guard to kill him wa| 


Origin ot the tnhf. 


Village: cuutoTnN, 


General remarka. 
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Caste Tribo considered by a Serna lo be other than a meritorious action. A Semii oath is worth less than 
&C. . the oath of any other Naga tribe, not excepting the Aos, who, as liars, run a good secand to the 

Sernas. Judged by the Nagu standard, the Sernas arc good fighting men, ^ and were much 
respected by their neighbours. Towards the north they kept the Aos in a continual state of 
dread, and were gradually ousting them from the possession of a great deal of vajuable land. 
Our occupation of the Ao country has, however, stopped this movement, and the only outlet for 
this rapidly incrc'asing tribe is towards the cast. 

This tribe inhabits in all 73 villages, the whole of which were censused. Of these villages 
69 lie in the Wokha subdivision, and four in the Mokokchang 
subdivision. The Lhobis inhabit the hills on both sides of the 
Doyang river from the point where the Chebi river falls into it. The customs of this tribe 
present no marked differences from those of the Rengmiis on the south. Their dress is, 
howevcT, slightly more decent, and consists, for the men of a small loin-cloth and apron either 
of liglit blue or white striped horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villages, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red. A cloth of alternab? broad stripes of white and dark 
blue is worn round the shoulders and reaches to the knet*. The men are usually small and muscu- 
lar. Their arms arc spear, ddo^ and shield. The women wear a scanty black petticoat, and 
leave the breasts bare. Their ornaments are brass and white metal armlets, beads, jfnd ear 
ornaments made of small bamboo tubes, into the ends of which are inserted small tufts of red hair. 

The villages of this tribe arc built in regular streets, and usually consist of one long street, 
with houses on both sides facing each other along a narrow ridge. The houses are built on the 
ground, and contain, counting the enclosed verandah, three compartments. The ridge projects in 
front for a few feet. The morangs^ or bachelors* houses, are conspicuous ate.'tch end of the village. 
In shape they resemble very much the Ao morangs^ though they are not, as a rule, so large. 

The Lhotils cultivate by jhuming. Land is cultivated for two 
Cuiti>ati(m. years and then allowed to lie fallow for eight or ten years. 

F^olygamy is allowed, but is practised only by the rich. Girls are, as a rule, married when young, 
13 or 14 years of age. Marriages are almost entirely matters of 
Marriagt cuntomi. arrangement. The price paid for a wife is usually about Rs. 100. 

Owing to the system of early marriages by arrangement, divorces for infidelity are very common. 
Nearly all the cases brought for decision to the subdivisional olficer, Wokha, are cases for the 
recovery of marriage expenses from runaway or divorced wives. Marriage wiihin the circle or 
a man's blood relations is not permitted. Children follow the clan of the father. Widows are 
allowed to remarry. 

The religious beliefs of the LhoUs appear to be as vague as those of other Naga tribes. 

Sacrifices to evil spirits are frequent, especially in cases of 

Rclt^lon. . , 

sickness. 

The LhotttS bury their dead. The funeral takes place as soon a^tcr death as possible, tlie 
grave being dug within a pace or two of the front door of the house. 
Funeral A firc is often kept burning for several days over a man’s grave 

after his burial, and "flowers arc very often put up over it. The skulls of cattle killed for the 
funeral feast are of course put up over the grave. 

The LhotttS are, of all the tribes in this district, the most quiet and amenable to di.scipline. 

The outer villages do a large trade in cotton with the Marwari 
Citnerai remarks. ^traders of Golaghat. A great deal of this cotton is taken down 

the Doyang by boat in the cold weather, and is duly watered half a day's journey above Golaghat 
in order to increase its weight. 1 have seen this being done myself. The Lhotis are 
exceedingly democratic in their- village customs. Headmen have little or no power, and every 
man does as it seems best to him. 

• The chief festivals, as amongst the other tribes, are those after 

vrtia«cf<*ii»au. harvest and before the commencement of the new year's cultivation. 

Annexed is an account of certain customs common to all the N 4 g.«l tribes in this district, which 
have not been noted in the detailed accounts given of the 

Cuiitomii common to all Nigi tribes. 

tribes. 

The whole of the Naga and Kuki tribes are head-hunters, and they all try and get heads in the 

Hernuukingand nrfnre. treachcrous Way. Any head counts, be it that of mani 

woman, or child, and entitles the man who takes it to wear certain 
ornaments according to the custom of the tribe or village. Most heads are taken, or ratheV ified 
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lo be taken, not in fair fight, but by methods the most treacherous. As common a method CAStt« Tribal 
as any was for a man to lurk about the water ghat of a hostile village^, and kill the first woman fc®* 

• or child wlio came to draw water. Sometimes expeditions on a large scale were made, sevcra | 
villages combining for the purpose of making a large bag. Even then if the village to be 
attacked was^found prepar<‘d, the valiant warriors who had come against it would, as a rule, retire 
without striking a blow. If, howe\< it was found that the whole of the adult j)opuIation was away 
in the fields, an attack would, be delivered, and as many children and old people as could within a 
reasonable time be kilh'd would be killed, a r('treat being elTected before the men of the village 
attacked could have time to receive the new.'^ and return from their fields. 


The desire for heads is still very strong amongst the youth of all the tribes'in this district : that 
this should be so is more the fault of the wonit n than of any one else ; thes<' are given to laugh at 
the young bucks at the village festivals when they turn out without such dt*cor.ations as mark 
the successful warrior (?). That they (the women) should do so is strange, as it is the women who 
in old days, when the manly custom of head-taking was in full swing, always got lh(‘ worst of it, 
being unarmed and unable to run as fast as th<' men. Though, however, head.s are still the object 
of the ardent desire of many a buck, yet, if talke<l to seriously, there are very hwv Nagas but will 
admit that, on the whole, the present condition of things, under which they can in safi'ty till their 
fields and indulge their trading propensities, is better than living in the eonstai\t uncertainly of 
whether you will, w^hen you go out lo your fields in the morning, return safe and sound in the 
evening. 

The custom of is common to all the NAga and Kuki tribes in this district. The 

vioviX ^ettna is used in two W'ays: (i) it may mean practically a 

• holiday, />., a man will say ‘my village is doing to-day \ by 

which he means that, owing either to the occurrence? of a village festival or some .such unusual 
occurrence as an earthquake, eclipse, or burning of a village within sight of his own, his village 
people are observing a holiday; (2) \i^cnna* means anything forbidden. 

Gennas sometimes affect whole villages, sometimes only khrls or single households. During 
^ennas affecting whole village.s or khels, no work is done. The people remain in their villages ; 

outsiders arc, by strict custom, not allowa^d into the villages, or, if allowed in, cannot be entertained. 

Nothing is allowed to be taken out of the village or brought into it during the continuance of a genua. 

Gennas affecting single households occur on the following occa'^ions : the birth of a child in 
Iht? house, a cow calving, or, in fact, any dome.stic animal bringing forth young. On such occasions no 
outsider is allowed into the house, and food and drink can be given to no one, even the most 
intimate friend. I have myself been refused a drink at a house, because the family bitch had had 
puppies. 

The followdng custom prevails amongst the Lhotds and Aos . Should any member of a liousc- 
hoid be killed by a tiger, by drowning, by falling from a tree, or by being crushed by a falling tree, 
the surviving members of the household abandon the house, which is wrecked, and the whole of 
their property, down to the very cloths they are wearing, and leave the village naked, Ix ing sup- 
plied outside the village with just enough clothing to cover Ihcir nakedness by ssome old man 
amongst their relations. Thenceforth for a month they are condemned to wander in the jungle. 
At the expiration of this period, the wrath of the deity being supposed to be appeased, they arc- 
allowed to return to the village. Neither they nor any one else can touch again any of the aban. 
doned property, nor can a fresh bouse be built on the site of the old one that has been abandoned. 
This custom is, I believe, still carried out with the greatest strictness. 

Except amongst certain of the Serna villages, wdiich, as noticed in the account of the Semd 
tribe, oossess hereditary village chiefs, in no Nfigd tribe have the 

DemoerAtic nattxrt of NAgi viUAge com* ’ i i Vx x -n 

muttitiM. village headmen any real power. In a Naga village community 

every man is as good as his neighbour, and in his own opinion probably a little bolter. Headmen 
there are, of course, and these usually have a certain amount of influence over their fellow villages, 
but thelr'attthority is practically nii, as may be judged from the fact that in hardly any case arc the 
headmen able to keep the commission paid to them on revenue collected. 

The manufactures of all N4gft tribes are the same, and consist of cloths, cooking-pots, spears 
and daos, and agricultural implements, none of these articles arc of 
Muoteewu. artistic or commercial value. 


. COM* hmMk„.ibr McC.tocl.»»lwri«tuM.*U»k.lUl»l N.s*^ bf wl«»n it !• oM •»!«• (.tadirtVi*. 
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CsttCi TribCi Women amongst all the hill tribes living in this district occupy a very inferior position 


&c. 


as 


Position of women. 


Vcratity. 


compared with men. They cannot inherit landed property, and after 
marriage become mere household drudges. It is wonderful how soon 
after marriage a Naga woman loses her good looks, if she ever had any. As soon L ever she has had 
a child, she takes no further care about her personal appearance. Till marriage girls^rc allowed a 
very free hand, and I should say that it was very rare for a girl not to have, at least one lover. This 
lover would, as a rule, belong to the girl’s own khel,* and would be a man whom it would be 
impossible for her to marry in any case. Illegitimate children arc, however, rare, and it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they are made away with immediately after birth, or that 
abortion is procured before th<! birth of the child. The Aos have admitted to me that abortion is 
always procured in such cases, and the method has been described to me. Amongst the other tribes 
two or three cases of infanticide have come to light within the last ten years or so, and it is only fair 
to assume that for every case that comes to light many happen of which nothing is ever 
heard. The custom being one that is approved of by all Nagas, it is impossible to expect them to 
give information of the occurrence of such ca.ses. 

I have often seen it stated that telling the truth i.s one of the virtues of savage tribes. I must 
say, however, that I have not found this to be the case as 
far as Nfigds are concerned. Indeed, the more savage the tribe, 
the more distinguished are they as liars. The Semds are, beyond all comparison, the most 
savage and backward of all the tribes with which we hav(^ up to date been brought . into 
contact, — they are also the greatest liars. NAgAs are, fortunately, unlike their more civilised 
neighbours, not good liars in the sense of doing the thing artistically. They have very short 
memories and thus frequently contradict themselves, which leads to their detoction. 

As far as my observations go, neither NAgds nor Kukis show any tendency towards being 
Tcdccy »( Nigi. to Ucom. Hi»a„i«a converted to Hinduism. Such a conversion would mean to most of 
t.r to i)ccum« chrutians. them such an entire change of habits that it is difficult to see how 

it could possibly come to pass. Christianity also does not appear to have many attractions for 
them. The Reverend E. W. Clark, who has been labouring for so many years amongst the Aos, 
and who has done so much by his village schools towards the civilisation of that tribe, has had a 
certain amount of success, but his success has not been at all commensurate with his efforts. A 
few years ago, a good beginning was made at Wokha by the Reverend W. E. Witter amongst the 
LhotAs, who are of all the tribes in this district the tribe most amenable to discipline, and who 
would seem to offer the most promising field for missionary labour. Mr. Witter had, however, 
owing to ill health, to abandon his work amongst the Lhotas, and no one was ever sent to take 
his place. There has been now for many years a missionary at Kohima. The Angamis, however, 
who are in many respects the most advanced and independcuit of all the NAgA tribes, show 
no disposition towards being converted to Christianity. 

Private rights of property in land are the rule amongst all the tribes in this district, 
except the Kukis, Mikirs, and plains RengmAs, /.c., the migratory 
Prop«rty In i«n^ tribcs. That private rights of property in land are not recognised 

amongst these tribes is due to the fact that they are in no way pressed for land, the villages 
being small and uncut jungles extensive. ' When, however, we come to tribes like the AngAmis^ 
LhotAs, and Aos, who live in permanent and large villages, and amongst \Vhom land is none too 
plentiful, we find that the rigj^ts of individuals to property in land are well known and well 
recognised, and the rules as to inheritance and partition of such property settled by strict customary 
law. Amongst the AngAmis land, especially permanent terraced cultivation, is freely sold 
and bought, there being no more difficulty in selling a terraced field than in selling a pig or a cow. 
Amongst the other tribes the custom of letting out land is largely practised, a rent varying from ' 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 for a field (jhtim) large enough for the support of a household being the usual amount 
charged fdr the use of land for two years. 

Of these, two of the most curious are (i) the belief in the existence of ' tiger-men i>., 
men with the power of turning themselves into tigers ; and (a) 
^^^ipertuuon.prcvRieiittnwi«»i the belief in the cxistcncc of a village inhabited only by women. 

Tiger-men arc well known, and I have the pleasure of the arquainUnce of one. This gentle- 
man is a SemA chief of a small village in the Tizu valley. He himself disclaims the power, but 
that he has it is implicitly believed by the whole of the SemA and AngAml tribes. A wbote 
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village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far north-east. It is in this direction, too, that there Cn8tC| Tribe, 
lies the happy village peopled entir<‘ly by women. The population of this village is kept up by 
its inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding tribes. 


THE KUKI-LUSHAi GROUP. 


282. The tribes variously known .as Kuki, Lush.^i, Poi, &c., .are .all closely allied. They 

KukiL haltr'b ^longolian type ; and are a short squat people 

with a good deal of muscular power, but very effeminate* 
looking in appearance.* The persons known as Kukis are found chiefly in Cachar, Manipur, 
and the NdgA Hills. Mr. Soppittf distinguishes four main tribes, the Rangkhol, Bct^, 
Jansen (or jungshim), and Thadoi. Mr. Baker, in an interesting note on the tribes, \rith 
which he has favoured me, adds Langrang, Kelma, Kotong, Goni, Joni, Chaimar, and 
Tangom. Mr. Soppitt treats the Langrang and Kelma as offshoots of the Rangkhol 
tribe, and the Kotong as a sub-tribe of the Jansen, j: The oldest settlers in Cachar arc 
the Rangkhol and Bete tribes, commonly known as old Kukis, who were driven north from 
the tract known as the Lushii Hills by the pressure of the Jansens and Thadoi tribes 
behind them, and the latter were in their turn ousted by the Lushdis. 

Mr. Baker says that each tribe is divided into eight grades, or castes, which are 
Internal structure. noted bclow in order of precedence : 

Bangkcng, Pena, Jolkar, Portong, Dumkar, Jorai, Jalka, and Simhbai. 


He adds that these divisions mean very little, and all classes can eat together and 
intermarry. Intermarriage is also permitted amongst the members of different tribes. I 
have not been able to trace any division into exogamous clans, most of the entries in co- 
lumn 5 of the schedule having consisted of the names of villages, personal descriptions 
* traveller ’), and occasionally terms of abuse, levelled, doubtless, at the too inqui.sillvc 
enumerator. It is possible, however, that the village names are also the names of clans, 
•or that the eight tribal subdivisions mentioned above are really < Ians, and not sub-tribes. 
Marriage is by service or purchase. The former is more common amongst the 
Rangkhol, while the latter is preferred by the Thadoi. When 
Marriftg^e. bridegroom serves for his wife, he remains in her 

father’s house as one of the family for a period varying from three to seven years, 
during which time he is allowed free access to the girl of his choice. In the 
casfe of marriage by purchase, the price varies from Rs. 20 to over Rs. 200 according to 
the means of the parents. The latter usually arrange (he marriages of their 
children, and sometimes the betrothal is effected at a very early age. Cohabitation, 
however, is not permitted until the girl is full grown. The marriage ceremony consists 
simply of* a feast, at which both food and drink are provided by the father of the bride. 
After marriage, adultery is very rare, and, when detected, is very severely punished. The 
unmarried girls, however, arc allowed considerable liberty, and no notice is taken of 
their love affairs so long as they do not become too public. Widows remarriage is 
permitted; a man w^ho has lost his wife may not marry again for three years, but 
a widow may form another alliance at once. A man, not already married, is bound 

to marry the widow of his elder brother, however old she may be. Polygamy is 

forbidden amongst the Rangkhols, but a Jansen may take as many as three wives. 

Divorce is only permitted in the case of adultery, w^hen the offenders are brought 
before the village council, and, on the case being proved, 
every scrap of clothing is tom off their bodies, and they 

are then severely beaten and expelled from the village. Divorc(Ses may marry the 

co-respondent, but no one else. 


Dhrorcc. 


* Mr. BMccrflvtt thefotJowini pMrtkuJtft of i Xokl ttfaiund bjr him i —height V cMet thigh bicepi ti'M 

t Mim IHdi RaoKkbobLufhai Gr&mmar. 

MnniformiiyintMoatrki Inlohliimasof the eeMuf iclwdulf suuk it impoMible to UbuJAte the elMiifth of each of 
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Cute, Tnbe, 


Mr. Soppitt says that a man’s male children succeed him ; Mr. Baker, however, 
Inheritance. informs me that the brothers are his heirs, and, failtng them. 


his wife. When a brother succeeds, he is supposed to take the * 
deceased’s widow and children to his house and support them. Should he fail 
to do this, a panchayet is held, and the property is taken from him and nfade over to 
the widow, 


The Kukis believe in a head god and a number of minor deities, to all of whom 
sacrifices are offered. The chief god gets two goats and four 
Rehpon. fowls, the value of the sacrifice gradually decreasing according 

to the status of the spirit to be propitiated. The head of the animal is severed at 
one blow and left for the god ; the rest of the body is taken away and eaten. Sacri- 
fices are offered under a cloth canopy, which is supposed to represent the sky. Large 
quantities of liquor are consumed on these occasions, the women being reputed to 
drink more than the men. The Kukis have no special priestly class, but select as priest 
one from among their number. His duty is to arrange about ptijas, offer sacrifices, and 
exorcise the evil spirits when a person falls sick. After death it is thought that people 
go to Itikuo, the village of death, where all the pleasures of earth are experienced 
without the troubles w’hich attend this life.* Mr. Soppitt adds that the spirit is supposed 
to again return to earth, after a number of years, in the body of a newly-born babe. The 
earliest immigrants, the Rangkols, follow the Hindu practice and burn their dead ; the 
other tribes bury them in a plank coffin with their heads to the west.f Two fowls 
are usually sacrificed at the funeral. 


All Kuki and Lushai tribes, except the Rangkhols, have Rajas, to whom they pay 
implicit obedience and for whom they have great respect. The Rangkhols, on the other 
hand, recognise no Riljas, but elect headmen to carry on the business of the village. 

I have no separate information regarding the Lushais, but understand that their" 

customs are much the same as those of the 
Kukis. The marginal table shows the *• 
distribution of these tribes now and in 1881. 
There are also a number of Kukis in Manipur 
for w'hom details are not available. The 
increase in Cachar plains and decrease in North 
Cachar are due to a circumstance already 
mentioned, namely the inclusion of certain hill 
tracts of the sadr subdivision in the figures 
for ‘Cachar Hills’ at the census of 1881. 


Stiitement No. 153, showing the strength anddistn- 
tuition of the Kuki ond Lushai tribes. 


Distrkts, 

Kuki. 

Lushdi. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891, 

i88t. 

C acluir Plains 

S.a 70 

a, 794 

147 


Sylhet 

1,5 M 

808 

0 


Ndrth Cachar 

4,914 

a, 430 

.... 

.... 

Naga Hills .. 

0,140 



.... 

Khasi and Juintia Hills^ 

W13 

647 

.... 

.... 

Other dtstricla 

9 

145 

4 

.... 

Total 

16.700 

10,812 

267 

.a, rr» 


283. The true Manipuris, who now claim to be Kshettryas, are divided into four 
tribes,— Khumal, Luydng, Ningthaujd (Meithei), and Maya- 
Uwiipiiti. Each tribe contains numerous exogamous phoids or 

family groups, the names ofVhich are generally indicative of the occupation of the founder, 
or some nickname which was applied to him. The earliest mention of the Manipuris is 
contairied in the chronicles of the Pong Shins, in which it is said that Samlong, a brother 
of the Pong king, descended into the valley about 777 A.D. on his return from Tipperah, 
but found the Manipuris so poor that he exacted little or no tribute from them. Their 
history for the next 1 ,000 years appear to have been sufficiently uneventful. Thar power 
and prosperity steadily increased up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when we find 

• Penont killed by nnimiUf go to inoth* plact aXM Kwo. wlikli i* a ftr kM pteMMvakk abode. O tto lad aailMalika 
go to Itikuo M elated abo\e, but the lalttr hart firtl to fifhl and otarcome the eplrlt of aoy person whom they 

t Tht tflto otlho ctample oC thtir Hinda mi|(bbfaf« o« the ^dagktoi la atcaalaa ia otto vayii Thajr ptti aa^ lar Inatito* ^ ipiialpHidr 
fgtltoa, whk|i to IdTtoitf ditto with to otto tii^ 
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the Raja invading Burmese territory. He was, however, eventually defeated, and shortly Caste, Tribe, 
^ afterwards the Burmese turned the tables on him and invaded Manipur. The history of 
the subse(]uent ]||ears is one of constant internal feuds, due to disputes about the 
succession, which usu.ally ended in Burmese intervention. On the conclusion of the 
Burmese wat, the independence of the State was declared, and since that time Manipur 
has been under the protection of the British Government. 

The Manipuris are strict Hindus of the V'aishnava sCct. They eat fish, but will not 
Religion. touch flesh, and profess to be very particular in their soci.il 

and religious observances, and especially in adorning 
their foreheads with the lilak . They will eat food cooked by their Br<lhmans, but not 
that cooked by any other Manipuri, whether he be of the same social position as them- 
selves or not. Their chief festivals are the Rdsh and GosthabihAr, when they commemo- 
rate Krishna s sports with the milkmaids and the time he passed .amongst the cowherds. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the Briihmans professed to have diseos’cred 
that the Raja and his subjects were descended from Arjun, the hero of the Mah;l- 
bhdrata* by a Nag.l woman, and that they were consequently Kshetiriyas of the l.unar 
race. On this, the ruling prince, Gharib Naw/iz, embraced Hinduism, and, after a 
great ceremony of purifio.ation, was invested with the sacred thread. Many of his 
subjects apostatised with him, and they, as well as all later converts, were also 
allowed to dcscrilie themselves as Kshettriyas.* They have their own Brahmans, 
who are said to be the descendants of the BrAhmans who originally immigrated 
by Manipuri w'omen. 

There are some Sudra Manipuris, who it is supposed arc the descendants of 
immigrants who married Manipuri wives. There is .also a degraded class called KaU- 
cheiya or Bishnupuri, which consists of the descendants of Dorns and other Bengalis of 
low caste. Their occupation was originally that of supplying grass for the royal stables. 

. They speak a language, which is different from that of the true Manipuris, and is in 
fact closely allied to vulgar Bengali. 

Although the M,inipuris now call themselves Hindus, they still retain much of their 
old animistic worship, and McCulloch says that they have “above three hundred deities 
who, are still propitiated by .sacrifices of things abhorrent to real Hindus. ’’ The 
Manipuris are addicted to snake w'orship, and every man has hanging in his house 
a’small basket, which is supposed to contain his household deity. The priests .ind 
priestesses who perform these ceremonies are called Maibas and Maibis. They practise 
exorcism in a way similar to that which has already been described in contiection with 
other tribes. Any one who claims to have had a call may become a Maiba. 

The Manipuri Musalmans are said to be the descendants of persons who 
took Musalman wives before Hinduism became the State religion. They are supposed 
to have been more numerous before the Burmese inva.sjons. 

Wives are purchased; they are really the slaves of their husbands, and are 
MairUge. ' occasionally sold by them when in debt. Chastity before 

marriage is not insisted on. Widow remarriage is permitted, 
and so also is divorce ; but if a man puts away his wife without a fault, she has 
theoretically a right to take all his property, except his drinking pot and the 

cloth round his loins. As already stated, the schedules of the Manipur census 

were destroyed during the late rising, and thus much valuable information regarding 
the Manipuris and the other tribes of that State has been lost. Most of the Manipuris 
who appear in the caste table are the descendants of fugitives who escaped to Sylhet and 


• It It nccdleM to My Uut their rlalmt to thit high rank are not fuUy admitted by ordinary Himlut, 
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^**^ftc*^**^*’ Cachar during the Burmese invasions and internal troubles which preceded the adveht 
of the British. Their number and distribution are shown in the following statement : 

Statement No. 154, showing the strength and distribution of th^Manipuris, 


1 

District. 

Total. 

Brahman. 

Kshettriya. 

Bishnupuri. 

f 

Musalman. 

Unspecified. 

Cachar 

Sylhet 

Other districts 

Total 

• 

40,830 

30.396 

102 

798 

666 

I 

•3,237 

24,051 

22 

2 

74 

5,260 

2,155 

21,533 

3,450 

79 

71,328 

*,465 

37,310 



76 

7,415 

25,062 


1 lu wat^iidi diiu in oyinct. un 

that occasion the Manipuri Musalmans were apparently shown'as Shekhs, and some of 
those calling themselves Kshettriyas were probably classed simply as Kshetri. But, 
even allowing for these, it is difficult to explain satisfactorily the larger increase rfecorded 
in Sylhet. The true number of Bishnupuri Manipuris is considerably larger than has 
been shown here, many of them having doubtless preferred to return themselves 
simply as ' Manipuri ’, rather than admit their degraded position in their tribal society, 
284. In the Census Report of 1881 an account was given of the Mikirs of Nowgottg! 
Miki, following description of their fellow'tribesmen in North 

Cachar is from the pen of Mr. E, C. S. Baker, the sub- 

divisional officer ; 

The Mikirs, or Arleng (which signifies ‘The man’), as they 0.111 themselves, are divided into 
three divisions, vis., Hamrijonkoli, Rangkong, and Ilamri. These three speak the same language 
and the differences in their speech are so few and so trivial that they cannot be said even 
to have different dialects. People of any one of these divisions may intermarry with those of 
another, though, as a matter of fact, such marri.iges are very seldom entered into. 

There are altogether some forty castes* found alike in all three of the divisions mentioned 
cic. above. Of these, the three highe.st castes are Shingfang, Inti, and 

Ronghi, then follows Timoo, Venting, &c. 

Marriage is arranged by the parents, but with the consent of the parties interested, and 
generally after these h.ive come to some arrangement on theia own 
account. The ceremony consists merely in the couple to be married 
sacrificing a fowl, which they afterwards eat, and then after a night and day together they dre 
pronounced to be man and wife. No money is paid on either side, nor does it appear that presents 
of any sort are made by either party, and the feast, which amongst hill tribes always accompanies 
any ceremonial, however slight, is not held, unless the contracting parties are people of great wealth 
or importance. A man may marry as many wives as he can afford to keep. , 

Divorce is m easy of accomplishment as is marriage, and is performed either by mutuai consent 
nuorc. ®'’ leaving their partner for some other 

•man or woman. No money /ms to be paid by the divorcer or 
divorede, but sometimes a man wishing to get rid of a useless wife will pay her something to go. 
Infidelity after marriage appears to be thought much less of than it is amongst either K&chiris 
NAgAs, or |Cukis, whereas immorality before marriage is less common than either with KAchAris or 
Kukis, and much less so than with the NAgAs, who, however, do not consider fornication immoral. 

Bodies of the dead are cremated, and on a death occurring, the whole village, and often other 

r«Li cmm™.... join in the ceremonies which 

follow. As soon as the body is burnt, men, women, and children 
assemble round the smouldering remains, and join in a dance, which lasts through the night the 
people alternately feasting, drinking, and dancing. The next morning the relations of the derfased 

digs small hole in the ground, and wait until the water rises up, some of this is then taken and 

sprinkled about the place, which is called by the name of the deceased until the village removes and 
the name and place are altogether forgotten. ^ f ■ 


esoKtittouf groupi. 
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People who have the misfortune to be killed by wild beasts are entitled to equal respect to 
their remaks if found, but at the same time even the relations, as a rule, appear willing for the ftp. 

^corpse to be poisoned in order to kill the tiger, or to allow it to lie out as a bait over which the 
sportsman may sit up. 

After dea|h, the good and bad alike go to a place, — Damra or Jomarong.* Tin y appear to have 
no idea as to what this place may be like, the men I have questioned on the subjtu t merely saying 
that they *‘have not seen it, and can’t say what it is like." Nor have they any opinion as to its 
direction or situation, but merely assert that the dead on going to this place turn to the right, this 
being in opposition to the road to the left, which lead.s to Damparvi, or the abode of the spirits of 
the deformed and those killed by snakes and wild animals. This place is said to be a very bad 
place, but no one can say in what its ‘badness ’ consists. 

The children are co-heirs to a man, but if he dies without children, his prope rty goes to 
his nearest male relation. In no case can a wife inherit anything. 

Heritage. . , . j n 

The eldest son is the receiver of a double share, and the other 

children receive alike. 

Birth is attended by no ceremony; five to seven days afterwards the child is named by tln^ 
priestess of the village, — usually one of the oldest w'omen, of whom mention will be made hereafter. 

Theyb believe in three principal deities, thh first and greatest of whom is Fcrtart Rijie, and 
^ ^ whose influence is entirely for good,— he is god alike of house 

and field, of men and animals. Less powerful than him are the 
two evil powers, Peng and Inlang Arnam, the former of whom is the household and the latter the 
cultivation deity. To Pertart sacrifices are made but once a year, but these occasions an* of 
grcat^importancc, and (inly white animals and birds are killed, either goats or fowls,— rarely, a white 
cow or a so-called white buffalo. If a person possesses a pig of unusual size and value, this may 
be sacrificed in spite of its black skin. To Peng and Inlang Arnam, the wdeked deities, sacrifices 
are, as is natural, made far more often, but they arc of less value, and even old and deer rp id or 
deformed fowls may be palmed off on them as proper sacrificial victims. In case of il]n('ss, the 
sick person is supposed to be possessed by one of the myriad nameless dc'vils or spirits, by 
which each tree, stream, or hill is haunted ; these exist on live flesh, w hich they obtain by entering 
the body of the animal or man, and there preying on his vitals. In order to find out by what 
spirit the sick person is being eaten, it is necessary to clear a space or a level piece of ground 
and thereon to throw a handful of cowTis, and the way in which they fail discloses to the initiat('d 
the usual place of abode of the persecutor, and before this place a sacrifice is made, valuable in 
• accordance with the sickness, — for the appctit(.’ of the spirit is large in ratio to his power, and his 
appetite is shown by the pain the sufferer is enduring. 

The principal caste, Sinjpo, seems to have a caste deity entitled Hemparamam, who apj)ear3 
to be a harmless nonentity; he is sacrificed to only once in five years, the victim being either 
a white goat or a white fowl. 

In all cases, animals or birds sacrificed are afterwards eaten by the community in ge neral, 

Ceremonics*are governed cither by the Ochar (= Ojha ?) or Ujipi, that is to .say, the priest or 
priestess of the village, or, in some cases, of a cluster of villages. This oflict; does not appear to be 
hereditary, ^but devolves on one of the oldest men and one of the oldest women available. Each sex 
is governed by a mentor of the same sex, and the priest also rules the order of funerals and otlu^r 
ceremonies. On the other hand, the woman exercises her rights over her own sex, over children 
and over sick people as far as doctoring them goes, but not in connection with their spiritual 
performances. 

1 have noticed a very strong leaning lately amongst the Mikirs to Hinduism, and I fancy that 
before long they w ill become Hindus to the same extent that 
Influence or Hinduiim. KAchAris havc. When I came to this subdivision five years 

Ago, I found that the Mikir coolies would eat anything that I shot, including mithun, bears, &c. 

Now a great many will not cat any of the bovine tribe, ^nd last year I met a number who refused to 


eat a bear I had killed, whilst they were under the eye of my KAchAri interpreter, who 
considers himself aBrAhman; eventually, though, there was nothing left of the bear but his 
skin and bones. The Mikirs claim to be descended from a great Raja called Pongnogbi: 
none can say where he came from, but he finally settled in the far w'est, and married many women 
df the opnntryi and his descendants gradually worked their way eastwards to Assam and Cachar. 
Tll^;I^ja in coiltse of time died, but though he went to Damra with the other spirits, he would 
not mt therei and|Some of the power ^hich he possessed on earth still remaining to him, ho 

« ThflfUltfiotjMMM Yteflitbt Htnln god ddiith» 
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enabled to express his sense of the discomfort of his present quarters by shaking them up 
&c. very roughly, and thus causing earthquakes on the upper surface of the world. This M ould seem 
to indicate that they consider that the resting place of their future existence is under ground, but* 
wh('n 1 pointed this out to some Mikirs, they refused to accept my arguments' as proof, and said 
they knew nothing about where their Jomarong was (Jomarong means ‘village of the dead '). 

The men are, without exception, all cultivators, and are perhaps the best in these hills. The 
women weave the necessary wearing malorials, and also assist in 
cultivating, both in hoeing and reaping, and indeed in everything 
but the original clearing of the jham. 

The dress of the men is most distinctive, and consists in a jacket formed of one piece of cloth ; 

this is doubled and sewn together down the sides, merely leaving 
large arm holes, the hole for the head to pass through is then cut 
out, the borders being securely turned down and hemmed. This jacket is of either a red or blue 
colour, sometimes, though rarely, all white, but in any case it is most elaborately worked with 
embroidery of various colours and patterns, principally angular. In addition to this, a cloth is worn, 
which passes between the legs, and is retained in its position by a string round the waist, the ends 
hanging down behind and in front. In some cases the cloth is extremely small, and in some rather 
voluminous. A few of the advanced Mikirs now wear dhotees instead of this cloth. The women 
dress in a long cloth fastened round the breast under the armpits, but during work they seem to 
generally double this cloth and merely wear it from their waists downwards. Children of both 
sexes go naked to an advanced age, the elder girls w'earing a sort of fringe of leather strings 
round their waists and descending to about the centre of their thighs. 

They arc, next to the Kdchdris, the finest of the hill tribes, many of the^n being exceptioixally 
well built athletic men, though seldom very massive. They carry 
immense loads, and are extremely enduring. 

They are, on the whole, a very contented, though restless, people, rarely quarrel amongst 
themselves, and crime of any sort seems almost unknown. On the 
other hand, the superior men amongst them are, I think, more 
avaricious and grasping than is usually noticeable amongst these semi-savage peoples. They are 
harder drivers of a bargain, and know the value of money even better than the Kdchdris ; but this 
is. a fault on the right side, for it induces them to grow crops for export, which they would not do^ 
otherwise, Most of them are opium eaters, but few, if any, indulge in the habit to excess. They 
are plucky and honest, fair sportsmen, and the finest trackers obtainable. 

The villages are composed, as a rule, of only two or three houses (seldom, if ever, more than five), • 
and often consist of a single habitation. This is a fairly large 
' structure, raised on a platform some five to ten feet from the 

ground on stout and numerous posts. It is well and strongly built of massive boards roughly hewn 
from tree trunks, and is divided into two, three, or four rooms, in which live two or three generations 
of people, sometimes numbering nearly thirty. These houses arc almost invariably situated in the 
centre of their sjiHavation, and not far away from it, as is the rule with villages of other tribes. , 

The peoplS used to grow a considerable amount of plains rice, but year by year the amount 
has decreased, and the area now under cultivation is very small. 
The reason of this is simply that the people find they can raise 
heavier crops of the hill rice with less labour. They also grow heavy crops of musUrd and til, and 
cultivate many other crojS in small patches for their own use. Besides these, many of the houses 
have a few orange, guava, lemon, and sweet lime trees about them, with here and there clusters of 
pine plants. They arc very careful agriculturists and succeed in raising excellent crops even on 
ground which they reclaim from sun-grass, a feat attempted by no other tribe, as itenUils so much 
labour in weeding and hoeing, although the soil is generally exceedingly rich and fertile. 

Nearly every household has a herd of buffaloes, large or small, as the case may be, and many 
have also a few cows, the milk of which, together with that of the* 
PotMuioni. buffaloes, forms a large part of the diet both of children and adultoi 

besides, they all keep large numbers of pigs, goat% and fowls and a few also ducks and (s» pei») one 
or two peafowl. Their household implemenU consist of brass thalas^ plates, &c., imported from 
the plains and also a few earthen and wooden articles made by themselves. The woioen have 
and spinning machines of two or three kinds, and also a rough sort of raiUfor deaning cottee^.^ the 
beads of the family usually have a certain amount of cash also, and I have not yet coine .l^CW^ 
impecunioua Mikir^ or one who was unaWc to indulge in oil and.dricd fish WilhiMi rfee* ^ ^ 
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strength* and distribution of 
the Mikir tribe, • 


The distribution of the Mikirs, as compared with the previous census, is shown Ctstc, Tribe, 
Statement sp. 755. showing the jp margin. None arc shown against the Naga Hills 

for 1881, because that district was not then censused. 

The decrease in North Cachar is due to the emigration 
from that subdivi>ion to which reference has been made 
elsewhere. The slight decrease in Nowgong is to be 
attributed to the same cause.'^ The practical disappearance 
of the Mikirs from the Lakhimpur district is strange, atid, 
as noneat all were recorded there in 1872, it is possible 
that in 18S1 the entries may have been due to a confusion 
between Mikir and Miri, which in the vernacular are not 
unlike. If this supposition is correct it will also help 
to explain the increase in the number of Miris 
disclosed by the present census which was referred to 
in the note on that tribe. 

28S. The Klmsis inhabit the western half of the district to which they have given their 
Khasi. 
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Statement No, 156, showing the strength and 
distribution of the Khasi tribe. 
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name. They were entirely indeptMident until 
1829, when they were .subdued in the hostilities 
which resulted from the treacluTous murder of 
Li(‘utenants Bedingfield and Burlton, who were 
engaged in supervising work on a road, which 
(he Khasis had agreed should be constructed 
through their country. The struggle was 
prolonged by the hillm(‘n, who were much assisted 
by the mountainous nature of their country, but 
eventually they yielded to the inevitable, and a 
British officer was placed in general charge 
*of their hills. They were not taxc 4 and M'ereleft to manage their own affairs 
in their own way, and even now the only occasions on which they are interfered 
with are when there are disputes between persons of different States or on the occurrence 
of serious crimes. 

The country is split up into a large number of small States, each of which 
is managed by its own head, or Seim, with an essentially 
republican con.stiluiion. The Khilsis have no traditions 
of an earlier* home, nor is anything known regarding the previous occupation of 
their pre.sent habitat by people of a different race. They are closely allied to 
the Syntengs, Lyngams, Dykos, and Bhois, of whom notice will be found b(‘low, and have 
strongly marked Mongolian features, — oblique eyes, a broad bridgeless nose, high cheek 
bones, and a short head. In stature they are short and stumpy, but extremely well 
developed, especially about the calves, and even the women arc capable of carrying heavy 
loads which a native of the plains would scarcely be able to lift. They have little or no 
beard, but the moustache is occasionally fairly abundant. Their disposition, more 
especially that of the women, is cheerful ; they are industrious and by no means deficient 
^ in personal courage. They are much addicted to gambling. 

The dress of the males consists of a sleeveless shirt, which reaches down to the middle 
and ends in a fringe reaching some three inches further. 
The women wear a striped cloth tied round the waist 
with another as an upper garment knotted over both shoulders. At festivals the women 
adorn themselves with gold and silver ornaments, and wear handsome dresses of silk. 
Coral necklaces are also in great request. 


Physical characteristics. 
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They lake two meals a clay, and indulge in dried fish and all sorts of meat except 
the flesh of the dog,* but, like the other tribes on this frontier, 
they will not touch milk, which they look oij as an ex'erement. 
They drink large quantities of liquor (both fermented and distilled), which they prepare 
from rice and millet, and are also addicted to the use of tobacco and bctelnut, and 
particularly the latter, which is chewed in large quantities by both sexes. f They do 
not, however, consume opium or ganja. 

Whatever may have been the proportion of the sexes in the past, recent censuses 
all show a large excess of h^males over males. Colonel Bivy 
Proportion of the sexes. opinion that the womeii live longer than the men, and 

this explanation is, I think, corroborated by the census figures, which show a large excess 
of w^omcn betwe^en the ages of 15 and 3S> women over 60. The slight 

deficiency of women between 35 and 60 is thus clearly accounted for by the feminine 
weakness of trying to appear very young, so long as it is not quite certain that they arc 
very old. The only other explanation of the disproportion of the sexes which I am able 
to offer is that the men go frequently on trading excursions, &c., to the teran at j;he foot 
of the hills and die of fevers contracted there, and that large numbers arc recruited yearly 
as transport coolies on frontier expeditions, or to work on roads in remote parts of the 
country. Casualties amongst thcvSe men would tend in some degree to increase the 
disproportion of the sexes. 

The Khdsis arc subdivided into an immense number of exogamous clans or septs, 
of which a list is given in Provincial Table X. The theory 
Internal structure. composed of persons descended 

from the same female ancestor, and intermarriage between members of the same clan is 
strictly forbidden. The meaning of the names used to denote these septs is not always 
known, but so far as I have been able to get translations, they may be divided into four 
main classes : 

(a) Tolemtstic, such as the pumpkin clan, the crab clan, the monkey clan, &c. In. 
these cases it is supposed that the ancestor of the clan came from a 
pumpkin, crab, or a monkey, and I am informed that the totem was 
formerly tiihoo to the persons designated by it. Nowadays, however, the 
old traditions arc losing their hold upon the people, and the taboo is no longer 
strictly enforced. 

{b) Names indicative of origin, such as Khar Shilot ('people of Sylhet’), Khar 
Akor ( ‘ polite Bengali ’ ), &c. In former days, before the British occupation, 
raids were constantly being made on the people of the plains, and their 
women were carried off as slaves. The offspring of these slave women, who 
were also looked upon as slaves, were known by the name of their mother, 
which thus became a new clan name. Clans with names denoting this origin 
are very common throughout the hills, and this no doubt accounts for the 
deviations from the general Mongolian type of face which are occasionally to 

be noticed. . • \ r\ i e 

(f) Nicknames applied to the original ancestor, such as Balit (white), Dukli 

(selHsh), Klim (adultery), Khrawjli (great abomination), &c. 

{d) ' Occupational, as, for instance, the blacksmith clan, the Banid clan, and a few ■ 
others. 

Each clan comprises on an average from lOO to i,ooo members, the larger ones 
being again divided into sub-clans. 1 have not been able to make out the utility or 
object of the latter, as the rule of exogamy is invariably applied to the larger or main clan. 

»« b, . ttat Ood m»d. th, i»»» Ixli* W WW* 
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I may note, however, that the same tendency of the old exogamous groups, to subdivide CasteiTlribei 
themselvds into new ones is noticeable amongst many other tribes, the Mikirs, 

GAros, l!Alungs,^c. 

Marriage is a purely civil contract, and is usually arranged by the parents or agents 
Miuriage parties. As a rule, no price is paid by tnther bride 

or bridegroom. • There is no religious ceremony ; the bride- 
groom goes to the bride’s house escorted by his friends and relations, and next morning 
leads the bride to his own house, where he gives a feast to her and her relatives. After 
paying there for a day or two, the newly-married couple return to the house of the bride, 
where they cohabk. Among the poorer classes, the bride remains in her mother’s house, 
and the bridegroom in his, but having free access to the bride whenever he may wish 
to visit her. When children are born, if the husband is still satisfied with his wife he 
builds a separate house, to which he takes her and lives there with her and the children. 

There are very few' restrictions on marriage. A man may not marry a woman of his 

_ . , . own clan, nor may he marry his father’s mother, sister, or 

Restneboos on marna&re. • j j ' r 

• aunt. Though not absolutely forbidden, it is also con- 

sidered improper for him to marry his father’s niece during the lifetime of his father. 

The w'oman is the head of the Khasi family. So long as a m.an remains in his 
mother’s house, whether he be married or unmarried, he is 
jCinahip and inheritance. earning for his kuv (/>., his mother’s family), and his pro- 
perty goes on his death to his mother, or, failing her, to his grandmother. Should the 
latter also be dead, his sisters iiiherit, and next to them his sister’s childrcMi. In the 
absence of any of the above, the following relatives succeed in the order in which they 
are named, vis.^ his brothers, aunts, aunt’s children, great grandmother, great grandmo- 
ther’s sister or children. The brother’s children can never succeed, as they belong to a 
different clan. When a KhAsi has left his mother’s house, and gone to live with his wife, 
his property descends to her and her children, with the exception of his personal orna- 
ments and clothing, which go to his ow n brothers and sisters. In the case of a female, 
the rules of inheritance are similar to those governing the descent of the property of a 
man living with his mother, except that in her case her children have a prior claim to 
succeed. All relationship is reckoned through the woman. The child takes the 
clan of the mother, and even the Seim is follow'ed by his mother’s or sister's child, 

His. own offspring enter the clan of his wife, inherit her property, and bear her 
family name. 

A man is* thus, in practice, more nearly connected with his sister’s children than 
with his own. It seems not unlikely that this is a relic of that promiscuous kind of 
polyandry wdiich has been styled maternal, in which a woman of one clan might be 
visited by all or any of the men of another clan, and in which the paternity of 
children was consequently so uncertain that the only guide to kinship was through the 
woman. 'There are, however, no signs of polyandry at the present day, and no tradi- 
tions of such a practice in the past, unless one may take as such the story that the group 
of monoliths near Subtynga Wf'as erected ages ago to the memory of a woman who 
had thirty husbands. 

Divorce is a very simple matter, and is effected simply by a public declaration, 

Ditorct coupled with the presentation by the man to the woman 

of five cow'rles or copper coins, which she takes and throws 
away. Divorce is extremely common, and is resorted to for very trivial grounds, such as 
petty quarrels or a bad dinner. No stigma attaches to the divorced parties, and both are 
free to marry again. The marriage tie being so fragile, adultery or illicit intercourse is 
said to be very uncommon f a man or a woman with a new fancy can easily dissolve 


« iMistf tor a wo«Ud to pay a mao to com wlthbcr. 
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Caste, Tribe, any existing ties which may stand in the way of its legal gratification, while the very 
ease with which this can be done not improbably tends to prevent the growth of 
those violent passions which often lead to mischief in more civilised co,mmunitles. 

The practice of polygamy is usually said to be uncommon, and Colonel Bivar adds 
that ‘ it does not exist, in fact It is, however, admitted 
that there is a great demand for husbands, and an educated 
Khasi, whom I have consulted, assures me that polygamy is by no means unknown. It 
was formerly considered meritorious for a Khiisi to beget offspring by different wives, as 
he thereby increased the number of sacrifices to be offer(?d to the shade of his mother whejf 
she died, and this was one of the reasons why so many women were abducted from the 
plains in days gone by. Nowadays, however, there is no doubt that polygamy is falling 
into disrepute, and this and the excess of females over males is making it so dillicult for 
parents to procure husbands for their daughters, that respectable families have often 
to marry thenr girls to men far inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

The religion of the Khasis is a rude animism or demon worship. All cases of 
sickness or other calamities are attributed to the n>alignant 
influence of demons, whom it is necessary to propitiate. 
The particular evil spirit to be propitiated is ascertained by egg-breaking ; 
the offering which would be acceptable to the spirit is similarly ascertained, and 
the offering is then made. If the desired result does not ensue, the entrails gf a 
fowl arc examined: if healthy, things are allowed to take their *course ; if not, the 
whole process described above is repeated. In some parts, the sacrifices are performed 
by a special class of priests called Lyngdohs, but no one who wishes is disqualified 
for performing these ceremonies. The Khasis have some idea of an after life, but are 
very vague on the subject. Some place their future in the sky, some on the earth, 
and others under the earth. They believe in a re-union of husband and wife in the 
other world, except when this has been rendered impossible by the woman marrying 
again, a course which she is fre(! to take if she chooses. The Khasis are very 
receptive of Christianity, and the efforts of the Welsh Mission amongst them have 
been highly successful. A few in the neighbourhood of Sheila have become Hindus under 
the proselytising influence of a Khasi named Kcnrai, who preached a sort of 
Vaishnavism. Since his death, which occurred a short time ago, however, a 
number of his converts ha\e lapsed to their original beliefs. The number of 
Musalmans amongst the Khfisis is very small, and consists chiefly of men who 
have taken service with Europeans as water-carriers or table servants, and have 
been converted hjr their Musalman fellow servants. Some few have become converts 
to Brahmoism under the teaching of a small Brahmo mission which has been 
established in the hills and is said to be meeting with fair success. 

The mother is not, as amongst Hindus, considered to be unclean after the 
* birth of a child. In christening it, the following cere- 
mony is performed : 

A diviner attends, provided with a gourd full of country spirit, a small quantity 
of powdered rice and turmcrit, a bo\v and three arrows. Three names are selected by 
the maternal grandmother or other relative of the infant, and the diviner then spreads the 
turmeric* on a plantain leaf, on which, after muttering some incantations, he lets fall* 
three drops of country spirit. These drops represent the three names selected 
and the one which takes longest to fall from the gourd to the plantain leaf, 
indicates which of the three names should be given to the , child. The diviner 
then shows the bow and arrows to the babe, and exhorts him to become a Jbrave 
warrior. In the case of a female child, a hatchet and load strap take the place of tire 
bow and arrows, as symbolical of the fact that the w'oman^s duty in life is to 
work just as that of the man is to fight. 


Birth ceremonies. 
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The KhAsi.s burn their dead. liarh clan has its own burning ground, whit her Caste, Tribe, 


Disposal of the dead. 


0/ the Syntcug tribe. 


tlit‘ tliffcivnrc'S 
HKiy he .‘^ald of 


the corpse is carried wrappc‘d up in a mat and burned 
^ by the maternal relations. Bt'fore the ceremony is per- 

formed, two arrows are shot, one to thi‘ west .and another to the east, .and a cock is 
then sacrfficed. The arrows are intended to protect th<‘ dead on his journey 
lo another world, and the cock to show him his wav thither, .and to w.akt* him 
at d.awn to pursue his journi‘y. The bones are collected in an earthen pot, and .are 
eventually placed in the common sepulchre of the clan, the removal thither bein^ 
an occasion of much feastintr and dancing,', which continues oftcat for stwer.d d.ays. l.ari^e 
upright stones, groups of which are to be seen all over the Kh;isi Hills, are .sometimes 
erected in honour of the dead, th(‘ idea being that their spirits will bt‘ gratified by 
these memorials. Similar monoliths are mentioned by Colonel D.alton as being common 
amongst the Hos, Mundas, and Kir.atuis, .and somewh.al similar stones ate also elected 
by various Nilg.a tribes. 

286. TheSyntengs, as has already bciai stated, .are very closely allied to the Khasis. 

• Syntcni^'s. In language, religion, and customs 

Shttemeui Xo. isT. shoivinji>- the iin>nj;^th are extriMUcly slight, .aiultlic same 

their gt'ner.al c.asl of features. They are, however, taller, 
darker, and thinner than the Kluisis, a diffcTcMice 
which may, I think, be accounted for by th(‘ir greater 
inlercours(‘ with the p(‘ople of the plains. I’nlikt^ the 
Kh/usis, they owned allegi.aiua' to oiu^ head, llu‘ J.iintia 
Raja*, whose authority was represented by twi*l\c^ dolois 
d'ho country, Ix’ing more a('C(‘ssible th.an the hills occupied by tlur 
KhAsis, was .several liiiK'S overrun by for(‘ign(M*s, and the Tipperah, Ko(‘h, and Abom 
Kings in turn made' the Raja th(Mr tributary. This greater accessibility also brought the 
Raja under the influence of Hinduism, and he became a convert to tlie gross Tantrik 
Saktism, w'hich prev.ailed in Kamarupa when the Koch Rajas ruled there. Human 
sacrifices were constantly being off(?red, tluj victims for which were usually persons 
kidnapped from the plains, audit was the abduction for this purpo.se ()f four Bril ish 
subjects which led to the annexation of bis country in 1835. Tlu? SynlcMigs broke out 
in rebellion in i860 on the impo.sition of a hou.se tax, and again in January 1862, w’hen the 
license tax was introduced, d he first (meute was easily quelled, owing lo the presence 
erf a strong military force, but on the second occasion nt‘arly two years elapstal before the 
leaders of the revolt were captured, and the last flames of the insurrection extinguished. 


&c. 


Cfc.N 


lUUl 

iS^l 


I T<.t.U 

I popiilrttMiii 


47.*' « 5 
SI, 7 (9 


MjIiV 


JS,y44 
J7,Ki s 


or headmen. t 


The description of the clans, marriage customs, &c., of the Khasis given above applies 
also to the Syntengs. The majority of the peoph; .are still untouched by Hinduism, 
and retain their old animistic beliefs. A curious superstition peculiar to !lie Syntengs 
deserves notice. When a person becomes delirious from fever, it is believed that a ferrjale 
demon named 'Tarop’ has entered some neighbour ;ind cau.sed the delirium. TIkj sick 
person is questioned, and on naming the person supposed lo be posses.scd is taken to 
his house, and ashes and potsherds arc cast into the enclosure. Should recovery (uisue, 
It is concluded that the person denounced is verltably'po.ssessed ; if not, it is assumed that 
a mistake has been made. In the? former case, the person named is oulcasied until he 
exorcises the demon by pulling dowai his house and making .a bonfire of all his belong- 
ings. A precisely similar superstition is related by Holt Hallott as prev.'ilent amongst 
the Shdns of Zimme.t 

The great national ceremony of the Syntengs is the devil-driving, which takes place 
annually about June. The males go round, beating the roof of every house and invoking 

• The jAiutUi RajA had a roinafir of bl« oao, bnl the only coin I have eccn is a siUcr rupee (taring dale (A. D. 1760) m tlie posw-ksi^ti 

Oi Mr. Rita, SubdtvliionAl Officer of Jcmroi. 

t Tueelvc aecfiii to have been A favourite number in thit connection. There were formerly twchc f}hui}iiv, or (InefUins, in Kastern ncng.iland 
tht atme aanibcr in the Rrahmaputra Valley. Nar NitAyan •imllarly appolafcd tweUc high officer* of *Utc. 

I *ATboaaaa4 MUmob u fikphaol*, pa«t 107. 
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Polyc^amy. 


Religion. 


Caste, Tribe, any existing ties which may stand in the way of its legal gratification, while the very 
ease with which this can be done not improbably tends to prevent the growth of 
those violent passions which often lead to mischief In more civilised cofnmunities. 

The practice of polygamy is usually said to be uncommon, and Colonel Bivar adds 

that ‘ it does not exist, in fact \ It is, howevfir, admitted 
that there is a great demand for husbands, and an educated 
Klu'isi, whom I have consulted, assures me that polygamy is by no means unknown. It 
was formerly considered meritorious for a KhAsi to beget offspring by different wives, as 
he thereby Increased the number of sacrifices to be offered to the shade of his mother whqp 
she died, and this was one of the reasons why so many women were abducted from the 
plains in days gone by. Nowadays, however, there is no doubt that polygamy is falling 
into disrepute, and this and the excess of females over males is making it so difficult for 
parents to procure husbands for their daughters, that respectable families have often 
to marry their girls to men far inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

The religion of the Khasis is a rude animism or demon worship. All cases of 

sickness or other calamities are attributed to the noalignant 
influence of demons, whom it is necessary to propitiate. 
The particular evil spirit to be propitiated is ascertained by egg-breaking ; 
the offering which would be acceptable to the spirit is similarly ascertained, and 
the offering is then made. If the desired result does not ensue, the entrails gf a 
fowl are examined: if healthy, things are allowed to take their 'course ; if not, the 
whole process described above is repeated. In some parts, the sacrifices are performed 
by a special class of priests called Lyngdohs, but no one who wishes is disqualified 
for performing these ceremonies. The KhAsis have some idea of an after life, but are 
very vague on the subject. Some place their future in the sky, some on the earth, 
and others under the earth. They believe in a re-union of husband and wife in the 
other world, except when this has been rendered impossible by the woman marrying 
again, a course which she is free to take if she chooses. The KhAsis are very* 
receptive of Christianity, and the efforts of the Welsh Mission amongst them have 
been highly successful. A few in the neighbourhood of Sheila have become Hindus under 
the proselytising influence of a KhAsi named Konrai, who preached a sort of 
Vaishnavism. Since his death, which occurred a short time ago, however, a 

number of his converts have lapsed to their original beliefs. The number of 

Musalmans amongst the KhAsis is very small, and consists chiefly of men i^ho 
have taken service with Europeans as water-carriers or table servants, and have 
been converted bf their Musalman fellow servants. Some few have become converts 

to Brahmoism under the teaching of a small Brahmo mission which has been 

established in the hills and is said to be meeting with fair success. 

The mother is not, as amongst Hindus, considered to be unclean after the 
* birth of a child. In christening it, the following cere- 
mony is performed : 

A diviner attends, provided with a gourd full of country spirit, a small quantity 
of powdered rice and turmerib, a bow and three arrows. Three names are selected by 
the maternal grandmother or other relative of the infant, and the diviner then spreads the 
turmeric* on a plantain leaf, on which, after muttering some incantations, he lets fall’ 
three drops of country spirit. These drops represent the three names selected 
and the one which takes longest to fall from the gourd to the plantain leaf, 
indicates which of the three names should be given to the . child. The diviner 
then shows the bow and arrows to the babe, and exhorts him to become aditaya 
warrior. In the case of a female child, a hatchet and load strap take th^ place ofl^ 
bow and arrows, as symbolical of the fact that the woman’s duty in life is', to 
work just as that of the man is to fight. 


Birth ccremoniei. 
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The KhiSsis burn their dead. Each clan has its own burnini; ground, whither Caste, Tribe* 
Difl^sai of the dead corpse is carried wrapped up in a mat and burned 

^ by the maKTnal relations. Before the ceremony is per- 

formed, two arrows are shot, one. to the west and another to the east, and a cock is 
then sacrificed. The arrows are intended to protect the dead on his journey 
to another world, and the cock to show him his way thither, and to wake him 
at dawn to pursue his journey. The bones are collecti'd in an earthen pot, and are 
eventually placed in the common sepulchre of the clan, the removal thither Inmig 
an occasion of much feasting and dancing, \shich continues often for s(‘veral days. Large 
upright stones, groups of which are to be seen all over the Khasi Hills, are sometimes 
erected in honour of the dead, the idea b<‘ing that their spirits will bc' gratified by 
these memorials. Similar monoliths are mentioned by Colonel Dalton as being common 
amongst the Hos, Mundas, and Kirantis, and somewhat similar stones are also erected 
by various Niiga tribes. 

286. TheSyntengs, as has already been slated, are very closely allied to (he Khasis. 

• Syntengs. In language, religion, and customs the differences 

StiUetneni Ho. 1ST, showifijr the strenjrff, are extremely slight, and the same may be .said of 

ofthtSyntcngtnbe. t heir general cast of features. They are, however, talliT, 

I Total ^ . darker, and thinner than the Kh/csis, a difference 

CsNHUw'r I Mall,. Fcm.iki. _ ’ ^ ^ 

- . .. which may, 1 think, be accounted for by their greater 

1881 .. 47, t.«7i I intercourse? with the people of the plains. Unlike? the 

. -**'**.. 11 - ^ 1^1 L_ Khdsis, they owne'd allegiance to one head, the Jaintia 

Raja*, whose authority was ri‘presented by twelve dolois 
or headmen. t The country, bcMiig more accessible than the hills occupied by the 
Khusis, was se?veral times e)vcrrun by foreigne.'rs, and the Tipperah, Koch, and Ahom 
Kings in turn made the Raja their tributary. This great e?r accessibility also brought the 
Raja under the influence of Hinduism, and he became a convert to the gross Tantrik 

• Stiktism, which prevailed in Kamarupa when the Koch Rajas ruli'd there. Human 
sacrifices were constantly being offered, the victims for which were usually persons 
kidnapped from the plains, audit was the abduction for this purpose of four British 
subjects which led to the annexation of his country in 1835. The Syntengs broke out 
in rebellion in i860 on the imposition of a house tax, and again in January 1862, when the 
license tax was introduced. The first imenic was easily quelled, owing to tlu? presence 
erf a strong military force, but on the second occasion nearly two years elapsed before the 
leaders of the revolt were captured, and the last flames of the Misurrection extinguished. 

The description of the clans, marriage customs, &c., of the Khasis given above applie.s 
also to the Syntengs. The majority of the people are still untouched by Hinduism, 
and retain their old animistic beliefs. A curious superstition peculiar to the Syntengs 
deserves notice. When a person becomes delirious from fever, it is believed that a female 
demon named ‘Tarop’ has entered some neighbour and caused the delirium. The sick 
person is questioned, and on naming the person supposed to be possessed is taken to 
his house, and ashes and potsherds are cast into the enclosure. Should recovery ensue, 
it is concluded that the person denounced is veritably 'possessed ; if not, it is assumed that 
a mistake has been made. In the former case, the person named is outcasted until he 

• exorcises the demon by pulling down his house and making a bonfire of all his belong- 
ings. A precisely similar superstition is related by Holt Hallett as prevalent amongst 
the Shins of Zimme.t 

The great national ceremony of the Syntengs is the devil-driving, which takes place 
annually about June. The males go round, beating the roof of every house and invoking 

* XIm Juintla fUja hod a coinJ^{e of hi* own, but the only com 1 have *€€0 i» a •Uver rupee Itearing date 171a (A. U. 17^} in the potvcMion 
^ lir, KHfe, Sabdkl|toiial Ollker of Jow^ 

' /t> ’TitPiCf** to have been a favourito mimbor in thi* connection. Tltcn: were formerly twelve Dhuiy 4 «, or chieftain*, in Eastern Bengal and 

tlMl taaMr MOibir to tbe Brabmaputfa Valley. Nar NAiiyaa •imilarly appololeil twelve high officer* of sutc. 

. l MUwoa M fitoHMUil'* MB 
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Caste, Tribe, the demon to leave. The proceedings end with the sacrifice of a pig and a goat, and 
dancing and masquerading, in which it is said that the men alone take part. 

287. The Lyngams reside in the western portion of the Khasi and JaiqJ,ia Hills ‘district, 

and are supposed to be connected with the Gdros. I have not 
LyngAHi. obtain any detailed information regarding them. 

The total number censused on the present occasion is 1,847, against 1,895 ten years ago, 

288. The Dykos live on the south of the Khasi and Jainlia Hills district on the low 

ranges bordering on Sylhet. They speak a dialect differing 
only slightly from Khtisi. The information regarding them 
is very scanty. They now number 673, or 34 less than they did in 1881. 

289. The Bhois arc said to have come originally from the Brahmaputra Valley, but 

there is nothing to confirm this tradition. Tn appear- 
ance, customs, and language they closely resemble 
the Khiisis, and their present is on the lower range on I he northern boundary 

of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district adjoining Kamrup and Nowgong. I mention 
them here because they are usually spoken of as a separate tribe. In the census 
schedules, however, they were in all cases returned under other heads, the word 
Bhoi being entered only in the subcaste column. It was shown as the subcaste of 
278 KhAsis, 649 Syntengs, and 4 Mikirs. 

290. The only foreign tribes in this group arc the Khambii, Limbu, and YAkha, and 

the Tharu. The three former form theXiranti group, the 

KhAmbu, Limbu, YAkha. original home of which, says Mr. Risley, is in the Kirant 

Desh, or mountainous country between the Dud-Kosi and Karki rivers. Their tradition 
is that they originally occupied the plains of India, but Hodgson tells us that they 
have been settled in Nipal for at least 2,500 years. 

Their number in this province is very small, there being only 117 Kharnbus, 1,044 
Limbus, and 5 YAkhas. Most of these are to be found in the Assam regiments and 

military police battalions. There are also 43 persons of the 
ThAru, which is classed by Hodgson as one of the broken 
tribes of Nipal, but which is also spread over Bchar and Upper India. This tribe was one 
of the three found in occupation of North Bengal at the time of BakhtiyarGhilji’s invasion. 


KhAmbu, Limbu, YAkha. 


GROUP 7.— Priests. 

291. The Indigenous Brilhmans of Assam are said to belong either to the Baldik or 
the Saptasati sub-castes. The Baidiks clain\ to be the 
descendants of those Bnihmans who refu.sed to accept the 
reforms of Raja Ballal Sen,* and fled to Assam and Orissa. The Saptasati Bnihmai]s trace 
their separation from the main body of Bnihmans to the same epoch, one account 
being that they were exiled across the Brahmaputra for declining to accept Ballal 
Sen’s classification, and another that they are descended from the seven hundred 
ignorant Bnihmans sent to Kanauj to learn their duties. 

Except in Sylhet, however, the numbenof Bnihmans who returned themselves under 
these sub-castes is very small. In other parts of the province the entry in the sub- 
caste column Jwas simply Sarmii or Deb SarmA, which is a designation common to all 
classes of Bnihmans. The Bnihmans of Assam proper seem to be ignorant of the 
various caste subdivisions which are found in Bengal and other parts of India. They 
have also lost sight of the rules of exogamy based on the Guttra,t and have no Kulins 
or Ghataks. They are besides in the habit of taking money for their daughters, and are 
thus much in the condition in which the Br&hmans of Bengal appear to have been before 
Ballal Sen instituted enquiries into their position and qualifications. Brihmans are 


• The cimtemportry of William the CoiKtucror. He li celebrated among! I the Hiadat of Rcagai la havtag feoigaoieed the wheJo of the rt rk ffitetf. 
t 'rhie appears to be also Un case in Sylhet, aHhoogh thers the Baldih Qrihmaos still claim iksccnt from one or other of tbs ten Mnaia^ 
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mentioned as have been settled in Assam from a very early period, and it is not Caste, Tribe, 

improbable that the absence of any distinctions amongst them is due to the fact that 

they were settle^ m Assam prior to the innovations carried out in Bengal, and were thus 

not affected by them. An alternative explanation is that the statements of the Ghataks 

of rival subteastes are correct, and that the ancestors of the Bnihmans of Assam came to 

this province not becau.se they resisted the new order of things brought about by Ball.il 

Sen, but because they were exiled as being unfit for the rank to which they laid claim'. Thestr 

remarks refer only to the oldest Brdhman settlers in Assam. Subsequent immigrations 

have taken place from Beng.d and I'pper India* and amongst these more recent arrivals 

the ordinary observances and distinct ions common in ot her part s of India are gener.illy in full 

force. There are also Brahimans from other part s of India amongst t he official ;ind trading 

classes, who arc only temporary settlers, who, of course, maint.iin their family distinctions! 

The traditional occupation of the ca.stc is the priesthood. But the better class, or 

Srotriya, will only minister to the spiritual needs of the 
more resp<-ctahle castes, including the Bhilt.s, .-ind live out 
of the nine castes of the Nava-S.’ikha group.f The lower 
castes luivc most of them .also got their Brahmans, but 
the service of these castes involvt's degradation. The 
priests who minister to them are commonly known as 
Barn.a Brahmans, and .are not allowaal to cat or intcrm.arry 
with tho.se of the Srotriya class. In fact, the distinction 
is carried furtlu'r, and intermarriage between the different 
classes of Barna Brahmans is also forbidden. The priest 
of a Kaibartta, for example, will not marry the daughter of 
a Kumar's Brahm.an.| 


Statement Xo. 751^, showing the 
number of Barna Brtihmans re- 
iurnedidn each district. 


DmrKh r. 

1 Number 

Cnchar 

218 

Sylhct 

3.804 

Goalp.ira 

•JH 

Kai^up ..9 

.iKfl 

Uarrung 

80 

Now gong 

373 

Silifiagar 

483 1 

r.iikliitnpur 

113 

Other liistrivt* 

f» 

Total 



I have not attempted to show .all these classes scp.ar.ately, but have t.abul.atcd all 
^ the Barna Hr.lhmans under one head. The number of persons thus returned is shown 
in the margin, but it is clear that, except perhaps in Sylhet, the return is very defective 
and that the real number must be considerably gre,atcr. There must be many of this 
class who returned themselves cither as Brahmans unspecified or as belonging to the 
castes to which they act as priests. 


ttirned in each district (including 
Barna Brahmans ). 


The total number of persons returned as Bn'ihmans is 102,569 against 119,075 in 
St 4 ^nt No. ,S 9 , shying the ,88,. The v.ariations are Very slight, cxccpt in Kamrup .and 

Uarnang, where there is a large and somewhat unaccountable 
decrease as compared with i88i. The figures now returned 
for Kamrup .are more similar totho.se of the 1872 census, 
when the number of Brdhmans (including Ganaks) was 
3 >13351 against 31,090 on the present occasion. In 
Darrang .also tivc present figures agree more closely with 
the return of 1872, when the number was reported to be 
5,783. The increase in Lakhimpuris doubtless due to a 
large extent to immigration, as many of the clerks and native 
doctors on tea gardens are Bengalis of this caste. The 
caste is not one of those which arc artificially increased 
by new admissions from outside, while it often lo.ses strength 
by the degradation of its members when they offend 


DUTRItJJ’, 

I »8ji. 

1 i88t. 

Cachar 

d,0!»8 

4,321 

Sylhct 

4.’),Il.l7 

4A,4S4 

Goalpara 


2,870 

Kamrup 

S8,123 

86,330 

Darrang 

4,830 ! 

8.839 

Nowgong 

7,803 

7.0O3 

Sibaagar 

12,070 

11,007 

Lakhimpur 

2,57« 

1,363 

Khaei and Jaintia 
Hill* 

910 

444 

Other diatrict* 

808 

166 

Total 

-“1 

Jl 

110,076 


against the caste rules regarding marriage, &c. 


* BrAhmani were Imported from Mithila in the 14th century by the Ra;a4 of Kamutapiir, from OuUh or .S^lhct by tlie Koch Kiiig Diiwa Singh, 
■ad from Noddea byfrie Ahcrni ruler Rudm Singh. 

t The loUowlag coatee of the Nova>S 4 kho group do not enjoy the miniatratioiw of the Srutriyo Brahman* ; -Mall, Tanti, Madak, Kuiaio. 

% toiOBlO €■«•• IvilCM the number of the degraded prieatly cIom i* imall, its mcmlier* arc compelled to intermarry with the ca«tc to which they 
mlQlaMT. Tbtti^ to aonw dlatri^ of the Orahmaputra Valley the pfksta of the Dorn* many girl* of the Dom caate. 
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01 Demmvis. 

Total. 

S 11 r m .a 
V.illiv. 

Br.aliina- 
p n t r a 
V'aflry. 

11 III dll., 
trirls. 

llatrAgl .. 

41*^0 1 

1,140 

I.J'irt 

07 

Hiini4yut,. 

117 

6 Q 

71 


I'diiHi 

.10 

37 

3 


llllisllll.lll.l 

.Soo 

llK 

7 18 

.... 

UAMi:Mi;iii)li 

39 

1 

jH 


Kaliirpnnlhi 

?l 


2f 


Atit 

,17 

.n 

0 


SyunvAiil.. 

327 

47 

174 

n 

Aglinri 

33 

.... 

31 

1 

F.ikir 

TSH 

144 

.2 

3 

Total . . 

1 0,330^ 

3.884^ 

1 2 340 

i ioo~ 

t 
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GROUP 8. — Devotees. 

292. Most of the religious mendicants censused are found in the Surma Valltfy, but the 
suiti-ment No. 160, shomng the number and total number is not Very large.* They are nearly 
dhtnbntion of religion., devotees. a)] foreigners from Bcng.'il and elsewhere. The 

most numerous arc the Bainigis, of Vaishnava 
devotees, as distinguished from the Sannydsis, 
who are usually followers of Siva. The RdmA- 
yats.Uddsis, Rdmanands, and Kabirpanthis are 
all Vaishnavasby sect. The Atits and San- 
nyasis, as just stated, arc Saivas, and so also 
are the Aghoris,a disgusting sect, who consume 
.all sorts of filth, including human ordure, and 
some of whom arc said to go so far as to eat 
corpses stolen from Miisalman burying 
ground.s. A full account of most of these sects has been given by Professor Monier 
Willuams in Ch.apters IV .and V, of Religious Thought and Life in India’ nnd by 
Mr. Rislcy in his recent work to which I have so often had occasion to refer. The Fakirs, 
course, are .all Musalmans. 

GROUP 10. — GKNEAi.ocasT.s. 

293 ' I lit! only caste in this group .arc the Bhiits, who .an' gcnc.alogists and f.amily ba'^ds. 

1,089 were censused in Sylhet, 113 in Cachar, and 73 in 
other districts. Their hereditary profession is said to be no 
longer rcmuncrati\e, and they are nowadays taking to other means of livelihood. 

GROUP 11.— Writers. 

294 - Iho Kdy.astha, or Bengal writer caste, is found chiefly in the Surma V’alley and 
Kayastha Kaiurup. In the latter district they claim to be descendants 

of the seven houses of Kily.asth.as who were settled in . 
Assam by Durl.abh Naniyan, and who subsequently rose to power and at one time 
ruled the province under the title of tin; Btiro Bhuiya.* The gre.Ht Vaishnava reformer, 
Sankar Deb, was the grandson of Chandibar KAyastha, the chief of these 
immigrants. His descend.ants are still living in the Nowgong district, where they 
c.all themselves Mahiijan or ThilkuriA as an indication of their relationship to him. 

'1 he name Kayastha is frequently .appropriated in the Brahmaputra V'alley by KalitAs, 

who have taken to literate occup.ations, while in 
Sylhet and Cach.ar it is claimed by a host of 
lower castes. The vast decrease in the number 
of persons so returned in these two districts, as 
compiled with 1881, is almost wholly due to the 
greater care taken to secure a correct enumeration 
of the different castes, and to the additional caste 
column, which often showed the true caste of persons 
who had returned themselves as Kdyasthas in the 
main caste column. In writing of the ShAhii, Bdrui, 
Teli, Krimilr, HAlwA DAs, and other castes, I have ' 
mentioned that they are all in the habit of paying 
large sums to procure KAyastha brides. In the same 

* nalUin andutherx ha\c ioncludcd that the HAro UhuiyiU of Anxam ^ere allied to tlie alionginal Hhuiyd caste of Bengal Apart from the fact that 
the A•l^am HhulvAs arc known to lie KA>asthas this ileritatfnn of the term Isqnite nnnece-ixary. Bhuiyi simply means * master of the soil aoU Is the 
Sanskrit equivalent nf the Persian word ' vemindar *. The title was sold to any one who chose to buy ft by the last kings of Cachar, while the manuscr^t 
rnrnshnameh ' of Raja I.akshml N&rAyan Knor, to which 1 have several times Itad Occasion to refer, frequently speaks of the local rulers as Bhuiyi 
The term was simdarfy used in Bengal, where the position of the persons known by it has been clearly set forth by the late Dr. ,Wis^ who ahowt thil 
one at least of these BhniyAs or chiefs tfras a Miisalman. He also quotes Janie, who says of them ■ Non sc tamen diure reges, ctsi raglam apJandeetin 
praeferant, sed IkiiotKs, quasi forsan itwi pcs ('Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 1874, page 197, and liys, pafc iSt). IklathttadMr 
prior to the Miisalman conquest, the term was freely «scd as the equivalent of 'fcmindar' and was applied tn portont of Mff cas 
implying any connection with the abortgiual tribe of ibal name. 


SitiUment Xo. 161^ showing the strength and 
distribution of t)^ Kayastha caste. 
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tray, wherever possible, they describe themselves as Kti vast has in preference to giving 
their r^hcaste name, and were often entered as such in column 4 of the schedule. But 
even when this, vnas done, there was still column 5 to be filled in, and this almost invariably 
showed whether the person enumerated was a tru<‘ Kiiyastha or a member of some 
low^r caste. In 1881, when there was only one caste column, there were no means 
of distinguishing these soiuiisant K.iyasthas from the real members of that caste. 

295. The Karan is the writer caste of Orissa. Only eighteen 

per.sons belonging to this caste were censused in this 
province. 


Karan. 


GROUP 12. — A.si'ROi.ooKkS. 

296. The Ganaks are ast rologers, and are variously known as Daibajna, Grahiicluirjy.i, 
Guak. Uagni'ichiirj)'a, Surjyabipra, &c. They claim to be descended 

... . and the general opinion appears to be that 

t IS is the c.ise, their degradiuioii being due to their profession, to their accepting 
alms frofli the lower c.a.stes, and to thinr acting as priests to the degraded caste of 
carpenters. In the Brahma Vaivarla Puran it is stated : 

By reason of their c.ilculations reg.arding he.ivenly bodies, by re.ison of their accept inir 
remuneration, and by reason of their confining their studies to the Vedanga, these Br-Mimans are 
known on earth a.s Ganaks. 

In the Mahiibharat also the G.inaks are alluded to as a class of degenerate 
Bnhmans In the Surma Valley, as in Bengal, their rank is so low that the Nava- 
bilkhas refuse to take thdr water, but in the Brahmaputra Valley their position is one of 
muc greater respcct.ibility. Here they claim to rank as Briihinans still, and base their 
caim on the fact that they are called Deb Sarma, that they learn the Guy.ilri, undergo 
the ten purifying ceremonies, wear the s;icred thread, have the same period of mourning 
Brahmans, and are saluted at ceremonies by Bnihmans with the words ‘ linihmauaya 
ama . Several Gosians of Upper As.sani, who were consalted on the subject by 
Lieutenant Gurdon, bear testimony to the high position occupied by the As.sain Ganaks, 
SMement No. i6i, showing the nunther of admit that they caiinot act as priests.f There 

Oonalts returned in eoch district of .Usom. however, no doubt that, although socially inferior 

to Briihipans, they rank above all other castes, 
their high position being doubtless due to the 
favour in which they were held by the Ahom and 
Koch kings. Some Garniks still hold large grants of 
Dralimntter land, and it was owing to their adverse 
predictions I hat the Ahom King Sib Singh abdic.atcd 
in' favour of his wife Phuieswari. As these better 
class A.ssam Ganaks are known by the same names 
as their confrlrcs of Bengal, it was impossible to 
show the strength of each class separately. Besides, 
even in the Brahmaputra Valley, all Ganaks do not 

hold the same position. 1 hose of Mangaldai are 

said to be degraded, and so also arc the Tulsijania Ganaks of Sibsagar, who permit 
widow remarriage, a practice which is strictly forbidden amongst the better class 
of Ganaks, just as it is amongst the Bnihmans and other high caste Hindus. The 
number of Ganaks in the different districts of Assam is noted in the margin. 

The changes since the last census are very slight. Cachar, Sylhet, and Sibsagar 
show a slight increase, while in Darrangthe number has fallen from 8,798 to 8, lai. 
The total number of Ganaks now returned is 23,739, against 23,914 *0 1881. There are 
two causes of decrease affecting this caste. Some try to wedge themselves in amongst 
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Caste, Tribe, the Bnihmans, and describe themselves by terms which apply equally to both, 
while others become degraded for various reasons, and go to swell the radks of the 
Borid and other lower castes. 

GROUP 13 .— Physicians. 

297. The Baidya, or physician caste, is found chiefly in Sylhet, where they belong 
to three Guttras, —the Sen, Gupta, and Dj'is. Their posi- 
®**‘’y*" tion there is said to be lower than in Bengal on account 

of their intermarriage with Kayasthas, and for this 
reason the Bengal Baidyas will not intermarry with them. The practice of Kulinism 
in vogue amongst the Bengal members of the caste is not practised in Sylhet, 
nor is marriage outside the Guttra always insisted on. The Baidyas claim to be 
descended from Aswini Kumar, the physician of heaven, and a Brahman female. 
In social rank they appear to be slightly superior to the Kayasthas. Their total number 
is 4,698, against 3,960 in 1881. 


Oholl. 


GROUP 14 .— Musician.s .and Ballad Reciters. 

298. The Dholis, Ndgi'irchis, or Dukhlds, .as they are called in Sylhet, are drummers. 
Some are also cultivators, gelders of animals, &c. The caste 
is said to be a very degraded one. Having no Brdhman, 

its priests .are chosen from amongst the members of the caste itself. ^It is numerous^nly 
in Sylhet, where 7,371 have been returned. The total strength of the caste is 
7,951 against 6,347 in 1881. 

299. The KawiUis are said by Mr. Risley to be an offshoot from the Kap:ilis, from 

which caste t hey were ousted because they took to music as a 
profes.sion. In Sylhet, it is said that the two words are 
used indiscriminately, and that the members of the caste in that district all sing at times, 
as well as weave gunny bags. 'I'heir musical talent is especially in request when 
children suffer from convulsions, for which complaint their songs in honour of Durgdare* 
supposed to effect a cure. The total number of Kawiilis is only 263, of whom 261 were 
found in Sylhet. They were included w'ith the parent caste, Kapali, in the returns of the 
last census. 

300. The only other musician castes deserving mention are the Gorait and Turdhd. 
The former come chiefly from the Lohardugga district to 
work as coolies on the tea gardens ; their total number is 

1,533. The Turahas are described by Mr. Risley as a low caste, who blojy horns and 
play on flutear 600 persons are shown under this head, but as the same term also 
denotes sub-castes of the Nunia, Kahar, and other castes, it is uncertain whether all the 
persons so returned really belong to the musician caste of that name. 


Gorait andTuraha. 


• GROUP 15.— Dancers and Singers. 

301. The Nat is a dancer and singer by profession. In Sylhet he is said also to make 

lac bangles. The total number censused in the province 
» is 4,261. Only 919 have been recorded in Sylhet, against 
7,091 in 188 1. In Kamrup 954 Nats have been censused as such, against none in 
i88i;.and 1,735 in 187a. These variations are, I think, chiefly to be attributed to • 
the fact that all Nats by profession are not Nats by caste, and that there is thus often 
confusion between the one and the other. 

GROUP 17.— Traders. 

302. The professional trading castes are the next to be dealt with. None of thesastre 
natives of the province, except possibly some of those returned as Vaisyas,* who profesi to 
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belong to the original Vaisya caste of Mann, and whose claims to this rank are perhaps in Cftttei THbOi 
some degree corroborated by the fact that the BrAhmans bestow their benediction 
on them wheft they meet ihem without first receiving the usual salutation 

* pnmama\* The number of persons returned as Vaisyas 
is 3,713, against 1,603 at the last census. Of these, 547 
are in Sylhet, and 2,775 in Kamrup, where there were 
634 and 761 respectively in 1881. But the true professional traders belong to the 
great group of castes, which goes under the generic name of Ikiniii, and of which the 
Agarwills, Khatris, Mahesris, OswAls, and Saniogis arc the chief representatives. 

Their strength and distribution are noted below; 


Vaisya, A^arwal, Khatri, 
Mahesri, Oswal, Saraog^. 


Statement No, j6j^ showing the strength and distribution of the Banid castes. 
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The return for 1881 shows 2,383 Agarwals and 1,015 Baniiis unspecified, but 
none of the other castes mentioned above, which were thus apparently clas.sed under 
one or other of these two heads. They are found chiefly in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where there are greater openings for their special kind of trade*. The 
AgarvvAl, OswAl, Mahesri, and Saniogi are all castes of Upper India and Marwar. 
they are commonly described in this province as Marwaris or KAyAs.f They are 
the great traders of Assam, and deal in anything that is likely to afford a profit, 
but especially in mustard, rubber, and other country produce. They act also as 
bankers *and agents to tea gardens, and are usually very wealthy. Full information 
regarding them will be found in Mr. Risley’s ‘ Tribes and Castes ’, and in the Rev. 
Mr. Sherring’s w’ork on the same subject. Some of them are Jains and others 
Hindus, the former predominating amongst the Agarw'Als and OswAls, and the latter 
amongst the Mahesris. Those w'ho profess the Hindu religion are mostly of the Vaishnava 
sect, and intermarriage with the Jain section of the same caste is freely permitted. 

I am not quite sure that the persons returned as simply ‘Banid* are in all cases 
• members of these castes. The term is here used in much the same way as Mr. 
Risley says that it is used in Bengal, and is often applied to traders generally, 
irrespective of the caste to w'hich they belong. When found in the caste columns 
of the census schedules, the presumption is that it is used to indicate a caste, but 
it is not impossible that it has sometimes been wrongly entered as descriptive of traders 
of Other castes. 

^ «tVllwi «fid CftHct of Oeiiflftl \ volume 11, pa«e ^ 
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GROUP 20 . -Goldsmiths. 

f 

303. Three castes are included in this group, none of which are of any great * 

importance, — the SarnakAr, or goldsmith^ caste of Bengal, 
Samakar, Sonar, Subarnabanik. .-i ii i fp 

which Mr. Risley thinks is traceable to the Karmakar, 

the Sondr, or corresponding caste of Behar, and lastly the Subarnabaniks, of whom 

working in gold is merely the traditional occupation, and who at the present day are 

chiefly employed in mercantile pursuits. The returns of the present census show 835 

Sarnakitrs, 3,861 Sonars, and 19 Subarnabaniks. In 1881 all these castes appear to have 

been included under ‘ Sonir, * against which head a population of *,392 persons was entered. 

GROUP 21.— Barbers. 

304. The N^pit or barber caste is numerous only in Sylhet, Cachar, Goalpara, and 

Napit. Kamrup. These districts show a steady increase, except 

Sutemeut No, 164, shnmng the Cachar, where there is a considerable decrease, for 
strength and ihsinbutiun of the j unable to accouiit. In the Central and eastern 

Ntifit caste, districts of the Brahmaputra Valley the falling off* is pro- 

bably due to the fact that most barbers arc, or claim to 
be, Kaliti^, and have been included under that head. In 
Darrang, where the barber Kalitils have described themselves 
as such, and not merely as Kalitii, the ^number recorded is 
1,372, which, with the 204 persons returned as Niipit, who 
are probably foreigners of that caste, would make 1,576, or 
469 more than in 1881. 
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305* The Bhandciri is the barber caste of Orissa, and the Hiij urn that of Behar. 

The latter term is also applied to Musalman barbers, of 
Bhandari, Hajam. , , • 1.1 • 

whom there are 1,393 in the province. 

GROUP 22.— Blacksmiths. 

306. The KamAr or Karmakdr is the blacksmith caste of Bengal, and is one of the 
Nava-Sdkha group. Some Kamdrs have now abandoned 
their hereditary profession, and taken to other callings. Like 

the Bdruis and Shdhds, they often pay large sums to get wives from the Kdyastha caste. 
They are most numerous in Sylhet, where 14,613 have been enumerated, against 5,802 
in 1881, when many probably returned themselves as Sudras or Kdyasthas; 4,701 are 
found in Sibsagar, 4,007 in Cachar, 3,295 in Lakhimpur, and 1,889 in Darrang. The 
number returned in other districts is small. 

307. The Kami is the blacksmith caste of Nipal. Only 1 20 persons have been 
returned as belonging to this caste. The Lohdrs are the 
blacksmiths of Western Bengal and Behar. 7,388 persons of 

this caste were enumerated in this province, of whom the greater number probably found 
their way here as garden coolies. 

GROUP 23 .— Carpenters. 

308. The Sutradhar or Sutler is the carpenter caste of Bengal and is numerous in 
Sylhet and Goalpara only. The people of this caste occupy 
a very low position in the social scale, which is said to be 
due to their having been degraded, because they ona 
failed to supply fuel to the Brdhmans in time for their 
devotions. They have a Ganak as their priest. Their 
water is not in use amongst the Sudra castes. 


Kami, Lohar. 


Sntradliart. 

Statement No. t6$^ shoving the 
strength and distribution of the 
Sutradhar caste. 
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309 -^The Biirhis are the carpt?nters of Behar. Their number In this province 

• Barhis. small, only 419 having been returned at the 

• census. 

• GROUP 21. — Brass and Copper Smiths. 

310. Under this head are included the Kansiiris and Moriiis. The first mentioned 

brazier easte of Bengal, and are supposed to have 
been degraded for working in an inferior metal. Only 41 
Kdnsdris were censused in this province. 1 have includ.-d und.-r this head 17 persons 
returned as Thdtliera, which is a name used to denote persons who sell brass utensils, 
and who are said to be generally membt!rs of this caste. 

3 H. The Morii'ts are Musalman braziers, and are said to be descendants of the captive 

n'mnant of Turbuk’s iirmy. 1 hey were fully described in 
the last Census report,* and the only reni.ark I have to 
make about them is that they now differ very little from 
oidin.'iry Mus.alm.ans. 1 hey appe.ar to have discarded their 
slang Language*, and in Mangald.ai at least, now t.alk 
ordinary Assamese. 1 hey have quite forgotten the tradition 
of their origin, which is known to us from Ahom histories. 
The Morii'ts in Darrang are immigrants from Sib.sag.ar, who 
migrated to the former district some few years ago. The 
total number of Morids at this census is 1,681, .against 
2,001 in 1872. Thtjy were not shown scp.arately in 
1S81. The decrease is probably due to their tendency to 
describe themselves as Shekh as an assertion of their 
claim to rank as ordinary Musalmans. 

GROUP 26 .— Grain-parchers ano Co.Ni'tccnoNERS. 

312. ThcMadak, or Maydra, is the confectioner caste of Bengal. It is found chiefly 

Madak. Sylhet, where 1,237 have been returned; 206 are found 

in Goalpara, and 182 in other districts. The Madaks belong 
to the Nava-Sdkha group, but Srotriya Brahmdns will not perform their ceremonies. 

313. The Hdlwdi is the corresponding caste of Behar, and the Kiindu a grain-parching 

Halwai, Kaadn. sweetmeat -making caste found in all parts of Bengal. 

At the census, 932 persons returned themselves as Halw.iis 

and 2,329 as.Kdndus. 

GROUP 27 . — Garland and Leaf-plate makers and Betel-leaf sellers. 
3I4r This group is not very strongly represented in Assam. There arc a few 

Mdlis and Tdmbulis in Sylhet, but the rest are nearly all 
foreigners. The Bari is a small leaf-plate making caste in 
Behar, and is represented in Assam by 216 persons. 

315. The Phul Mdli or Mdldkdr belongs to the Nava-Sdkha group, but is not attended 
Phnl Mau. Srotriya Brdhmans. The traditional occupation of this 

caste is the making of garlands and providing flowers for 
Hindu temples. It must not be confounded with the sweeper or Bhuinmdli caste, 
which occupies a very much lower position. Its local strength is 960. 

3x6. The Gandhabanik is the spice-selling and druggist caste of Bengal, and the 

Benito the spice-dealer of Ganjam. The census returns 
Gudhabaiiik and Bcaite. include 635 of the former and 344 of the latter. 

3x7* TheTAmbuli is now a trading caste, but is shown here, as its traditional occu- 
pation is the sale of betel-leaves. Only 137 persons of 
this caste were censused in Assam. 


TaabidL 
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GROUP 28 .— Weavkrs, Calenderers, and Dyers. 

318. The Johihds are Muhammadan weavers. They are supposed by Dr.* Wise to be* 
joUlw. converts from some degraded Hindu cdste. Only 2,180 

Jolt'ihils were enumerated in Assam, of whom 624 were found 
in Cachar, 558 in Sylhet and 252 in Sibsagar. 

319 The origin and position of the Jugis in Bengal are discussed by Mr. Risley,* 
and I shall, therefore, only mention here a few points iawhich 
the Jugis of Assam differ from those of Bengal. In that 
province some of them claim to be descended from Siva, while others trace their 
descent to the amours of Brdhman widows and ascetics. Many of them are in 
consequence assuming the sacred thread, and they refuse to take food or water 
from any other caste, the Srotriya Brdhmans alone excepted. They select their 
priests from their own caste. In Sylhet and Cachar, their claims and traditions 
of origin are the same as in Bengal, but their position in the districts of 
the Brahmaputra Valley is somewhat different. In these districts the caste originally 
contained five principal subdivisions, vis.^ the Sapmelas, or snake-charmers, the 
Palupoh^s, or rearers of a particular kind of silkworm, the DuliyAs, or palki -bearers, 
the K.'Uanis, who are weavers of silk and sometimes also of cotton thread, and 
the ThiyApotus, who were so called because they buried their dead in a standing 
position. Of these, the KAtanis and the Duliyis are the chi^f subdivisions^ now 
remaining.f The Katanis are generally supposed to be more completely Hinduised, but 
the social pretensions of the Duliyiis have of late exceeded those of theKdtanis. They 
derive their name from the fact that they were bearers of the royal litter in the time 
of the Ahom Rajas, and they now say that the founders of their sept were Kalitds, who 
intermarried with KAtani girls, and who were in consequence degraded. { 

Some few years ago It struck the leaders of their society in the Jorhat subdivision that 
Statement No. iO?, showing the they might regain the position of their alleged ancestors if they 
distribution performed the necessary ceremony of purification. With this 
object in view, they raised a large sum of money, and invited 
the Kdtanis to join them. The latter, how^cver, refused, but 
the Duliyds nevertheless persisted in their idea, and in 
February 1890 a monster purification ceremony was performed. 
Since then the Duliyashave taken to calling themselves KalijAs, 
but their claims are recognised by no one except themselves. 
The number of Jugis returned at the present census and in 1881 
is shown in the margin. In Cachar only 1 1 of the Jugis described 
themselves as Kdtanis, in Sylhet 2,057 were so entered, and in 
Goalpara 825, In Kamrup the number was 16,774, in Darrang 
16,320, in Nowgong 21,436, and in Sibsagar 2,463. In 
Lakhimpur 604 out of 948 Jugis were shown as Kdtanis. The Duliyd subdivision of ‘ 
the Jugi caste has been returned in Sibsagar only, and there the number amounts to 874* 
320. The Kapalis are weavers of gunny hags and sheets, and are also often singers. 

' They occupy a very low social position, and their water is 
not in use. They have a separate class of Patit Brdhroans 
* as their priests. 

The total number recorded is only 1,122, of whom 979 are in Sylhet, 131 inGoalpam, 
and only 12 elsewhere. In 1881, 3,182 persons were shown under this head; the difference 
is partly due to the Kawdlis, who are an offshoot from this caste, having been 
separately on this occasion. 


strength and 
of the Jugis, 
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* * The lYilm ami Cantct of Bengal *,vol, 1. gage )$$. . ' 

t There are, however, other*, the KAnphurilt, with whom the KAtania rtfuM to intermarry^ ami the KeiKiraiiiAn, or JNlH Vhe 
t Acconllag to another account, they aM tha tkaeendanto of upcountiy KAhAr^ whom the Aboro impoiM at palki-bipl^ wlto . 
mairiml with the Kitoaii^ 
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iion of the Tunti caste. 


321. The true Tinti or Tatwa is a Nava-Sakha caste, the traditional occupation of Caste} TribS} 

^ which is weaving cloth, but I am not satisfied that all 

a persons returned as such really belong to this caste. Some 

Statement No, r6S, showing of them are doubtless Jugis and other low caste weavers who have 
the strength a tfd distnbu- tried to improve their position by claiming a higher rank than that 
to which they are entitled. This seems to have been the case, at 
least to some extent in Darrang and Nowgong, wlu^re no 'I'antis 
W’ere returned in 1881, and in Sibsagar, where the present number is 
more than double that then shown. Some of the increase is, 
however, attributable to immigration. to lea gardens, as many of the 
Behar members of the caste have abandoned their traditional oc- 
cupation, which is now' no longer profitable, and have taken to 
working as coolies, gardeners, &c. Mr. Risley quotes a tradition 
which repre.sents the Tantis as descended from Gham Diis, w'ho 
w^as born from the sw'eat that fell from Siva while he was dancing, 
and his wife Kusbati, w'ho was created by Siva from a blade of kusa 
grass. 

322. Other castes of this group are the Chhipas of the Central Provinces, who ate 

ChhijMk, Ko»hu, Mehi*. of whom 35 hn\ e boon rctiinu'd ; 

. the Koshti’is, or weavers of Chota Naj^pur, who number 14, 

and the MehrAs of the Central Provinces, who number 71, and who were st.Ued in l he 
last Central Provinces Census Report to be weavers, villaj'e watchmen, and cultivators. 

These latter may be identical with the KoshtAs just mentioned, who are .also called 
MAhArAs, and who have a tradition that their oripnal home was in the Central Provinces. 

323. More important than the castes mentioned above are the Pans, who are a low 

weaving, basket-making, and servile caste scattered under 
various names throughout tlus north of Orissa and the 
southern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. The PAns in Assam arc mostly immigrant 
coolies. They are also called Chik, B.arAik, .and Chik-HarAik. 

The PAtwAs, who number 719, are mtikers of silk fringes and strings, The .SAmosis, 

Patwa SftmosI Meliras, are a wetiving caste from the Central 

Provinces. They number only 113 in Assam. 
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GROUP 29 . 
324. I have tabulated the DhobA and 


• Dhoba, Dhobi. 

StatenUnt No, showing the strength and distribntton 
of the Dhoba and Dhobi castes. 
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of the persons concerned having 


— Wa.siier,me.v. 

Dhobi .separately, because t licy are .s.'iid by Mr. 
Ri.sley to be distinct castes, the DhobA 
being the washerman of Bengal .ind Orissa, 
and the Dhobi of Behar. In this province, 
however, the two words are used almost in- 
discriniinjitely, and if there be any distinc- 
tion, it is that the Musalman washerman is 
usually called Dhobi, w'hilethc term DhobA 
is generally, though not alw,ays, applied 
to the Hindu who follows th.-it occupation. 
The two castes w'cre shown together in 
1881. Their strength and distribution is 
shown in statement No. 169 in the margin. 
The total number of Musalman Dhobi.s is 
only shown as 113 in the table; the real 
number must be considerably greater than 
doubtless described themselves as Shekhs, 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


GROUP 30. — Cotton Cardkrs. 

325. The only caste shown in this group is the Dhuniti, or Musalman cot'ion-carder,^ 

under which head 13 persons have been (.returned. They 
are all foreigners. 

GROUP 31. — ShEPHERD.S and WoOI.-\VliAVF.R.S. 

326. No indigenous and only two foreign castes find a place in this group. There 

G«reri GadarU persons of the Garcri caste and i of the Gadarid. 

The Gareris are shepherds and blanket weavers in Behar; 
the Gadaritis arc shepherds and wool-spinners. 

GROUP 32.— Oii.-Prf.sskr.s. 

327. The Telis, or oil-pressers, belonj,; to the Nava-S/ikha group of castes ; they also 


Tcli. 

SUxtement No. 17^^, showing the 
strength and distribution ofTelis. 


Dihi H i< in. 

1801, 

1H81. 

Cach.Tf . , 

t /laa 

509 

Svihet 

3O,.S80 

18,0 

Other ilintruts .. 


1.704 

Total .. 

I 35.6^r 

20.24flr 


Hira. 


call themselves PiU, and indeed are often not content with 
this, but would fain be designated Ktiyasthas. Their 
number is considerable only in Sylhet. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley the Telis do not exist as a separate indigenous 
caste, and those returned there are probably all either 
immigrants, or Kewats who h.ive taken to oil-pressing. The 
increase in their number as compared, with i88i, is mainly 
due to many of them having on that occasion been entered as 
Ktiyasthas. I have included under this head 36 persons 
desetibed as Kalu in the census schedules. 

GROUP 33.— POTTF.RS. 

328. The Hints arc the potters of the Brahmaputra Valley. They are frequently 
spoken of as a sub-caste of ChandtU, but they will not eat 
with the latter, and their occupation is quite distinct, and it 

thus seems preferable to treat them as a separate caste. They differ from the potters of 
other castes in that their women arc engaged in the work, and that they shape their vessels 
by hand instead of by the aid of a wheel. They make them in four layers, each of which 
is partially dried before the next is added. When the whole is complete they pile the vessels 
in a heap, with grass between each, to which they then .set light, and thus bake the clay. 
The distribution of the Hirds by districts will be shown in the paragraph dealing with 
Chanddls, as they were included in that caste in 1881. 

329. The real Kumdr, or Kuldla, is a caste of the Nava-Sdkha group, but I am 
inclined to suspect that many of the persons returned as 
Kumdrs in the upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley 

are really potters of the Kalita and Kewal caste.* The largest number returned, is in 
Sylhet, where there are j 3,228, against 8,504 in 1881, when many doubtless described 
themselves as Sudra or Kdyaslha. In Kamrup 6,058 Kumdrs are recorded, in 
Cachar 3,307, in Sibsagar 1,738, and in Darrang 1,542; only 1,568 were censused in 
other districts. 

GROUP 3 . 5 .— Salt-workkrs. 

330. The only caste to be noticed here are the Nunids, who arc a Dravidian caste of 

saltpetre makers and earth-workers in Behar. 6,993 P®*"* 
sons of this caste were censused in Assam. Some of these 
Were coolies on gardens, but many others were doubtless temporary visitors, who had come 
to this province for the cold weather, to do earthwork under the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and who probably returned to their own country a month or two after the census. 

• This is the getieratly aerrpted rkw, althotigh tome of the oatUc officert who fcporteii on the subject denied the claim of the Kninir KiJltA to llu^t 
M * KaiiU. What, however^ they really meant was^ I fancy, that a Kumhr Kallti does not rank on the same level at an ordinary kalltai 


Kumar. 
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GROUP 3 G. — Limk-burners. 

331 V The Mukhis are lime-burners by occupation, and arc found chiefly in one Caste, Tribei 
• district, Kamrup. It is generally stated that they are a 

sub-caste of Koch, and they were apparently included 
under this head in i88i. But the facts seem to be against this view. Their occupation 
is distinctive ; they rank lower than the Koch, and show great eagerness to obtain wives 
from that caste, but a Koch girl who marries a Mukhi becomes degraded to his level, 
and out of the total number of Mukhis, only 5 asserted their claim to rank as Koch 
by returning that as their main caste. It is said that good Brdhmans perform their religious 
ceremonies, and that all castes accept water at their hands. 

The total number of Mukhis returned is 2,361, of whom 2,335 are found in 
Kamrup. 

3314. The Chunaris, who are also called Biiiti, are lime-burners of Central and 

Chunari or Baiti Eastern Bengal. Only 33 were found in this province at 

the time of the census. 


GROUP 38 .— Gold-washers. 

332. There is an endogamous Kuchuri sub-caste of gold-washers, who are known as 

Sonowal, but these have been dealt with in the note on 
Kacharis, The only people to be mcMitioiK'd here are the 
Jhords, a small caste of gold-washers in Chola Nagpur, of whom 1 17 were enumerated 
in this province. 

GROUP 31). — luON-SMELTERS. 

333 * This group also only includes one caste, and that a foreign one. The Asuras 

or Agoriils are a small non-Aryan tribe of iron-smelters, 

Asura. . 

whose headquarters are ill Lohardugga, and of whom 513 

Wre censused in Assam. 


GROUP 40 . — Fishermen, Boatmen, and Palki-uearers. 


Mahimal. 


334 * The DiUiyiis are a degraded class of Musalmans, who arc found only in the 

Goalpara district, and whose main occupation is fishing. 

, Ordinary Musalmans will not intermarry with them. The 

total number returned is only 898. 

335 . T he Milhimalsare Musalrnan fishermen in Sylhet, who occupy much the same 

Mahimal Status as the DAtiytls in the Goalpara district. They 

• display great anxiety to obtain girls of the bett(‘r classes of 

Musalmans as their w’ives. In all 58,100 persons were censused under this head, of 
whom 55,327 were found in Sylhet and 2,734 in Cachar. The number in other districts 
is only 39. The Miihimals were not distinguished from other Musalmans in 1881. 

336. It is said that the Piitnis and Hdris are both sections of the Doin caste. Those 

who took to fishing were called Jaliya Dorn, and those who 
removed dead bodies and reared and sold pigs were called 
^ Suariya Dorn. The former now occupy a much higher position than the latter and 
deny all knowledge of their relationship with them. The Jiiliya Dorns are generally 
known as PAtni in Bengal, but in Rangpur they are called Dom-PAtni. In the Brahma- 
putra Valley they are known simply as Dom, or, as they euphemistically term themselves, 
NadiyAI, while in the Surma Valley it is only of late years that they have dropped this 
designation for the more respectable term adopted by the members of this branch of 
the original easte in Bengal. The Dorns of the Brahmaputra Valley arc chiefly of the 
Vaishnava persuasion, and large numbers of them are disciples of the Moamoria 

VOL. L A L 
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ste Tribe Gosein. These are called Matak Dorns, and are said to be endogamous. The 
&C- ’ distinction is said to lie chicHy in the fact that they eat the sal fish, w^ch the NadiyAls or 

ordinary Dorns will not touch. There is a small sub-caste known as K^chAnpuna Doms, 
who used to do sweeper’s work, remove corpses, &c., and these are looked on with contempt 

' by the other Doins, who refuse to intermarry with them. Besides these, there are a few 

immigrants who belong to the Dorn caste of Bengal, and who, owing to the identity of 
their caste name, are unavoidably included with the fishing Dorn of Assam. 

The latter pretend to an exceptional degree of ceremonial punty. It is 
commonly stated that they were the last of the Assam castes to be converted from 
Buddhism, but I am not aware on what authority this assertion is made. Their number 
and distribution are noted below : 

Statement No. iji, showing the strength and distribution of the Doms and Patnts. 
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The main points for note arc that in the Surma Valley, while both castes combined 
show a slight natwl increase, the people who arc still known as Doms are steadily 
abandoning the term, and calling themselves Patni instead. There is a large decrease 
in the number of Doms returned in Goalpara. In 1881, the number was found to have 
risen from 4,080 recorded nine years previously to 8,573, ^nd it has now fallen to 3,065, 
or less than the figure of 1^72. I am inclined to think that the explanation is that 
many ChandAls returned themselves as NadiyAlsin 1881, and w'cre thus classified as Doms. 
Taking Doms and ChandAls together, the figures for the present census are Doms and 
PAtnis 3,065, ChandAls and HirAs 9,536, total 12,601, against Doms and PAtnis 8,573, 
ChandAls and HirAs 5,129, total 13,702, in 1881. There has also been a considerable 
decrease in Kamrup, as compared with 1881, although the number now returned exceeds' 
by 1,556 the number recorded in 1872. 

337. The Malo and Tiyar are said by Mr. Risley to be Dravidian boating and fishing 

Mtio, Tiyw. quotes, was of opinion 

that these, with the Kaibartta, are undoubtedly represent* 
atives of the prehistoric dwellers in the Gangetic delta. The Tiyars w^re not shown 
in 1881, and their number is still only 237, of whom 124 are found in the Sylhet 
district alone. The Malos now number 20,068, of whom 16,793 are found in the Sylhet 
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district. The number returned in 1881 was only 1,478, but it seems probable that this Caste, Tribe, 
^was due toa clerical error. The number of persons then shown as Mai was 16,876, 
and it is almost (^rtain that these were Malos, while the 1,478 persons shown as Miilos 
were really Mdls. The Bengali spelling of the two caste names is identical, so that even 
now it is doifbtful whether the two castes have been distinguished with any degree of 
accuracy. 

338. It is a question whether the term Mdlldh represents a distinct caste. Mr. Sherring 
Mallah. ** opinion that it does, but Mr. Risley has come to a 

different conclusion, and says it is simply a title of a 
number of castes, including Kewat, Tiyar, Surahiyd, Mdlo, and Kaibartta. Without 
professing to enter into the merits of the question, I have shown the persons so 
returned separately, as, even if they belong to some or other of the castes just 
mentioned, I have no means of ascertaining under which of these castes they should 
be included. 


339. Namasudra is the euphemism under which the Chanddls or Changs try to hide 

Nanu'iadn or Chaadai their true caste, which in Hindu eyes is one of great degrad- 
ation. In the Brahmaputra Valley they call themselves 
Chardl. Mr. Risley suggests that Chanddl may have been the tribal name of one of 

the aboriginal tribes whom the Aryans 
StatemHtm.t7»,ih<ming the strength and distribution found in possession of the soil.* Thcir 

of the Namasudra caste. . . , 

occupation is boating and cultivation. 
They have a separate class of degraded 
Brdhmans as their priests. They make 
their own barbers, as the Ndpit or Nava- 
Sdkha barber caste declines to shave 
them. The strength and distribution of 
the caste are shown in statement No. 1 72. 
In 1881 the HirAs ■ were included under 
the same head as Chanddls, and I am, 
therefore, unable to compare the figures 
for each caste separately. Taking the 
two together, there is a steady natural 
increase in almost every district except 
Goalpara, where the exceptionally large 
increase is probably due, as already stated, to many persons of this caste having 
returned themselves as Nadiydls in 1881 and thus been classified as Dorns. 

340. Although the Mdhdrds are nowadays chiefly employed as zemindars’ peons, 

mandals, &c., their traditional occupation is palki-bearing. 
The legend is that they are the descendants of Sudras who 
were engaged as palki-bearers by Raja Subid Nardyan, of South Sylhet, in order to avoid 
the inconv^ience which he experienced in not being able to employ the ordinary palki- 
bearers to prepare his hookah^ as he could not touch their water. The Sudras thus employed 
were in consequence degraded, and to this day the better castes may not touch their 
water, although they are still allowed to smoke a hookah prepared by them. The caste 
•is peculiar to Sylhet, where it numbers 6,257 person,|. In 1881 it appears to have been 
included under Kahar. 

34X. The Bdgdi is a Dravidian caste of Central and Western Bengal, the traditional 

occupation of which is fishing, palanquin-bearing, and 
personal service. The number in this province is 8,094, of 
whom the majority are doubtless garden coolies. In 1881, 5,045 Bdgdis were returned. 
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342. In 1881 the GhAtwals were returned as a separate caste both in Assam and 

Bengal. Mr. Risley says that the term is not a caste name, 
Ch»tw«i. 3 fi(]g of Malhlhs, and of certain Dravidiwi tribes'in West* 

er'n Bengal, who are engaged in the rural police, or who hold service tenures. As I have no 
means of distinguishing the true castes of the persons thus returned, I have, as in a few 
other similar cases, retained the term in table XVI. The number of persons recorded 
under this head is 3,329, against 4,947 ten years ago. The decrease is due to the fact 
that on this occasion some persons who were returned as GhAtwals in column 4 of the 
schedule, were entered under their true caste in column 5, and when this was the case 
they were classified accordingly and not under the general term Ghsltwal. 

343. The Kilhi'irs are the palki-bearers of Behar, and most of those found in Assam 

are immigrants. The Mdhflrils of Sylhet are sometimes said 
* to be Kdhiirs, and were apparently treated as such in 1881, 

but it seems, as stated above, that they are in reality a separate caste. The total number 
now returned is consequently less than at the previous census, being only 5,442, against 
7,379. Taking the Kilhdrs and MtihAnis together, the total number at the present 
census is 1 1,704, which is not an excessive increase when it is remembered that Kdhdrs 
arc largely recruited for work on tea gardens. 

344. Only seven persons of the Khatwe, a palki-bearing caste of Behar, have been 

returned. Under the head Mdnihi 4,766 persons have been 
Kh*twe, M««Uhl. , , ■ , »» n- 1 ♦, • • .l 

censused, but it appears from Mr. Rislcy s enquiries that this 

is no more a real caste th.an MAlldh, although, like the latter, it has appeared as a boating 
and fishing caste in previous Census Reports. It seems that the word, which means 
boatman or ferryman, is used as a title of many fishing castes, such as the Kaibartta, 
Pdtni, Tiyar, BAgdi, &c., and also of many aboriginal tribes, including the Bduris, 
Kharwfirs, Asunis, Ordons, &c. 

345. A few persons have been returned under the heads Muridri, Pod, and Surahiyd. 

. . „ . „ The Muridri is a boating and fishing caste of Behar, the 

Muri«ri, Pod, Surahlya. „ 1 • -i • T r, 1 j .u o l- 

Pod a similar caste in Lower Bengal, and the Surahiyd a 
boating, fishing, cultivating, and labouring caste of Behar. 

GROUP 41 .— Distillers and Toddy-drawers. 

346. The Shdhds or Sunris were originally distillers. Many of them have now taken to 

C l,.!., or sunri. dealing in cloth, and call themselves Sahu, while those who 

still follow their traditional occupation arc known as* Shdhd. 
They have separate Brdhmans of their own. Their posi- 
tion in Sylhet is much higher than it is elsewhere, a fact 
which is attributed partly to their having been landholders 
for many generations, and partly to their leading families 
having held very high appointments under the Musalman 
governors and during the earlier years of British rule. They 
try to raise their social status by calling themselves Dds or 
Sudra, and with the same object pay large sums for Kdyastha 
brides. The latter, however, lose their caste on marrying 
Shdhds and are no longer allowed to enter their parents’* 
cook-room, or even to hold social intercourse with them. 
There is a considerable decrease in the number of persons 
returned as Shdhd in the Surma Valley as compared with 1881. 

347- I'he chief foreign castes of this group are thePAsis, or toddy-drawers of Behar 
of whom 3,573 are found in the return. Besides these, we 
find 26 Shegadis, who are distillers in the Madras Presdepey, 
and 709 Kalwdrs. The latter distil and sell liquor in Behar. They arc also traders 


StaUment No, /7J, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Shdhds. 
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and are supposed by Mr. Rislcy to be a degraded offshoot of one of the numerous Caste, Tribe, 
Bantd ca,sfes. 


This is a butcher 


Chamar, Muchi. 

Statement No. 74, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Chdmdr and Muchi castes. 


GROUP 42. — Butchers. 

348. The only entry here is of six persons returned as Kasai. 

Kmi- caste amongst the Musalmans. 

GROUP 43, — Leather-workers. 

349. The great leather-working castes are the ChAindr and the Muchi. They arc 

found mainly in Sylhet and Cachar, but are also present 
in small numbers in the other districts of the province, 
where, however, they are usually immigrants. The 
Chdmiir is a tanner, while the Muchi is a leather 
dresser and cobbler. The latter ranks higher than a 
Chdmdr, and although he is supposed to be an offshoot 
from that caste, he himself vigorously denies the 
connection. In i88i the total number of both castes 
combined was only 13,531, against 28,216 on the present 
occasion. This large increase is somewhat puzzling ; it 
is doubtless due in part to immigration, but must also 
partly be ascribed to differences of classification. 

350. Under the same group arc included 26 Madgis, who areTelugu leather-workers, 

loi Sdrkis or Nipalese cobblers, and 1 1 Khdrdls or leather- 
workers from the North-West Provinces. 


District. 

Chiwdr. 

Muchi. 

C.Tchar %. 

6,088 

3,131 

Sylhet 

8.010 

8,169 

Goalpara .. 

165 

3H9 

Kamrup . . 

468 

173 

Darrang . . 

820 

644 

Not^gnng 

202 

§ 

206 

Sibaagar «. 

1,407 

1,01)6 

r.Akhimpur 

1,103 

638 

Hill districU 

61 

45 

Total .. 

17.870 

10,887 


Madgl, Sarid. 


GROUP 44 . — Village Watchmen. 

351. Only two castes will find mention here, and both of these are represented only by 

immigrants. The Dosddhs come from Behar and Chota 
DoMdh, Koui. Nagpur, and are said by Mr. Risley to believe that their 

original occupation was that of village watchmen. They now number 7,097, against 4,263 
in 1881. TJiere are, besides, 1 5 persons who returned themselves as belonging to the 
Kotdl caste. The Kotdls are found in Chota Nagpur ; they are of Dravidian extraction, 
and are. said to have originally been employed as village watchmen. Both castes now 
subsist principally by cultivation ; those found in Assam are nearly all persons who 
came to the province as tea garden coolies. 

GROUP 45. — Scavengers. 

352. I have already mentioned the supposed connection of the H. 4 ris with the 

Dorns. They also appear to be identical with the Bhuin- 
Hari and Bhuinmall. j shown them separately, as they were so 

shown in 1881 and have been treated as separate castes by Mr. Risley. The 
expression Bhuinmdli is most in use in the Bengali-speaking districts, while Ildri is the 

term by which the caste is generally known in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley 
proper. The traditional occupation of both Hdri and Bhuinmdli is scavengering, and in the 
time of the Ahom Rajas the Hdris were regularly employed as sweepers. Their position 
baa of late* years much improved, especially in the Brahmaputra Valley, where they have 
largely to trade and to working in gold, and many of them now describe themselves 
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by euphemistic terms expressive of these occupations, such as Brittiydl and Sondri. In 
the Surma Valley the lihuinmalis have taken to boating and fishing as their chief means ^ 
of livelihood, and will no longer take employment as scavengers. The a<rength of each 
branch of the caste is compared with the figures for 1881 below : 

Statement No. 175 , showing the strength and distribution of the Hdri and BhuinmdU. 



District. 



1801 . 


1881 . 





HArh 

BhuinmAli. 

. 

Total. 

HAri. 



BbuinmAIi. 

Total. 


Cachar 


... 

• •t 


3.987 

5.07* 

I 

4.775 

4,776 

Sylhftt i.. 


«•« 


407 

43,864 

44 . 27 * 

288 

40412 

40^700 

Goalpara 


• •• 


83 

652 

735 

1,967 

1,689 

3.656 

Kamnip 

• •• 

••• 


3 . 7*5 

1.909 . 

S.634 

4,248 

1,456 

5.704 

Darrang 

• •• 

• •• 


1,846 

75 

1. 919 

324 


324 

Nowgong 




*.997 

4 ^ 

3.038 

2,772 


2,77a 

Sibsagar 




*..595 * 

174 

*.769 

*.374 


Xs 374 

Lakhimpur 


... 


879 

187 

1,066 

560 

277 

837 

Other districts 


fit 


4 

53 

57 


42 

4 « 

Total ... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

13,620 

60,940 

64,660 

11,634 

48,661 

60,185 


Lalbegi, Mehtar. 


There is an unaccountable decrease in Goalpara and an increase in Darrang 
and Sibsagar. In Cachar many persons who described themselves as BhuinmAli in 
1881 appear to have now called themselves H 4 ri. 

353. The foreign scavenger castes are represented by 187 Lrilbegisand 748 Mehtirs 
They are nearly all in the employ of Europeans, or 
engaged as municipal sweepers. The LAlbcgi is half Hindu * 

and half Musalman in his customs and beliefs, and is supposed originally to have come 
from Upper India. The Mehtar is said by Mr. Risley to be simply a sub-caste of 
IMris who remove nightsoil. 

GROUP 47.— Earthworkers and Stonedressers. 

354. This group includes 573 Beldars and 4,669 Kords. The former are a Dravidikn 

„ „ caste of earthworkers and navvies in Behar and Western 

ocloAr, KorSt * , 

^ Bengal, and the latter a similar caste found also in Chota 
Nagpur, who are drought by Mr. Risley to be an offshoot of the Munda tribe. 
Neither caste appears in the return for 1881. 

GROUP 49.— Cane-splitters, Mat and Basket-makers. 

355 - The Patids of the Brahmaputra Valley and Pdtidls of the Surma Valley are alike 
p«ti« Md Patiai. mat-makcrs by profession, and the close correspondence in 

name and occupation make it very probable that they are one 
and the same caste. I have, however, no definite information on the point, and have, 
therefore, shown each separately in table XVI. The Pdtids are numerous only in 
Nowgong, M'hcre 3,296 persons have been returned, against 3, 758 in 1881. 

3 S 6 . The Mahilis are workers in bamboo and palanquin-bearers, and are found chiefly 
in Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 3,606 persons of 
, Kutae*, Maag. caste were censused in Assam. The Karangd, wluch is 

represented by 34 persons, is a small basket-making caste of Western Bengal, The 
Mangs, of whom 12 persons were censused here, make mats of date-leaves*. They Wt 
a caste of the Central Provinces, 
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357 The Turis are workers in bamboo and basket-makers in Chota Nagpur. Mr. Caste, Tribe, 

Risley says that they are a Hindui.scd offshoot of the Mundas. 

The number of this caste found in Assam is 8,240. 


Turi. 


Garwal. 


MinhilMri. 


GROUP SU—IIUNTERS AND FOWLERS. 

358" Gandapdl, Gdrwtll, Nikdri, Shikdri, and Palwdri are names used to denote a 

small caste, the chief occupation of which is trapping otters 
and selling their skins, and killing crocodiles and turtles. 
They are said also to have been employed in former times as guards of merchants’ bo.ats 
to defend them from the attacks' of dacoits. Their social position is very low; they 
have separate Patit Brdhmans as their priests, and their water is not in use even amongst 
the Hdlwd, Dds. Table XVI shows 1,553 persons of this caste in Sylhet, 389 in Goal- 
para, 10 in Cachar, and 3 in other districts. The legendary origin of this caste is 
unusually complicated. It is said that a Juldhd father and a Hdri mother produced the 
Kdn caste, and a Gop father and Hdri mother the Duliyd caste, and that a Kdn father 
and Duliyd mother then evolved the Gdrwdls. 

359 The Mirshikdris are a degraded class of Musalmans, with whom the ordinary 

Musalmans do not usually intermarry. Their traditional 
occupation is hunting, but nowadays they are genenally 
pedlars, and trade in braid, thread, beads, needles, &c. They are gipsy-like in their 
habits, but are gradually settling down, and some are now landowners. Like the 
Mdhimals, they display great anxiety to obtain wives from the ranks of the Shekhs. 
Their language is said to be somewhat peculiar. Their total number is only 473, of 
whom 465 are in Sylhet. They were not shown separately in 1881. 

360. Other hunting castes are the Bdhelids, who are bird-catchers in Behar, and are 

supposed to be allied to the Dosddhs, the Birhors of Chota 
Birhor, Guigrulia, Sana- Nagpur, who live by snaring hares and monkeys, the 

* Gulgulids, a wandering hunting tribe, and the Sunuwdrs 

of Nipal who, though now cultivators, believe that they were originally huntsmen. 
The return shows 129 Btlhelids, 73 Birhors, 20 Gulguliiis, and 54 Sunuwsirs. 

GROUP 52.— Miscellaneous and Disreputable Livers. 

361. The entries under this head are few and unimportant ; 91 women have been 

’ ^ ^ shown as ‘ BesyA ’, which is simply a Bengali word for 

, prostitute. 0 persons have been entered as belonging to the 

Gandharpa caste, which supplies dancing girls, singers, and prostitutes, and 8 as Kanjars 
or gipsies of the North-Western Provinces. 

GROUP 54 . — Jugglers and Snake-charmers. 

362. The only caste belonging to this group is the BediyA, or caste of gipsies and 

Bodiya. acrobats. 1,005 persons have been included here, but I am 

not at all sure that the number is really so great. It is quite 
possible that there has been some confusion between the gipsy BediyA and the Dravidian 
Bedih caste of Chota I^agpur. 

GROUP 55 , — Non-Indian Asiatic Races. 

363- The Shins belong to Burma rather than Assam, and those found in this province 

are immigrants of comparatively recent times. The word 
Shin is of Burmese origin. The name by which most of the 
of this widespread race denote themselves is Tai or Htai. Captain Forbes 
ohsorves that the Tai tribes both in physical characteristics and in language exhibit 


Shan tribes* 
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Caste, Tribe, singular affinities to the Chinese, while they have derived their religion and literature 
from their Burmese and Cambodian neighbours. M. Terrien de Lacouperie says that their 
individuality, as a race, was evolved at a comparatively recent date, and th^t the ethnological ‘ 
elements which by their mingling produced the race were distinct for a long while. He 
adds "Their ancestors seem to have been more than anything else mere offshoots 
of the great Mon race, settled westwards, that is to say, in the north of modern 
Setchuen, where their racial characteristics slowly developed. An ethnological hypothesis, 
which would make the Tai Shan race the outcome of an intermingling in irregular 
proportions of Mon, Negritos, and Chinese, would not be objectionable in any way, 
linguistic, historical, or physiological.” 

The Shdn tribes of Assam are the Ahoms, NorAs, KhAmtis, PhAkiAls, Aitons, 
KhAmjangs, and Turungs. They all belong to the Mau branch, which rose to power about 
568 A.D., and by 703 A.D. included in their kingdom the greater part of the basins of 
the Irawadi and Chindwin (Ningthi) rivers, and which in the thirteenth century conquered 
Assam, Manipur, Tipperah, Burma, and part of the Malay peninsula. 


364 - The Ahoms are the descendants of those Mau ShAns, who, under the leadership 
of Chukapha, crossed the Patkoi about 1228 A.D. and 
entered the upper portion of the province, to which they 
have given their name.* The Ahoms were not apparently a very large tribe, and 
they consequently took some time to consolidate their power in Upper A^am, 
They were engaged for several hundred years in conflicts with the ChutiyAs and 
KAchAris, and it was not until about 1540 A.D. that they finally overthrew the 
KAchdris, and established their rule as far as the Kallang. The power of the 
ChutiyAs had been broken and their king slain some 40 years earlier. In 1562 
A.D., the Koch King Nar NArAyan, who was then at the zenith of his power, 
invaded their territory, and in the following year he inflicted a decisive defeat on 
them and sacked their capital. Subsequently, the Koch kingdom was divided into two 
parts, and as its power declined that of the Ahoms increased, and the Rajas of 
Jalntia, Dimarua, and others, who had formerly been feudatories of Biswa Singh, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ahoms. The Musalmans on several occasions 
invaded their country, but never succeeded in permanently annexing it. A PAthAn named 
Turbuk led an army as far as Koliabar in 1506, and defeated the Ahoms there, but 
was in his turn beaten, and chased as far as the Karatuya. The next invasion was 
led by Saiad Babakar and Sattrajit in 1627, but was equally unsuccessful. , Their 
army was cut up, agjl the Ahoms established their sway as far as Gauhati. 'In 1663 A.D. 
Mir Jumla invaded the country with a large army, and after some fighting took the 
capital. The Ahom Raja fled eastwards, and worried the Musalmans by a constant guerilla 
warfare during the rains. This, together with the difficulty of obtaining supplies, the 
extreme unhealthiness of the*climate, and the consequent heavy mortality amongst his 
troops, who eventually threatened to mutiny, made Mir Jumla glad to patcH up a peace, 
which he did, and retreated rapidly to Bengal, where he died shortly afterwards. The 


Saumnrpitli. Prior to the advent of these Mail .Shan*, the term Assam nr Ah ” ^ conquered by the Ahomt wM . 

by which they were known to the people of Uie Wcet That In the manuacri «^nown, and when It is first met with, It ie found ai thadcflftfOitloa 

It stated that Nar Ndr^yan J WO «.d , 

the Chief CommissioncTship, Including the Surma Valley and hill dietricts * ^ extended meaning, and now ittndt lof tho wbola d • 

h.d abandoMd Ihci, 0«. T«r«l,„ mo« Aan eight hJd«d «o-„ l “ "" ■ 

Wore they came to Aiigm, * c«f^“Ptloa of • Mau*, Which wtl thdr tribd 
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Ahoms then again took Gauhati, and made the Koch Kings of Mangaldai and Beltola their CastCt Tribe, 

tributaries. • They defeated another Musalman army led by Raja Ram Singh, and then 

extended their boundary to the Monass. The Ahoms were then at the height of their 

power; all the minor rulers of the country acknowledged their supremacy, and even the 

Daflds, Miris,’and other hill tribes desisted from raiding on their subjects. But even then 

the decline was at hand. They had for some time hankered after Hinduism, and 

the Rajas had for years been in the habit of taking a Hindu as well as a Shiin name. 

Eventually Rudra Singh alias Chukrungpha, who became king in 1695, resolved to make 
a public profession of Hinduism. He was too proud to become the disciple of a subject, 
and so sent for Krishnaram Bhattachdrjyil, a Ssikta Gosein of Nuddea. The Gosein 
came, but the Raja hesitated to take the final step, and died in 1 7 14 while still unconverted. 

His son Sib Singh succeeded him, and became a disciple of Krishnaram, who was allowed 
to occupy the temple of KdmAkhya. In his reign the seeds of future dissension were 
sown by the persecution of the Moamarias, while the pride of race, which had hitherto 
sustained the Ahoms, began to disappear, and those who had failed to embrace 
Hinduism^ were looked upon as a separate and lower class, instead of being respected 
as members of the ruling tribe. At the same time, their habits began to change, and 
‘ instead of being like barbarous but mighty Kshettriyas, they became, like BrAhmans, 
powerful in talk only Patriotic feeling soon disappeared, and the country was 
filled with dissensions, chief amongst which was the rebellion -of the Moamarias, 
which was followed by the revolt of the Koch Kings of Darrang. Captain Welsh was 
deputed by Lord Cornwallis to help the King Gauri Nath Singh, who was then being 
besieged at Gauhati, and with his aid he was once more freed from his enemies. At this 
juncture Sir John Shore succeeded to the Viceroyalty, and one of his first acts was to rccal 
Welsh (1794 A.D.), after whose departure the country was again given over to anarchy. 

The aid of the Burme.se was then invoked (1816 A.D.), and the latter remained in the 
country until 1824, when they were driven out by our troops, and the country was 
annexed. 


latemal structure. 


I am informed tliat there^re no endogamous or exogamous divisions amongst the 

Ahoms. t There are, however, numerous other divisions, 
some of which formerly denoted rank, and formed a sort of 
hereditary aristocracy, while others were purely functional. The three main divisions 
were. — 


(1) . The ChAmuas, or gentry, 

(2) The Kheluyas, or functional sections. 

(3) Xhe MeldaggiAs, or sections assigned to the various members of the royal 

family as servants. 


There wejre originally seven families of ChAmuAs, -those of the Raja, Bor Gohain, 
BurA Gohain, Duara, Dihingia, Lahon, and Sandikai. Subsequently the Bor Patra, 
ChutiyA, and other families were elevated to the rank of ChAmuA. Amongst the func- 
tional sections may be mentioned the ChAudangs, or royal guards and executioners, the 
KhArgariyAs, or gunpowder-makers, the MadkhariyAs, of liquor-distillers, &c. The 
distinctive characteristics and occupations of these different divisions are now rapidly 
disappearing, and are of little practical interest. 1 have given a list of those returned 
at the census with their meaning in the provincial caste index, and it is unnecessary to 
mention them at length here. It will suffice to say that there were separate priestly 
fatmUes. called Deodhais and Mohans, and that there were also families of astrologers, or 
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Caste^Tribe, { h;ive already said that the Ahom King Sib Singh became an orthodox Hindu in 

1714 A.D. The common people seem to have t&ken much 
Religion. longer to be converted, and in the Ipst census report it was 

stated that Hinduism had still failed to touch the priestly classes. Since that time, however, 
even these have abandoned their old beliefs, .and R;ii Jogesh Chandra Chatterji, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who enquired into the state of things in the Sibsagar district, 
reports that hi; failed to find a .single Ahom who had not become a disciple of some 
Gosein, a result which is borne out by the census figure.s, which show that all Ahoms 
now consider themselves to be Hindus. There are of course differences in the extent to 
w'hich real conversion h;is been effected, and there are classes at .'ill stages of the process. 
When initiating these people, the Goseins do not .it first attempt to interfere to any great 
extent with their primitive liberty of eating .'md drinking, which is usually only restricted in 
so far as no convert is allowed to take beef. Gradually, however, the convert is induced to 
abandon swine’s flesh and fowls, and in lime he becomes a true Vaishnava. Some Ahoms 
have thus, it is said, become strict vegetarians; but the Deodhais and Mohans, who 
were the last to be converted, still continue to e.'rt pork and fowls. V'ery little 's known 
of the former beliefs of the Ahoms, except that they appear to have been of the ordinary 
animistic type. The Ahoms were never Buddhists, .and it is thus clear that Buddhisna 
did not spread to the upper portion of the valley of the Irawadi until after the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. 

As already stated, there are no exogamous groups amongst the Ahoms, but a man 

is not allowed to marry certain near relations. There are 

Marriage. ^ . rm • 

two forms of the marriage ceremony, lhat in vogue 
amongst the common people is called ‘ Gurpithaguri’, and consists simply of publicity and 
feast to the villagers, in which gur (molasses) and pilhaguri (pounded rice) are freely 
distributed. This form of marriage is considered to be inferior to the ‘ Chaklong’ cere- 
mony, which will now be described, but it is generally looked upon as a binding legal 
marriage. In the ‘Chaklong’ ceremony, besides publicity, there are three essentials, vie., 

(1) the exchange of the /m/ and /v/uVf (lime-box^nd betel-knife) ; 

(2) the smelling of turmeric, &c. ; 

(3) the tying of the logunguti, or nuptial knot. 


This form of marriage is looked on as the most respectable and binding, and is 
practised by thiiJjctter classes of the people. A female once married by the ‘ Chak- 
long’ ceremony cannot be rcm.-irriod by the same rites. She may, however, be married 
again by the'Gur pithaguri’ form, and her children by the second marriage wotjd occupy 
the same social and legal position as those of a first wife. Divorce is permitted, and the 
woman has full liberty to iwarry again. 


In addition to the abovementioned forms of marriage, which are based on purchase, 
MtirUge by capture. a survival of marriage by capture still obtains to a limited 

extent. But when practised, it is generally followed by 
the regular marriage ceremony, except in the event of the female declining to consent, in 
which case she is given back to her family. It is said that the fact of her dishonour 
brings no discredit on her family, nor does it stand in the way of her subsequent 
marriage to a more eligible suitor. 


The more respectable Ahoms now practise cremation, but the lower classes Stitt 
Diipotai of the dcwi. Many of them have talvn priests #&ip. 

perform the regular Hindu funeral ceremonies, and those" 
who have not hitherto done so are gradually adopting the practice. 
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The number of Ahoms returned in each district now and in 1881 is noted in the Caste, Tribe, 


Statement 176, showing the 

strength uwd distribution of 
the Ahoms. * 


DlSiKU.!'. ^ j 

1891 . 

lani. 

Kamrup .. 

474 

416 

Dooming .. 

3, Lit; 

:i,:ilt! 

Nowgong 

icm 

4, Olio 

Sibaagnr . . 

07,106 

]17,S72 

Lakhimpur 

4fi,M70 

1 

Other diRtrictB 

317 

1 

Total 

153, 528 

170,284 


Khamtis. 


margin. The figures show a decrease in every district, 
which is partly to be attributed to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Ahoms as a distinctive race and partly to 
the additional caste column having enabled me to classify 
under the proper head persons of other tribes who returned 
themselves as Ahoms in the main caste column. There is 
for instance, a sept of Chutiyds called Ahom Chutiy^i, 
and ThengJil Kacluiris and Mordns also often claim to be 
Ahoms. In 1881, when there was only one column for caste, 
it is possible that some of these appeared as Ahoms. But 
the first cause is doubtless the main one. The Ahoms are gradually being absorbed in 
the different Hindu castes, and will probably in time disappear altogether. 

365 TheKhAmtis first appeared in Assam after the dismemberment of the kingdom 

of Pong by Alomphra, and established themselves on the 
Tengapani with the permission of the Ahom kings. They 
subsequently ejected the Sadiya Khowa Gohain, and the KhAmti chief took his 
place. Being unable to oust him, the Ahoms recognised the latter as governing 
on their behalf. During his rule the Khi'imtis reduced the local Hindu population 
to slavery, and it was probably owing to the discontent caused by our releasing 
these slaves that they rebelled in 1839 A.D. They succeeded in surprising the 
Sadiya garrison, and in murdering Colonel While, who was in command there, 
but were eventually defeated and scattered about the country, and during the 
following year many of them returned to their former home in Bor Khamti, which is 
situated high on the Irawady. The remainder were divided into four parties and settled 
in different parts of the Lakhimpur district. In 1850 a fresh colony, numbering 
300 to 400 persons, came and settled in Assam. The total number now living in 
rite province is 3,040, against 2,883 1881. The real increase is slightly greater, 

as the 1881 figures include the Phiikitlls. Practically, the whole of the Khdmti 
population is found in the LaRhimpur district. 

The Khamtis are Buddhists, and are far 
Shdn tribes in the province. They have their 
large proportion of the laity, are literate.* 

•366. The Phdkials, or Phdkd, are said to have left Mungkong for Assam about 1760 
• A.D., immediately after the subjugation of that province 

Phakwi. Alomphra. Colonel Hannay tells usf that, prior to their 

immigration into this province, they were resident on the banks of the Turungpilni, 
and were thus apparently near neighbours of the Turungs. On reaching As.sam, 
they at first settled on the banks of the Buri Dihing, whence they were brought by 
the Ahoms, .and settled near Jorhat. When the Burmese invaded Assam, they and 
other Shdn tribes were ordered by the Burmese authorities to return to Mung- 
kong, and they had got as far as their old settlement on the Buri Dihing when the 
province was taken by the British. 

Their language closely resembles that of the other northern Shuns. Like the 
•Khdmtis and Turungs, they are Buddhists. They seldom marry outside their own 
community, and, as this is very small, their physique is said to be deteriorating. 
They are adepts in the art of dyeing. 

The total strength of the Phdkials is only 565, all of whtfm are found in the sadr 
subdivision of the Lakhimpur district. The original immigrant population is said to 
have comprised 150 houses, but in 1848 the number was reported by Colonel 
Haqnay to have been reduced to about 50 houses. They were not shown separately 

*' ViniMr lirfmiMlaB ngvdlBg th« KhlroK. will bo lound in Patton'. * EtbnolO|jr' and In the Ceneu. Report for iMi. 

t lltMw dfBtM Shhn^' 


&e. 


more civilised than most of the other 
own priests, and these, as well as a 
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Caste, Tribe, at the enumerations effected in 1872 and 1881, on which occa.sions they were 
probably classed with the Khdmtis. 

367. The Turungs* immigrated into the province less than “jo yijears ago. Their 
own tradition is that they originally came from Mung- 
mang Khaosangf on the north-cast of Upper Burma, 
and settled on the Turungpani, whence the name by which they are now known. 
While there, they received an invitation from the Nonis, who had preceded them and 
settled themselves neitr Jorh.at, and in consequence they st.artcd across the Patkoi en 
route for the Brahmaputra Valley. They wer(>, however, taken prisoners by the 
Singphos, and made to work as slaves, in which (condition they remained for five years ; } 
they were released by Captain Neufville, along with nearly 6,000 Assamese 
slaves, in 1825, and continued their journey to the Jorhat subdivision, where they 
arc still settled. 

The Nonis profess to look down on the Turungs, because they intermarried with the 
Singphos during their captivity, but the difference between the two tribes is 
said to be very slight. Turungs profess to intermarry with Noras, Khimtis, and 
Singphos, but I am informed th.at, although these tribes would accept Turung girls 
as wives, it is not likely that they would allow Turungs to marry their own daughters. 

Marriages are occasionally arranged by the parties most interested, but more 
often by their p.arents. The usual form of marriage is by purchase, the price of 
the bride varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. Marriage by servitude is* also not uncommon . 
the period for which the bridegroom has to work in the bride’s house varies from 
three to four yttars. The age of the bridegroom is usually between 20 and 30, and 
the bride is seldom less than 16 ; in no case is a girl married before she reaches 
the age of puberty. The nuarriage ceremony is similar to that prevalent amongst 
the Ahoms, the main feature being tying the bride and bridegroom to,gether with a cloth. 
Polygamy is not forbidden, but most men content themselves with one wife, while 
cases in which the number of wives exceeds two are unknown. 

Widows and divorcees are allowed to marry again. Divorce is permitted, but 
is said to be rare. Adultery is not usually considcretPa, sufficient cause for divorce, „ 
the injured husband being generally p.acified with the payment of a fine of Rs. 15. 

The Turungs a,re Buddhists. Their priests are Chanman, the chief, and Goasang 
the ordinary, spiritual preceptor. They are, in theory at least, celibates. The Turungs 
usually burn their dead. 


Norn, Kluu^jMK. 


In 1881 this tribe was not shown separately; the population returned on the 
present occasion Jtnounts to 301. The real number of Turungs is somewhat greater, 
as some of them, like the Aitons, have been returned under the general head 'Shdn'. 

368. Nonlisthc name by which the Mungkong Shdns were known to the Ahoms, and 
frequent references are made to them under that name in 
Ahom chronicles. The persons known to us as Khdmjdngs, 
or Kdmydngs, are a section of that race, who formerly resided on the Patkoi, but were driven 
to take refuge in Assam at the beginning of the present century, owing to the oppression 
of the Singphos. In the ‘Asam Buranji^ we read that the Ahoms were attacked 
by the Ndgds on their way over the Patkoi at a place called Khdmjdng, and 
it may be that this place was also the early settlement of the section of the 
Nords, who were subsequently known by that name. At the census only 35 persons 
w’erc returned as Khdmjdngs, but, as Hannay says that they are commonly known 
by the more general term of Nord or Pdni Nord, it is possible that some of the 
persons so returned arc really Khdmjdngs. It may also be that many of 


that 


♦ I am Indebted to I.icutcnant Gurdon for almost the whole of the Information contained in this note, 
t Named after their king Mung Kang Sam, who ruled In the valley of the Mungkong river. 

t I have noted In the long, .age chapter that the Turungs have aliandoncd their own language for Slngpho, and that from tbif it Mdfflt pMhfrbJa , 
their captiMty lasted for a much longer period than the five years which iiall that they arc disposed to admit. 
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them have now lost their tribal identity, as even in 1848 it was reported that they Cast^^rlbe, 
had mucK mixed up with the Assamese, and could speak that language, although 
at that time the'< still retained their own language, customs, and religion (Buddhism). 

369 TJie Aitons or Aitoneas are said to have been the section of the ShAns at 

Mungkong which supplied eunuchs to the royal seraglio and 
to have immigrated to this province to avoid the 
punishment to which for some reason or other they had been condemned. There arc 
two small settlements of this tribe, one in the Naga Hills and the other 
in the Sibsagar district. Most of those in the Naga Hills h;ive been returned simply 
as Sh 4 n, and the same is the case with the settlement in the Sibsagar district. They 
are Buddhists, and have Buddhist priests, or phungyis, who come from the Khdmti 
villages in Lakhimpur. But they are gradually coming under Hindu influence. They 
have abandoned their former custom of eating cows and buffaloes, and are beginning to 
call themselves Bhakats. There arc a number of sections which are described as 
‘ castes^’, but which are probably only phoids or exogamous groups. The father is the 
head of the family, and on his death the mother. Property goes through the male, 
the eldest son being the heir. The Aitons still build their houses on platforms, and 
have not yet taken to the Hindu practice of building them on the ground. 


Other Shan settlements. 


» 370 - In addition to these tribes, there are a few small settlements of Shdns in Lower 

As.sam. The Burmese army which occupied the province 
during the years 1816-1825 was largely composed of 
Mungkong Shins, and when the Burmese were forced to evacuate the province, some 
three or four hundred of their Shin auxiliaries remained behind, and settled down here. 
These were the ancestors of the Shins returned in Goalpara and the Garo Hills.* 


371. The great bulk of the Bhutiis live outside our boundary, and the number of 

permanent residents in the province is extremely small. 
Most of those censused were temporary visitors, who had 
come down to trade. Any detailed account of them would, therefore, be out of place, 
especially as full descriptions of them are already available.f The persons who in 
Assam are described as Bhutiis are of three distinct tribes. First, there are the inhabit- 
ants of Bhutan, who enter the province at Kherkeria and the different passes west of 
th’at point. Secondly, there arc the inhabitants of the Towing province subject to 
Lhassa, a narrow strip of which runs southwards on the eastern boundary of Bhutan and 
abuts on British territory north of Udalguri in the Mangaldai subdivision. Lastly, there 
are the Thebengii Bhutiis, who are practically independent of Lhassa, and occupy a 
small triangular tract of country, bounded on the north-east by Towing, on the north- 
west by the country of the Akis, and on the south by the Darrang district. 

The Bhutiis of all three tribes are polyandrists of the fraternal order, that is to say# 
brothers share their wives in common, and relationship is traced through the family of 
the husbands. Their morals are very slack, and adultery is not considered a very 
heinous offence. Divorce is effected simply by mutual consent. 

By religion they arc nominally Buddhists, but they mix up a great deal of animism 
with their professed belief, and their LdmAs or Phoongyis are very Ignorant. The latter 
are supposed to be celibates, but I am not altogether convinced as to their fidelity to 
their vows. A Towdng merchant, whom I once questioned on the subject, refused to 
admit their fallibility, but he had a twinkle in his eye when he assured me that they 
would run away at the very sight of a woman. I am told that the Bhutiis practise 

circumcision. 

• 

* Sonuittmei *Shin' and fiometiinei*Man * was entered in the schedules, but as both terma arc almost intcrcliangcahlc amongst the Assamese, 
1 lutye it ^tter to show all at ShAn, instead of treating as Uurmeso those returned as Man. 

^ ^ t hii tiki i^oonti of Pemberton and Sir Aihley Eden. See also the notice In Dalton*f * Ethnology of Bengal. * 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


The tolal number of Bhutias ccnsused wa.s 1,503, against 1,340 in 1881. The 
. ,, sliirht increase is due to an increase in the population of one 

Sfiift'mt'iit All. 7 77, showiftj;;^ the r i 


itunibcr of Bhutiits (rtisusdi In 
Assotn. 


Ct V.M 1 Of 

Total. 

Malci 

I’CiTJilc*; 

I8'<i 

I,1|0 

t,oo8 

.na 

I^yl 

1 


i,o=;^> 

4d7 


or two Dhutiii villages on the northern boundary of Mangaldai 
subdivision. The number of Bhutiiis who come down to trade 
in the cold weather months is gradually decrca^sing. Their 
great commercial staple is salt, and as the price of this 
article in Assam has greatly decreased of late years, owing 
to better communications and other causers, the price now 
obtainable is no longer remunerative. Another cause of the falling off is that, whereas 
formerly, owing to their having once possessed the Duars, their influence over the Kiichilris 
and other plainsmen was considerable, and they were thus able to practise petty extortions, 
the fear in which they were once held is now dying away, and there is an annually 
increasing tendency to resist imposition, and, when it is practised, to complain to the 
magistrate, so that their sources of illicit gain have also greatly diminished. 

372. Very few of the Musalmansof Assam have any non-Indian blood in their veins, 
Musalmw tribes, y‘-‘ majority are shown in this group. The 

reason is that when .a Hindu or other person embraces 
Mulutnmadanism, he nearly always drops his old designation, and assumes the name of 
some Musalman tribe. 


Shekh. 

Sfotement No. lyH, showing the 
ninnhey of Shehhs in eoch dis^ 
trict. 


373 - Strictly speaking, ‘ Shekh ’ simply means an ' old man and'is the title by tidhich 
the Musalmans of Arabia usually denote themselves. But 
as Musalmans of this nationality are held in most repute, new 
converts usii.ally attempt to assert their connection with 
them by adopting the same title. The term has thus 
obtained a far wider meaning than it originally possessed, 
and now barely connotes anything beyond the fact that 
persons so describing themselves arc Musalmans. In fact,, 
if it has any further force it is that persons so returned, 
are probably converted natives of the country, and not 
foreigners. In short, the word has much the same 
signification amongst Musalmans as Koch has amongst 
Hindus. There are some converts, such as the Jolilhds 
and Miihimals, whose position is considered to be so 
low that they are not allowed to rank on the same level as 
ordinary Musalmans, and to them the use* of the title 
is prohibited. There are also a few others, who, like the 

Manipuri Musalmans, retain their old national designation. But the total number of 
these classes is small, and the great mass of converts describe themselves as Shekhs. 

374 - There are a few subdivisions of the Shekhs, which, strictly speaking, should bft 

SaUd. included under that head, but w'hich in view of the uncertainty 

attaching to the use of that term I have thought it better to 
show .separately. But the Arabian origin of these is also open to doubt. In his very 
able mticle on the Shekhs in the Report on the Census of the Punjab in 1881 Mr. 
Ibbetson quotes a saying which runs thus : " Last year I was a Johihd, this year I am a 
Shekh next year, if prices rise, I shall be a Saiad ! ” This is quite as true in Assam 
as in the Punjab. ‘ Shekh ’ is the title which is appropiated by new converts, and just as 
the members r,f Hindu castes try to pass themselves off as something better than they 

realy ai e when they rise in life, so also do the better class of Musalmans endeavour to 
oihiT th 0- tT cultivator, and in order to do so they appropriate 

. . of these is Saiad, and no less than 12,127 have retifhied 

icmsdves under this head. The true Saiads are descendants of Ali, the sOn-in-Uw of 


DlkTKUl. 

Number of 
persons. 

Cathar 

1)0,17* 

Sjlhct .. 

i,04t,i8l 

Go.ilpara 

122,] 11 ' 

Kamriip 


Darrang .. .. 

>7,717 1 

Npv^gong 

la.O'tl j 

Sibsag.v 

17,004 i 

I.akhimpnf 

^,403 j 

Kh.ifi ntidjuinti.^ Ililla . 

041 1 

OaroHilli .. 

5,580 1 

Other diatrirts 

173 

Total 

W7,015 
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&c. 


Ansari, Qtireshi, Siddiki. 

Statement No. 779 , showing the 
strengh 0/ the Ansaris, Qureshis^ 
and Siddiki, 


Muhammad, but in Assam the term includes many who are not only not descended from Caste, Tribe, 
Ali, but have not a particle of Arab blood of any sort in their veins. 

375. The sahie remarks apply with almost equal force to the persons who have returned 

themselves as Ansari, Qureshv, and Siddiki. Ansari means 
^auxiliaries’, and is the term applied to the descendants of 
those people of Medina who sheltered Muhammad after his 
flight from Mecca. The Qureshis trace their origin from 
Quresh of Mecca, of whom Muhammad was a descendant in 
the eleventh generation. As regards Siddiki, there seems to 
be some confusion. Siddiki means * the true and is the 
term applied to new converts in the Punjab. But I am in- 
formed that the persons thus returned claim to be descended 
from Abu Bakr, the first Caliph, and if this is so, the correct 
term is Sadiki, a subdivision of the Qureshi tribe. 

376. The Moghals, or Mongols, arc too well known to require any description, and it 

will suffice to say that in this, as in other cases, it is very 
doubtful whether many of the persons so described have any 

real claim to the ancestry which the term implies. 2, 1 26 persons have returned themselves 
as Moghals. The same remarks apply to the Pathans, under which head 13,088 persons 
have>becn returned^ There are also 35 Afghans, whom I have shown separately, partly 
because there is a real racial distinction between Afghans and Pathiins, partly bia:ause 
the persons so entered are Kabuli traders, and are therefore unmistakcablc foreigners. 

377. The table also includes i Biloch (Lund) and 2 Uzbecs. The latter arc 

of cour.se a tribe of Pathans, but, like the Afghans, 1 have 
thought it preferable to show them separately. 


Trile. 

Number of 
persons. 

Ansari 

81 

Qureshi 


Siddiki 

4,789 


Mos^hal, Pathan, Afghan. 


Biloch, Uzbec. 


GROUP 5 ( 5 . — Mixed Asiatic Races. 


Doania. 


378. The DoAniAsarc a mixed race begotten by Singphos on their Assamese slaves^ 

of whom they kept large numbers prior to the 

British occupation of the province They are 

statement No. ,8o, shoeing the strength and Lakhillipur and Sibsag.ar, but the 

the suhaivistons of the Doantas. . . . , - . 

great majority are in the former district, they 
are distinguished as Kiichuri, Ahom, &c., according 
to the nationality of the mother. Some of them 
are Hindu, others Buddhist, and others again are 
Animistic. Their total number is 715, of whom 
259 were censused in Sibsagar, 453 in Lakhimpur, 
and only 3 in other districts. They were not 
shown separately in 1881. 


Claw. ' 

Hindu. 

* 

rUiddhlst. 

Animistic. 

Total. 

Ahom . . 

105 

8 

.... 

**3 

KAchdri 

58 

Oo 

no 

U 7 

Khdmtl 

.... 

137 


137 

Un«ne* 

ciiiea. 

»65 

>5 

38 

318 

' Total* 

398 

220 

Tof* 

715 


Cenerai Observations regarding Caste. 


379 I 

Qaaenl rtmarkt. 


will conclude my remarks on the different castes by summarising some of the 
more striking features of the caste system in this province 
which have been recorded in the foregoing pages. 


The old view of caste was that it was a religious institution inseparably connected 
with Hinduism, and with Hinduism alone, and that it consisted of a fourfold division of 
the people irfto BrAhman, Kshettriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. This view has in recent years*' 
shown to be quite unfounded. ’ It has been proved that caste is a social rather 
ti^ a reUipous institution, that the fourfold division of Manu, if it ever existed, has lon^ 
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Caste, Tribe, since disappeared, and that the system contains a vast number of social groups, Musal- 
man as well as Hindu, the constitution and status of which are constantly undergoing '^ 
change. 'I'hc Bnihmans remain, and so do the race castes, such as tbe Kaibartta and 
Chandiil, whose origin Manu vainly tried to explain by intermarriages between the 
members of his four main castes, but which, it is now known, consist of aborigines 
who were admitted into the Hindu system under the fiction that they were descended 
from Hindu ancestors. But the Kshettriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra have disappeared. 

In their place we find in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara a collection of castes, the distinctions between 
which are based on differences of occupation, vi:;., the Baidya, or physician, the 
Kiiyaslha, or writer, the nine tastes of the Nava-SAkha group, &c.* None of these arc 
mentioned by Manu, and the presumption appears to be that in his time differences of 
profession did not involve caste distinctions, and that these castes were therefore 
formed at a later period. 


Caste in the Surma Valley. 


Caste evolution. 


380. Nor did the process of caste evolution end with the substitution of these 

profession castes in the place of the old Kshettriyas, 

Vaisyas, and Sudras ; it has been going on continually 

and is still in progress to-day. Thus, the HAlwd Diis has detached himself from the 

Kaibartta, and by dint of constant struggling against the opposition of the 
higher castes, by persistently describing himself as Kdyastha or Sudra, and following 
more respectable occupations, and by purchasing brides from the ranks of the 
KAyasthas and Baidyas, he has attained a position almost equal to that of the Nava* 
Siikha group, into which he will doubtless eventually find admittance. 


Just as the HAlwa Das claims to be a Kayastha, so the lowly Tiyar adds Dtis 
to his name, and declares that he is connected with the Ht'ilwd DAs, and is in consequence 
liated by that upstart body, which already finds sufficient difficulties in the way of its 
advancement without being saddled with the claims of relationship put forward by the 
still more degraded Tiyars. 

In the same way, the ShAhA or Sunri, who formerly occupied so low a rank that it 
was declared to be better for a man of good caste to be crushed under foot by an 
elephant rather than enter his house, has succeeded in raising himself to a position of 
comparative respectability. Like the DAs, he is now allowed to lake KAyastha girls 
in marriage, and is no longer regarded with the disgust and contempt which he appears 
formerly to have qfKited. The BArui, the Teli, the KAmAr, and numerous other castes 
are all bent on the same object, the improvement of their social position, and although 
their attempts arc steadily resisted by the castes above them, they succeed Jby slow 
degrees in obliterating various small points of distinction, and* will perhaps in the 
course of time attain the positions to which they aspire. 

Another characteristic of this general caste upheaval is the way in which the 
different castes are abandoning their old designations and are inventing new titles for 
themselves. Thus, the ChandAl insists on calling himself ‘Namasudra’, the Teli 
' Pal ’, the BArui ‘ LatAbAidya the Dhobi ‘ Suklabdidya ’, the GArwAl ‘ GandapAl 
and so with many others. 


^I. Coupled with all this caste jealousy and striving after social aggrandisement, there 

IS far less fixity of c^ste restrictions than in Bengal. The division of the better castes into 

r n Some few BrAhmans and KAyasthas describe themselves 

I ) t a , &o., or as Dakshin RArhi, and Uttar RAhri, but these expressions metu) 
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Cute in the Brahmaputra Valley. 


nothing to them and Intermarriage between the different sub-castes is freely Caste, Tribe, 

. permitted. There is no Kulinism, and very little attention is 
Absence bf caate restriction. . , , 1 I .r. 

, paid to the rules of exogamy, based on the Guttra system, 

and inculcated in the Shastras. It is true that most of the Brdhmans claim to 
belong to one or other of the eponymous sections founded by the ten Munis, but they by 
no means invariably observe the prohibition in regard to marriage which the 
distinctions thus made involve elsewhere. The same remarks apply to the Baidyas and 
Kayasthas. They have their Gutfras, but they do not observe them as a bar to mar- 
riage between persons bearing the same family name. 

Another striking illustration of the general laxity regarding caste restrictions 
is to be found in the freedom with which intermarriages take place between the different 
castes. A girl who becomes the wife of a man of a lower caste is of course degraded to 
his level, but no social penalty attaches to the parents of the girl, nor is public opinion 
very strongly opposed to the practice. 

382. The profession castes are not found in the Brahmaputra Valley. There is no 

Ktlyastha, Baidya, or Nava-Sukha; their place is taken by 
the Kaliti. I have said in dealing with that caste that 

the reason appears to be that the early Aryan immigration into Assam took place 
before the present system of caste differentiation in Bengal had been evolved, and that the 
superior numbers of the aborigines around them caused the.se immigrants to sink any 
differences which may have existed amongst them when they entered the province. The 
Brahmaputra Valley never formed part of Bengal, and its isolation, together with the 
influence of Buddhism, would tend to check any tendency towards the formation of 
new castes. Within comparatively recent times, however, a tendency towards the 
formation of functional castes is apparent. The Mukhi is said to be a Koch degraded 
for burning lime, and the Hlrfi a Chandsll who took to pottery. The number of 
instances in which occupation has resulted in the formation of entirely separate castes 
like the above is very small, but there are numerous castes in which functional subdivisions 
have been formed. Thus, among.st the Kalitds we find Kumdr Kalitas, or potters, 
who arc looked on as somewhat degraded, and with whom other members of the 
caste will not intermarry. So also there are Nat Kalitds, or Kalitds who have taken 
to dancing, Bez Kalitds, or barbers, and so on. Amongst the Kdchdris may be 
mentioned the Sonowals, or gold workers, the Thengdls, or silver workers, and the Mahang 
Koch, or Kdchdri, whose business it formerly was to extract salt from the springs near the 
Naga Hills boundary. These functional groups were rapidly detaching themselves from 
the parent caste or tribe in the time of the Ahom kings, and although our appearance in 
the province has in some cases resulted in the disappearance of the characteristic occupa- 
tions, the distinctions are still well marked, and the different groups are still more or less 
endogamous. 

There is the same laxity amongst the different castes in regard to the rules of 
exogamy and intermarriage as has been noticed in the Surma Valley. In fact, as 
r^ards the former, not only is , the Guttra not observed as a basis for exogamy, but 
it is not even known. There is no such thing as a Guttra amongst the castes of the 
•Brahmaputra Valley. 

383. I have already spoken of the position occupied by converts in the chapter 

dealing with the religions of the people, and it is needless to 
repeat what has there been stated. It will Suffice to say that 

when dominant tribes like the Koch, Manipuri, and Kdchdri of Khaspur have 
accepted Hiryduism, they have been admitted to be Kshettriyas by the debased 
Brdhmans who ministered to them, while subject tribes have had to enter the 
Hfodu system at the bottom of the social scale, and have been induced to put 


Casta of converts. 


; VOIn t. 


. 0 N 
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Caste, Tribe, themselves under the protection of Goseins, not so much by bribes as by the contempt 
with which they are treated by their Hindu neighbours so long as they, hold aloof. 
But though they enter Hinduism at the bottom of the ladder, they graditally climb' 
higher as years go by, and they become more attentive to the Hindu rules regarding 
food and drink. * 


384. Lastly, it may be observed that the Musalmans have their castes, just like 
„ , the Hindus. First, there are the Saiad, Moghal, and 

Pathdn ; then comes the Shekh, a term which in these 
parts is amongst Musalmans, what Koch is amongst Hindus, the title under 
which new converts enrol themselves on embracing the Musalman religion. Below 
these are certain degraded castes, such as the fishermen, the Mdhimals of Sylhet, and 
the DiUiyas of Goalpara. There is also the Johiha, the Musalman weaver, and 
the Dhuniyil, or cotton-carder, the Dhobi, or washerman, and the Ldlbegi, or 
Muhammadan sweeper. 


Caste in Relation to Marriage. 

385. In table D I have shown the distribution by marriage and age of the persons in 
each of the principal castes reduced to a uniform proportion of 10,000 persons of each 
section.* To discuss the figures with any approach to fulness would involve a Idhgthy 
disquisition, for which neither time or space is available. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with noting very briefly some of the main features of the return. 

Taking first the age of girls at marriage, it will be noted that child marriage is most 
Age of giru at nuumg# common amongst the higher Hindu castes, §md least so 

amongst the aboriginal tribes. Out of 10,006 Brdhman 
women 1 14 are childwives under 10 years of age. The corresponding figure for Ganaks 
is no, for Kdyasthas 88, Napits 86, Bdruis 75, Telis 72, and Tdntis 71. Godlds come 
last of the Nava-Sdkha group, with 65. f 

Child-marriage is far less common in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma “ 
Valley. Turning to the castes found chiefly in the first-mentioned tract, it may be noted 
that out of 10,000 Kalitd women, only 23 are married girls whose age is less than 10 
years ; in the case of Kdtanis the corresponding number is 17, of Dorns and Hdris .15, 
Kewats 10, and Borids only 5. 

Amongst tkS aboriginal tribes the number of child-wives is very low. *In the case of 
the Khdmlis and Angdmi and Ao Ndgds, out of every 1 0,000 females less than one girl of 
this age is married ; the figure for Chutiyds is 4, for Ahoms and Khdsis 6, for Mani- 
puris 7, for Semd Ndgds 8, for Mahalids 11, and for Kdchdris and Jaladhds 12 ; with the 
Koches it rises to 16, ancTwith the Hdjongs to 20. 


386. As might have been anticipated, the position of the different castes, &c., 

Preraience of widowhood prevalence of widowhood follows closely on 

already noted in respect of child marriage. The 
largest proportion of widows is amongst the Ganaks, where 3,064 out of every 10,000. 
women are widows. Then come the Kdyasthas with 2,910, Brdhmans with 2,846, Telis 

»' 73 S, GoiWs with .,704, Baidya. .nth .,5.9, and Nipita 

to wlouilydclayth/cLplctlonof **'*®^’^ Involved IKMld 1)i eoftMlt •! 

reliable proportiunate figutt*, ' * compile for the main castes onijao much information u would fttillci to furnldl 

KimUwItnTar Uiat! marrlcdglrls of this age, t;/*, th. Ku«*» With 130 per io.odO iod Ihl 

wnsidcmtlon. and that Ujifigura. would UK»d to be ** **** ^ **** 

w ne mom nearly normal If the nnmber of pvMmt dealt with were onlaiBid. 
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Among the castes of the Brahmaputra Valley the number of widows is far smaller. Caste, Tribe, 
^tatenunt No, i8r, shying the number of widouis every 10,000 Kalitd Women there are 

TJbt ''727 widows ; amongst Kewats the 


number is 1,625, amongst Kdtanis 1,451, 
Dorns 1,373, Koches 1,380, Borius 1,281, and 
Haris 1,263. With the hill tribes the cor- 
responding number is still smaller, and ranges 
from 783 amongst the Gdros to 1,546 
amongst the Angdmi Ndgds. The reason for 
the low figure amongst the Gdros is that the 
husband of a girl has to marry her mother on 
the death of his father-in-law, while the large 
number of widows amongst the Angdmis is explained on page 239 above, where it i.s 
stated that widows who have children are not supposed to remarry, as it is considered to 
be their duty to devote themselves to the bringing up of their children. 


Tribr. 

-* 

Ntimbcr of 
widows per 
10,000 wo> 
men. 

Trihk, 

Numtivr of 
widows per 
10,000 wo- 
men. 

G&ro 

7 «J 

A horn 

1,231 

SemA NAgA 

819 

ChutiyA 

1,259 

RAbhA 

f,o6i 

LhotANAgA 

1 , 37 K 

KhAmti , , 

1,072 

Hdjcing 

1,415 

Singpho 

U07S 

Ao NrigA 

l, 4 .S 9 

KAchArl 

1,099 

Kuki 

l.t«S 

KhdBi 


Aiigrtml NUgA .. 

1,546 

1 Totla 

1,169 
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CHAPTER XI -THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPEE. 


Introductory remarks. 


Difficulties encountered. 


IMPERIAL TABLE XVIL 

Occupatioos. In this, the last chapter of my report, the occupations of the people will be 

discussed. The preparation of the return of occupations 
has been, with the single exception of the caste statistics, the 
most laborious and costly of all the operations connected with the census. Before entering 
on a discussion of the results, it is advisable that I should mention some of the chief 
difficulties with which we had to contend and the way in which they were surmounted. 

388. In the first place, the entries made by the enumerators erred in two directions. 
Usually the occupations entered were very vague, and 
general terms such as ‘ service,’ though forbidden in the 

instructions, were often found in the schedules. Where this error was avoided, the 
enumerators often fell into the opposite one of too great prolixity; and it was not at all 
unusual to find a long string of occupations* entered against the name of an ordinary 
cultivator or a petty shopkeeper. In such cases the first-mentioned occupation was 
usually taken as the chief one, except when persons of low caste hid their distinctive 
caste occupation amongst others which are reputed to be more respectable. When 
this was done, it was generally assumed that the caste occupation was the principal one. 

The next difficulty was due to the fact that the same word is often used to describe 
different occupations in different parts of the province, and sometimes even in the same 
district. t Then, again, the vast number of occupations returned added greatly to the 
difficulty of producing correct results within the limited time allowed and with the very 
unsatisfactory agency which alone was available. This difficulty was rendered greater 
by the fact that on this occasion occupations were tabulated in combination with age, 
and a separate return was prepared of occupations combined with agriculture. I have 
already explained J that in the earlier stages of the work the exact entries found in 
the schedules were recorded by the abstracting and tabulating clerks. A list of all the 
occupations recorded was prepared from the abstraction sheets, and these were then 
classified by me under the heads in the general scheme of classification of occypations 
drawn up by thdT Census Commissioner for India. The classification thus made was 
carried out in the charge totals. This scheme, together with a dictionary of the different 
occupations recorded, has been reprinted in the volume of provincial tables. 

389. I will now describe briefly the general principles governing the arrangement of the 

Principles <M which the clusifica- occupation table. In 1881, only the persons who actually 
tionhM beenbMed. worked at an occupation were shown as following it, but the 

results thus obtained were found to be so unsatisfactory that on this occasion it was 
thought desirable to include under each head, not merely the persons practising an 
occupation, but also all the persons supported by them, in other words, to endeavour to 
secure a correct retura of the total number of persons subsisting by each occupation, 
rather than an inaccurate statement of the number actually following it.^ 

In 1881, an attempt was made to .apply Dr. Farr’s classification of occu- 
pations in England to the very different circumstances obtaining in India, and, as 

CM thTl.nr'l'irl'r' OKir. n«P» when « iwnon tollawed agricultural aa well M nthet pwMthvhi tAkb 

K u »»l, ns well as the chief of the other occupations was mentioned, 
t f,g , hanungo, tnlukdar, chaukidar, iaaradar, dohash, fcc. 
t Supra, page 38. 

nwui.uir«f.p.lnt.utth.t I.imi>.raihu I. India ta MM aqr 
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might have been anticipated, the attempt ended in failure. At the present census, Occupations, 
a new system of classification drawn up with reference to the occupations returned in 
1 88 1 , and better adapted to Indian requirements, was prepared by Mr. Baines, and, 
to convey a clear idea of the principles on which it is based, I cannot do better 
than quote Ifis own words in the circular in which the scheme was communicated to me ; 

The object in view is to group the entries in the census schedules as far as possible in 
accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in general, and at the same time to 
allow room for the designation of special features found only in certain provinces. It is super- 
fluous, therefore, to discuss the classification in use at the census of communities further 
advanced in economic differentiation, or one based simply on the abstract laws of sociological 
science. The classification now published is not altogether scientifically correct, but it will serve 
its purpose if it collects under one head occupations known to be akin to each other, and keeps 
apart others which are but nominally related. 

There are certain classes of occupations in India which require a few general remarks before 
the details of the scheme are reviewed. In the first place, Government service is so comprehensive 
a term in this country that for the purposes of classification it is necessary to restrict its appli- 
cation to»the functions which cannot be dissociated from the main end of administration — protection 
and defence. Thus, special functions undertaken by the Slate in India beyond the primary duties 
above quoted are to be classed, not under the head of Government Se rvice, hut under their special 
designation. Public Instruction will come under Education, and Engineering, Meteorology, 

Agricultural training. Medical practice and Administration under these heads rc'spectively. It 
will be almost impratticablc to effect a complete separation from the general title to which 
objection is raised above, as the combination of these special functions with that of the Military 
or Civil Service of the Crown has beep retained too closely in the schedules to admit of 
discrimination ; but, as far as possible, the principle above enunciated should be rigorously applied. 

It is the same with the service of Local and Municipal bodies, where only persons actually engaged 
in administration should be entered under those titles. Engineers and Road Overseers or 
Supervisors, Sanitary Inspectors or Surveyors, Schoolmasters and Vaccinators, all have their 
special groups, irrespective of the source from which their salary is drawn. If the extent to which 
the functions of the State are in India exercised beyond the limits of protection be in question, the 
best source of information will be the periodical lists published by Government of its employes, 
rather than a census return. 

A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the very large one of what 
have been called Village-Industries,*' one great characteristic of which is that the same person 
both makes and sells. Amongst the most important of these come the brasssmith, blacksmith, 
cotton-weaver, potter, tanner, carpenter, and the like, representing with their fellows the bulk of the 
artisan class throughout the country. Owing to the extension of towns, it is misleading to group 
such occupations under what would be otherwise an obviously suitable title, and some artisans 
indeed may have totally changed the character of the occupation on emigrating from the simple 
community to which they originally ministered. It has, therefore, been thought advisable to 
make ncr difference in the classification between those who make and those who sell special 
goods, though in the subdivisional groups there is room for the general dealer, the commercial 
agent, and other middlemen, and also for that class of dealers known by a special name in each 
province {gd'ndhi^ chilhar, kirkul^ parchuran^ which supplies certain articles which are 

almost invariably associated together throughout the country. 

After the above general remarks, the scheme may be taken up in detail. In the first place, 
the aggregate of the various means of livelihood arc divided into the following main classes ; 

A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture and Agriculture. 

C. —* Personal services. 

D. — ^The preparation and supply of material substances. 

E. — Commerce and the transport of persons, goods, and messages, and the storage of goods. 

F. — .Professions, learned, artistic, and minor. 

G. --rIndefinite occupations, and means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

/ Of .these, the first and fourth are the most complicated, though, making allowances for the 
' tjbfective retorn in certain cases, the former should be nearly freed from all but those who can . 

clmed in it. The fpurth has had to be minutely subdivided lest confusion should arise. 
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Occupaticas. 


Subordinate to tht seven classes come 24 orders, as shown marginally, bracketted according 

to their respective main heads. ^ The first 


Okpkri. 


D. 


I. AdmliilBlntion. 

II. Defence. 

I I I. Forclfin and Fcudalnry 

Stsilf Service. 

IV. Cattlc-breediiiK, fee. 

V. Aj;riciiltiirc. 

VI. Personal <icr\ i(.es. 

VII. Food and drink. 

VIII. Lifilit, firim;,and fnr.'i};e, 
IX, iluiliiingn, 

X. \'ehiclcs and vessels. 

XI. Snj'i'lcintntary rcfjnire* 

meats. 

XII. Textile fnliricB and dress* 


' X in. Metals awl precious stones. 

XIV. (ilass, pottery, and stone 

ware. 

XV. Wood, cane, and leaves. 

XVI. DniKS j;«ms,&c. 

XVU. Leather. 

XVIII. Commerce. 


{ XIX. Tr.'msport and storage, 
XX. I .earned .And .irt istic 
prnfessioos. 

Sports and amusements. 
/ XXII. Complex occupations. 

G. < XXI li. Indefinite „ 

(.XXIV. Independent of work 


r XX. I.c; 
F. I 

(. XXL Spi 


few explain themselves.^ As regards the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh, 
the object the article or service is intended 
for is placed more prominently than the 
material dealt with. On the other hand, 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth, the 
latter is regarded as more characteristic 
of the occupation than the object for which 
the prepared article i.s intended. The 
distinction i.s, of course, conventional only 
and not economic, as in both orders the 
makers and the sellers of an article are combined and it is only in the eighteenth order that 
special mention is made of those who return themselves as exclusively engaged in distribution. 

The classification next passes into sub-orders, and, where still further definition is thought 
necessary, into groups below the sub-orders. Of the latter, there are 77, which are shown, with 
their groups, in Appendix A. In some resp(‘cts they are the most important items of the* scheme, 
and it is possible that, with careful classification, the Imperial tables may be based on them 
leaving detail below groups for supplementary or Provincial returns. At all events, beyond a 
few generally prevalent occupations, it is probable that each province will be best served by 
being given discretion to select under each group the items it considers most typical or otherwise 
important in the constitution of its population. •’ * 

390. The distribution of the total population over the different classes, orders, and 
groups is given in Imperial table XVII. In the first part 
of this tabic, the total number of persons in the province 
by each occupation is shown in conjunction 
with age ; in the second part, their distribution by districts is given without reference 
to age, and in the third the number of persons combining other occupations with 
agriculture, who have been shown in the first two parts of the table under the non- 
agricultural occupations. 

The following statement exhibits the distribution of the people per 1,000 over the 
seven main classes in the province generally, in town and country, and in the three 
principal divisions,— the Surma Valley, the Brahmaputra Valley, and the Hill districts : 


CTa 8^ 


A. — Government 

B. — Pasture and agriculture • 

C. — -Persona! and domestic services ,,, 

Preparation .and supply of material 
substances. 

E. — Commerce ... 

F. — Professions 

••• 

G. — Indefinite occupations 

Total ... 


' * 

Totai. Population. 

Surma 

Vallry, 

Hrahma* 

POTRA 

Valuy. 

Hill 

OiWricti 

Total, 

Town, 

Country. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total, 

1 

849 

131*69 

613 

< 0-53 

5-32 

« 4 *iS 

777-85 

131*02 

790*23 

699-79 

849-51 

823-83 

16-37 

94*31 

14*88 

22*30 

12*4 

6-49 

127-38 

368-88 

122*75 

184*27 

81*95 

S 7 - 8 »! 

i 6'26 

112*54 

14*42 

20*95 

13*23 

6-81 

1910 

73-15 

18*07 

2809 

12-67 

4 -i 8 

34’55 

88*41 

3352 

34*07 

25-18 

86-72 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.006 


/// pcioviia 111 every i,ooo, or nearly tour-hi 
Proportion, in th. pw,taee population, derive their support directly fi 

**“*™“y- agriculture, and 127, or rather more than one-eighth, ft 

Onlv IQ oer thnnena p/eparation and supply of material .substant 

to the coLercial Th'" as belonging to the professional class, and only 

, proportion of persons supported by personal and dhmei 
services is also 16 per ,000. Government employmLt suppIrtS 8 per W 
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391. In the above proportional statement, persons who combine agriculture with Occupations. 

some other non-agricultural occupation 
have been shown under the latter. The 
number of persons in each class who 
combine the occupation under which they 
have been classified with some means of 
livelihood connected with the soil, and the 
proportion which they bear to the total 
strength of the class, are shown in the 
marginal statement. More than a third 
of the persons employed under Govern- 
ment, in commerce, and in the professions 
are also partly dependent for their subsist- 
ence upon agriculture, and the same 
remark is true of nearly half the total number of persons in class D. Out of the total 
population shown as following non-agricultural occupations, no less than 480,740, or 
39 per cent., derive a portion of their sustenance from cultivation. If these be added 
to those already shown under ‘Agriculture’ in the table, the number of persons con- 
nected with the soil rises to 4,692,997. or 86-34 per cent, of the total population. 

Assuming that, on the whole, these persons are supported by agriculture and their other 
occupations in equal^proportions, the former is found to be the means of subsistence of 
8a-2 per cent, of the people. 

. 392. In the case of persons in towns, the proportions change considerably. 368 

Proportion, in towns. Persons per 1 , 000 , or more than a third of the total urban 

population, are engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances. Next come Government servants and their families and persons 
supported by pasture and agriculture, each of which classes constitutes more than 
one-eighth of the total number of the inhabitants of towns. Commerce follows close, with 

1 1 a pen 1,000,^ and then persons of indefinite occupations with 88. The professions come 
last with only 73 per 1,000. 


Occupations combined with agriculture. 
Statement No, 183, showing the number of persons in each 
class who combine the occupation under which they have 
been classifieif with agriculture. 




Total nuin 

1 

1 

1 .. 


Total num* 

lier of per 

Class. 

ber (if per- 
sons in 

each class. 

sons Itij Numtjcr In 

each class 1,000 per- 
rom billed, sons. 


ith agri-i 



culture. 


A.— -Government 

46,144 

*6,653 

360*89 

B.->Patturc and agriculture 

«S,5a5* 

a, 578 

166*05 

C.— Personal services 

88,989 

aR,9i6 

324*94 

U.— Preparation and huppiy of 
m.'itcrial substances. 

6ya,3ra 

335,973 

485*29 

15.— Commerce, transport, and storage 

««i 393 

30,506 

3451a 

P. — Professions 

103,838 

4a, 405 

408*37 

G.— Indefinite and independent 

Total p. 

iS 7,785 

23.709 , 

k6‘25 

1.222.086 

480.740' 1 

30308 


The. urban population being so small, its effect on the general distribution of 
la th. country. Occupations is very slight, and the distribution in the country, 

very slightly from that in the province 

generally, including towns. 

Turning to the distribution in the three main divisions of the province, the 

1-th.th^.auUadlW.lon.oItHe by Government service is 

highest in the hill district*, where the regiments and police 

. battalions form a comparatively large proportion of the 

population, and is next highest in the Surma Valley, where out of a total of 26,568 
persons m this class 18,155 are members of the rural police force and their families. 

^ The proportion of persons whose occupations are purely agricultural is highest in 
Ih^BrRhmaputra Valley, where it amounts to 846 per 1,000. In the hill districts it is 

• Tbii doti not locludo tbt Aguiw lor onUr « Ar-AgrlcuiUro.' 
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Occupations, somewhat lower, owing to the figures for the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where a large 
number of persons were returned as general labourers. It i.s lowest in • the Surma 
Valley, which is the most advanced portion of the province, and in Which the smaller 
number of agriculturists is partly due to a larger number of persons engaged in the 
preparation and supply of material substances, and partly to the fact that many 
cultivators follow also other occupations, and have thus been entered under the 
latter. 

Next to the large proportion of cultivators, the primitive condition of the people 
of this province is best illustrated by the exceptionally small number of persons engaged 
on personal and domestic services. In the hill districts, only 6 persons per i ,000, and irl 
the Brahmaputra Valley only 12 per 1,000, derive their support from this source, while in 
Sylhet and Cachar the ratio only rises to 22 per 1,000. 

The number of persons engaged in the preparation and supply of ' material 
substances is 184 per 1,000 in the Surma Valley; in the Brahmaputra Valley it falls 
to 81, and in the hill districts to 57 per 1,000. 

The commercial and professional classes arc small everywhere, but are better 
represented in Sylhet and Cachar than in the Brahmaputra Valley, and in the latter than 
in the hill districts. 

393. We have hitherto been dealing with the seven broad classes into which the 
occupations of the people have been divided. In the following statement the propor* 
tional strength of the different orders which constitute each class is exhibited : 

Statement No. 184, showing the percentage which the number of persons in each order bears 

to the total strength of the class. 


Class and Order. 

Total. 

Surm.T 

Valley. 

Brahm.a- 
piitra Valley. 

Hill dis. 
tricts. 

Class A.— Government— 




. J' 

Order I.-- Administration 

7893 

9271 

77-20 

26*53 

II. — Defence 

2001 

6-88 

22*69 

0 6790 

,, HI.— Foreign and Feudatory State 

service? 

106 

0*41 

0‘II 

557 

T otcil a*. ••• ••• 

JOO 

too 

too 

too 

Class B.— Pasture and Agr,iculture— 





Order IV. — Live stock ... 

0-37 

0*21 

. 0-35 

ri3 

„ V.— Agriculture 

9963 

99*79 

9965 

98*87 

Total 

too 

too 

too 

too 

Class C.— Personal Service— 





Order VI. — Personal and household services. 

zoo 

100 

100 

0 

too 

Total ... 

too 

too 

too 

1 » -Ca.iF^ 
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Statement No. showing the percentage which the number of persons in each order bears Occupations. 
• to the total strength of the class — continued. 


' Class and Order. 

ToUl. 

Slirm.'i 

Valley. 

Rrahnin- 
piitra Valley. 

Hill dis. 
Iricls. 

Class D. — Preparation and Supply of Material 
Substances— 





Order VII.^Food and drink 

99 • 

5432 

59-28 

4603 

30-57 

„ VIII. — Light, firing, and forage 

• 99 

980 

996 

994 

592 

„ IX. — Buildings 

9 99 

2*11 

1-91 

2*54 

•26 

)i X. — Vehicles and vessels 

• 99 

159 

1*20 

1*82 

6-56 

„ XI. — Supplementary requirements 

9 99 

076 

0*87 

0-44 

>-«3 

„ “ XII. — Textile fabrics and dress 


1172 

10*71 

11*46 

3**31 

„ XIII. — Metals and precious stones 

99 9 

596 

407 

JO ‘59 

4**4 

„ XIV. — Glass, pottery, and stoneware 

999 

434 

2*71 

815 

3-90 

„ XV. — Wood, cane, and leaves, &c. 

999 

820 

822 

7-46 

» 3-55 

„ XVI.— Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. 

990 

0'35 

019 

069 

0*52 

„ XVII. — Leather, horns, bones, and grease... j 

085 

0‘88 

0-88 

0*14 

Total 

... 

100 

100 

1 f 1 

JOO 

1 

JOO 

jl Class E.— Commerce, Transport, Storage— 






1 Order XVIII. — Commerce 

1 


5058 

48*60 

' 53-86 

5008 

,, I ff XIX. — Transport and storage 

• •• 

4942 


46 14 

4992 

/Total ... ... 

• • • 

too 

100 1 

too 

100 j 

Class F.— Professions— 



1 

i 


Order XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

• 99 

9875 

98-94 

9887 

89-72 

„ XXI. — Sports and amusements 

• 99 

125 

I *06 

i -'3 

10-28 j 

Total 

k 

999 

too 

100 

too 

JOO j 

[Plass G.— Indefinite and Independent — 




1 


Order XXIII.— Indefinite ... 

9 99 

5849 

58-20 

3509 

95-05 j 

ft XXIV,— Independent of work ... 

99 9 

4151 

41-80 

64*91 

4-95 • 

.Total 

• •• 

100 

100 

JOO 

too 


,, ; 'r About 79 P®*" of the persons shown in Class A (Government) are supported 
. bgf^^dfidnistrative work ; so per cent, consists of soldiers and their families and only i per 
of persons who are dependent for their livelihood on foreign and feudatory service. 
’ B (Pasture and Agriculture) contains two orders, (a) pasture and (^) agricul* 

latter is by far the larger, and comprises more than 99 per cent, of the 
|\ndmber of persons shown in this class. 

D (Preparation and Supply of Material Substances) more than half the total 
f^iisists of persons whose means of livelihood are connected with the preparation 

Jood and drink. The other large orders in the same class are X 11 (Textile 

abXfV!.' ■ ’ . . 

2 0 
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Occupations, faljrics and dress), VIII (light, firing, andfonage), and XV (wood, cane, &c.). The two 
orders in the comnierci.d class arc very nearly equal in point of numbers. Slightly more 
than 50 per cent, ot the persons in this cl.iss are supported by commerce properly so 
calh.'d, and slightly less tluin 50 per cent, by the transport and storage of g9ods. 

CL,\SS A. - GOVERNMENT. 

394. 1 will now take up the examination of the more detailed items in the table. 

Order I.-Administration. Order I of class A comprises three sub-orders, vis. : 


St ifcnicnf A'tt. /cS’5, shatviug the stroivih 
•"■f cudi item iuditiied in snb-orJcr i. 


I tJH.nrs 
i Utlic e est.ili'islitncnl' 
I M.iu/.id.irs, Nt 

I I’li'ict <iM.ce:s 

I 

j Mes..cit' 4 et j’oiu c 

i Total 


Her ,ind t:inu!\ ; 

1 

.. 1 

t.ro 


WS 


1 

..^.02 i 


*.4V) 

mst.ihles, . . 

7,-00 


16.127 1 


(1) Service of the Imperial and Provincial 

Governments ... ... 16,127 persons. 

(2) Service of local and municipal bodies 616 „ 

(3) Vilkige service ... ... 19,678 „ 

The constitution of sub-order 1 is shown in the 

margin. 'I'he figures require no explanation, except 
that it should be borne in mind, as already '•explained, 
that this class only refers to occupations which ard , 
inseparably connected with the main end of Government, 
vts., protection and defence, and does not include 
persons engaged in public instrucyon, medical practice, 
engineering, &c., who, even when they draw their pay from the State, have been 
shown with their families under the special heads which have been provided for them, 
irrespective of the source from which their income is drawn. 

The same point should be borne in mind in connection with the next sub-order, 
which contains only tlnfse employe.-, of local and munipipal bodies who are actually 
engaged in administration. Roml overseers, vaccinators, schoolmasters, &c., have all* 
bemi .shown elsewhere, under the special heads provided for these occupations. ' / 

Sub-order 3 (village service) contains two items, {a) village headmen and '(i| 
rural police. The former item contains 216 persons, who are nearly all of them memberl 
ot the families of gaonburas in the Brahmaputra Valley. As the gaonbura is ahs 
unpaid village servant, these per.sons, strictly speaking, should not be shown here, but ' 

It seemed better to enter them in this place rather than to relegate them to the ' 
category of ‘ Unspecified and insulficiently described ’ in class G.* It may, I 

think, he assumed that the true means of subsistence of all the persons shiwn 
here is agriculture, f • * . 

The ne.,r ilfm Indulcs the (,imill,..s „f ,he rural police force, and is contribute#, 
to by only four d, str, CIS, Caelw (1,167), Sylhet (16,988), Goalpara (1,436), and titf 
(laro Hills (7 1 ). (here arc no villag,. ch.rukidars in the other districts of the province » 

395 . Order 11 coinprisin the persons belonging ,he regiments and military police ' 

Order Ii.-Dcfence. battalions stationed in the province. 419 persons have 

. 1 . V ■ • j ir " ‘’f^’cers or their dependents, 8,534 under the 

.lead Nnn-commissioned -olficcrs and privates, ’ 223 as followers, and 51 as clerical 
establishments. The total strength of the sub-order is 9,227. ^ J’ 

396. The tot.al number of ,H.sons returned as connoted irith foreign and feudal;:' 

Order III.— Forcijfn and feudatory Of these, 364 were members of 

P«'>’ 'fcrs and their mantris and paorim ': 

M„haratas„f„i,l^ppcrahlfMll;r“"'“ 

1 r. 

♦ Mv order. «cre th«t only tlinae gaonfinra, who were not shown nndcr , .1 ' 

»a.o.crlooked, and uhte XVII. Parte, .hn«, that mam- of tlw nc-aon. ot"' a <k<r 

pumuii. "The mistake wasinot «l»ecove«d in 
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CLASS B.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 


• 2ffl- tf’tal number of persons reiturncd as engaged in connection with live stock Occupations. 

Orfer Iv.-Live stock. ‘ 5 . 525 - Cf these, 15,184 are included in sub-order ‘8— 

• stock breeding and dealing,’ which, again, is divided into 

three groups : 


{a) Horses and horned c.attle (11,829). 
{b) Other draught, &c., animals (1,616). 
(c) Small stock (1,739). 


The main items in group (r/) are cattle owners and dealers (3,031 ) and herdsmen 
(7.956)- The former includes, amongst others, persons who own cattle and let them 
out for ploughing, in return for which they receive a certain quantity of paddy. 'I’his 
method of gaining a livelihood is most common in the Garo Hills, Goalpara, and Kamrup. 
Herdsmen are most numerous in proportion to the total population in Go.alp.ara, Kamrup, 
and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The age table shows that nearly half t he persons 
returned as herdsmen arc between the ages of 5 and 15 ; most of them are doubtless the 
children of cultivators, who are employed by their parents in looking after their cattle 
while grazing. The 'total number of paid herdsmen is probably very small. 

Thd persons in group (b) are all of them elephant catchers and dealers, and out of 

the total number so returned, no less than 955 are found in one district, the Garo Hills, 

where two khedda parties were operating at the time when the census was taken. In 

group (f) are included sheep and goat dealers, goatherds, and pig-breeders and dealers. 

The latter item is by far the m >st numerous, and accounts for 1,232 out of the total 
• * 
strength of the class. The occupation is found chiefly in one district, the Khasi and 

Jaintia Hills, where 1,016 persons have been thus returned, and of this number all but 

one are females. In every census circle in this district several women were shown .i-! 

rearing pigs and selling country spirits, whilst their husb.ands were entered as following 

various agricultural pursuits. 

• 

398. We now come to the largest and most important order in the whole of the scheim-, 
,.«« "“"'‘'y ^culture, »hioh asain i., divided into („nr sub- 

*® , orders, the proportional strength of each of which is shown in 

the statement in the margin. By far the most nume- 
rous sub-order is that of persons having .an inten-st in 
land, f.t’., of Landholders and tenants, who either 
cultivate themselves or sublet toothers. The total 
number of persons in this sub-order is 3,637,617, or 
86 per cent, of the total number of persons in the 
sub-order, and nearly 67 per cent, of the entire 
population of the province. The strength of the 
various items included in the sub-order is noted iq 
statement No. 187. More than two-thirds of the 

total number of persons thus connected with the land 

^r^vCUased as land-occupants, that is to say, are the actual proprietors of the soil, 

202 


Statement Nu. i86^ showing the propur. 
tional strength of each of the sub-orders 
in order * V — ^Agriculture.' 
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Occupations, or hold it on leases direct from Government. The number of tenants is extremely 

small in most districts. No less than of the 

total number were censused in the permanently-settled* 
district of Sylhet, and 60,824 in Goalpara, the greater 
part of which is also permanently settled. Else- 
where, tenants arconly numerous in Kamrup ( 77 )^® 3 )» 
where a great deal of land is held on lakhiraj, 
nisf-khinij^ and other special tenures ; in Cachar 
Plains (43,169), where the tenancy is in many cases 
only nominal, and in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
(44,285), where many persons were returned as culti- 
vating the land of their chiefs. Most of the latter 
were probably in reality land-occupants rather than tenants, but they were described as 
such by the enumerators, and they therefore appear as tenants in the table. It is, 
how'ever, very doubtful whether, as a class, they pay rent or can be ousted from the land 
they occupy. The total number of tenants in the other districts of the province is only 
31,024. '1 his number includes persons who cultivate land on condition of dividing the 

produce (/.c., cultivators on ddhya terms), mortgagees in possession, and also the tenants 
of the holders (d special grants. The explanation of the very smalUniimber of tenants in 
these districts lies, of courst* in the fact that Government is the almost universal landlord, 

'i' 

and leases ihe land direct to the cultivators. 

Out of the 66,026 land-occupants, who do not cultivate themselves, 43,799 are found 
in Sylhet, 6,677 in Cjoalpara, and 8, 108 in Kamrup. Non-cultivating tenants are numerous 
only in Sylhet, where 4,463 were enumerated out of 5,340, the total number. I may 
note that the return shows an excess of females amongst both land-occupants and 
tenants who sublet their land, and this shows that the true landlord class is even smalls 
than would appear from the figures, which it is thus evident are swollen by the inclusion 
of widows and other females, who sublet their lands, not from choice, but because they ,1 
have no male relatives to cultivate on their behalf. 


Statement No, 187^ showing ihe strength of 
each iteht in sub-order 10. 
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399. Agricultural labourers number only 35,497, or -84 per cent, of the total agricul* 

Agricuitur.! labourers. population. They are divided into farm servants, or 

permanent employe's and Held labourers or temporary hands. 
Males predominate ahiong the former, and females among the latter, the* reason- being 
that women, although seldom employed permanently, arc hired in large numbers at the 
time of transplanting the paddy seedlings, and again when the crop is being retfped. 

400. We now come to the tea industry, which is the means of support of 449,2.48 

persons, or over 10 per cent, of the total agri*cultural com- 
munity, and over 8 per cent of the entire population of the 
pro\ ince. 1 he different classtis of persons employed are 
noted in the margin. The total number here shown does 
not quite; agree with the number of persons shown in 
vincial table VI 1 as living on tea gardens (454,829) bei^U^' 
the latter number includes servants, cultivators, and dth^^ 
persons not engaged in the tea industry, but residing 
garden limits. On the other hand, local labourers workht 
on gardens often live in villages outside the 


The tea industry. 

Statement No, i88^ showing the 
strength of the different occupa- 
tions connected with the cultiva- 
tion if tea. 
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40Z. Amongst the growers of other special products, it is only necessary to notice Occupations. 

^ ^ ^ the cultivators of the betel-vine (which is a special industry 

Other special products. ' ‘ . 

• , only in Sylhet, where 9,217 out of 9,540 have been 

returned)* and the cotton growers, who number 68,938, of whom 68,688 were returned 
in the Garo'Hills district. The latter of course almost invariably cultivate rice and 
other crops as well as cotton. 

402. The only persons entered under the sub-order for .agricultural training .and 
, . j supervision are the clerical and other est.abli.shmcnts of land- 

Aancnltural training; and super- ^ 

vision. holders. The total strength of the sub-order is 8,849, 

of this number, 7,127 were censused in Sylhet and 1,443 Goalp.ar.a, the two 
permanently -settled districts. Only 279 were enumerated in the other districts of the 
province. 


Order VI. — Personal and house- 
hold senrices. 


Statement No. t8()^ showing the strength 
o/each sub*order in order Vi. 


CLASS C.— PERSONAL SERVICES. 

403. Personal services have been classified under three sub-orders as noted in the 

margin. Nearly all the persons shown in this class are 
m.aint<aincd by personal domestic services and only 
a very small number by non-domestic services and 
sanitation. The most numerous item in the group is 
that headed in-door scrv.ants (31,758), under which 
are included all the general household servants of the 
native population,! as well as bearers and other 
servants of Europeans whostf precise occupations 
were not sufficiently well defined to enable them to 
be classified under other heads. Next come the 
barbers, who number 22,577, who are most 
numerous in the Sylhet district, which contains 18,576 out of the total number. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper and in the hill districts, there is no recognised barber class, 
' and the few who are returned as practising this occupation arc nearly all foreigners. 
: Waahermen come next with 16,835, and these again are mostly found in Sylhet, 
j'where 14,731 out of the total number were censused. Like the barber, the professional 
washerman is rarely found in the hill districts or in the Brahmaputra V' alley proper. 
Only 2,2 1 3 persons have been returned as belonging to the groom and stable-boy class. 
The true number is doubtless somewhat greater, and the explanation of the small number 
• retufned lies in the fact that in tea gardens many of the grooms arc agreement coolies, 
and have often been returned as such instead of under their special occupation. The 
same explanation accounts also for the small number of persons shown under the head 
' ‘ Watercarriers. ’ 
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^ : The number of persons in the other two sub-orders is very small and requires no 

(iO^mmpnt. 


* the only diitrict In which the Carui ratsfe (of which this la the traditional occupation) is at ail cumerou*. 
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Occupations. CF.ASS D.-*PRK1’AR.\TI0N AND SUPPLY OP MATKRIAL 

SUBSTANCRS. , 

404 The n(‘xt class comprises all persons who make and sell things;. It is divided 

into eleven orders accordin.s{ to the kind of articles 
dealt with, toj., food and drink; light, firing, and 
forage ; buildings ; vehicles and vessels ; supplementary 
requirements ; textile fabrics and dress ; metals ; glass, 
and pottery ; wood and canes ; drugs, dyes, &c., and 
leather. The absolute and proportional strength of 
(vu:h of these orders is shown in statement No. 190. 
By far the largest order is that of persons who prepare 
and sell fof)d and drink, in which arc contained 54*32 
per cent, of the total number of persons in the class. 
Next come persons who make and sell textile* fabrics 
and dress, with 11*73 per cent., light, firing, and 
forage with 9*79 per cent., and persons who work 
in wood and cane with 8*20 per cent. 

The Older comprising persons who.se occupations are connected with the preparation 

Order vii.-Food and drink. ‘'lud supply of food and drink is again subdivided 

into three sub-orders, — animal food ; vegetable food ; 
and drinks, oondiments, and narcotics. Of these, by far the largest is the one in which 

are included persons who prepare and supply animal 
food. This sub-order again, is entirely dependent 
for its great strength on the fishing industry. Out of 
297,044 persons in the sub-order, 201,174 are 
returned as ‘ fisluTmen and fish curers’ and 
79.583 dealers.' 1 am not sure that the 

distinction between fishermen and fish dealers is 
of very much use, as many persons who catch fish 
also sell them, .and 7 nce versd. TaRing th^ two 
items together, the fishing industry supports 280,757 
I hail 94 ptT cent, of the total of the sub-order. 
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The only 


iicler this head are incliided, amongst others, those persons who hire buffaloes and cows 
tor milking purposes during ih,- c.ld weaiher, when not wanted by their owners They 
lake l.irge herds ,0 marshy p|.-u^.s, where the pasture is good, and' stay there during the 
"Oilier months. They s.-ll milk and curds on a large scale, and also prepare ghee. 
\ . n fi.vi p,-rsons are slimvii in the table as ghee preparers and sellers, because thi.s 
occupation is seldom carried on separately in this province; the persons who make ghee, 
are usually aRo milkmen, and have as a rule been returned as such at the census. . ' 
Out of 38,023 persons subsisting by the preparation and supply of vegetal 

Vegetable food. dealers, 3,914 are grain parcbefi' 

and sellers, 3,814 confectioners and sweetmeat 


and 2,399 vegetable sellers 
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The total number of persons in the third sub-order is 41,035, and of these, 2 7,666 arc Occupations. 

^ ^ . . returned as vendors of betel-leaf and areca-nut. Tobacco 

Driokt contiiments, and narcotics. 

• dealers number 2,475, sellers 2,434, opium vendors 

3,375, grocers 1,876, and country spirit distillers, &c., 1,439. 

% 

I should explain that it would be unsafe to place absolute reliance on th(i figures 
under these detailed heads. Very few of them form the exclusive article of salt* of the 
persons returned against them ; they are merely the articles which the enumerators 
happened to mention. An opium vendor, for example, is seldom exclusively devoted 
to the sale of that article. He nearly always sells other articles, such as salt, oil, and grain, 
and merely buys the right to sell opium in order to give his shop an additional attrac- 
tion over the rival dealers in the neighbourhood. Out of 1,439 country spirit distillers, ^ 
no less than 405 are found in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where our excuse system is 
not in force. The number of dealers in foreign wines, &c., is unduly low, because 

most of the persons engaged in this trade deal also in other articles, and have been 

classified according to the latter. 

The next order deals with the occupations relating to light, firing, and forage. 

Order Vlll.— Light, firing, and Its total Strength is 67,842 persons, of whom 56,846 art‘ 

found in the sub-order * Lighting, ’ and the remainder under 
* Fuel and forage.’ The large number of persons in the former sub-order is mainly due 

to rtie fact that oi^-pressers (27,209) are shown h('re, and also persons who deal in sail and 
oil (29,475). The latter only appear in this place for convcnienc'e of classification. 

Nun tel is the recognised native way of describing the commodities dealt in by the general 
village shopkeeper, who, liowever, deals in many articles besides salt and oil. Rice, dal, 
condiments, and sometimes even pi(‘cegoods, are sold by these tradc^smen, who art^ known 
in the Surma Valley as inudisy but who almost invariably answer the question as to what 
they deal in with the words ^ siilt and oil.’ Sometimes, owing to other articles having 
been mentioned, some of these mndis may have been entered under other heads, such as 
grain-dealers, confectioners, &c., but the great majority have been (‘lassified hen^. 

The second sub-order, ‘ Fuel and forage,’ contains only two important items: fire- 
wood and grass-gatherers number 7,686, and charcoal-burners and dealers 2,637. 
latter industry was more important before the introduction of machinery on tea gardens, 
when charcoal was a necessity for drying the tea leaf, but now that mac'hinery is almost 
Invariably used, the demand for this article has fallen off considi?rabl\ . 

•In order MX, Buildings,’ 14,618 persons are shown, of whom 7,870 are classed 

in the sub-order ‘ Building materials’ and 6,748 in the sub- 
order ‘ Artificers in building.’ The first mentioned sub-order 
contams 4,617 persons under the head ‘lame, chunam, and shell burners and sellers, ’ 
which includes persons who prepare lime for chewing with betel-leaf and arcca-nut, and 
also thosfi engaged in burning the limestone obtained from the quarries on the south 
face of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The same sub-order includes also 2,819 ptT.sons 
returned as thatchers and thatch dealers, of whom 1,657 censused in one district, 

Sylhet. 

In the second sub-order ‘ Artificers in building * the most numerous item is that of 
'Workers on kacha houses, ’ under which 4,210 persons have been returned. Next to 
these may be mentioned 2,153 masons. The number of persons shown under other 
4etailed heads is inconsiderable. 

Order 'X, Vehicles and vessels’ contams 10,994 persons, of whom 555 are in 

sub-order ' 24, Railway plant, ’ 440 in sub-order ' 25^ 

Carts, carriages, &c., ’ and 9,999 in sub-order ‘ 26, Ships 
and boats.’ The persons employed on railway plant are found chiefly in two districts, 


Order IX.— Buildings. 


Older X —Vehicles and yessels. 


♦ Thithead Indwdc# doubtfwUntric*, such as . which might also be applied lo a jjrtwM or other exutc i.hop. 
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Order XI --Supplementary requirements. 

Stiifement No. I(J2, showing the absolute and 
proportional strength of each sub-order 
in order XI. 


Occupations. Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, though a few were also returned in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
where they were doubtless employed on the Cherra-Companyganj line. Subio.rder a6 
contains two heads — one for boat-builders and the other for canoe-diggers, the former 
referring to persons who construct boats of the Bengal type from planks, and the latter to 
those who make dug-outs by hollowing out a single tree. 1 am not satisfied that the 
distinction is of much value. The same vernacular terms are often used for both industries 
indiscriminately, and the best method of gauging the number of persons employed on 
each is to assume that all the persons m.iking boats in the hill districts and the Brahma- 
putra Valley proper are cartoe-diggers, and that those in the Surma Valley and Goalpara 
are boat-builders. 

Order ‘XI, Supplementary requirements’ accounts for 5)^34 persons. Their 

distribution over the different sub-orders is noted 
in the statement in the margin. The only sub-order 
which is at all numerous is that referring to persons 
who make and sell necklaces, beads, &c. .Under 
this head come 1,544 idol makers, of whom 1,468 
were enumerated in Sylhet, 659 lac bangle makers 
and sellers, all of whom are inhabitants of Sylhet, 
and 357 bead-makers and sellers, of whom 133 were 
censused in Sylhet, no in GSalpara, and 69 in 
Kamrup. The 94 sacred thread makers all hjul 
from the Surma Valley. In the Brahmaputra Valley 
the sacred thread of the castes entitled to wear it is 
almost always made by the females of the family 
from cotton grown for the purpose in the home- 
stead, and in no case does the preparation of such 
thread form a distinctive occupation. The wood- 
carvers in sub-order 30 are all natives of Sylhet : 3 
ivory carvers were returned in Kamrup, and i in 
Sibsagar. Under the head ‘ Hukka stem makers 
and sellers’ in the sub-order ‘Toys, curiosities, &c.’ I have included persons who 'make 
and sell the bowl of the hukka from cocoanut shells; and the item ‘ Tabut and Tazia 
makers ’ in the same sub-order similarly includes a few persons who make masks of 
paper stretched on bamboo frames for the village theatricals, which are commonly 
known as bhdonas. * 

Order ‘XII, Textile fabrics and dress’ numbers 81,181 persons. It is divided into 

five sub-orders, as shown in statement No. 193. The, 
sub-order exhibiting persons who make and sell woollen 
articles only contains 289 persons, of whom I76, shown 
as blanket weavers and sellers in Kamrup, are probably 
all Bhutiiis, who bring down roughly woven blankets 
from the hills. Of the 1 ,693 persons shown as subsisting 
by occupations connected with silk, 1,094 are rearers, 
of the silkworm and cocoon gatherers, and of these, 7 1 5 
are found in Sibsagar, 307 in Nowgong and only 73 in- 
other districts. Of 486 silk carders and spinners, 454* 
are inhabitants of the Sibsagar district. These figures- 
by no means represent the total number of persons 
are partly dependent for their livelihood on ^cu|)^ip|(|^ 
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Onler XII.— Textile bbrics and dress. 

Stateinent No, igs* showing the absolute 
and proportional strength of the sub- 
orders in order XII. 
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belonging to this sub-order; they only show those whose main occupation has been 
under this head. The number of persons who add to their other metog of " 
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Order 

itones. 


XIII. — Metals and precious 


Siatentent No, iQ4t showing the strength 
of each sub-order in order XU I, 


by r^ng sLkworms, &c., U very considerable. The sub-order devoted to cotton rw,..:...-. 
lOdustries qotnpnses, amongst others, 5, 198 raw cotton dealers, 13,386 cotton spinners and 
yarn beaters, and 33.643 cotton weavers and sellers. Of the total number of cotton 
dealers. 3.980^ are returned in the Garo Hills. Cotton spinners are most numerous in 
Sylhet, where 9,556 were censused. Cotton weavers are returned in every district but 
chiefly m Sylhet (19,930). Kamrup (6,413). and Darrang (2,559). Both the last mentioned 
occupations are practised almost exclusively by females, and especially by widows • 

Jute is extensively grown in Sylhet andGoalpara, but most of it is exported, and its 
manufacture into rope, gunny, &c., is not very largely carried on in Assam. The total 
strength of the jute industries is 7,863, but of this number 6,123 persons come under the 
head ‘ Fancy work dealers ’, under which are included persons who sell all sorts of fancy 
work, including beads, looking glasses, and other things not made of jute, flax or coir f 
The net makers and sellers (524) shown in this sub-order arc chiefly makers and 
sellers of fishing nets ; the sacking, &c., makers and sellers (295 in number) are 
mostly persons of the KapAli caste, who sew gunny bags. 

The pnncipal detailed heads in sub-order ‘42, Dress ’are tailors and darners, 7 195 
in number, and piece-goods dealers, of whom there are 1 1,093. The latter head includes 
many large traders, who deal in many other articles, e.g., Marwari merchants, who sell also 
brass and bell-metal utensils, spices, grain, &c. 

Ocoupations connocted with metals and precious stones are shown in order XIII 

which is divided into four sub-orders as noted in the 
margin. In all, 41,258 persons have been classed 
m this order, of whom 18,851 are gold and silver 
workers and sellers ; 9,709 are brass, copper, &c., 
workers and sellers ; 264 persons derive their live- 
lihood from occupations connected with tin, and 1 2,434 
from iron, steel, &c. Gold and silver workers form a 
numerous class in nearly every district, and are propor- 
tionately most numerous in Kamrup (3,355), owing to 
jewelry making being a special industry at Barpeta. 

Elsewhere persons returned under this head are petty 
travelling goldsmiths, who make up into bangles, 

. , • , precious metals supplied by their customers, 

in whose houses they almost always work. 

The distnblilion of the persons shown in sub-order 44 over the different detailed 
is not altogether reliable. Most of the persons in this sub-order work in 
•brass, copper, and bell-metal indiscriminately, and the fact that many have been 
entered as working m brass or bell-metal only is probably due to the carelessness 
of the enumerators rather than to the fact that they work exclusively in these metals. 

Of the iron and steel workers and sellers, 11,787 are blacksmiths. They make 
ml sorts of iron implements, &c., but are as a rule very rough workers. A few of 
them are employed on railways and tea gardens and under the Public Works 
Department, but the majority are village blacksmiths. 

. The makers and sellers of glass, pottery, and stoneware arc divided into 

Oidaf XIV— Gi sub-orders, vis,, glass and chinaware (170) and 

M««toaewva. ' earthen and stoneware (29,844). Of the latter, 29,56a 

. , . _ persons are earthen pot makers and sellers, an industry 

Which is found chiefly in Sylhet (11,213), Kamrup (6,741), Sibsagar (2,854), and 

uoalpara (3,755). The head ' Grindstone makers and sellers ’ includes also oersons who 
h^ltoind seH stone cups, mortars, &c. 

«■»! Wt. »,k. W >b. dAwCtait 

. »» la tht vortiMular m • ManiM Dahim* 


SuB'ORUXM. 

• 

Absolute 

itrength. 

Pcffcntage 
to total 

strength of 
order. 

Gold, Bllvor, &c 

18,851 

45*<59 

Ik’asa, copper, and bell-mctal. 

9,7og 

>3*53 

Tln,&c, 

3fl4 

0*64 

Iron and atcoi 

1 >.434 

.10.14 

Total 

~ 41^^258 

100 “* 
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Occupations. Order XV is divided into two sub-orders, timber and wood (32,175), and 

^ ^ cane work, matting, and leaves (24,625). fir the first 

mentioned sub-order, there is some confusion between 
two of the detailed heads, and many persons described by the enumerafors as selling 
timber have been shown as timber dealers, although, strictly speaking, most of them 
are really nothing more than wood cutters. Taking the two items together, this 
occupation is most common in Sylhet (7,271), Goalpara (6,691), the Garo Hills 
(•>992), and Kamrup (1,008). Carpenters (14,103) are more evenly distributed 
over the different districts. The persons shown as coopers and box makers (249) 
are mostly persons engaged in making boxes for packing tea. 

The main detailed occupations in the other sub-orders are mat makers and sellers 
(18,039), basket, &c., weavers (4,862), and bamboo .and cane splitters (1,410). No 
less than 16.371 out of the total number of mat makers are found in Sylhet alone, 
where they make the celebrated situl pah, which is prepared from the outer part 
of the stalk of .an aqueous plant.* The great majority of the basket weavers are 
also found in Sylhet. Sh.allow basketsf for drying the tea leaf^ are w'oven in every 
district, but as this work is a .supplementary occupation of persons whose main 
means of subsistence are derived from other sources, it does not appear to have 
been returned to any great extent .at the census. The leaf-plate makers shown 
in this sub-order prepare their plates from plantain and not from sal leaves, as is 
usual in other parts of India. 

The total number of persons classified in order 'XVI, Drugs, gums, dyes, kc.p is 
Order XVI.— Drugs, gums, dyes, 2,398) of whom 1,404 s^rc found In the sub-order 

&c 

‘ Gums, wax, and similar forest produce, ’ and 994 under 

Drugs, dyes, pigments, &c. Ihe chief item in the first mentioned sub-order are rubber 

collectors and sellers, of whom there are 917. These arc the men who tap rubber trees, 

or who bring down rubber from the hills beyond the Inner Line. They are Mostly 

residents of Dattang and Lakhimpur, 484 having been enumerated in the former and 330 

in the latter district. The collection and nf 1-,.- ic • x- t 

v-vii^).iiuu ana sale ot lac is the main occupation of 379 

persons, most of whom are found in Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong. 

The 70 persons returned under the head ‘Chemists and druggists ’ in the next 
sub-order arc all either vendors of quack medicines, or of the country drugs used by 
indigenous medical practitioners, kabirajes, baids, &c. The persons shown as magento 
sellers are the vendors of the root of the majdti tree, from which a red dye is extractwL 
Amongst the 833 perfume preparers and sellers’ may be mentioned the sellers of agdf 
wood, which is collected in the southern part of the Sylhet district, and sold in the fonn 
of chips, from which a kind of attar is said to be extracted. 

In order XVII, 5,871 persons have been enumerated. Of these, 4,112 are 

Onisr xvii.— Leather, horns, sellers, and 1,730 are boot, shoe, and ^ 

Ri^hers and sellers. Out of the total flumW of ; 

and curriers, no less than 2,955 were enumerated in the Sylhet district. ■ 


* Known In Uit vornacular ai murfa. 


t Called isianUt 
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. CLASS E.— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, STORAGE. 


Order XVI 11. — Commerce. 

Statement No. 105, showing the absolute and propor- 
tional strength of each sub-order in order XVIII. 


Sl'R-ORIiKR. 

Ab'iolutc 

strength. 

Pcrccnt.'igc to 
total of order. 

Monc/i &c., dealers 

10,007 

aa*38 

Genernl mcrchandlNC .. 

4,096 

g‘l6 

Dealing unspecified .. .. 1 

aH,au<i 

6 V08 

Middlemen, &c. 

i, 40.1 

S-38 

Total 

44.711 1 

100 


405. The first order to be mentioned in this class is order ‘XVIII, Commerce, ’ Occupations. 

under which 44,7 1 1 persons arc included. The 
order is sub-divided into four sub-orders, the 
absolute and proportional strength of each 
of which is shown in the marginal state- 
ment. Professional money lenders are very 
rare in Assam. The ryots, as a rule, 
are in very comfortable circumstances and 
seldom borrow money except when they 
have to sustain some unusual expenditure 
such as a marriage ceremony, &c. When 
this is the case, they usu.ally borrow from a 
well-to-do fellow villager, and very seldom resort to professional money lenders. This 
statement is corroborated by the return showing the number of persons who combine 

other occupations with agriculture, from which 
it appears that out of 9,801 persons returned 
under this head, 6,705 are also .igricul- 
turists. There is besides an excess of 
women amongst persons returned as money 
lenders, which tends to show that the occu- 
pation is often entered against widows, who 
subsist on the interest of small loans lent 
out of the savings left them by their deceased husbands. Out of the total number of 
money lenders, 7,902 are found in the Surma Valley, i,793 ir> the Brahmaputra Valley, 

4 nd 106 in the hill districts. In the Brahmaputra Valley, 1,211 are found in Kamrup 
alone, and only 582 in the five other districts of the valley. 


Statement No. ig 6 , giving details of money lenders. 


M«>ncy lenders. 

Surtna 

Valley. 

llrahma- 

putra 

Valley. 

Hilldis. 

tricts. 

Total. 

Number combined ^Mlh 
agriculture 

Others .. 

.S.913 

1,989 

79 J 

1,001 

1 06 

6,705 

2.006 

Total <• 

7.002 

1,703 1 

106 

aeof 


It is the practice of Marwari traders on the Nowgong chapori and elsewhere 
to give advances to ryots at the time when their revenue falls due, on condition 
that they cultivate mustard, and supply it at a certain rate, e.g., a maund for 
every rupee lent. The total number of money lenders returned in Nowgong 
being only 713, it seems probable that these Marwaris have been shown under 
some other branch of their many-sided forms of trade. 

• 

I have included under the head ‘ money lenders ’ persons who were returned as 
paddy lenders, who are said to lend paddy at seasons of the year when it is scarce, 
on conditiorf of receiving back a larger quantity after the harvest has been gathered. 
The Sylhet isarddar, or money lender on landed security, has also been classified 
under this head. 

The other heads in this order require very little explanation. But I may 
* hote that I have shown under the gerfferal head (shopkeeper’s clerks), &c. (3,786), 
only those clerks whose master’s occupation was altogether unspecified, or whose 
occupation required no special knowledge. 

Amongst the pedlars and hawkers (3,106) may be mentioned the persons who 

^llravel about §ylhet in boats and sell all sorts of mudis siorts, — ^grain, salt, oil, &c., the 

or petty pedlars of the Brahmaputra Valley, and the people who travel from 
^^^et to market, selling looking glasses and other small articles of the sort. Some 
traders hsTve also been classified under this head. 


^ P2 
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Occupations. The persons engaged on transport and storage arc divided into five sub«orders 

9 

the strength of each of which is noted in Statement' 
No. 197. There are only 815 persons engaged 

on railways,* most of whom are found in ^he Lakhim- 
pur district. 

In sub-order ‘ 59, Road the most important 
items arc cart owners and drivers (4,158), palki 
owners and bearers (7,879, to which number Sylhet 
contributes 7,409 and Goalpara 323), and elephant 
owners, drivers, &c. (3,401). 

Sub-order ‘60, Water’ contains in all 20,028 
persons. To this number, owners of vessels, &c., and their clerical staff contribute 
2 ) 37 ^» steamer officers,! mariners, firemen, &c., 1,606, boat and bargemen IS',817, and 
plots 229. 

Under the sub-order ‘ Mess.ages’, the Post Office accounts for 3,088 persons and 
the Telegraph Department for 393. Under ‘ Storage and weighing ’ 3,532 persqns are 
shown, of whom 2,51 1 are porters and 591 are weighmen. These occupations require 
no comment. 


Ofdw XIX.-— TfEflsport ftnd storag^e. 

Statement No. /p7, showing the absolute 
and proportional strength of the 
tub^orders in order XIX. 


Sc Dour DR R. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
rrder. 

Railway 

«»S 

1-87 

Road , , 

I5|S3<$ 

36 '23 

Water 

90,028 

43-85 

McMages 

3i48i 

7*97 

Storage and 

weighing 

. 1 »Sia 

808 

Total 

43.682 

100 ^ 


CLASS F.-PROFESSIONS. 

406. The first order in class F comprises nine sub-orders, the strength of each 
Order xx.-Lo«rn«d and «rtl8tic professions. of which is shown in the margin. The first 

Statement No. I g8, showing the actual and propor- find most numerous is that Containing pcfsons 
tional strength of each sub-order in order XX. i rvi i* i - ^ r 

whose livelihood is derived from religious • 

offices. The most important item in this 
sub-order is No. 293, Priests, ministers, mis- 
sionaries, &c., who number in all 59,860, nodess 
than 41,481 being found in Sylhqt alonfe. The 
great majority of the persons shown under 
this head are Hindu Goseins, priests, 8&c,, but the 
item includes also Musalman Maulvis, Christian 
missionaries, and Buddhist PJioongyis ; it 
includes also a few of the diviners or sooth- 
sayers, who take the place of priests amongst 
the aboriginal tribes, but as the priestly office seldom forms the principal occupation of any 
one amongst these tribes, the number so returned is comparatively small. Catechists,. 
&c., number 1.2 13, and exorcists and hail-averters, 49. The latter include not only the 

t The ic.conober«.my..,ta.,erf,he working .bur of p.„g„ph ,6. «« *4. .be. M th. ■ 

number (i,8o6), 1,151 are maica aged 15 and over. Allowing for deduction! owlnir to nonwnrki 

.1 JT.trinirr”':;*""'"'”' ““ - 

or , ,00 ckar that the working Mar molt ray OMrljr appiMlnM* t* ' 

’ * 

The occupation table cannot be used to teat my eatimate of the conetitutlon of the h • a. 

, wnauiuiion of the floating population ceniuaed In boatL bectuie tha IglUr 

many pemoni who were neither boatmen thown under this head nor traveller- thfir 1. . . 

... waveijen, that li to say, it included many fiihttmen who wom 

their trade at the time, and who have been ctaiaified In tbeoccupatlon uble under clan D, order VlI.etttHirter ifr ^ 


SVBwORDIR* 

Actual 

Dtrength, 

Percentage 
to total of 
order. 

Religion 

08,649 

Os’oo 

Educ.ition .. ,, 

7 ,Si 8 

7'33 

titcralure 

1.388 

1 35 

_ 

Law .. -r. 

3 , 8 as 

373 

Medicine 

9 ,a 55 

9*03 

Engineering and turveying .. 

3 | 09 i 

3*01 

Other Kicncc! ,, ,, 

1,617 

1-58 

Pictorial artg &c. ,, ,, 

# *05 

0*10 

Mueic^ acting, and dancing .. 

9,090 

887 

Total 

102.588 

100 
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exorcists of the hill tribes, who have in only a few cases returned themselves as such, Occupations, 
•but also* Hindu;, who profess to be able to bring on or prevent rain by repeating 
certain mantras. Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, &c., contribute 4,548 
to the total *of the sub-order. Amongst their number are a few inmates of Vaishnava 
sattras in Kamrup and Sibsagar, and also some Musalman fakirs ; but the bulk of 
the persons here shown are Hindu religious mendicants, most of whom are Baishnabs, 
and are found principally in Sylhet (3,189). The last detailed head in the sub-order 
(' Church, burial ground, &c., services,’) includes the chaukiddrs of Christian cemeteries, 
the persons who preside at Hindu cremation ceremonies, and persons who recruit pilgrims 
for Mecca or for Jugganath. 

The sub-order devoted to educational pursuits requires no explanation. Almost the 
whole of the persons in this sub-order come under one head , ‘ Principals, teachers, &c.,’ who 
number, 'with their families, 7,247. The head includes teachers of all sorts and conditions, 
from the pandit of the primary pdths&la to the head master of the zila high school, the 
teaqher of Arabic in Musalman maktabst and of Sanscrit Hindu tols. 

Only 1,388 persons are shown as supported by ‘ Literature, ’ and of this number, no 
less than 1,338 are public scribes and copyists, i.e., the village writers who draw up bonds 
for their illiterate neighbours, write letters for them, and perform other similar offices, for 
which a knowledge of the rudiments of reading and writing is required. Only 1 3 males over 
15 years of age are described as authors, journalists, and ballad makers, and only 7 as 
private secretaries and clerks. 

Amongst persons who derive their livelihood from the law are 1,263 barristers, 
advocates, and pleaders (nearly all of whom are of the pleader class) 1,121 law agents, 
mukhtears, &c., 732 articled clerks and lawyers’ clerks, 237 stamp vendors, and 471 
petition writers. The small number of the persons last mentioned is due to an 
ambiguity in their description in the schedules, which has resulted in some of them 
being classed under other heads, i.e., that of public scribes. 

The profession of medicine affords support to 9,255 persons, amongst whom are 
shown 100 practitioners by diploma, 5,848 native practitioners and others, and 2,121 
hospital* assistants, &c. Here also, the ambiguity of the vernacular terms used has 
probably led to some misdescription, with the result that some few diplomaed practition- 
ers have been relegated to other categories. I have included under ‘ Practitioners 
'without diploma, several Musalmans who were returned as circumcisers by profession, 
while under ' Midwifery ’ come a few women who were described as ' navel string cutters ’ 

by the enumerators. 

# 

Engineering and surveying furnish the means of subsistence to only 3,091 persons 
of whom 2,01 8 are amins and munsariras of the cadastral survey party and mandals. 

Under ‘Other sciences, ’ the oidy detailed head of importance is that in which are 
shown astrologers, horoscope casters, and genealogists. The astrologers are of course 
Ganaks or Dalbajnas, and so also are most of the horoscope casters, who are 
often also image-makersi &c.. The genealogists are the Ghataks who arrange marriages, 

tius occupatibn is far less important than in Bengal, and ma^ match makers in Assam 
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Occupations, have but a very slight knowledge of the genealogy of their clients, a knowledge which in 
Bengal is held to be absolutely indispensable. Pictorial art is represented * by only ' 
105 persons, of whom 84 are shown as painters and 21 as photographers. Music, 
acting, and dancing, on the other hand appear as the occupation of 9,090 persons ; 
7, 759 of these are shown as players and 1,275 as actors, singers, and dancers. Under 
these heads are shown the native drummers, or Dhulis, and the Jatrawalas. Regular 
bands and stage players arc practically unknown in this province. 

Under ‘ Sports and amusements ’ only 1,300 persons are shown. Of these, 884 are 

‘ Shikaris ’ (including catchers of tortoises and crocodiles), 
80 are exhibitors of trained animals, 63 are story and ballad 
reciters, 99 are conjurers and fortune-tellers, and 154 are tumblers, acrobats, &c. The 
number of persons returned under other heads in this order is insignificant. 


Order XXI.— Sports and amuse- 
ments. 


Order XXI 1 1 —Indefinite. 

StaUfnent No. igp, shovitftg the strength of each 
sub-order in order XX/Il, 


Sun-UKliKR. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage j 
to total of 
order. j 

Unekillcd labour 

106,380 

96*86 1 

Undefined.. 

3 , 4 ^« 

3*14 j 

Total 

100,837 

100 1 


CLASS G.— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT. 

407. Class G contains two orders, vis., order ‘XXIII, Indefinite’, and order 

‘XXIV, Independent of .work’. The, first 
mentioned is further sub-divided into two sub- 
orders as noted in the margin. Under ‘unskilled 
labour’ the largest item is ‘general labour’ 
(69,048) under which head no less than 34,821 
persons have been shown in the Khasi Hills alone. 
Most of these are probably porters who carry loads 
between Cherrapunji and Theriaghat and elsewhere, 
but who will also undertake any other work for which sufficient remuneration is offered. 
16,539 persons were enumerated under the same head in Sylhet, 3,751 in Cachar, and 
2,943 in Goalpara. The number of general labourers in other districts is very small. 
The next item to be mentioned is that of rice pounders and buskers, who number 
23,943. This occupation is usually carried on by the women of the family, and- nearly^ 
three fourths of the total number of persons so returned are females. 

The second sub-order contains 1,146 thieves, gamblers, and prostitutes, 1,425 
persons whose occupations were not returned or were insufficiently described, and 880 
who were shown simply as Sependents. The first-mentioned detailed he^d is mainly 
composed of prostitutes. A few persons were returned as thieves and released con- 
victs, and a few were also stated to be gamblers by profession, while in Sylhet one or two 
men were entered as professional bridegrooms. The raison ditre of this means 
of subsistence is happily fast passing away, but the occupation may nevertheless^ 
be described as a curious illustration of the influence of fiction in Hindu society. 
Amongst the better class of Hindus, descendants of the slaves of former times still 
remain in the family as hereditary servants, and such of them as are females are some- ' . 
times treated as concubines by their masters, to whom they often bear children. As this/; 
state of things, if undisguised, would not be tolerated in their society, it i*s the 
for the master of such females to pay some man of the class which I have dwe 
as professional brideg^poms, to marry the girl. After the marriage* the brid^ 
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retires with the woman once, and then leaves her. The fiction is that any child that Occupations. 
• may be ’born subsequently is the offspring of this de jure husband, and the real father 
thus escapes the social obloquy which he would otherwise incur. I aip told that one 
of these pfofessional bridegrooms will marry in the course of his lifetime as many 
as fifty to a hundred girls. 

The last order contains persons who are independent of work, and these are further 


Order XXIV. — Independent of work. 


divided into two sub-order.s, vis., ‘property and alms ’ (74,543), 
and ‘ supported at the public charge’ (3,405). Amongst 


the former mendicants largely predominate. They number in all 73,664, of whom 


30,984 are in Sylhet, 20,534 in Kamrup, and 8,260 in Goalpara. In the other districts 


of the province the number of beggars is comparatively small. 


The number of female beggars largely exceeds that of males — a result which 
* is largely due to the number of the former being swollen by homeless widows. It must 
not, however, be supposed that all the persons shown here are beggars pure and 
simple. No less than 4,903 out of the total number are returned as combining mendi- 
cancy with some agricultural means of livelihood, while many others are simply landless 
labourers, who work for their fellow villagers, and are remunerated not by money wages^ 
but by food. The number of real beggars who live by mendicancy and nothing else 
is extremely small. 


2,038 persons are returned as pensioners, vis., 1,288 for civil and 750 for military 
services. Inmates of asylums, &c., number 137, under-trial prisoners 139, civil prisoners 
4, and convicts, &c., 1,087. 
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APPENDIX A. 


EXTRACTS FROM DISTRICT REPORTS. 


Cachar. — Extracts from the Report of Major If. St. P. Maxwell. I.S.C., Cachar 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar : 

The village lists from the census tables of i88i were copied out in the office, and made over Preparation of 
to the police, who were directed to proceed to the spot and correct the lists in accordance with the 
present state of things. If a village was found to contain rnor(' than Go houses, they were 
directed to have It divided into two or more blocks containing 6o houses ('ach, and to make the 
boundaries of each such block, as far as possible, coincide! with a chaukidar’s beat, and note 
against each the names of literate persons living therein. They wer(‘ directed also to group 
these villages into circles, each containing about 500 houses, and to nominate a supe rvisor 
for each circle. * Th(‘y were particularly warned to see that no village 

ixru * same village included in more than one block. 

When the lists thus prepared w(T(! received back in th(‘ office, they were carefully 
compared with the mauzadari papers of the revenue office, and the blocks and circles recast 
m accordance with their respective g('ographical position in th(! revenue survey maps of the 
district. In this stage of the work the charge superintendents wctc appointed to whom 
these corrected lists were sent to be checked once more on the spot. Hi'fore the formation 
of the^charges the pglice were the only agency employed in verifying and testing. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that since the last census a revenue survey was complet(‘d, 
and very good maps an! available. * Th(! punjis of the hill tribes are all 

recorded in the tahsil khanasamari li.sts. In compiling this list every year, it is the duty 
of the tahsil, officer to enquire into the present wluTeabouts of any person or family that 
has moved since the last list was made. Hence it is improbable that the hill pe ople could 
establish a new^ village within our boundaries without being detected. The punjis that 
are situated within the limits of tea grants, and are not includ(‘d in the khanasamari lists, were 
censused by the agency of the garden authorities along with the population of their e.states. 

^ ^ 


It may be mentioned here that the chaukidar's beat as existing in tlic village was found too 
large and irregular in most cases, \vhich may be due to the Indiscriminate manner in which they 
were originally formed. It would have been most convenient if each census block coincided with 
a chaukidar's beat ; but in many instances thi! latter had to be subdivided, and hence in some 
blocks the census officers got every assistance from the village chaukidar, whereas in others they 
were without his assistance, and it was with reluctance that a high caste enumerator carried his 
own light and pot of red ink with him on the night of the final census. 

As has been remarked above, the exc ellent maps available were a great help in preparing the 
village lists. The people themselves also appear to be v(‘ry familiar with the boundaries of their 
village.s, or rather mauza, which in this district means the village itstdf and the land attached to it. 

Our census officers were as follows : 

16 charge superintendents. | 73 supervisors. 

714 enumerators. 

I confiidcr we were fortunate in the number and standing of census officers we succeeded 
in appointing. ♦ There were only 5 charge superintendents in 1881, whereas this year 

we had 16, exclusive of the subdivisions, cantonments, tea gardens. North laishai Hills, &c., &c., 
which cannot properly be called charges. I found the pargana a very convenient basis in forming 
charges. 

. * * * 


Maps, 


CcnBui oflicert. 


In the case of some charges we were able to appoint a second 
superintendent. 




♦ 


person to assist the charge 

♦ 


^ The charge superintendents were appointed on the 17th of September Parwanas to 
supervisors and enumerators were issued mostly in October and November. These subordinate 
omcers were mostly nominated by the police at the time of their testing. * Additional 

enumerators for boat population, &c., were appointed only towards the time of the final census as 
they had no preliminary enumeration to carry out. ’ * 

♦ ^ . 


The average size of our block was 497 houses. Perhaps our blocks were in some cases too si»eo£bioch 
large, but this was only because it was impossible for local reasons to group the houses otherwise. 

The prescribed number of 6o houses appears to me a ,, satisfactory size of a block, and I sec no 
' reason fof suggesting an increase or decrease. 1 may mention that the chaukidar's beat 
.Icainded on 'the block of the last census was found to be too large in most cases. It Iiad to be 
fdbdivided. . 

♦ « , Hi 
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Cachar. 

Houiie number 
Ing. 


Instruction of 
enumcratura. 


Preliminary 

record. 


Testing. 


MNlakea and 
diilicultles. 


The house numbering was commenced on 5th October 1890, and completed about 15th 
November 1890. ★ * * 

The extent to which the numbering of houses was testi'd by the charge superintendents and 
sU|)ervisors cannot bt? reported in exact figures oAving to th(‘ fact that no Acact figures were 
received from. them. Subsequent results showed, however, that the numlx'ring was highly accurate. 
Even isolate d houses situated in out-of-the-way place s and in jungles weTe found to have been 
properly numbered. In a f< w of the Kurope'ans' bungalows in the station errors wire discovered 
in the’ numbering of benist s in the servants’ quarters, but the y were re clitie’d. 

The instruct ie)n of enumerators was mainly carric’d out by the charge superintendents, who, 
as I have remarked above’, were all oflie e rs under Goveriirm nt, and not likely to have much difficulty 
in mastering the rules. Each superintende nt anel supervisor was presided with the Code of Census 
Rule’S. We also distribute e! about i,e)oo le)ejsc sche dule's for instructiem purposes. Our charges 
being numerous, they were consequently small. Our superinte ndents were; able therefore to 
personally instruct e very single enumerator and to personally test some of the entries in each book,, 
and ge neral^ to test a veTy large percentage of tlie' entrie’s for all their houses. Charge 
superintendents and supervisors near the station of Silchar could and did come frequently to 
th(! eutclu ry, and obtained information on points of doubt. For the purpose of instructing more 
distant charges, the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Henniker, made tours to every part of the district 
having given prtwious notice in each case to th<‘ cliargi* superintendent to assemble his 
subordinate census officers. Instructions were given by means of loosi’ schedules. 

The date pn'seribed for the commencement of Llu' pre liminary record was 15th January, but 
there were many enumerators who faih'd to .start on the due date. 

JK SK :<£ 

The preliminary record on gardens did not of course commence on the 15th January. The 
preliminary record was not absolutely comph’te all over the district, including gardens, until a few 
days before the final census, but the main bulk was over by the e nd of January. 

* 'K >(« 

I give below a table showing, as far as possible, the exact figures of Ijic testing donc^by the 
charge superintendents and supervisors: 


Statement of testing done in the Sadt^ subdivision. 


Numlur of blocks \ isitod by 

Number of hou<'cs \ iMtctl by 

Number of cnlrics vcrlhod by 

Siii'crc isoffl. 

Sul'crinlcntlcnlH, 

Superv liors.. 

Supcnulunilonts. 

Superv IsiOTM, 

Siipcrnitcndcnts. 

C62 

! i 

10 

CO 

1 1 

i 1 

20,293 

8,054 

87,016 

33,826 


I have said above that I do not set a very high value on the work of the .supervisors, but I 
think the <diarge superint^’iidonts did very good work in this respec t. As to the accuracy of the 
enumc'rators themselves, I believe th.it very few peoph*, indeed, were absolutely omitted. I tested 
and the Assistant Com mission (t tested, and Ave very ran’ly found that a new name had to be 
inserted unli ss the person had neAvly come to the house. I indeed discoverc’d one Naga village 
Avhere the men concealed themselves from the enurm’rator, OAvingto tlie fear that their names were 
required to b(! entered in a list of coolies for the Lush.ai expedition. I personally explained to’the 
villagers the reason for a census, and the names Avere duly given in ; but this Avas exceptional The 
great difficulty Avas to make the enumerators fill up tlu’ columns of the schedule correctly, and in 
some cases to make^hem fill them up at all. The old difficulty about columns 4 and 5 cropped up 
again and again. Changs wanU-d to be enumi’rated ;is Namasudras. Thi'y said Chang was only 
applied to them as a term of abuse; and all the loAver class Hindus tried to raise themselves in the 
social status. 

♦ * ♦ 

Wherever I Avent, some pedple, both Hindu and Musalman, seemed to have an idea that columns 
4 and 5 AVi’re to be a sort of permanent settlement of their social status. * * 

One Brahmin supervisor objected to setting his signature to books wherein low caste people 
had arrogated a higher title to themselves. 

♦ * :|c 

Column 1 1 (Occupation) caused a good deal of trouble. The ruh* is rather long, with the result 
that a lazy enumerator does not take the trouble to read it all through where in doubt what to enteris 

j|« * * 

Few people could give correct information regarding the subdivision of castes. 

>|c • * 

The Kai.sthas here do not distinguish themselves by class names ; but owing to the example 
given in the specimen schedule, all the Kaisthas called themseves cither Uttar Rari or Daksnin 
Rari. * As no important information will be collected from what is 

obtainable in this column, as in mo.st cases the information supplied is incorrect, it will be 
advisable to give it up altogether in future. • In that case much discontent in the enumerated and 1 
discord between them and the enumerators, which was apparent, would be avoided. 

♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Age in column 7 was also a difficulty. As the enumerated, in the majority q| cases, could nofr 

supply any reliable information^ the enumerators had to use their own discretion ; and 3 
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the age was fixed by a reference' to the earthquake of 1869 and tlte floods of 1883. The 
extremely old people referred to the assassination of the last Raja of Caehar. 

, Coluiprt 8, though quite plain, must have had some errors, specially in respt'ct of widowers. 
The lazy enumerators did not take the trouble to ask the person who said he was married as to 
whether his wife was dead or alive. 

♦ t * 

As regards filling in column 10, ignorance in geography stood in the way. There w^as no 
difficulty regarding column 9. 

♦ * * 

By the Chief Commissione^^s Circular No. 280-83G., dated the 14th January 1891, Government 
offices were closed on 25th, 26th, and 27th except for urgent and important busiiurss. This se t free 
a large number of ch'rks and others who could b(', and were, list'd for census work on the 26th. 
A clerk and a peon were sent to each charge superintendent with instructions to help him in 
every way, more specially in the duty ot visiting as many blocks as possible to set' if the 
enumerators w'ere actually at work. Thret' clerks with peons w^ere detaik'd to enumerate travellers 
on the principal roads leading out of Silchar. This was in addition to such other arrangements 
as charge supt'rintendents had made for travellers in their respet tive charges. 

I was at Sonai Bazar on the night of the 26th. The yVssistant Commissioner was at Silchar. 
The Assistant Const'rvator was on census duty at Ilailakandi subdivision. All charge superin- 
tendents were on their ( harges on that night. One clerk was sent with the patrolling boat that 
was to start from Silchar down stream. 

• * :ic He 

All the red ink entries were t(’sted by the supervisors, and to a ci'rtain exb'nt by the superin- 
tendents on the next morning. The enumerators in no case were found to neglect their dutii^s. 

♦ He 

*The superintendents took a good deal of care in the correct preparation of abstracts of block.s 
and circles under their ( harge, and the instructions given in paragrapfi 5 of Circular No. 19, dated 
the 26th December 18^0, w('re stric tly adhc'red to. 

The district totals were tc'lographed to the' Provincial Superintendent on the 13th March 1891, 

* , ♦ * 

The census of tea gardens in Caehar w'as important for the reason that Caehar has the biggest 
garden population of any district in the Province!. 

. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

From one point of view, the number of tea gardens makes thei'ensus of the' district easier and 
more likely to be accurate ; but, on the othc'r hand, they involve great addii ional labour. Thus, taking 
our population at roughly three lakhs, about one-third of that, one lakh, consists of garden population. 
Wc were, therefore, saved the labour of appointing ce nsus officc'rs for about a lakh of population ; 
{he managers and tlieir clerks wc're the supervisors and enumerators ready to hand. Kach manager 
accurately knows the boundaries of his estate and very nearly the exact population without 
counting. There is therefore! much more certainty of accuracy in the ( numeration. But, again, 
the work in connection w ith gardens is N cry great. We n'ceived from the Provincial Supc'rin- 
tendent copies of the letter of appointment to managers and instructions on i8th November. They 
were dc.spatched on 28th Novc'inber 1890. Managers were informed that, whcrevc'r possible, an 
assistant commissioner or extra assi.stant commissioner w^ould visit the garden and give assistance; 
but in this district, wdth its enormous number of gardens, it was impossible for the Assistant 
Corrtinissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner <0 visit more than a very small proportion. There 
was no assistant commissioner at Ilailakandi. There was no district superintendent of police. 
Mr. Pitlar, Assistant Commissioner, deputed to Caehar during December for garden inspection, 
gave instructions about census at (’ach garden he visited ; but at that time few if any gardens had 
received the forms, after rcc(’ipt of which the principal work begins. There was some delay 
in supplying gardens with forms. Many managers seem to have awaited further instruc tions 
, before indenting for forms. Of thos(! that indented, many did not state the number of houses, or 
they stated the number of houses agd blocks, but did not state how many houses there were in 
each block — an important point, as the schedules w^ere bound up in books. Thus, if a garden 
has 200 houses, 3 books of 60 schedules and i of 24 .should Ix' sufficient ; but if the 200 houses 
are divided into blocks of, say, 25, 82, and 93, the calculalion is totally upset, the books 
must be supplied differently. The work ccmld be more conveniently undertaken if loose schedules 
instead of bound books were supplied. The loose sh(*ets might afterwards be bound together 
in respect of every block formed in a garden. 

He ♦ * 

^ With a view to arrive at a correct calculation, well-instructed clerks from the office wore sent 
* round all the gardens which delayed to report the number of houses and blocks. They were 
directed to assist the garden enumerators in numbering the house's and to explain the rules 
for filling in the schedules. These men were deputed again to the backw’ard gardens after the 
preliminary record was completed, and they devoted their time in sifting the errors in the entries. 

He • He ' 

A list of all the mooring ghats in the district was prepared with the assistance of the charge 
ftttperintendents. These were formed into s('parate blocks and included in their respective circles. 

I In each important ghat where a large number of boats is moored for the night, a separate enumerator 
. devoted solely to this work was employed. Measures were adopted to enumerate moving boats 
fr<Hn Mynadhar to Natwanpur in the Barak river by patrolling boats. As part of the river lies 
^Ijlttweett and Caehar, an arrangement was made with the Deputy Commissioner, 
c%Uje^ imder wbicD the boats going down the stream from ^Badarpur, where the disUict ends. 


Caehar, 


Final rentut. 


fenftni of left 
garden*. 
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were enumerated by the offic<Ts of Sylhet, and those coming up the stream from Natwanpur, where 

tho district bcijins, were enumerated here. 

♦ ♦ He * . . 

The enumeration of the population in the forest trac’ts and reserves >n as entrusted to the 
Forest Department, which was in a position to know' from tho permit register tlic number of 
persons that could be found in partic ular loc'alitic'S in thi! forests on thi^ night vf the census. 
Foresters and forc'st guards who ('an read and write w'cre depub'd with instructions to reach their 
destination on or before the 25th Fc'bruary. 

♦ ♦ * 

Attitude of the Increase in the assessment of land revenue in the next s(‘ttlement^was considered as a very 
people. reasonable motive, for the care that w’as dc'voted to tlie work. The labouring population made 

certain that impressment fc^r the Liishai expedition was conneett'd W'ith the census. 

In the census of 1881 only sub-inspectors and head constables of police* were generally 
appointed as charge superintendents ; but on the pn'sent occasion (‘xtra assistant c ommissioners, 
sub-deputy collectors, and tahsildars were c'ngaged to carry on I Ik* work, and the care and 
attention given to the work raised suspicions in the minds of the people. Extra Assistant 
CommissioiK’r Babu Jagat Chandra Das, when explaining the motive of the census and assuring 
the people in his charge, was requesh'd to assign the reason why such a respectable officer as 
himself was dejiuted to such petty work unless Government intended to have the enquiry made 
carefully with the object of finding data for a future* assessment. 

The suspicion nenvherc' interfert*d, howcw'cr, with the work, w'hich w'as carried on without 
the least obstruction on anybody’s part. Some people objertf'd at first to give* a reply as to 
whether their wives were dc'ad or alive, and said that tlu'y did not understand the object of the 
query ; but when the matter was properly e xplained, lin y supplied the reijuisite information. 

The intelligent and the educated understood the object, and eiilighteiK'd their neighbours 
to a certain extent, the result of whic.h was that the wild re ports whic h found credence in the 
census of 1881 were nc'it circulated on the present occasion. 

The Ccn*u« Act. Tlicrc' w’ere six prosecutions under section 10 of the Census Act, all of which had ultimately to 
be wdthdraw'U ow ing t(.) the fact that the explanation submitted by the delincjuents proved satisfactory. 

jjs He He 

The provisions of the Ac t, a.s far as this distric t is concerru'd, we re siifTicient. 

From the great c are clevotc'd to the preparation of the* village lists and the constant scrutiny 
held on the spot in testing the preliminary work of the c’numc'rators, therc^ is (wery reasem to hope 
that the rc-sult of the census was highly accurate. Everywhere the superintendents visited the 
houses lying within their charges, and some of thc'm ac companied the enume rators and personally 
superintended the putting up of the numbers. * The cxc'c:llent survey 

maps, copies of which w^ere furnished to the supervisors, were of grc'at help in secniring the 
correctness of the result. The demarcatc*d mauza houndarirs above all vvctc of great service, ?.s 
they wTre easily recognised on the spot, and prevented errors in the inclusion or exclusion of a 
house in or from a particular block. 

He He He 

Supply of forinn. TIio supply of fomis vvas a difficulty. The original estimates framed on the figures given 
roughly by the police* proved below the mark. Fresh indents had to be made* a few' days before the 
preliminary c ensus began. 

Demands from the gardc*ns which had delayed to report tin* number of houses and blocks had 
to bc^ mc-t at the last momc*nt. lucn in the station of Silchar the lirst indent w’as found inadeejuate 
when the actual numbering of houses was comph'te. 

* He ^ ^ 

From the comjftcncement to the finish the census opi'rations in this district w’cre under the 
personal supervision of Mr. F, C. llcr.niker. Assistant Commissioner, w ho worked with great industry 
and intelligence. Much assistance in the saclr subdivision was received from Babus Jagsit Chandra 
Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Dakshina Charan Sen, Sub-Deputy Collector, Har Kishor 
Gupta, Vice-Chairinan of the Silchar Municipality, and Inspector of Police* Babu Pyari Chand. 
In the subdivision of Hailakai^Ji, Babu Nritya Gopal Chatterji, subdivisional officer, and Maulavi 
Muhammad Hamid worked efficiently, and rec'(*ivecl assistance from Mr. Young, Assistant Conservator 
of Forc.sts, and also from the sub-inspector of police. The census of the North Cachrir subdivision 
was entirely in the hands of Mr. Baker, subdivisional officer, who took much interest in the duty. 


Sylhet. 


People in 
forc%t». 


Pfepar.*ition 
village llvlM. 


SyXhti.— Extracts from the Report of Mr. J. L. Herald^ c,s.^ Offg. Deputy 
Commissioner of Sylhet 

The rough li.sts of villages were prepared in office from the following: 

(1) Last census. * 

(2) Chaukidari registers. 

(3) Chaukidars called to furnish all paras in their beats. 

(4) Thdkbast maps. 

(5) Supervisors asked to make rough maps of their circles, showing all villages. 


t Thli report relates to the census in the South Sylhet tubdlvlilon, where Mr. Herald 
Separate reports were furnished for each subdlvisloti, but are not printed for want of space. 


was subdivisional ofliccr the tlmt oUha ceB|aii 
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I took the tables given in the last census reports, and made a new allotment of the villages Sylhct* 
into circles, splitting up all the former circles that seemed too large into two, three, or four new 
• circles. \ l/ifj was to give each supervisor an area on the average of 7^ miles, not much more or less. 

Lists taken fnom last census were sent to the local police and to the supervisors for correc- 
tion. The office clerks were dcputi^d to the spot to test and vcTify. The subclivisional officer 
and the Extra Assistant Commissioner w’ent personally to the ground. 

Sc’veral 'tillages were found no longt^r in existence as regards containing any houses. 

Several villages were found to be merely paras of another village, and both contained 
within the same ring-fence and not capable of exact separation. 

SevtTal villages were found to consist of several distinct collections of houses, each 
collection b(?ing distinct from the other and with well-defined separate boundaries, each coller- 
tion, besides, bearing a distinct local name and of sufficient importance in itself to form a distinct 
village in the popular English sense of the word. By the operation of these* cause's a vt’ry con- 
siderable alteration in the village lists of the previous and this census ( preliminary lists) has 
been made. 

* ♦ * 

^ The fact that every collection of houses in the subdivision, with the possible exception of 
the hill portions, pays towards the maint(*nance of a chaukidar rc‘nder(‘d it very improbable that 
any but a few extr(*mely outlying houses should be excluded from the list of villages. Strict 
search was made through the polic e for all such houses. Th(^ circles were also so arranged that 
no portion of the subdivision was left out from any circle, d'lu* supervisors and enumerators 
gave boundaries to each circle and block, which were identified on the map and on the spot. 

With regard to hill tracts, the area is small and well known. Ev<‘ry hillman is connected with a 
punjiy in which he spends a portion of the* yvur. All punjis within British territory help to 
support a chaukidar, and each householder is recorded in the cluukidari list. 

* ♦ ★ * 

Ilaors are large* open spaces within determined boundaries. They have been allotted in 
small portions among supervisors and enum('rators, who have noted each hut as erected during the 
cold season. The probability of omission is exceedingly small. 

Tht! subdivisional register and ( ircle lists were practically completed in their present form 
by the 15th Dec'embcr. They received slight alterations up till the end of January as regards 
the number of houses in <'ach block. 

SK »|C 9(e 

The word Willage^ caused some considerable amount of difficulty. I found given me as ncfmition of 
village — 

• (i) a tract of land containing not a single hou.se ; 

{2) an e.xtent of country of perhaps 10 or 15 square miles containing clusters of 
houses, each cluster half a miU? apart from its neighbour; 

(3) of land, some inhabited, some not, scattered over an extensive tract of country with 

other * villages^ between. 

Somewhere an inhabited plot would be entirely surrounded by another tillage* with no 
dividing .space between to mark off which village any particular house belonged to (in this 
meaning ot the word ‘village^), and so on. I took as a village a well-defined collection of 
hou*ses lying more or less compactly together and separated by some well-d(*fined natural boundary 
from any other houses. I included with the village its hamlets, or paraSy as Sen paray Mali 
paray though they might be some distan(*e away, if tht* distance did not seem gre at t'nough 
to justify giving each hamlet [para) a distinct number. 

The charge superintendents were appointtMl by the Deputy Commissioner. They consisted 
of the Ejftra Assistant Commissioner, who had under him as inspectors for Maulvi Bazar thana 
and Rajnagar outpost, the sub-inspec tor of schools and the police officers of Maulvi Bazar and 
Rajnagar and the hospital assistant of Fanchgaon ; the Inspector of Police, who had under him as 
inspectors for II ingajia thana, the sub-inspector and head constable of Hingajia and native doctor, 

Rabir Bazar 'dispensary ; the sub-inspector of Maulvi Bazar thana for Matigani outspo.st, who 
had under him as inspectors head constable, Matiganj, native doctor, Matiganj dispensary ; the 
head constable of Kamalganj for Kamalganj outpost, who had under him as inspector native 
doctor, Kamalganj dispensary. 

The tea gardens I kept in my own charge. The number of supervisors was 182 and of 
enumerators 1,488. 

^ ♦ * 4e 

Forty-three supervisors and 241 enumerators had worked during the census of 1881. 

Supervisors were generally appointed in the first fortnight of September. Enumerators Appointment of 
were generally all appointed before the ist October, and charge superintendents were appointed 
in the last w^eek of July. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The average number of houses per block was about 54*5. 

• ♦ ♦ • Ha 

I found very little obstruction to the appointment of the principal residents as supevisors. In 
fact, the villagers assisted me in the matter by directing my attention to the best man available, lest 
a mai of low class^should have been set over them. 
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Sylhet. 


Groat difficulty \v;\r. oxperionced in some portions of lh(‘ district in obtaining enumerators, and 
the majority, in fact, of the onuniorators arc men of iinporfoct education, and it involved constant 
instruction and watching from first to last to s(‘o that thi y wore abh' to carry out the .directions. 

He * * • 


I only wish to point out hor(‘ some of the difficulties in taking the census in this district : (l) 
the staff of supervisors and enumerators are people over whom our hold is of the ^slight possible 
doscriplion, not oven tenants of (iovernment lands, as in Assam Valley, much loss gaonburas, &c. ; 
and (2) not one-half ol the enumerators could write with any facility, or had received more than 
the merest rudlnnuits of (‘ducat ion. 

House numlx ring was commenced on the 15th October 1890, and completed, except in special 
cases, by the i’5th Decemlx r itSejo. 

He * * 


JetUT* The work was very carefully tested once by supervisors and nearly always once again by 
a high<‘r olliccT. The percentage of error was almost ;///, very few of the bloc ks showing a single 
mistake'. Every ( hargc’ superintendent is undc'fstoocl to have mot e very siipervisoi; and enumerator 
in person, and instructed him in th<' mannc'i* in which the' schedule' had to be tilled up. Every super- 
visor and every enumerator is understood to ha\e filled up several specimen schedules for approval 
before comme ncing his preliminary n-e'ord. I have* myself (‘xaminc'd and corrected spt\cimcn 
schedules fdled up by 90 percent, of th<‘ supervisors and enumerators of Ilingajia, Kamalganj, 
and Matiganj, and a large* perc enta'gc* of those* in Maulvi Eazar and Rajnagar. By these! means all 
common points of cTrors were* dj teete'el and fully e xplained in se veral vernacular circulars 
issued from the office to all supe rvisors. Eve-n this was not (‘onsielere-d sufficient, and the 
proportion of errors seemed large. Accordingly, the* charge superintendents called upon their 
enumerators to pre'pare* first of all a rough copy oi the sche'duh* bejok for all the houses of their 
blocks, and to submit this to the* suj)e'rvise)r and cluirge! supc'rintcndent before filling up the 
printe*d bcjoks pre^vlde'd. 

* * He 

When I w’ent round tea garde'us, I found almost all the Babns had prepared roughs copies 
(without being asked to do so), and had dc'layt'd filling up the* books until I had passed these 
copies. It is certain that any de gree* of ac curac y that may be* found in the papers of this sub- 
division is largc'ly attributable to the* pcrsist(‘nt writing up of specimen schedules. 

* He ‘ He 


The teaching, in fact, was of minor importance, the practic al tc'sting of vital importance 
tow'ards the* success of the c ensus. 1 he* rough copy of the prc'Iiminary record was commenced 
about the* 1st January; the filling up of printed schedule books was rommence'd soon after the 
^ 5 ^^^ January in a fewv case's, but in most cases not till the first week in Ec'bruary, when charge 
supe'rintenelcnts and supc'rvisors had te-stod the ‘rough copies.’ 

* H? He •' 


I think, afle'r experienc e of this census, it would be advisai)le' to issue* two sc'ts of .schedules. 
First, a book of five' page s, in the a\e'rag<‘ one-eighth of eac h block, which would be filled up for the 
dilferent kinds of persons rcside iit in tlic block. This would be* started on the 1st Nove'inbcr, and 
tested on the spot be fore the e nd e.)f Dcce mbcT. More' instructions, without actual ])ractice in filling 
up the schydule's, is almost useless, fhc' majority of the' r'liume-rators are not of a class accustomed 
to appreciate rules outside the ordinary course* of th<*ir life. The pre'liminary schedule-filling 
would also ensure a longer peTmd of instrue tion- fromthe ist November. Under the present systenf 
they had practically very little instriu^tiejn in filling up schedules before the ist January. ‘ ’ 

* * He , 

1 niun.sifs and seve ral of their clrrk.s, t^e sub-registrar. 

I ublic \\ orks ovPrse'er, and ('ve*ry literate police officer, wc're employe d on the final census night 
Many of them had bce*n sent out two days pr. viously to look into tlm matter. To each deputed 
othcer one or more* circles, or boat bloc ks, were made! ove'r. They were told to rv.ndvr every assist- 
ance, bolh by looking over e*ntrie*s in the books and by going round on the census night. The 
Extra Assistant Cominissionrr w.-nt from MauKi lEizar to Maniimukh, and thence some distance 
nigh? examining the progress made by boat enumerators. This occupied the whole 


Ceotu* of tea 
gardeni. 


5 '. K-yd<.ns in this subdivision. Mr. 

render me 
described 


A • 1 i • iu tut. u-a gciiue ns in tins SUDCllVlSK 

Gho.sh, ^ Extra Assistant ComiTussioncr, was toej busily employed in his ow n chartre to ro 
any assistance. I visited . yerj tea garden in October, November, and Decemb.V and describe, 
the preliminary operations to the managers and principal Balms, getting the latter to fiU ui 
specimen- schedules for my insp. ction. J also left a note giving a detidled description O tS 

K fi * a ^ Y?'' tlK- Iiouse list and marking the houses was suoervised 
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“renSLt oTK'Jzf 

^ ^ :j{ 

veo- ".Lc^ »■ "'s'". 

* * sjc 

^'•mncou. ideas stated l.y any holders of sue), id- as, but I am informed tint 
SxatS " """" ^ something to do with inTrltd ‘‘‘ 

The only, legal procc-edings taken in the subdivision were to bind <lown suoervisors and.. 

enumerators who s..emeddi.sincline.l to do the work to appear at a date aftn thTeei sus ^ ^'‘• 

further action was requ.n-d m their case. They did their work satisfactorily in the interval 
■ assi.rtn^ persons at first raised oppositions to the entry of their names in the list unless an 

the manner they 

^ ^ .Ic 

The provisions of the Act seem ample for all purposes. 

* . * * 

With referenee to the number of people, I hav<' first to state that, owing to the year bein-r one 

D obabX the total r,-.si,lent population of the sub.liviJion is 

n rSi’nc t n "^‘'‘■'“'^‘te the number of absent.-es on 

pilgrimage as tonsiacrably (’xcreding 2,000. 

fh. c^ r n ^ of porsoms residing in houses in 

. the subdivision who wen- aetua ly pn sent in them does not e.vce. .l i per 1,000. Tliere is not the 
same tendency to concealment found probably in some other parts of India. 

* * 

4t»c ^®ft °f tho boats that would be occupii-d during the cold weather in the ordinarv course were 
‘Sns^fiigd?" their own houses during the 

the boatmen censused were either (i) j.ersons belonging to districts 
Other than ^^ylhet (2) persons who were under contract to inahajans or tea gardens, and therefore 

so^that'thl fmT^n ^ boat temporarily. 1 he |,rst description was probably' I he larger proportion, 

SO that the boating population as ccnsusrd dot's not generally pertain to this district. 

popul.it ion censused should be 

weather 10^ to represent the ordinary lloatiiig population in the subdivi.sion during the cold 

* * 5 K 

briefly the corn'ctncss of results as regards information in tlie sche dule 
generally and with refcirence to the instruction and testing ; 

a^'“Tu "f, not be" correct. The sign (v) was frecpiently 

omitted on the fina night, the names being entered in red ink only; reasons-generally. 
forgetfukiess, partly impcrloct instruction; no opportunity for testing after the final 
census. ^ 

Column 2 , Tipperahs and Kukis often returned their religion as Hindu, having incorpo- 
rated many of the Hindu rites with their own original religion. 

Column^.— The sect of religion with regard to all low castes was generally .struck down 
at random. A large proportion of (he enuim rators and the enumerated did not know the 
difference between Vaishnab and Sliakta. 

Column ^.— This column contains, as repeatedly mimtioned, the great source of error 
bven the entry ‘Brahman ’ in many instances is misle.ading. Fur instance, the Mali- 
Brahman or Jugi-Brahman, who is really a Mali or Jugi by caste, omits this small detail 
and enters himself as a Brahman. Among the numerous castes composing the "Sudras" 
there is not a single one correctly and accurately represented. 'I'he tciideney is to 
write down a higher caste. This is by no means confined to thi' consu.s. Registered 
deeds, land revenue receipts, &c., &c., were produced, showing that the claimants had 
been striving (succe.ssfully in many casc.s) to raise their caste. The fact is, Sylhet Hinduism 

IS and no attempt should be made to compare results with such districts as 

nagli or Nuddea. 

Column jr.— The above remarks apply to the subdivision of caste. 

, . C0lM)Mtf,4~NoVemarks. 

^,w.,VOb, Jr; , ■' 
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Goalpars. Column 7. — Age is, as usual, fixed entirely by guess work. For instance— 

10 includes ... ... ... ... 8 to ,14 

15 if ••• ••• ••• ), 

20 ,, ... ••• ... ••• 15 M 3^ 

30 ••• ••• ••• 20 ff 50 

and so on. , 

Column H. — Marriage is generally correctly given, except with tea garden coolies, where 
it only approx imatt's to legal exactness. 

Column g. — Parent tongue was a frequent source of error in tea gardens. Owing to delay 
in receiving a second supply of books and delay on the part of managers in writing up 
the schedules, I was only able to test about half of the entries. Frequent sources of 
error were? with regard to the mother tongue of Chota Nagpur coolies. 

Column 10. — Birth place! and province is gcntTally corn'ctly given except in tea garden 
rc'turns. The knowledge! of Indian geography possessed by tra garden managers and 
Balms is exceedingly limited, and, further, coolies wereoftc'n unable to mention their own zila. 

Column II . — I think a very great amount of care, indeed, was taken over this column. It 
was the column to which every one’s .special attention was direcUd over and over again. It 
is due entirely to the low standard of intelligence' of several supervisors and enumc*.*‘vt?.;;rs 
that any such mistakes as ^cultivator,’ ‘shopkee per,* &c., have crc'pt into the returns. 

41 * * 


Column 12 . — Will be generally correct. In some instances the standard of Mite^ate' will 
be extremely low. 

Column 13 . — Learning in column 12 was sometimes followed by the name of the language 
under instruction in column 13. Owing to the lU'glect of the testing agency such entries 
have not always been corrected. It must not be inferred that such entries as Nagri or 
Arabic are mistakes. It is the case that many Musalmaris in the district can read and 
write a little Arabic or Nagri, but cannot read and write Bengali. 

Column /./.—The heading of this column wa.s somewhat vague, and tht instructions \v^!re not 
always borne in mind. Thus, p(Tsons becoming deaf in old age were sometimes entered as 
such. 

JilSnccmait*^T.f coiisus the point I \yould insist upon would be an earlier start of the work, say, 

operations. in November 1900 instead of April 1901. Tlu' work that was comph tt'd by working at high 
pressure speed on 1st Dt'Ct'mber should have been done during the previous cold weather. 
Another point is that the difficultie s of tlit* previous census might have been explained in detail. 
In other words, a sort of practical guide for census officers might have been compiled from the 
experience of the previous census. 


Prep.ir.it ion 
VllldKV 


Goalpara. — Extracts from the Report of Captain /^ E. Henderson^ l.s.C. 
Off^, Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara: 

As regards the Goalpara subdivision, it would appear from the subdivisional officer's report that 

the rough lists of villagt s were prepared in the subdivisioml nftirp 
all to h.ivc been <loi.c in cnid 4.U. f .. ^ , A V omCC 

Beacon I Ht(9.go, or e\f II I. -//. i. j, 110111 tilt taolos ot tlic lormcr cciisus and the ehaukidari punchayat 

register. The lists were sent out to the police officers in charae of 
thanas for the purpose of being checked by the I2th May 1890. ® 

Mr. Bol.st, District Superintendent of Police, who w.as in charge of the census of the hcad- 
quartttr subdivisioi^rom April to November 1890, reports as follows: * 

“ As soon as It >vas determined to take a census, copies of the annexed form ‘A’ were 
circulated to all police olficcrs in charge of thana.s about the end of May 1890. The work of 
collecting information for th(! said form was done during the worst time of the year * when the 
country was under water and the villages in many parts of the district inaccessible. The police had 
to go the best way thev could jxbout carrying out the instructions in form ‘A’ taking the village 
assessment lists with them, and exercising their local knowU.dgc and by tha Lsistance of 
panchayat members and village chaukidars obtained the required information.” 

♦ jj 


In the hcad<|uarters subdivision, when 1 arrived in November and took over charge I found 
that not a single charge superintendent or supervisor had done any testing. Most supervisors were 
entirely ignorant of the circles assigned to them, about whirh they had not been made to acquire 
any knowledge. * I may therefore say that testing commenced .after 1 had asisumcK. 
charge m November. In October nothing whatever was done nor a single report received nor in* 
the first two weeks of November. Thus, seven valuable weeks were lost It was on mv going Into 
the district in November and finding th.at the block lists were so wrong that the enumerators could 
not work on them, that I issued orders th,at new block lists should be m.ade out wherever it was 

found necessary, so as to cmable the enumerators to send in proper workable blocks for the circle 

list. The agency by which these were finally tested is given below : 


Myself. 

Babu Ram Gopal Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
District Superintendent of Police. 

Charge superintendents, who submitted weekly reports. 
Supervisors, ditto ditto ditto. 
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The last week of the census the whole of the amla of the olFice were pftt on testing work, and GoalpAfE. 
sometime before taking the preliminary record certain clerks were deputed from time to time for 
^the purposf oL testing. 

Testing and verifying was going on all December,, January, and even into February, and circle 
list could not be submitted till middle of February. ♦ From reports, and from 

f >ersonal observation, my conclusion is that the final numbering and block lists are very correct 
ndeed, and I think it would be found very strictly accurate. 

Police officers were supplied by the District Superintendent of F^olice with maps defining the 
boundaries of their respective jurisdictions. In them they were ordered to enter in red ink all new 
villages which were not marked on the map, and to underline in red ink those which were marked 
on the map but had since ceased to exist ; but there was no supervision, and this order was not 
carried out. This, together with the assistance obtained from the local knowledge of panchayat 
members, village chaukidars, and zemindars^ amla^ to all of whom the country is well known, and 
the careful supervision of supervisors and enumerators, secured the inclusion of all pams and 
outlying villages. 

Special orders were also issued to see that no hamlets or hasth on chars ^ &c., escaped enume- 
ration. While checking the police lists, the census officers discovered a few villages and hastis on 
^^cl^rs here and there which had been omitted from the lists, and included them in their proper 
circjc.iT* * No omission was found out on subsequent testing by myself, Babu Ram 

Gopal Khan, subdivisional officer, or by some office clerks especially deputed for that purpose. 

Pam cultivation is largely carried on in the Eastern Duars ; and as the mauzadars and the mandals of 
the duArs, whose interest it was to discover such cultivation, were supervisors and enumerators, all 
pam houses were, I think, included in the census papers of the several mauzas in the duars. 

* ♦ Ht 

The time selected for preparation and testing of list of villages was not suited to the conditions 
of thjs district. Between June and September the whole country remains under water, as in other 


districts in Assam. 


People cannot easily move about at that time of the year. 
» He He He 


In May the charge superintendents were first appointed. The majority of the supervisors Ajppointment^ of 
and enumerators were appointed between the latter part of September and October 1890. 0 

♦ HS He 

No paid enumerator, supervisor, or charge superintendent was appointed. The census 
operation was carried on by unpaid agency, mostly village people and zemindari amla, 

H( He He 

As a general rule, the prescribed size of block is the best that can be thought of. Of course 
^exceptional cases require exceptional treatment, but care should always be taken that the sixty* 
house limit is not exceeded if possible. 

* * H» .♦ 

The definition of a hou.se, as given in paragraph 4 of Circular No. 5 above referred to, is the n^mbef* 

^ best that can be conceived for this district, nay for the Province. It applies exactly to the 
peculiar circumstances of this district. 

He jk H* 

House numbering was tested by charge superintendents to the extent of 50 per cent, on the 
average. An exception was Mr. Mein’s charge. That officer, having been laid up with fever early 
in the season, could not do much testing. This officer became eventually so ill that he had to be 
invalided, leaving the census report of his charge to be written up by his office clerk. 

• ♦ He ♦ 


Charges 

Circles 

Blocks 


as against- 


Charges 

Circles 

Blocks 


review was 

♦ 

divided into— 

Goaipsira. 

DhnbrI. 

Total. 

5 

8 


47 

122 

169 

463 

1,024 

1,487 

• •• 

• •• 

9). 

• te 

• • • 

81 >m 

• •• 

... 

5073 


in x88i. 


Although there has been a substantial increase in the number of charges, circles, and blocks 
at compared with the census of 1881, I believe the list is .susceptible of further expansion. I would 
propose that in future census each outj)ost or police station ahould be formed into a charge. Four 
or nve blocks containing 60 houses in the average into a circle to admit of constant easy 
supervision. 

♦ He ♦ 

In almost all charges of the headquarter subdivision instructions to enumerators to fill in 
schedules were given by the supervisors, who in turn received instructions from their charge 
Superintendents. In some charges the charge superintendents collected enumerators and their 
supervisors at different centres, and gave both verbal and practical in.struction, showing them 
personally how to fill in the schedules. Loose schedules -were also freely used for the purpose. 
Ifistfoctiops were also given by myself when out on tour and by Babu Ram Gopal Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 



Goalpara. 


Testing. 


Final census. 


Boat cenius. 


Markets, 


Travellers. 


Attitude of the 
people. 

/ 
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Supervisors appear to have lx‘en lax in their supervision of the minor particulars, but I was 
glad to find in testing schedules how remarkably accurate ( numerators were in all essential 
particulars. The chief fault 1 had to find with the supervisors was that many of the^iMjd not take# 
the trouble to acquaint thc'mselves with theic circles or look after their enunferators at all. All 
was in most easels left to the enumerators who have done the really essential part of the w'ork 
very well indeed. 

♦ • * 

Th(^ preliminary record was commenced in the h(’ad(iuartcr subdivision on the 1.2th of 
January, and was completed by the beginning of the third wecK of February 1891, We had to wait 
for a fresh supply of books, hence there was some de lay. But in 75 cases out of 100 the books 
were written up before the end of January 1891. ^ 

* * ♦ 

Out of 317,119 entries, 219,286 were tested by supervisors and 7,628 by special supervisors, , 
21,220 by charge superintendents, 7,286 by Babu Ram Gopal Khan, and 19,561 by Mr. Bolst, 
District Superintendent of Police. 

♦ % * 

Ganaks and Changs do not live in this district. The only difficulty experienced was in rcc^.is^^ 
castes of Rajbansis and a class of Muhammadans called ‘ Datias.' In some places the 
Rajbansis returned themselves as * Suryabansis,' in some places as ‘ Vedic,^ and in others as 
Bhanga Kshatriya.” In fact, these men have* no definite ide a of th(‘ir ow'ii castes. Many persons 
contented themselves by returning themselves simply as ‘Rajbansis.’ But every , (discussion 
was avoided in the matter, and persons w^erc recorded as detailed by themselves. 

The Dallas could not state to what class of Musalman they belonged. 

9|C 3|C )K 

I came across a sect who called themselves Mu.salmans, but were neither Shia nor Sunqi, but 
professed to be followers of Solomon. 

* * j|e , ^ 

The final ctmsus w’as succcs.sfully taken. A general ordcT was issued by me beforehand 
requesting persons to keep a light burning near the door of their houses and to remain awake until 
the enumerator had visited them. Orders w'ere al.so issued dir(‘('ting a chaukidar to accompany 
every ('numerator on his round, and, while the enumerator was corre'cting the record of one 
house, to go on and warn the occupants of the house that he will visit next to expedite the work 
of enumeration. 

Babu Ram Gopal Khan personally superintt nded the final record of the Dhubri town and at 
the l>oat ghat; so did Mr. Kennedy in the Goalpara town and at the ghat. Almost all of my clerks 
and subdivisional officers' clerks, the clerks in the offii'es of Executive Engin(^er, Lower Assam 
Division, and Chairman, Local Board, Dhubri, and all available police officers were deputed to different 
localities on the occasion. Babu Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
superintended the record of the coolie depots which are situated in circle No. i of hi.s charge. The 
other charge superintendents worked in the same manner. 

♦ ♦ ♦ *' 

The district total«H were t(!legraphed to the Superintendent of Ccn.sus Operations, Assam, at 

Gauhati and to Census Commissioner for India at Simla on the 13th March. The totals could 
have been furnished three days earlier had the figure's for charge No. IV been received by that 
time. * 1 received Mr, Kennedy's subdivisional totals by tch^gram on the 8th March 1891. 

A general order was issued directing all boatmen to moor at some recognised ghats on the 
afternoon of the :^h Februarv 1891, and not to leave the ghats until they were enumerated. The 
traffic rc'gistrar was also orclercd to cruise round th(! churs in tlie Brahmaputra, and to send all 
boats found moored there to the Dhubri or to the Fakirganj ghat. Patrol stations were selected to' 
count the boats passing up and down the principal rivers of the district. My general order had the 
desired effect. In the Dhubri ghat, which was form(!d into one block, hardly a dozen boats can be 
found in ordinary times, but on the night of the final census there were 206 boats. Babu Ram 
Gopal Khan, who was supervising the enumeration of boats on the night of the 26th February last 
and, I take occasion to observe, did so in a most thoroughly efficient manner, had to split the block 
up into three blocks and to .strengthen the number of enumerators that night by the deputation of 
the enumerators of other blocks who had finished their work, which was light. Special arrangements 
w ere also made for timber depAts. “ 

- A detailed report about the arrangements made for taking the census of boats was submitted 
to you in this office No. 346, datc^d the 24th January 1891, and that arrangement was followed, with 
slight mbdifications as were found absolutely necessary. * V 

Hais frequen^d by the G^os, Singimari, Salmara in the headquarters subdivision, and 
Abherampara and Damra in the Goalpara subdivision bordering on the Garo Hills district were closed 
for the week. The Dhubri bazar was also closed on the 26th February at an early hour so that the 
peoplf^ might return home at sunset that there might not be any difficulty about their enumeration 

rhc‘ arrangements reported in this office letter No. 94, dated the loth January 1801. about the ’ 
enumeration of travellers on roads, carters, &c., were strictly carried out. ^ ^ ^ 

♦ * 

1 he attitude of the people may be termed as suspicious, but in no way obstructive. *1 * • 

‘"ab^o'lutcry iffier^^^^ subdivisional officer describes the attitude of the people % 

♦ ♦ St 
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I take this opportunity to report favourably of the services rendered by* charge superintendent KainfUp. 
Babu Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Extra Assistant Commissioner. This olTiccr worked with 
•untiring ze^l^a^ his charge, and was undoubtedly the most efficient charge superintendent we had, 
though Babus ^anwishvar Sen and Sukhamay (ihosh ran him very close for second honours. I take 
this occasion also to mention that all zemindars have most cheerfully assisted in the census 
work. Their a^nla renderc!d valuable assistance. 


Deputy 


Katnrup. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. G. Gordon^ C.S., ^ffS^ 

Commissioner of Kamrup : 

Rough list of villages were prepared from the lists maintained in the Revenue Department in rrep^yation of 
where. i« nfhn the Hiy office, wliich are accoi ding to the names given and boundaries 
laid down by the revenue survey. In this district, villages have all 
of them distinct boundaries, which may b(‘ ch'arly distinguished on 
the ground, and, where the villages are still inhabited, are known to 
the resiaents.^ In some cases villages have been amalgamated, and two parts are known by the people 
as separate villages ; and this process has been still further continued by the cadastral survey, so that 
three or more divisions are sometimc's found shown under one head. In cadastrally-surveycd tracts 
the names, given by the survey party have been taken, and in other cases, as far as possible, those 
found to have been adopted by the revenue survey; but in both instances the divisions have been 
frequently seen to be unsuited for census purposes. 


Thl» a mistake , 
case, there is a large tract ot jutiglc between two 
vlUagcN, the boundary Is oltcn uncertain. 

//. /.. J. 


This list of villages being split up into twelve divisions, each tahsildar was sent a copy of the 
list of villages within his circle, and he was ordered to have it tested and verified on the ground ; 
and afty so doing he returned it to my office. 

• • * 


In order that no outlying village or pam might escape entry in the lists, special Instructions 
were issued to the tahsildars to include such among the number, and by the assistance of the 
mandals, who are ol course well ac quainted with the position and description of all such placi-.s, they 
inserted a catalogue of these temporary and permanent residences in the list of villages sent them. 

♦ # ♦ 


The only difficulty met with in the work up to this point was caused by the fact that there 
was a very considerable difference in the villages as described in the list when fir.st made up and 
those actually found on the ground. 'I'liis applies more to the less cultivated tracts, where 
changes of residence are frequent and where the nature of the soil affords more advantages to the 
temporary cultivator than the permanent settlers. Where the cadastral maps give the 

^ accurate boundaries and name of a village, there was no difficulty in compiling the register, as the 
mandals, being thoroughly acquainted with the maps, knew exactly within the limits of what village 
any particular pam is situated. Where, however, tln-re has been no cadastral survey, and w here 
the names had often become confused or no longer recognised, some little trouble had to be taken 
to ensure accuracy. 

• • * 

The first thing that struck me very forcibly at the time when the registers of villages were 
being mUde out^was that a large amount of time was wa.stO(l in preparing the list of villages 
from obsolete records and arranging them without knowledge of the loc ality ; and 1 have no 
^ doubt myself that a good deal could be saved by beginning at the other encl, i,e., by letting 
* each tahsil or circle make out a list of village's, grouping them in places where necessary, and 
dividing tliem according to thc! enumeration scheme that would take place afterwards. Thus, 1 
would tell thc tahsildar to make out blocks at once and state how many enumerators would be 
required. He Would take each mandal's circle in turn, and, with reference to the map, question 
him regarding; the villages existent upon thc^ ground, their distance apart, and the probable number 
of houses in each. I did this in Barpeta after the first list of villages had been made out, and found 
that I had to entirely rewrite my list, the one that was already compiled being entirely useless. 

Of course, Barpeta subdivision difTers in many respects from other districts, but I givt^ my opinion 
of the principle upon which I would proceed in such a country and what it may be worth. There 
18 in my opinion no fear of any village being left out. In fact, there is more likelihood of an outlying 
hamlet being omitted when a list of vllages is given in which it does not appear. 

% * ' * • • 

. There were twenty charge superintendents. Of those ton woro tahsildars, one assistant CenBimoffictr*. 
Sijperintendcnt of police, one deputy conservator of forests, one extra assistant commissioner, 

’"one Bub-deputy collector, one police inspector, two sub-inspectors of schools, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Gauhati Municipality, the revenue nazir, and BabuRajani Kanta Bardalai, b.a., clerk in my 
bifree. 

, The number of supervisors was 59. They wore tahsil muharrlrs, a few head mandals, 
bttMtvisor kangngos, thc municipal overseer, Gauhati, the mauzadar of Bellala, and clerks of my 
Besides these there were four supervisors for the houses in the reserved forests. They 
' Sii^erb foresters of the Kamrup district. 

^ . The enumerators were 1,804 in number. They were mandals, school .masters, literate 
end prifUe individuals able and willing to ao the work« 
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Darraog. 


House number^ 
Ing. 


The superintendentl^ and supervisors were appointed on the 20th June, and enumerators from 
5th October. 

♦ ♦ * • 

Half the number of my charge superintendents were tahsildars burdened with the collection 
of land revenue and local rates due on the 15th of December. They seem to have attached more 
weight to the collection of revenue than to the testing of house numbering. Thqy might have 
visited some blocks and seen some houses numbered, but I don't think they kept any record. 

1 am not satisfied with the manner in which my charge superintendents tested the Jiiouse 
numbering. 


tnitructinn 

euumcratori. 


Though the exact number was not reported, I think all the enumerators were instructed fully 
by the superintendents and supervisors. I find that in most cases the supervisors had done very 
good work, writing up themselves the books and thoroughly explaining the rules to the enumerators. 
They work(!d far better than the charge superintendents. 

The preliminary record commenced about the 15th January, and, except in a few cases, was 
completea before the 15th of February. 

♦ 

None of the charge superintendents and supervisors reported the number of corrtwtV6‘ns 
they had made. Babu Kali Ram Chaudhri, Extra Assistant Commissioner, came across 50 
mistakes, almost all of which were very slight. 

Some Ganaks, some of them born of respectable parents of Gauhati, wanted to be returned 
as Brahmans or Bipras in the columns showing castes and subdivisions of castes of Hindus. They 
say that their forefathers were pucca Brahmans, and that as they practised Ganakism, or astrology, 
as a profession, they were designated Ganaks as distinguished from the ordinary Brahmans. 

)|c * 4: 

The Haris wanted to be returned as Brittiah but hritti (^f%) means occupation. 

Their profession as goldsmiths has been shown in the appropriate column, but it could not be 
entered in the columns of castes. ^ 

* ♦ ♦ 

One Chutia complained of being returned as Chutia. He wanted to be called a Kaistha or a 
Kolita ; but as our enumerator knew his parents and had heard of their forefathers, he refused to 
show him as a Kaistha or a Kolita. 

He ^ He 


rinaicensui. By a general order T prohibited the gathering of the people on the final census night, such as 

at marriages, &c., on minor roads. I directed trav(.‘llers and carters to stop in some village after 
nightfall. I directed all people to keep a light burning till our enumerators visited their houses on 
the night. 

Clerks of my office, as well as those of the Commissioner’s, and schoolmasters and pandits, 
who had not already been appointed enumerators or supervisors, were appointed to see that the 
enumerators did their final census efficiently. I myself went out at night, so did Babu Kali 
Ram Chaudhuri, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

★ ♦ % 

Unusual delay took place in telegraphing district totals. 

♦ He He ' 

Jwdctw ^ ^ could not personally go to see the tea gardens, and I could not spare Babu Kali Ram Cjiau- 

dhuri. Extra Assistant Commissioner. I asked Messrs. Copeland and Comber and Babu Raman 
Krisna Biswas, Sub-Deputy Collector, to assist the managers and their enumerators. 

^ ^ ♦ ♦ * 

Boatceniu*. In the case of small rivers our enumerators stayed until 8 p.m. of the 27th February, and the 

enumerators on the Brahmaputra stayed the three nights succeeding the 26th idem. Drying thesd 
three days the enumerators on the Brahmaputra patrolled the river at selected points and 
enumerated the people in all passing boats if they hacf not already been censused elsewhere. 

Bhutias at Darranga and ^ubankhata, as also other persons who wore at those places, were 
censused on the night of the 26th February. No other special arrangements were made for fairs 

♦ He ♦ 

Efwneouf idcat. People attribute deaths from cholera, and other epidemics to the census. ** The^ 

more you count,” say they, the more deaths occur. If you go on counting as you have been 
since i88j, you will have no one left to count in time to come." This erroneous idea is due to the 
fact that kala-azat followed in the heels of the census of 1881. Another idea is that we count the 
people to levy a poll or a head tax. 

♦ HI ♦ • 

■ .V' 

Xi^jAXig.-^Extracts from the Report of Mr, f. D, Anderson, C.S,, Depuif 
Commissioner of Darrang i • 

o' The register and circle lists were prepared before 1 took charge of the Darrangtdistrict ThejS 
^ were compiled from the gaonbiiras' lists in consultation with the mausadars. The general princlm 
was to treat the mauzas as charges, and to place the maiizadars in charge of them as sttperviMM.i'f! 

The lists were tested by mandals in the first place, theh by mau2adars, and 
charge superintendents. In the tahsil, of course, the tahslldarwas matizadar and 
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tendent m one, but in his case the list required very little testing. It was ihthe outlying tracts in DarrSdS'. 
the east of the district, where many scraps and fragments of ^/recultivation lie hid in tall grass jungle 
on the banks cR'S^ars of the Brahmaputra, that the list was most likely to be defective. Subsequently 
evenr, travelling ofJlcer in the di.strict was directed to see whether all houses which he enumerated 
in his travels had been duly counted. I myself found two uncounted pants in the Bisnath 
mauza. Enumeration is rendered very difficult by the scattered patches of cultivation cleared 
in the cold weaflier, and by the enormous proportion of grass jungle in some mauzas. In the Gohpur 
and Kolabari mauzas quite three-fourths of the area must consist of coarse grass jungle. Cold 
weathA* cultivation in a district vvh(‘re land is cheap is necessarily nomadic, a survival of the 
• jhums of more primitive days; and, as is well known, it is difficult to find scattered pams. It will 
be interesting to note whether the researches of census superintendents have led to a larger 
discovery than usual of ‘ concealed cultivation/ If not, either revenue officials or census officers 
must be at fault. If I had thought of it in time, I should have liked to have had all pam entries 
made in red ink, and have made a note of all such entries before sending on the schedules. 

But I was also afraid of infringing the impartiality of the census. It might inspire distrust if I 
used schedules as a clue to concealed cultivation. 

The register and circle lists were completed by July. They were sent back to be revised, and 
njsy^re resubmitted to the Deputy Commissioner on different dates varying from September to 
Decem'c^r. 

* ♦ ♦ 

I think the agency was wonderfully good, considering the enormous area, the scattered Census orticers, 
population, the want of educ’ated men, the backward and primitive police arrangements of this 
valley. In many cases we had to appoint schoolboys, Miris, who could barely re ad or write, and 
the instruction of these in even so simpl(‘ a matter as the census schedule was a difficult matter. 

But finally, and after repeated drillings, the slow-witted Kacharis and Miris turned out the best 
enumerators we had. They were accurate, if stupid, and did just as they were told. Some of the 
better educated enumerators had theories of their own as to caste, religion, and so forth, which no 
amount of patient instruction seemed c apable of removing. 

Th(> numbering of fiouscs was begun on the 15th October, and was completed by the be gin- numiwr. 
ning of January. I think houses should always be numbered ; each house should bear a number 
in a gaonbura's charge. 

* * Jk 

I rode over every road in the sadr subdivision, and scanned every house I passed in vain. Every 
house was numbered at last. In the Gomiri mauza I came upon a Mikir basti^ every house of which 
was unnumbered. 1 assumed a look of infinite displeasure, and asked the headman what he meant by 
going unnumbered whem the rest of Her Majesty’s lieges were! .spending seers of lime in numb(Ting 
themselves. Bring out your drums he cried. Every household had its number written on the end 
of the family drum ! They were forbidden to have any music till after the census was over. And, the 
wbrst of it is, I did not venture to withdraw this very harsh regulation. Tlie puzzled (‘numerator 
(there are no beams in a temporary Mikir house) might have proceeded to brand the head of the 
faniily with his number ! The only really unnumbered houses which I discovered were houses 
•which had obviously been omitted on purpose. One was in a temporarily deserted pam; this I had 
numbered. Three others were haunted houses, which no one would approach by night ; these I left 
out. It would have shown a want of tact to insi.st upon numbering the unquestioned solitary 
abode of a pisacha so terrible that it made a man's face work with fright only to tell me of it. * 

♦ The numbering was very well done indeed. The people were anxious to be numbered. 

Thej^ preserved their numbers with the most touching care. I think all houses should always be 
numbered,^ and that each' gaonbura should always maintain a register of the people in his charge. 

I do not think tl^is would give much trouble. 

* ♦ ♦ 

I personally met and instructed the enumerators in every mauza except thos(^ in charge of the inRtr«cUon 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and the tahsildar. In each case I held a test enumeration, compris- *"“*"''**®^ 
ing as many foreigners as possible and other persons difficult to enumerate. Much the same was 
done by the charge superinUmdents, who also held preliminary enumerations in dilTercnt parts 
of their charges. Some of the Superintendents, e,g.y Babu Uma Charan Banerji, personally 
supervised the enumeration of all villages in which there was likely to be any exceptional 
dimculties, such as coolie bastis^ bazars, &c. I think the preliminary enumeration was about as 
well done and as carefully tested as is possible in the town, tahsil, and Bargaon charges. In the 
more thinly populated parts of the district it was impossible to make sure of such careful supervision. 

But the books of every enumerator were scrutinised, and, as far as possible, were checked on the 

spot. 

♦ sje % 

The preliminai^ record was begun on the 15th January, and finished on the 20th February. nitriiminary 

There were of course many mistakes in columns 2, 3, 4, 5, and ii, and I hardly dare hope 
that these have been entirely eliminated from the schedules as finally submitted. Each enumerator 
had some of his mistakes set right, and so was put on the right road ; but thv. time at our disposal 
hardly sufficed for the complete removal of errors, many of them due to not unjustifiable 
misapprehension. 

Wt encountered many difficulties in filling up the schedules. These were not commonly due 
to difficulties in*classifyin^ 4 ocally-born Assamese. We were not even much perplexed by the hill 
trihesi in dealing with which the specimen form of schedule furnished a sufficient precedent. The 
most aiffidutt people to classify were the tea garden coolies who have taken to cultivation. 

Ifhetl^re many of toose In the district. 1 imagine that in no district in Assam do they bear a larger 
ptopepion imigenous population. The enumerators know little or nothing of these people^ 
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Nowgong. of their castes, language, religion. Many of them profess to speak tongues unknown to myself even 
by name, such as Mundari and Ho and Kheria. An educated enumerator would probably lump these 
under Sonthali, or some such general classification. But the village school pandit is imjch exercised . 
by the occurrence of languages of which he has never so much as heard the nam#s. Mgain, though 
most of such people profess and call themselves Hindus, it is almost impossible to ascertain to what 
sect of Hinduism they belong. Their caste distinctions arc: not less difficult They are commonly 
hybrid races. They h;ive ca.ste names unknown in this part of India. Where an e^garden coolie 
belongs to a despised caste, he sees no difficulty in giving himself a higher rank while in a foreign 
country. Many have been born in Assam, or have been so long absent from their native country 
that they havi! forgotten their caste language. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Final censuK. It was arranged that no one was to go to bed till the enumerator had visited him on the censu.s 

night ; that a light was to be kept burning in each house ; that all bhaonas and other public 
entertainments appointed for the census night were to be postponed. The first two instructions 
were very generally observed. 

* » * 

Every available officer was relieved of his duties on the three days preceding the census night, 
and was appointed to aid the supervising staff. While 1 was enumerating a Kya's shop, 
arrived on an elephant, and said they were going to stay for the night. 1 was about to enumerate 
them when they declared triumphantly that they had betm already counted, and produced a cart 
ticket. On the whole, I think the census was wonderfully well taken, and that few, if any, persons 
escaped counting. • 

» ♦ ♦ 


CcMun o( tea The tea garden census required exceptionally careful .supervision. I visited all the gardens east 
garden*. Bhoreli, and directed the Assistant District Superintendent of Police to follow in my steps in 

January. I had hoped to visit all the gardens in the Tezpur thana in January and February ; but L was 
compelled to be in attendance on the Chlt^f Commissioner during the greater part of February, and 
was compelled to delegate the work of testing most of the Tezpur scheduk's to Lieutenant A. A. 
Howell, Asl^i.stant Commi.ssioner, then recently appointed to this district. Lieutenant Howell took 
much pains, but the result in many cases was extremely disappointing. 

* ♦ * 

Many managers took an intelligent intere.st in the work, but tea garden .schedules as a whole 
will never he properly done unless an inspector of labourer.s is ('specially told off to visit all gardens 
and to check all entrie.s on the spot in company of the manager. 

• « ♦ 

Doatcciitui The river.s were patrolled at all places where boats commonly stop. Between this district 

and Nowgong wc counted all boats, both up and dow n, between Sibsagar and this district and 
Kamrup and this di.strict. Wc counted only boats going one way. We counted fewer boats than 
at the last census, I am told that there arc fewer boats on the river since people have taken to 
using the mail steamers. This .set'ms probable enough, but 1 have not enough local experience 
to support this opinion with much certainty. 

* # * 


Tra>ciiers. Special enumerators were placed at points where many carts pas.s at night, and wore provided 
with cart tickets. Persons in the reserves were counted by the Assistant Conservator of Forests 
and his subordinates. 


♦ * ♦ . 

Erroneous iJc&s. Most superintendents say that there was some speculation as to whether the object of the 
Government was not to enhance the land revenue. , 

One superintKhdcnt found that people of the coolie class, and especially Kacharis, held the 
theory that the object of the census was to ascertain how many coolies were available for transport 
work in the Lushai Hills. 


Mowgong, — Extracts from the Report of Major M. A, Gray, I.S.C,, Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong: 

* « ^ 

Preparation ct Oil receipt of these in.structions Mr. G. E. McLeod, the then Deputy Commissioner, divided 
viuagciiati. the district into 38 circles and 5 charges under the following five officers as charge superin* 
tendents : ^ 


(1) The .senior Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

(2) „ junior ditto • ditto. 

(3) „ District Superintendent of Police or Inspector of Police. 

(4) „ Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

(5) „ Sub-Deputy Collector. 


A subdivisional register was also written up from the last census village tables, and this Wa^ 
hurriedly recast into a circle register without any Wal enquiry or testing as to fts cottedtuisAi 
This mistake was ppinted out by the Provincial Superintendent during his inspection in June,* 
he then made many suggestions regarding the census operations of this district, one of wUcti 
that the census work of the district, which had till then been directly supervised by the 
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Commissioner himself, should be entrusted to some special officer under his general supervision. VtowZOng. 
In accordance with this suggestion, semior Extra Assistant Commissioner Babu Rajmohan Dc was 
• placed in .i armed iate executive charge of the census operations of the district under my general 
supervision, mr. iWcLeod had divided the district into five census charges. This arrangement was 
revised by me, and the district was divided into ten charges and thirty-six circles for the enume- 
ration of all ordinary population. 

★ ♦ ♦ 

Uhe first and the most important work in connection with the census was the preparation of 
. the subdivisional register. 

Extracts from the subdivisional register pre pared from the last census village tables were sent 
to the mauzadars with instructions to make necessary corrections in tlu^m after candul local enquiry 
by adding the names of villages which have been recently formed and by removing those which 
had disappeared since the last cen.sus, and giving, as nearly as possible, the present number of 
houses in each village!, so that the list might n*present exactly the present state of things. 

Such revised and corrected lists were received from the mauzadars, and they were directed 
to make constant enquiries and to bring to notice any further alteration which might be needed 
from time to time eitlu-T on account of omissions or mistakes which might have crept into the list 
ot A. subsequent formation or removal of villages or houses. The revised lists made by them 
were at the sam<^ time sent to the neighbouring mauzadars for being tested locally ; and from these 
lists of villages the subdivisional register for the district was prepared. 

In the portion of the district which has been cadastrafiy surveyed, the cadastral village was 
• taken as the village unit; for the non-cadastral tracts the names of 

Area wai taken riKht.*^//. A. j. all the known villages. Small or large, were given ; but where the 

Area wat not taken wrong - H. L. J. villages Were Small, Several of them were grouped together for the 

purpose of forming a block. 

• * ♦ 

The information supplied by the mauzadars for the subdivisional register was generally very 
correct^ especially tha^ which related to the tracts which were permanently occupica and had fixed 
cultivation. * In mauzas which have pams and fluctuating cultivation frc'quent 

alterations were necessary ; but this wa.s no fault of the mauzadars. ♦ Strict enquiry 

was repeatedly made by mauzadars, supervi.sor kanungos, and by charge superintendents in 
all places wherfe there were pams^ and new pams were discovered till so late as December. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

As soon as the .subdivisional register was prepared, it was re cast into a circle list, and 
the blocks were formed in consultation with the mauzaaars. This circle list, however, underwent 
great alteration on account of the discovery of more houses in the villages than those returned by 
the mauzadars. ♦ The subdivisional register and the circle lists were both completed 

in September. * At the time of the next censu.s, when in all probability most of 

, our mauzadars will have ceased to exist as such and tahsildars will have been probably established 
^ in their stead, a census circle should be a mandaFs circle, and not a mauza as at present, and 
the mandals of the circles should be their supervisors. From the mandal’s circle list a village 
register should be prepared in the following form : 


1 

» 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Name of inauxa. 

Number and name of 
* circle. 

Name of cadastral 
\ llI.'iKe. 

Sub.villageN under 
riidaetral vilIagcN. 

Number of houNcs In each 
tub-village. 

RcmarkN. 

t 







The first three columns of this form should be filled up in the office, and an extract of the portion 
relating to each mandal’s circle should be sent to the mandal in question to fill up the columns 
4 and 5. These extracts should be issued in April, and returned by the mandals through their 
respective supervisor kanungos in May with a certificate from the kanungo that he has personally 
visited the villages and tested the accuracy of the mandals^ entries. 

^ ie ♦ ♦ 

The mauzadars were appointed supervisors of their respective mauzas or census circles, ctntu* officem. 
and several intelligent mandals and clerks from the office were appointed as assistant super- 
visors. Persons of all classes who could read and write were appointed as enumerators for the 
enumeration of the ordinary population. They consisted of office clerks, mandals, school pandits, 
shopkeepers, poundkeepers, and others. Excepting in one solitary case, all the enumerators for 
^ensusing the boat population and travellers were either head constables, writer constibles, 
revenue and ci\iil peons. Coolies employed in road work under the Public Works Department or 
Loefl Board were enumerated by the overseer under whom they were working or their muharrirs. 

Ppresters and forest guards were appointed for enumerating people in the fovests. The Doboka 
(C<^ns^able was appointed enumerator for all elephant hunters whose base df operation was at 
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N0W8:ong. The charge superintendents were appointed in July. The mauzadars were appointed super- 
visors at the beginning of the census operations, but their appointment letters were issuea in 
September, and the ordinary enumerators were appointed in October after the ^^ipt of the# 
forms of appointnumt letter. Many fresh appointments had to bo made in Jlinufry on account 
of the removal of mandals from th(' distric't for assisting the cadastral survey. 

Enumerators for the floating population, travellers, &c., were appointed about a month before 
the final census. . * 


The district was divided into 36 circles, and these circles into 1,183 blocks. The total 
number of houses enumerated was 66,405, so the average number of houses in each block was 
5 ^ 14 * 

* 

The unpaid agency of enumerators generally worked very well without expecting any return 
for their ser^ ices. It was only in four or five cases that the enumerators were called up for 
rcmissnc'ss and apathy, but in no case was it found neci-ssary to award punishment. 

* ♦ * 

Hourc number. The house numbering w'as commenced at the beginning of October, immediately 

enumerators had n'ceived their appointment letters and the boundaries of their blocks had been 
pointed out to them. 'I he housi’s of a block were numbered consecutively. The number given 
to a house w'as painted on a consj)ii:uous part of its front W’all in most cases with lime ; houses 
which had walls of ekrn^ or .su('h other material as would not admit of the number being painted 
on it, had a part of its front wall .specially plastered with mud or cowdung for the purpose ; houses 
with white walls had their numbers painted in black. House numbering was very largely tested 
by the charge superintendents and the supervisors. * The house numbering 

W’as done v(Ty carefully and accurately by the enumerators. Subsecpient testing did not di^lose 
any great mistakes in their work. In fact, the work was done with extraordinary correctness. 


Initruction 

enumerators. 


Preliminary 

record. 


♦ * * • 

The instruction of the cen.siis officers was a matter of great trouble. Meetings of the charge 
superintendents were ludd by the D('puty Commissioner for the purpose. At these meetings 
the important (irculars w’cre read and (‘xplained. Frequent and unrestricted communication 
was permitted and encouraged regarding all questions relating to census matters ; and in this way 
all possible facilities were alTordt'd in th(! way of obtaining explanation on any matter which 
needed the same. 

The charge superintendents in tlu’ir turn repeatedly visited tlu'ir rcsjjective charges, and 
collected the .supervisors and enumerators under them, (‘xplaining to them the rules for filling 
in the schedules and making them fill up loose spare schedules in their presence to show how far 
the instructions wiTe understood. This was no doubt the best mi'thod for imparting instruction. 

^ In some charges and circles the enumerators prepared a rough preliminary 

record in manuscript form, and this was allowed to bt! copied into the schedule after it had 
been checked and corri'cted by the charge supiTintendent. The schedule forms were distributed ,, 
to most of the mavuzas in th(! beginning of January, and the writing up of the preliminary record 
was commenced from the middle of that month. ♦ 

With the exception of a few circles and tea gardens, the preliminary record was completely 
written up by the end of January. 

* * ♦ 

The preliminary record was very largely tested on the spot by the charge superintendents and 
supervisors. The charges superintendents did their utmost, and extra hands were often employed 
^ them to do thc,*te.sting at places which they could not visit .themselves. • ♦ 

The sample schecfiilc attached to the schedule book dtrcidedly tended to confuse matters. Thus, for 
instance, in the sample schedule entry No. 2, a Kachari is shown as a *Sakta.' This led many 
enumerators to show all Kacharis and other castes of pork-eaters and liquor-drinkers as 
•Saktas.' 


Fimicenaui. enumerators were in most places local men belonging either to the block for which they 

were appointed enumerators, or to some neighbouring places, changes occasioned by birth or death 
w’ere entered by them from time to time, thus making the work of the final night comparatively easy. 
All gatherings or festiyitie.s, &c., having been prohibited by beat of drum for the census night 
much additional labour which w'ould otherwise have devolved on the enumerators was saved. 

Our blocks were generally of a fairly small and convenient size. Most of the enumerators 
finished their work by about midnight; a few, however, had to be on duty till the early hours of 
morning. 7 

It is needless to say that the charge superintendents, supervisors, and assistant supervisors 
were all out on the final night within their respective jurisdictions to see that the enumerators were 
actually out at work. 

To strengthen the supervising agency on the final night, all the ministerial officers attached to 
the several offices at the headquarter station were told off and distributed all over the district under 
the several charge superintendents, and thus everything that could be possibly done was done to 
make the census a really thorough and accurate one. / 

♦ * ♦ • , 

preparation of the^ block abstract, I am inclined to believe, was not done quite in accordance' 
with the instructions contained in Circular No. 19. ^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 
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I therefore think that it would be a great improvement if in the block^ list columns be added 
to show the total number of mal<‘.s and females in each house. In the remarks column the number 


of visitor^ tn^le and female, might be noted thus : 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

t 

Ni‘«^bcr of houfc. 

I^ame of hcadmiin. 

Pcigrlptipn pf houiio. 

rnpiiiation. 

Remarki, 

Male. 

ta) 

Female. 

(0 

Total. 

(0 








Total In the block or book 






Column 4 3 , r, would enable us to check the correctness of the figures of each house and 

tiity '*til for the block. 

These columns should, of course, be filled up after the final census. If these suggestions were 
adopted, we could probably disptmse with the Enumerator's abstract" altogether in future. 

It was also found from experience that it would have been better if in the docket of the 
schedule 1)ooks the number of the books issm'd to each enumerator for a block were not filled in 
until after the completion of the preliminary record. 

« • • 

The census of the tea gardens in the district was taken exactly in accordance with the Centiw of tea 
instructions contained in Circular No. lo, dated the loth October 1890. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Deputy Commissioner during his cold-weather tour visited several of the tea gardens, and 
saw to the arrang(*ments made by their managers for the carrying out of the census ; but as it was 
not possible for him to visit all the tea gardens in th(' district and to see to the instruction of the 
supervisors and enumerators appointed by the managers on all these gardens and as no other 
European officers were available for the work, and neither of the two Extra Assistant Commissioners 
could be spared from the headquarter station, the charge superintendents were directed to visit 
the tea gardens within their resp('('tive charges to assist the managers in instructing the men 
appointed by them. 

Charge superintendents who had tea gardens within their jurisdictions were made to pay three 
visits to all such gardens : once to see to the instruction of the garden census officers and the 
correct numbering of the houses ; once again to see to the correct preparation of the prelimimary 
record and to check the same where it was written up ; and, thirdly, to collect the schedules after the 
final census. This last visit was considered desirable, as it enabled the charge superintendent to 
I examine the schedules on the spot and to check and correct any entries if it were necessary to do 
so. Most of the enumerators in the tea gardens did very well. On gardens wherl the manager's, or 
even the clerks and muharrirs, took interest in the matter; the work was done very satisfactorily. 

* * ♦ 

I would here remark that the mere issue of the single page of printed ** Instructions for the 
enumeration of tea gardens" was not, in my opinion, sufficient to form a full and complete guide to 
managers of gardens. * 

Patrolling was arranged for on all the principal rivers in the district, and the floating population Boatcemuf. 
on the rivers was counted by enumerators in boats. Boats in minor streams were censused by 
ordinary enumerators ; each boat was treated by them as a ‘house.' As regards the Brahmaputra, 
which lies between this and the Darrang district, it was arranged in communication with the 
Deputy Commissioner of that di.strict that Nowgong would deal with all boats bound upwards, and 
Darrang with all those proceeding downwards. The enumerators of the Nowgong district counted 
all boats on the, Nowgong side, whether upward or downward bound, and similarly the Darrang 
enumerators dealt with all boats on their side. After the final enumeration, Darrang forwarded to 
us in Nowgong all schedules relating to upward bound boats, and in the same way we forwarded 
the schedules of all downward bound boats to Darrang. A portion of the Kallang is situated 
between this and the Kamrup district ; and it was arranged with the Deputy Commissioner of 
the latter district that our Nowgong enumerators should count all boats proceeding upwards, and 
the Kamrup enumerators all those proceeding downwards. The total boat population censused 
^as 1,173, against 343 at the last census. This speaks for itself as to the efficiency of the 
measures adopted for enumerating the floating population in the district. 

There were no fairs or hats on the census day. A weekly hat meets at Jaluguti on Friday Markcu, 
mornings, and it is largely attended by people from a distance, who leave their houses on*the 
preceding day to attend the market. The 27th February, Friday, was a hat day, and if the hat had 
been allowed on that day, as usual, to be held, a large number of people would have been away on 
the census night from their homes; so, at the suggestion of tne Provincial Superintendent, the 
Jaluguti market was suspended altogether for the census week, and inconvenience was avoided by 
the publication Ibeforehand of notice to the effect that there would be no hat held during the 
Week in question. ^ ^ ^ 

Tly census night was very well known to the people. The publication of notices to the effect TVavciien, 
that p^ple should not be out of their home on that night produced very good results, as in several 
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Sibsagar. instances marriages, whiA were arranged to be celebrated on that night, were actually put off for 
future dates. 

The enumeration of the elephant hunters in the district was effected at the ^Se^ of their , 
hunting operations. The names of the people who had gone into the forests afcoutf a fortnight 
before the final night were enten'd in the schedule books, and the men were given tickets to be 
shown to enumerators on the final night if on that night they chanced to be in any village and did 
not return back to their base stations. • 

« *« « 

Anitjjde of the The attitude of the people towards the census was most satisfactory, jCnd it was all^that 
could be desired. There was no resistance or obstruction encountered anywhere. 

# « « 

The Ccniui Act. There were no actual prosecutions found ncc(?ssary under the Act. In a few cases the 

enumerators were called up for remissness and apathy shown by them, but no further action was 
considered necessary, 

• * • 

It was found to be absolutely necessary that there should be an officer permanently stationed 
at the district headquarter station to hold immediate executive charge of the census for the above 
reason ; and this duty was most ably and intelligently performed by the senior Extra As*93fSnl* 
Commissioner, Babu Rajmohan De. 

# « « 

My hearty acknowh-dgments are also due to the following officers, who acted ^ charge 
superintendents : 

Dr. McNaught, Civil Medical Officer. 

Babu S. C. Majumdar, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

„ Bhola Nath Das, Sub-Deputy Colh'ctor. 

„ Har Kishor Dhar, Inspector of Police. 

„ Ram Mohan Mitra, H(‘ad Master. 

„ Raj Kumar Majumdar, Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

„ Bhadrasen Barua, „ „ 

„ Hem Chandra Das, Overseer, Local Board. 

These officers worked heartily and energetically, and there* can be no question that very much 
of the success of our recent district census is due to their zealous and untiring co-operation. 

• • * 


Preparation 
village lists. 


Sibsagar.— from the Report of Mr. C. W. E. Pittar, C.S., Offg. 
Deputy Commissmter of Sibsagar ; ■ 

** ^ villages were prepared in my offiar on the loth May 1890 from the census list 

of 1881, and were sent to the mauzadars with instructions to make? necessary additions and 
alterations by candid personal enquiry on the ground. Thi y were received in my office after 
verification on different dates between the 12th and 3(.;h June 1890. * 

From these li.sts the subdivisional register of villages and circle lists were prepared, and the 
selection of supervisors and enumirrators by the mauzadars was candully considered and necessary 
alterations were niade, regard being had to the ^villingm^ss and ability of the persons selected. 
As soon as the renter and the circle lists thus prepared became ready, instructions were received 
from your office (ffde letter No. 302, dated the 5th August 1890) that cadastral- villages for areas 
entirely cadastrally surveyed and the gaonbura.s’ circles for the non or partly cadastrally surveyed 
areas .s_hould be taken as a village instead of ordinary villages. Village lists were immediately 
called for from the Cadastral Settlement Officer land on receipt of these in August 1890, copies 
were at once sent to the mauzadars for verification and resubmission in the place of the lists 
formerly submitted. These Itkts were received back in August 1890. The subdivisional register of 
villages had thus to be rewritten in my office. o ^ 8 « 

The village lists were verified by mauzadars, and were found to be complete and exhaustive. The 
testing done by the general superintendents, who were the two Extra Assistant Commissioners, the 

Sges w«e Idt out Works Overseer, , showed that no 

* * * 

On the 28th August 1890 extracts from the circle lists for each charge, together with a mad\ 
prepared in my office marking all the blocks in each charge, were sent to the charge superintendents* 

“iX7.r.oS '"It '» “I"'”* «ilh Ih. 

• n a X ^ mauzadars were particularly asked to see that no outlying villages 

mohkhuhs (ouffalo pens), pams, and houses in jungles and forests were left out As a matter of ^ct! 
the locality of the.se khutis, &c., are well known to the mauza Xers anTthry eS 

dTtS 'oSSlIe':^'^ or made separate blocks of comparatively Jge an" 

d^ched areas. Occasiona testing by general superintendents showed that no such areas were 

ind the drIlc'uL 0 ^ finally completed by the fir.1 »eek ol Septemlmr.lSso, 


Re^rding the forin of register, &c., I should say that the circle list, should contedn the 
names of charge superintendents and supervisors, and should thus be a complete liS tSSfStSj ; 
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agency appointed and the area to be censusod. These particulars we sjiowcd in our circle list Sibsagar* 
( under column i ), and thus made it a complete record of the census agency and divisions. 

The ^sabdivision was parcellrd into i6 charges. Each mauza was made a charge with the Cenaui. oukeri, 
exception ofJhe ^wn mauza, or Nagar mahal, which was divided into two charges, one comprising 
the area within municipal limits, and the other outside that limit. The number of charge superin- 
tendents was i6, of whom 15 were mauzadars of their respective mauzas, and one the ht‘ad master 
of the Government sc hool, w ho w^as made c harge supc^rintendent for the municipal limits. * 

Over all these was appointed a superior class of oflicers with the title of general supcTintendents. 

Theh^ number was altogether 7, and the 16 charges w^erc^ divided among them according to the 
dimensions of the area to be supervised, some getting three, some two, and some one. These were— 


Extra Assistant Commissioner ••• ... ••• 2 

Public Works Department Overseer ••• ••• i 

Deputy Conservtator ... .«• ••• ••• i 

Police Inspector ... ... ••• ... l 

District Superintendent ••• ••• 1 

Sub-Inspector of Schools ••• ••• ... i 


« 


« 


« 


7 


The minimum number of houses in a block was 9 and the maximum 118. The average number 
per block was 51. 

• « « * 

No difliculty was experiemced by any one in understanding w-hat * house* meant. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

• House numbering commenced in the first week of October 1890, and was completed by the 
end of November. 

• m « ♦ 

» 

We first numbered new houses with letters or fractions, thus 5 A or 5J, but latterly abandoned 
this in favour of continuing the* old numbers serially as more convc'nicrnt ancl showing us at a glance 
what the total was. * In no casc^ was any house! found unnumbered, 

• ♦ * 

The first step taken in regard to the prediminary record was to call a meeting of charge 
superintendents and to c*xplain the nature of tlm c^ntricts to bc! made in the schedules. Some 
supervisors and enumerators also attendc'd the meeting. The charge superintendents then assem- 
bled the enumerators in different centres In their charges and explained to them all dilficult points. 
Loose schedules w<'re also distributed, and enumerators w’cre made to fill them either in the presence 
*of charge or general superintendents. These instructions perhaps would have been sullicient had 
there been any sort of homogeneity in the. population of the di.strict or enumerators had been 
recruited from a more intelligent class. As a matter of fact, however, sample entries wort! found to 
be quite insufiicient, and frequently several wrong entries were found in columns exactly corre- 
sponding with the samples. 

♦ # # 

The preliminary record commenced in the first week of January, and was completed by the 
first week of February. 

* Testing of the preliminary record was done on a large scale by the general superintendents, " 
charge superinti!ndents, and supervisors. There wa.s hardly a block which escaped testing by 
one or other "of these three classes of officers. 

* ♦ * 

There were of course mi.stakes found in the enumerator.s* work on actual verification, but they 
were Ww, and the work was found in all cases done in a pretty fairly accurate manner. The 
mistakes were cither of {a) omission of people or (^) in filling in the schedule. 

# # * , 

The total number of mistakes of omission was very few, and I think, roughly speaking, I can 
put it at about 3 or 4 per 10,000. 

Mistakes in filling in the schedules were many, and these mistakes wave made in columns 
2-5 and 9-u. Considering the nature of the population and the staff of supervisors and enumera- 
tors we had to deal with, such mi.stakes were only natural. The information w^anted in these 
columns is so elaborate and of such a difficult nature that even the highest class of census officers 
(general superintendents) could not in some cases give clear and definite instructions without a 
careful study of the whole subject. Difficulties were especially felt in the case of foreign population, 
such as time-expired coolies settled in different bastis and other foreigners. These people could 
not themselves give intelligible answers. 

# * ♦ 

• 

On the final night a gaonbura was deputed with each enumerator, and he was again strictly 
warned to see that the enumerators actually visited every house. Where the gaonbura himself 
was the enumerator, a second person was deputed to accompany him. People in general were 
instructed t9 avoid fixing dates for weddings and other ceremonies as far as possible, and these 
ifistructions were readily obeyed. Each house kept a light burning at its door. Red ink in the shape 
of magenta was previously supplied to all charge superintendents and distributed by them to all 
enumerators. Supervisors were strictly enjoined to visit as many blocks as possible ; and, finally, 

> mauaa^rs tfna most of the general superintendents took their position in different central spots, 
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Sibsagfar. and supervised the work#of the final census. In addition to these, advantap^c was taken of the closing 
of the office, and clerks were deputed to different places in the mufassil to visit as many blocks 
. as possible during the night. It will thus b(! seen that the arrangements were ^Aljiprate and • 
comprehensive, and a very large number of blocks was actually visited by som^ one or 'other of 
the superior officers in the course of the night or the next day. In the town and the Nagar 
mahal mauza, the arrangements were so good that a supervisor accompanied each enumerator to 
every house during the night. ^ 

For this purpose the supervising staff here was strengthened by the addition of all available 
clerks of every office and school in the town. To obviate possible contingencies, we •^{ad a 
reserve of enumerators in every mauza in case of casualties. They were resorted to in a few cases. 

♦ jK ♦ 


The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge was at Disangmukh and in its neighbourhood 
on the final census night. He supervised the counting of 3 blocks and of the special 
boat block at Disangmukh, and enumerated 63 coolies in the depot there. 'J"he result of his 
supervision was that he discovert d 2 men in a hut on a sandbank not enumerated, but 2 men in a 
boat counted twice over, not having received a ticke t. Generally, 1 suppose omissions and double 
enumerations would counterbalance each other, as the work seems to have been very carefully done. 

♦ ^ ^ ^ 


The district totals were telegraphed to the Provincial Superintendent and Census 
Commissioner, Simla, on the 7th March. Golaghat and Jorhat wired their totals on the 3rd and 5th 
respectively. , 

* * ♦ 

The mauza books were all brought in by the supervisors, and many of the tea gardens sent 
their books by their own men. The rest were brought in by special men deputed by me. The 
abstracts being all gone through and verified in my office, the books were despatched to your office 
on the 13th in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraph 6 of Census Circular No. 5. 

♦ ♦ * ^ 

Centui of tefl Instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens were rec('ived in this office on th^ 2oth 
garden#. October 1890, and printed letters were issued to all managers with the necessary instructions. A 
supplementary circular was issued from this office onth(‘23rd December, but its object was defeated 
by its length, and planters in many cases shirked studying it. Great stress was laid on the 
definition of a house, and managers were also roused to their responsibility of enumerating persons 
living outside the coolie lines but inside! the grants. Finally, the managers were requested to give 
the number of blocks, the number of houses in each block, and the number of persons likely to be 
enumerated on the estate. This information, even after repeated reminders, was not given by many 
managers in time ; and consequently books had to be issued in many cases without docketting, the 
calculation having been made on the number of persons found in the latest ('migration registers 
and returns. This created a little confusion in the supply of books, w hich was however soon remedieef 
by ofiicers being sent to different groups of gardens to see how the work of division into blocks was 
done. 1 hese officers were furnished with a supply of books, from which they supplemented the 
previous supply where necessary. • 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Fordyce, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, was deputed to look to the tea garden 
arrangements. The numbering of houses and their division into blocks were on a good many 
gardens carried out under his instructions and sup('rvision. Mr. Duncan, the two extra assistant 
commissioners, and I all visited tea gardens in different directions. 

1 encouraged managers as much as possible to refer their difficulties to me, and soipe did 
so, and even sent in books for corrc^ction. All the gardens were visited at some time^br other, and 
only one or two at m^st were not visited after the prc’liminary record commenced. The difficulties 
experienced in filling in the columns relating to caste, birthplace, mother tongue, &c., were naturally 
gn'at. On th(! whole, great interest was taken by the enumerators. The quality of the^wock varied • 
directly with the interest taken by the managers, and naturally so. Garden muharrirs in the one 
case are anxious to please, in the other they are not. 

The preliminary record w^s tc.sted on nearly every garden by Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Duncan, 
myself, and two extra assistant commissioners. Not only were the books * scrutinised, 
but houses were visited and entries carc^fully checked. In many cases the schedules had been vary 
carefully prepared, not a single omission was discovered. * 1 ^an answer for the 

correctness of the population and generally of entries, but of course some errors must be expected 
m the more difficult columns. ' ^ 


Ik 


Bout eetiitii. 


letters to managers and printed instructions were received late, 
district two months before the commencement of the preliminary 


Copies of demi-official 
These ought to reach the 
record. 

would be desirable to have either smaller Schedules with room for four entries in each 
printed ^ecially for tea gardens, or to relax the rules regarding entries of one hoUse in each 
page. The rule was relaxed this year, but too late to prevent a large waste of schedules. 

* ♦ m 

appointed to enumerate boats in twelve ghats, which.Were formed 
into ^ccial boat blocks on account of their importance. ' • 

the Dih?n/^vir'*S^ P»saiigmukh and the Dihingmukh ghats. Foi* 

u-ere fhn f boundwy betwefeh Dibriigarh and Sibsagar, arrangenc^nta 

were made with the Deputy Commissioner of Dibrugarh for the enumeration by m district of 
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going down, and by us of upward bound boats. For boats likely to bc^'found in places other LakhilXl- 
than recognised ghats, enumerators of adjacent village blocks were instructed to go to the pur., 
riverside aaef enumerate them. Such cases were, however, very few, as charge' superintende nts 
and supervisors’hacf arranged to stop boats, as far as possible, in the principal ghats on the 
evening of the 26th. Enumerators were ordered to remain at their ghats from nightfall of 
the 26th, and ^they did so. In the .special ghats on the Brahmaputra the enumerators were 
required to stop for three successive nights. 

* * 

For enumeration of carters and travellers twenty stations were formed on the .seven principal Tra\cUeps. 
roads. The poliee and the mauzadars were ordered to stop travellers and carters at those 
places after nightfall of the 26th, and the enumerators of the nearest blocks were ordered to 
enumerate them and to issue tickets. Th(‘se enumt'rators were ordered to wait at those* stations 
tijl 8 or 9 a.m. on the 27th, to enumerate those who might have escaped enumeration the 
night before. Special supervisors from my office were .sent out on the 26th to the most 
important ones of these stations to see that the work of enumeration was properly done, 
and they reported that the work was well done. Many Nagas wen* found sleeping under tree.s 
by the roadside ; but as these were hill Naga.s, they were not counted at all, according to 
•**^? 5 ’>..!:''ti^ns received from your office.f 

* ♦ * 

The attitude of the people was indifferent. Survivors from the last census dispelled any Attitude of the 
vague doubts the younger pt^ople had at the begiijning. 

There Vere a few eases of extortion in connection with the census. * In ThcCcnnunAct 

the first case tht* enumerator deputed his brother to affix numbers to houses, and the brotht'r 
in doing so took 14 annas from 14 houses, at the rate of one anna per house, as his labour, 

4c 3|C 

Another case was against a mandal. It turned out to be false. 'Fhe coolie settlers had 
a grudge against the man, and thought to give tlu'ir grievances more prominence by making 
them a c'snsus matter. * 

A stranger, pretending to be a census enumerator, took Rs. 5-4 from some time-expired 
coolie settlers in mauza Sologuri. I he Kya of the Sologuri tea garden was also dupc’d. He 
paid 8 annas, and gave Rs. 3-1 worth of article's on credit; and with the se the man disappeared, 
and no trace of him could be found afterwards. 

jK ♦ * 

The fourth is quoted below from Mr. Duncan's diary : 

“The manager (Mr. Watson of Domc'rclallang) told me of a case of blackmailing on the 
part of one of his enumerators, a muharrir of a long time good character. He had take n 
4 annas, not from an ignorant coolie, but from the garden Kya, a man who could re ad and 
write. Mr. Watson dismis.sed liim at once.'* 

The provisions of the Act were quite .sufficient, but I am glad to record that in no instance 
was any recourse to the Act considered necessary. 

• The elaborate arrangements made for carrying out the work, the trouble taken by all 
concerned in testing tlu' work at every important stage comrnenc’ing from village lists and 
ending with the n'd ink entries of the final census night, and the earnest endeavours of all 
the officers whose help and co-operation were given are good grounds for considering the 
result to be accurate and reliable. 

. >|e ^ ♦ 

The census codes in As.samo.se were this time received v<'ry late, and (hey w('re very few 
in number. Thyy should, I think, be printed earlier, and in sufficient numbers to enable us 
to supply supervisors also. 

« 

• 

I canndl close this report without recording my appreciation of the work done and interest 
taken by Munshi Azizar Rahman and, after his transfer, by Rai Jogesh Chandra Chatturji Bahadur, 
who were in charge of the office work at headquarters. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. Fordyce did mo.st of the tea garden work. He not only took a lively interest in the 
work himself, but, what was very valuable, used his personal influence in rousing the managers 
to a similar interest. 


Lakhimptir. — Exiracis from the Report of Mr. R. S. Greenshields, C.S., 

Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur : 

The preparation of the subdivisional register was taken in hand rarl)r in May 1890. The 
Revision with reference to the mauzadars' local enquiry was completed, barring the municipality ' " *’ 

and the Sadiya thana, by the middle of June. Mr. Lea completed the municipal portion by the 
end of July, whi|p the Assistant Political Officer did his part by the early part of September. 

Between June and October the register was under verification by the Sub-Deputy Collector and 
others, The corrections suggested by these oBicers were so numerous that the register had to be 

tT]^0i4m«ratiOQlnihe hlNl being nonJiynchronOus, the ordtri w«re that p«r«on* ihould be counted In the place whefe tliey ordinarily reeided, 
dciWy pflMnt OB the day q ( enumeration or not. To have counted them In Slheagar would, therefore, have rcaultcd in double enumeration, 
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rewritten. This was* completed on the 4th October, on which date the circle lists were also 
prepared, and supplied to the supervisors. On the 9th October a copy of the register was 
submitted to the Superintendent of Census. , t 

The absence of any district report of last census caused inconvenieticef There are no 
revenue villages in this district, except Miri villages, and cvcm these are not separate village units, 
as the paiks of one are often scattered over several villages. There has been no cadastral 
survey ; the revenue survey map shows very few village's, and most of those have* disappeared or 
changed. Gaonburas^ circles arc ill defined. Still I do not think that any village of a permanent 
character was omitted. It is possible that some temporary settlements in the jungles nfSy have 
escaped our officers, but I do not know that this actually occurred in any case. If in 
future the local extent of the census be clearly defined beforehand, there will not be 
the same delay or omission to register that there was regarding some frontier tract villages on 
this occasion. 

« « » 


There were finally eleven superintendents for the eleven charges. 

« « « 

Besides the eleven superintendents named above, the Agent, Assam Railways and TrajJjjjg,, 
Company, appointed a railway employ^, Mr. A. B. Hawkins, for superintending the ccntf!fe Opera- 
tions on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

# ♦ 

The several superintendents had altogether 54 supervisors. 

« « « 

There were altogether 45,877 houses and 688 blocks in the subdivision. Then the average 
number of houses per block in the subdivision was 66 68. Excluding unoccupied houses, the 
averj^e number of houses per block in the subdivision would be 63 96. . 

Sixty houses are not too many in a town or thickly populated village, but many of our villages 
are straggling. We cannot, how'ever, multiply the number of blocks unless we can get sufficient 
enumerators. ' 

In tea gardens I rather encouraged large block.s, as the preliminary enumeration could be 
done at leisure by one or two men specially employed, and they could be helped by others on the 
final night : 

Some of my superintendents report that they had difficulty in making their enumerators 
understand the definition of a Miou.se, ^ but I think it was generally w('ll understood. All enumera- 
tors were instructed on the point • but tin* definition was not printed in their instructions, and was 
only available in the code and circulars, of which few copies wxre issued. It should be printed 
on the block lists and embodied in the instructions. 

Except in the three frontier villages of Wakret, Mohong, and Kumargaon, house numbering was 
everywhere tested by the supervisors. 

♦ ♦ # 

In Dumduma considerable errors wore brought to light on this testing, so 1 cannot say that the 
enumerators^ work there was very accurate. 

• * 

Before the preliminary record was commenced, the supervisors wore in.structed in the rules 
by the superintendents ; when it was found that they had sufficiently mastered tht!' rules, they were 
sent round to instruct the enumerators. The instructions of the supervisors wore often supplOimcntcd 
by lectures given by the superintendents or by myself to enumerators assembled at central places 
selected for the purpo.se. By way of further practical instruction every enumerator wks made to 
fill in loose sajBiple schedules. These were returned after correction. The attention of all 
superintendents was repeatedly drawn to the necessity of carefully instructing the enumerators, 
and they were directed to satisfy themselves that each enumerator was fully instructed before he 
began his work. In some cases this was tested by examination of the enumerator. " 

* • 

In Sadiya, Kadainoni^ Kathalguri, and Miri patk mahals the preliminary record was 
commenced on the 15th January ;ind completed by the middle of February. ImMankatta it was 
commenced on the 1 7th January and completed on the ist week of February. In Dumduma it began 
on the 15th January. It was finished on the 26th February 1891. In Margherita the record 
was taken in hand on tlie last week of January, and completed by the end of the second week of 
February. In the tract between the Buri Dehing and the Noa Dehing it was commenced from the 
23rd February and finislicd by the 26th February, that is, it was made just before the census and 
corrected by the final night. 

• 

^*^*t*"® was most complete probably in Sadiya, 1 myself tested the record in all villages 
on the line of march from North Lakh.mpur to Dibrugarh, in the cantonments and municipality, at 
stttions along rtc line of ra^ilway, at Margherita, in a number of gardens in the Dumduma efege, 

hrZv ' ’] nnl’ m •''.'I st^amer ghat* 

My time was largely if not mainly, occupied m supervising and testing the census work. 

As regards numbers, the census taken in this district was, I believe, as accurate as a census 

taken in this country by an unpaid agency can practically be , 

• . , ' . 

\.*A in the large village nfear Sissi returned themselves as Koch, but this tendency 

lud been noticed some years previously and not in connection with the census, 
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Enumerators sometimes wished to question the legality of an alleged megriage. Some garden Lakhim- 
muharrirs seemed to think that no coolies were properly married, and others that none should be pur, 
reckoned as.good Hindus. 

* ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A week or so before the final census, people were again informed of the ord(TS issued from Final centut. 
my office that should avoid, if possible, celebrating marriages or other like ceremonies on the 

night of the 26th February, and should keep a light burning in front of their houses and remain 
awake in their own home s till the enumerator visited them. Gaonburas were ordered to accom- 
pany th?^ enumerators on their rounds. The enumerators were also ordered to be punctual at 
their post on the final day, and were again taught as to how thi y should proceed with the final 
recording. On thc! night of the 26th they w(*rc assembled in a central place, and started for the 
work by their superintendents or supervisors at about 8 o’clock — a time when the people are 
generally settled down for the night after their daily work. The enumerators then visitea every 
house of their blocks, and readout the entries to the owner of the house and made necessary correc- 
tions with red ink. 

Three days before the final census, the supervising staff w'as strengthened by the deputation 
of clerks and oth(‘r Government servants, 

'Vno , 

The services of all available officers were utilised. Each superintendent had several clerks 
placed temporarily under his disposal. The District Engineer visited gardens near Tinsukia on 
the Hugrijan road, and collected the books afterwards. Superintendents were directed to remain 
at some central spot in their charge. The District Sup<Tintendent of Police at Dumduma and 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests at Marght'rita had their own offices to assist them. Mr. 

Nicholl, Assistant Commissioner, was at Jaipur w ith Babu Padmanath Barua, revenue peshkar, 
under him at Tengakhat. Mr. Lea w^as in charge of the municipality with a large numb(‘r of 
municipal commissiontTs and clerks to help. In the Miri paik mahals a clerk and a muharrir 
were deputed, the charge was divided, and the supervising officers dropped down the river inspect- 
ing. In the Sissi change the revenue head muharrir aided the Government surveyor. .Five 
temporary supervisors were appoinb^d in the head master’s charge, 

♦ ■ • * 

1 went down to the steamer ghat on the afternoon of the 26th, and stayed there till long after 
midnight. I chec ki'd the enunn'ration in bungalow's and steamers, and in all th(' blocks at the 
ghat and on the road back, accompanying different enumerators on their rounds. The work was 
properly performed, and I found everywhere that the suj)ervisors and enumerators had actually 
gone their rounds. The people were all in their houses, and the streets were dt'serted. The bright 
moonlight much facilitated operations. Many census officers were up all night. 

# « « 

•. The er\umerators’ abstracts w'ere prepared in accordance w ith the instructions laid dowm in 
the Provincial Superintendent's Circular No. 19. 

♦ * * 

’ While watching the preparation of abstracts, I observed a tendency on the part of superin-, 
tendents and others to ignore the principle laid down, v/>., that of independent compiling by two 
enumerators, the re.sults, if agreeing, being ac cepted without further check, and to give themselves 
unnecessary trouble by going over the calculation again. 

# « « 

The district totals wTre wdred to the Superintendent of Census on the 6th March on receipt of 
North L^khimpur figures. 


In November the 135 tea gardens in the sadr subdivision were allotted among European officers, 
the District Sflperintendent of Police, the Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. Lea, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and they w’t*re requested to visit each garden and instruct the managers. The 
District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Commissioner had the gardens situated in 
their charges to supervise, 31 and 26, respectively. Mr. Lea had nominal charge of the remainder ; 
but I visited nyiny of the gardens, and latterly Munshi Azizar Rahman, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, w'as put in charge of gardens in his charge. The District Superintendent of Police also 
visited about ten of these gardens. Everywhere superintendents and supervisors were 
ordered to assist and in.struct the garden enumerators when necessary. The orders regarding 
census of tea garden population were not issued till comparatively late, and there w'as some^ delay 
in issuing enumeration books, as they had not been included in tne district indent. Some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining reports of the number of houses and formation of blocks, as mistakc.s 
were made owdng to the misunderstanding of the definition of * house ' in the coolie lines, but these 
were all set right by visits to the gardens, pr writing or speaking to managers. Generally, the head 
clerk of the garden was supervisor and the muharrirs enumerators. In some cases managers 
themselves acted as supervisors. The preliminary enumeration was begun later than among the 
general population, but occupied a much shorter time. The record w'as corrected from time to 
time until the census night, and again revised on that night. Special arrangements wTre made 
for the collection of garden books. Managers w'cre directed to send their books , in to a local 
centre, and groups of gardens employed a common mes.scnger. In most cases the abstracts were 
compiled on thV gardens, but near the local'centres the managers were asked to send in one or 
more enumerators with their books. Local centres were formed at Dibrugarh, Chabua, and 
Tinsukia, besides centres of charges, and several clerks were deputed to visit groups of gardens, 
and a^er checkin^the compilation of the figures to bring in the books. 


you u 
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LAkhim- Mr. Clark's arrangements for census of tea gardens were very complete. A circular was 
pur, issued pointing out to managers the advantage of obtaining an accurate record of the immigrant 
population, and this had the effect of securing hearty co-operation from the large c^cerns in that 
neighbourhood, • § 

« * » 

The District Superintendent of Police reports that the preliminary record w^s inspected by 
himself or his subordinates on all gardens in his charge. Generally, in my own inspections I 
confined myself to the scrutiny of books ; and If satisfied that thi? manager and his subc^inates . 
were taking an interest in the work, 1 did not go into details. In one garden in which I Tnccked 
the record on the spot I found some mistakes. 

• » » 

The census in cantonments was, I believe, practically accurate. 

• « » 

The arrangements for the census of the railway population gave more trouble than any other 
branch of the work. The agent and the, employils gcni-rally looked on the census as a matter of 
less importance than their own business ; and I found it necessary to remonstrate on more th an 
on(' occasion, and to exi rcise constant and personal supervision. Although the wor^^*':;J*Trr^ ^ 
consecjucnce delayed, it was eventually fairly well done. 

« « « 


Doatceraui. The boat population in the sadr subdivision is small, and the work was light. It wa^ arranged 

that boats plying on the Brahmaputra between Dibrugarh and Sadiya should be enumerated, as 
far as possible, b(‘fore they started, if they were not likely to rt ach the one or the other station 
before the 26th February. An enumerator was statioiu'd at Hilonimur, a central point. He 
enumerat(‘d five boats, as stated in tlur Sadiya report. 

Two special enumerators were posted on the Brahmaputra near the Sissi Saw Mills below 
Dibrugarh and one on the Buri Suti. Most of the population in boats were enunuTated at village 
ghats! Five enumerators enumerat<‘d boats in the Wm paik mahals ; four libats were emvmcrated 
in the Kxtra Assistant Commissioner’s charge, one in Dumduma. In the neighbourhood of 
Dibrugarh, the population of eight steamers and 59 boats was enumerated. A head constable 
was apj)ointcd spe cial enumerator, with several pcTsons to assist him at different points. I 
checked and supervised the census of the steamers on tin* final night. 

• « * 


Attitude of the The bulk of the p('ople, so far as could he judged from their behaviour, were apathetic and 
people indifferent; and, although there was much curiosity and excit(‘ment in some (juarters, ('ven alarm, 
there was nothing approaching to active obstruction. In endeavouring to gaugi‘ the feelings of 
the people, it must be remembered that in this district, besidt's exciting the appn'hensions common 
to an Indian population on such an occasion, the cimsus had for many the mysterious terrors of the 
unknown. 

Even in tracts which were included in the operations of 1881, and part of the area now 
reported on was not then included, a large proportion of the population had forgotten or denied 
the fact of a former census, and a census conducted in the manner in which the lat(^ census has 
been accomplished was Ix'yond all expectation. 

The numbering of house.s, the ( laborate form of enumeration book, the curious, even inquisitive, 
questions of the enumerator, the checking in the villages by European officers, all these were 
novel and suspi('ious feature.s, quite suflici<*nt amidst a rude and ignorant population to givc^rise 
to a very general belief that something serious was contemplated by Government. 

The immigrant population feared an increase of taxation ; the Miris, Abors, and poll tax^paying 
population an increase of the poll tax, or the imposition of the tax on those who did not already 
pay it ; the Khamtis and Singphos assessment to land revenue. The Abor gam at Dijmur 
and Joihing gam of Bisa, the Singpho chief, were assur{‘d by me personally that no increased 
taxation was Int('nded. Other rumours current among the Assamesti were the one notifced at the 
last census, that unmarried girls were to be taken away and given as wives to soldiers. In some 
cases it is stated that parents actually hurried on the marriage of their daughters. 

In this connection a curio*us case may be quoted. A man complained shortly affer the census 
that two youths had gone to his house on the night of the 26th February before the enumerator 
came round, and persuadi d his wife and daughters that the girls would be taken away to be 
married to soldi(‘rs, and so induced the daughters to go with them. On enquiry it appeared that the 
girls lovers had told the mother some such story as was alleged ; and while she went to make 
enquiries of the neighbours, they eloped with the two daughters. 

One superintendt nt reports that among some classes of Kacharis and Ahoms it was believed^ 
that the or.)j(xt of thi’ census was to ascertain who were true Hindus, and that those who ate fowla 
would be returned as Musalmans. 

In one village it is stated that all fowls were actually buried alive, that their owners might not 
be suspected of being fowl-eaters. ® • 

Fn parts of the frontier tract in the Mesaki mauza, some people believed that persons enumerated 
would not be allowed to leave British territory. 

The Naga visitors from the hills naturally viewed the census with suspicion. All the Nagas 
working on a new tea garden at Marghcrita absconded the morning after the census. They have 
since returned. ® ^ 


TlM Cetiiuf Act 


In only one case was a prosecution ordered against 
He was discharged, as he did not appear to me to be a fit 


a man for failing to act as enumerator, 
person (Disappointment, 
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The provisions of the Act appear to me to be sufficient. One ol* my superintench'iits Naga 
recommends that the showing of a lij^lit on the nis^ht of the final census be made compulsory, Hills 
tut I cannot su^iporj: this recommendation. 

In the meantime it may b(* stated that lh(' present census is undoubtedly more accurate! than 
any previous census taken. Even th(' last (’cnsus of 1881 appt'ars to havi* been a rou^h and ready 
counting of tl^e people. Houses were not numbt red, it is doubtful whethcT enumeration books 
were used in alT cases, and in the frontier trac ts fc*w details wctc rc't ordc'd. 

At the same time', considering the difficulties io be encountered, especially the ignorance of the 
populat^n and of the enumerators, it would l^e idle to hope for absolute or idc'al accuracy. The 
reality must for the pre se nt fall iar short of this. I think we* should be satisfied if the census was 
practic'ally as good a one as could be* taken under the circumstanc’es ; anel this, I think, we may safely 
say it was. 

As regards numbers, c ve'ry one agree's that it was practicallv ac cairate. 

* ♦ * 

Some criticisms anel suggc'stions have been made in other j)aragraphs of this report, and there i.s 
not much to add. The supply of copie-s of the c'ode and instructions generally was rather limited, and 
these should be more fre'cdy distribiite'd in future. rhe* Assamese* vc'rsion was received late, 'riie 
t rail's ut I. (Js^sJieshdlot and pohpallyhaonta^ were not understood, rhe instructions as to 
occupation issued at the* last ca nsus sec'in I0 me* I0 put more clearly the* fac t, that people who work 
should be shown under c*ach occupation. At first there was some doubt in places about working- 
children and fc'malc's of the agriculturist class. 

* sK ★ 

Lists of scc'ts and castes and occupations pr(‘par(‘d either locally or for the Province would be 
very useful. I intended at oiu* time to prepare a list of caste.s, but gave it up; a list of di.strictsof 
forcign(!rs would also be useful. 

3 k * * 

I ob^jervt' that the ^tuggestion made* in the* last Provincial Ce nsus R(“port that household 
schedules should lx* more free ly distributed was not adopted. I am not aware of the reason. 1 
think a free issue of such sclieduh's to educate d native househoklcrs would be apprcciatc'd, and 
would tend to diffuse an interest in and knowledge of census matters. 




, Naga Hills. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. A, IF. DaviSy C.s.y Deputy 
Commissioner of the Naga Hil/s: 

For ccn.sus purposes this district was divided into five charges, containing 29 circles rrepriratum 

These charges were — 


(1) Kohima, which inc luded — 

[a) Kohima station and cantonment. 
, {b) Kohima-Golaghat road. 

(c) The Angamis and Lazc ina. 

(2) Dimapuf, wdiich included — 

(a) Dimapur and Nichiiguard. 

Hitrpathar. 

(r) Rengmas, Mikirs, and Kacharis. 


(3) Henima, which included — 
{a) Kacha Nagas. 

{b) Kukis. 

(4) Wokha (Lhota Nagas). 

(5) Mokokchang (Ao Nagas). 


Except in Kohima station and along the Kohima-Golaghat road, the census of this district 
was spread ove|; a period of three months. It began on the ist December, and was complt‘ted, 
except in one instance, before the end of February. 

♦ 3k ♦ 

Complete lists of villages for all the villages in the hills portion of the district being available 
in mjr office, there w'as no difficultjr in preparing the subdivisional register and circle list for 
Kohima, Wokha, Mokokchang, and the Kacha Naga portion of the Henima charge. 

^ For the low hills and plains mauzas lists of villages were supplied by the mauzadars. These 
lists were partially testf'd by Assistant Surgeon Tamizuddin Ahmed, who was in charge of the 
census in the plains and low hills mauzas. 


^ Jk * 3k 3k 

In the Kuki portion of the Htmima charg(‘ the village li.sts, as furnished by my office, were 
verified by Belbong havildar, the supervised for this charge. He was deputed wdth a sepoy from 
the I St November to make complete block lists of all Kuki villages, and I am confident that we 
have got the census of all the Kuki villages in this district. 

• 3k :k >k 

The subdivisional register was completed in August 1890. The circle lists were completed, 
as far af possible, in October 1890. 



Naga 

Hills. 


Ccnfut oflTiccri. 


Instruction 

enumerators. 


Attitude of 
people. 
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In future ccnsusc^ of this district the work of verifying lists of villages and preparing block 
lists for the Kukis, Kacharis, Mikirs, and Rengmas (plains) should be begun not later than 
November ist. Of course the present village lists for those tribes will be t^n years nencef 
practically worthless, owing to their migratory habits. jr ua-**. 

The charge superintendf'nts were four in number, and consisted of ~ for Kohima the Assistant 
Commissioner, for Wokha the tahsildar, for Mokokchang the subdivisional officej, for the plains 
mauzas the Assistant Surgeon. 

Th(’re wert' two supervisors, /.c., Mr. Pritchard, of the Public Works Department, who was 
in charge of a portion of the Golaghat-Kohima road, and Helbong havildar, of the Military I olu.e, 
who looked aft<T the census operations in the Hcmima charge. Altogether 5^ enumerators ^ere 
employed. Of these, six, ^\e,^ four literate Angami Nagas, th(‘ fourth clerk of my office, ^d one 
military policeman, were employed on the non-synehronous portion of the Kohima charge. Fifteen, 
re., the clerks of my office, with eight Public Works Department muharrirs, were employed on 
the night of the 26111 February in taking the census of Kohima station and the various sections of 
the Kohima-Golaghat road. Six, /’.c., five military policemen and the pandit of the Bargaon 
school, wi re employed in the Wokha subdivision. Twelve, />., four military policem^, the 
pandit of tin* Ungma school, and seven school teachers in the (‘inploy of the American Baptist 
Mission, took the census of the Mokokchartg subdivision, len, /.c., eight mauzadars, one muliQjjiiif 
and one civil policeman, were employed in taking th(^ ctmsiis of th(' plains and low hilf^inauzas. 
Two, i.e., one military policeman and one Angami head constable of civil police, ivcre employed in 
the Henima charge. 

♦ % * , 

The number of paid men was as follows : 

I supervisor, on Rs. 10 per month (4 months). 

I enumerator, „ „ (2 „ ). 

20 enumerators on Rs. 5 „ (4 )• 


Total 22 

As these men were in nearly all instances called on to work continuously for a period of four 
months, it was considered neces.sary to pay them in order to give them some incentive to work 
properly. 

The enumerators in nearly every instance — I speak more particularly of the non-synchronous 
portion of the district— worki’d very well. Except in the casij of the Rengma mauzadar, the census 
work was everywliere finished before the end of February. In' the Mokokchang subdivision the 
enumeration of nine small villages was done by seven school teachers of the American Baptist 
Mission, whose siTvices were placed at my disposal by the Reverend E. W. Clark of Molang. 
Mr. Clark himself did nothing. 

The estimate? originally made by Mr. Fortcous that each enumerator would be able to * 
enumerate about thirty hou.ses a day turned out to be very fairly accurate. Of course a mai^ 
could actually do about sixty or seventy houses a day ; but when allowance was made for the time 
occupied in travelling from village to village, in affixing numbers to the houses, and the delays* 
occasioned by references to the charge superintendent, it was found that an average of thirty 
houses a day for each enumerator was very nc-ar the mark. 

★ % ^ 

of The enumerators were personally instructed by the charge superintendents during 
November. The method of instruction was to make the men practise under the • personiu. 
supervision of thQ*superintcndcnt at some village near the headquartiTs station. 

^ ★ ♦ * 

From my own observations, and from wdiat I learn from the charge superinfendfnts, I think 
that, on the whole, the enumerators' work was very fairly done. 

* ' * ♦ 

The totals for block abstracts were first made out by the enumerators and entered on separate 
slips of paper. These slips, together with the enumeration books, were sent in'to headquarters. 
Here the totals were tested by clerks or by the charge superintendent and, when all the 
enumerators had returned to headquarters, by other enumerators. After being checked, the totals 
were entered in the enumerators’ abstracts. From the enumerators’ abstract.s circle abstracts 
w(Te made out in some cases by the charge superintendents jjersonally, and in all cases under their 
immediate supervision. The charge abstracts w^erc made out by the charge superintendents. 

Hc t . I 

The only road on which there are any travellers besides Nagas is the Kohima-Golaghat road. 
For cen.sus purposes this road, the length of which is (in this di.strict) g 2 miles, was divided 
into blocks, each block being entrusted to the care of a Public -Works Department muharrir. 
Ofders were issued to cartmen and others that they were not to travel on the night of the a6th, 
and that they were, as far as possible, to halt at one or other of the recognised stages along the 
road. 

the The attitude of the people with reference to the census was completely passive. They offered 
no obstruction to the taking of the censu.s, and the work was carried on quite quietly. 

The people (Nagas) at first in many instances thought that the object of the census wa^ 
some way or other to get an increased amount of revenue out of them. Before the census 
was completed, however, they must have given up this notion, for in no instance were they 
on to pay more revenue than they had been qsed to pay in former years * The more f ivilisid' 
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among the Nagas, to whom the objects of the census were explained, considered it quite natural that Khasi and 
the great Maharani should desire^o know the exact number of her subjects. Jaintia 

* ' ^ * sc ♦ Hills. 


I consider the results of the census in this district to have been very fairly accurate. 

My reasons for arriving at tin* conclusion are — 

{a) In the^ills no house or village could possibly ('scape enumeration. 

(^) Nagas have no caste, so the columns which had reference to distinction of castes presented 
^ no difficulties to th(' enumerators. 


Accuracy of the 
results. 


(c) 'fhe enumerators appeared to tak(‘ considerable interest in their work, especially the 
Angami enumerators, who were very k('en to find out the exact size and population of 
villages in their own country. 


♦ * ♦ 

It is possible that in the occupation column (column ii) many men who are show’n as having 
no land of their own really have land, and have n turned themselves as having none in the hope 
of being exempted from paying n vt'nue. No n liance, of course, can be placed on the accuracy 
of the age column (column 7). No Naga has the vaguest idea of his own age, and in most 
ages, as given in th(^ enumeration books, arc? overestimates. 1 have always found that 
Nagas are hiclined to overestimate their ages. 

The entries in column 8 as to civil condition an* probably vt'ry accurate. Slight confusion 
was caused by the contradictory instructions issued by you as to the manner in which divorced 
women sl>ould be shown. In your lett(*r to me, Ncx 488, dated tin* 23rd September i8(jo, you say 
“divorced women should be shown as unmarri(‘d but in paragraph 3 of your Circular No. 15, 
dated the 29th November 1890, you say “persons who are legally divorced or who arc? so separated 
as, in the opinion of persons of their own ( aste, to be able to contract a set ond alliance, should 
be showm a.s widowed!' t This is, however, not a [)()int of very great importance. 

The other columns of the schedules, /.c., 9, 10, 12, and 13, presented no particular difficulti(‘s 
in this district, and the e ntries in them, as w ell as in column 14, may, on the whole, be considered to 
be very Accurate. 

Finally, the amount of actual testing done by the superintendents was very satisfactory, 
and must have gone a good way towards rendering the results of the ( cnsus accurate. 

♦ Jf! ♦ 

The census of 1891 is the first census that has been taken of this district. In 1881 th(‘ state of 
the district was considered to be too disturbed to admit of a census being taken. The rough 
estimate, how’ever, which was mad(? at that time was apparently a vt'ry fairly accurate one. 'I'his 
estimate gave the population of th'^ district as 94,380. Since then the Mokokchang subdivision, 
with a population of 26,382, has bet'u added to the district, and the total for the whole district has 
b^en found to be 1,22,077; if the population of the Mokokchang subdivision be add(?d to 
the old cstimat(^, the total is 120,762, or very near the actual numbers as brought out by the 
presdit census. 

The materials available for taking the prt'st nt census, especially that of the Dimapur charge', 
* were not very good. In the Dimajiur .subdivision the? only available agency are the mauzadars, 
many of wdiom are illiterate, and all of whom are rather dense'. In addition, there* w’as no ollicer 
serving in the district who had any pe rsonal know ledge of the tract forming the Dimapur charge. 
Circumstances, as explained in the report, prevented me from visiting it personally. 

Excellent work was done by the men of the Military F’olice w ho WTre cletaih'd for census 
work? The same may be* said of the literate Angainis, who were employed in the Kohima and 
Henima charges. 

Of charge, superintendents, Mr. Woods, Assistant Commissioner, and Jadab Chandra Barua, 
Rai Bahadur, tahsildar at Wokha, appeared to me to take most interest in their w ork. 

As fifr as actual numbe'ring of the people goes, I think, however, that wc have got a fairly 
accurate census of the charge. The caste columns, too, are probably accurate. I cannot, however, 
say so much for the? employment column. Here^ in very* many instance's the only entry is klieti 
kart khaiy* no attempt having be'cn made to distinguish between men cultivating their own land 
and those wh*o only rent land. It w ould, however, be pretty safe to assume tliat amongst the 
Mikirs and other migratory tribcs‘each man cultivates his own land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


•. Khasi and Jaintia Hills. — Extracts from thd Report of Mr. G. Godfrey^ 

' Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills : 

Owing to the ge?neral backwardness of the district, to the jungly nature of the country and Preparation of 

its inaccessibility, and, above all, to the great distances bet A'een '‘^***®***‘^’ 
villages in very many instances, it was finally decidt'd that the 
enumeration in these hills shopld be synchronous only in the areas 
noted in the margin, the census of the remaining portion of the 
district being gradual. 

The census in the non-synchronous areas was carried on on 
the sanle principle as in the synchronous tracts, except that the 
enumeration extended over a period of fourteen days. 


I. Station of Shillong, Us suburbs and the 
CAtttonmentft. 
t. Town ol Cberra. 

3. „ h Shell.l, 


i , 4^ v ft Jownl. 

i . SU Villages In Hholaganj. 
TKm British villnAs. 


. f, T%VelUng population. 

* knallway 

•^jTjtt^jcittonOua artat.in i88t census were 




illway 

•ynenronL^ 

~ Jowii, and Chen^ only. 


t Tbi reviled Initmctloni were ieiued liter contuKitloQ with the Census Commissioner for Ind^ 
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Khasi and Rouj^h lists of villages were prcpar(‘cl in my office from the census records of i88i, and in the 
Jaintia case of British villages they were corrected by comparison wilh tlie khanasaman lists^ 1889-90. ^ 

Hills. As the greater part of th(‘ Khasi Hills is under Khasi rhi« fs, from whom tj^e Government 

receives no revenue, tlu're is no revenue or otluT t'stablishment in this district which could be 
employt'd for the purpose of checking the village lists on thegrouml, nor was it thought advisable to 
engage any foreign agc'iu y for fear of alarming tin* pe ople. For this, as well ns for the main 
census operations, therefore, I ha<l to depend upon the and the headmen. 

As soon as th(‘ subdivisional re gister had been pri pand, an extract relating to each ^im or 
sardavsJiip t.\\c seim ov sard nr concerned for \erilication on the spot, those relating 

to British possessions, as also to villages close to poIic(' stations, bi ing checked by tlu! polict!. 

On receipt of these lists duly checkc.-d, the subdivisional register was recast as laid down in 
your letter No. 25, dated the 25th April 1890. 

Notwithstanding that all possible steps were taken to ensure their correctness, the village lists 
were found by the enumerators to hv. not (jnit<' a(a'urat(‘, <’spe('ially in regard to the number of 
houses. Some of the villages in the list could not be traced. Some were tound abandoned, while 
others were di.scovered which had not been included in the list at all. Three reasons are ascribed 
for these variations : 

(rt) The migratory nature of C(Ttain classes of hill tribes. 

(d) Those who live upon cultivation geniTally remove in a body — men, women, and children, 
and live close* to the ir fu‘lds till the harvest is gatlnTial, wh('n they either return to 
their own villages or establish a new hamlet somewlitre near tin* nearest village 
from their fields. Thus, when the c(*nsus offici rs went their first rounds in January, 
many of these settlements reported to be existing in July-Se|)tember,^ had abandoned ^ 
their pants, and had either ('stahlished a n(‘w village* or had returned to their old 
place of residence ; and erected new houses there. 

(c) The third cause, which is perhaps the most important om*, is the imp(‘rfect ifieans 
available for collecting information. In the absence of a sufficient number of persons 
abl(! to read and write, many of the chit fs had to get the infofmation for th^^ village 

lists verbally either from the old village headmen or from those who had been sent 

round for the purpo.se, the result being far from accurate. 

A spec’ial parzvana was issued to the several chiefs w ith directions to take particular care; that 
no outlying houses, temporary hamlets established near paddy fi(‘lds, &c , escaped entry in tht; 
village lists. 'Fhe chiefs certified, when returning tht*s(' lists, that the* instructions had been 
observed, and their .statements wa*r(' subsequ<*nlly found gene rally correct by the enumerators. 

The subdivisional r('gi.ster and the circle lists wa*r(* completed by the middle of September 
1890. 

* * 

The ne.xt step taken was to split up tin* district into ‘blix'ks,^ ‘circles,’ and ‘charges,^ 

With this obj(‘c:t the scims, their mantris, village headrm n, ancl others having local know l(‘dge, w'ere 

called in to Shillong, and alter a di.s(*us.sion which lasted nearly a w'eek, the details were settb’d and 
the whole area in the sadr subdivision was j)laced in ch.irgi* of 11 sup(*rintendents, 53 .supervisors, 
and 257 (‘numerators. Tlu'se divisions were made more with reft*rence to th(‘ relative nearness 
of villages than to their situation as regards jurisdiction, so that l ach enuincrat.or\s block was 
compact, and did not unnecessarily incluch* vast ar(*as of w ilderness with perhaps one or tw’O hamlets 
at the extremities. This arrangement, no doubt, increased the work in my office, more particularly 
in connection with the pr(‘paration of Stah'ment 11 pn'scrlb(*d in your Circular No. 19, dated the 
26th December 1890, as villages p<*rtaining !o one scitn or sardarship had to be picked out from 
the abstracts of tvj^ or mon^ different clakas, wlu*r(! they had be(*n inclmbd for convenience of 
enumeration ; but, from a census point of view, the arrangt'meiU was the b(*st that could be made. 
ccnBvi* ofiicers. As has be('n already staled, the want of efficient men to take up the post of an enumerator, 
or the rather tiresome diiti(*s of a sup(*rvisor, was great. Government had, no doubi;, placed at the 
disposal of district offit'ers the st’rvices of all Gov(*rnmcnt ('inployes in the district, and in the 
station of Shillong men of sufficient education were numerous, but in the interior the employment 
of foreign agency was both iifipolitic and impracticable. 

* * He • 

1 cannot conclude thi.s section without acknowledging the great assistance rendered by some 
of the Missionaries belonging to the Welsh Calvinistie Methodi.st Mission. The Reverend John 
Jones, Sc'crctary to the Mi.ssion, not (^nly acted as the superintendent of the largest area, but also 
placed at my disu().sal the whoh- army of schoolmasters, numbering 108 (/>., 58 in the Khasi Hills 
and 5^ the Jaintia llill.s) lor about a month. The Reverend John Roberts at Cherra and 
Reverend William Williams of Sheila also acted as superintendents of charges Nos. i and 2, , 
containing respectively of 17,996 and 18,806 souls. Mr. Williams had, howc'ver, to give up his post*' 
just at the time of the final cen.sus, as he was suddenly transfirsj^ed to another district. 

. ♦ ♦ . ' * 

As there are no postal communications in the intcTior, and as funds were not available fpj' 
employmi'nt of special messengers for their carriage, figured statements prescribed in the Census 
Code were not called for from the supiTvisors or superintendents, but those supervisors and super- ^ 
intendents who were Government officials .submittecJ diarie.s, from which it appears that they visited 
almost every village in their circles, and found that hous(‘s had been properly nuAbered. 
myself seen the numbers posted correctly in all villages which 1 visited during my tours. 

* * 

, All supervisi^rs and some of the enumerators received a regular course <rf practical tfrainiW/: 
under the immediate direction of Extra Assistant Commissioner Babu Jiban Ray. Thew 
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imparted instructions to the rest of th(' (MUimerators, each of whom was siijDplied with a separate Khasi and 
^ copy of the Jtvhasi translation of the ruN s and some loose forms for practici-. I inyst If examined Jaintia 
many schedule^ ai^gJ explained such dirriculti< s as occurn d. Hills. 

* * ♦ 

In the syi^rhronous ar(‘as th(' final census was take n on the ni”ht of tin* 2r)th Febru ary, l inul census, 
but in the nonsynchronous tracts the ope ration continued from the 12th to the 20th idem. 

♦ * >|c 

Urd(TS had alr(‘ady bee n issued to enuiTKTators to de liver Ihl'ir books to the supervisors on 
the '27th at certain fixed centn's. 'I'his was done' with commendable punf tuality, and tin* block 
circle and charge' abstraids wen' prepared without ih lay except in the ('ase of the Bholaeanj ein le. 

Some of ihe schedules of this circle had to b(' ^e\^ritt(‘n, owini^ partly to inaccuracy in the entries 
in c('rtain ( ascs and partly to tin' use by the enumerators ot colourt'd ink (i^reeii), not withslandiin^ 
strict orders were issued jirohibit in*^ its use. 

* >|c * 

« 'fhe railway premises on the CluTra-t'omjianyLmnj State Rail^^ay were censiised under the RaiUay. 
superviJion of th(' manai^cr, who adhered to the rules and instriu tions circulattal with your lettiT 
Mo. 924, dated the i( 3 th December 1890. Tin* trains are not started at night here, so there were 
no passengers to enumerate. 

• * 'M 

The attitude of the people was admirable throughout, and the scims^ saniars^ village headmen, Auiiutic of the 
and oth<*r.s who wi n* ri ijnested to conu* to Shillong for consultation promptly answi red to the call, 
disjjlayed much earnestness in the discussion, and in tin* majority of casts (‘\en agreed most 
willingly to certain localilies in their cA//v 7 being enumerated by the neighbouring, and in some 
cases rival, chiefs. 'J'heir attitiule and condiut are most j^raiseworthy. No doubt th<‘ people 
contributed towards tlTe (‘xpemliture, but th< y did so apparently ungrudgingly, as the y pay no land 
revenue to tin* srims. 

Occasionally a scim or saniat^ resented the idea of liis own pi'oph* bidng ( ounted by the 
enumerators of anothi'r .st/;;/, \vst tin* latti'r should some day set a claim to the \illagi*, and 
\V(*nt so far as to destroy the house number and to ])ut fri’sh numbers on tin* housi's and get 
them re-eniim<*rated by his own mmi ; but sindi cas<‘s were \t‘ry few, and 1 am glad to s.ay 
that the ('orit<‘iiding parlies readily submitted to tin* ih'i isions of tin* Deputy or Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and that no ro(M*ci\e me:isur<*s were reipiired. 

The Khasis havi* a great prejudiia* against ti'lling tin* names of their parents and of their 
women, d he former information was not wanted, and the prohibition again.st asking tlu name 
of women whi'n* tlu re was any obji-i tion to stating tln*m was made widely known, d’hese 
certainly miiiiiiilsed greatly the chance of unreasonable suspieioiis arising as to tin* objia t of the 
census. Then* were iK’verlheh'ss tin* usual rumours (uirri'iit among the most ignorant classes in the 
backward tracts. 'I'he 'Suspii'ioii was that the census meant either aniu'xalion, t;i\ation, or 
forcibh? entertainment of ableboilied men for ser\i<*e in th»* Lusha i eouiitry. d*h«‘se niisuiidiT- 
standings, howevi‘r, soon passed away, for tlu* object of the (jo\crnm» nt was fully cxplaini'd to the 
people through their chiefs. Besidi’s, tlu'v had the experienct* of the pre\ious census. 

The house numbering, whieh was a iic'w thing, was obji i ted to h« la* and there. In one case number- 

the ingenuity of ' the enumerator soon restored equanimity. He proclaimed that the 

grerit astrologers had found out that a violent storm would arise this yi'ar and blow away 
all houses, that, with a view to save lu r subjei ts from the impending danger, the* Maharani, 
whose authority even tin* winds an* bound to obey, had .si'ut some tickets to be posted on their 
houses, so that her subjects might be distinguished from those of the others. Hi* assund them 
that all houses bearing the tii ki'ls wore out of all danger. This had tlu* desin'd etlcct, and 
the pcopVc instantly gavt* in, and allowed the numbering to ])rocc'ed. In another easi* tht* xrim 
and his durbar managed to (onvinci* the piople that nothing wrong was meant In* house 
numbering, but in thi* third case the obstructors did not submit until a <^7 was issm d 
warning them that any one destroying the hou.s(! number would be severely punished by the 
Deputy Comhiissioncr. 

iK 

I believe the census of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills has b(*<*n pc'rfornK’d with great accuracy. Aaur.ity oc 
In l88i there was no preliminary enumeration. 'Hu* counting, w hich extended over a period Qf 
more than three months, was taken as final, and it was conducted under the supervision of ('levc‘n 
supervisors and two superintendents, the l)t*puty Commi.ssioncr in the sadr and the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in the Jowai subdivision, who would not, of course, visit a very large nuinb(*r of 
blocks. This year, besidt's the di.strict and subdivisional oflicers, 1 1 superintendents, 59 super- 
visors and 306 enumerators were employed. 'Lhe supervisors traversed the w hole ari*a allotted to 
them, and the superintendents, though to more limited exU nt, t(‘sted thi* work of their subordi- 
nates. There was, moreover, a careful and regular preliminary census made, the houses in 
each block were consecutively numbered, the block lists, with names of the head of ('aeh family, 
were, prepared, and the entries in the whole book verified in a fortnight by a house-to-house 
visitation. * 

It is in the age returns only that thi're is some apprehension of inaccuracy, as it is notoriously 
impossible for a Khasi to tell his age with any approach to exactness, and in 99 cases out of 100 
.the^eftumerator ha4 to make his own decision ; and, considering their education and their own 
ideas about agCj I fear that the figures in the age column must be considered as mere guess work^ 
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After the final census was over, I tested the entries of I2 books pertaining to Shelia, Babu 
Jiban Roy 7 books pertaining to Laban, and th<' Superintendent of my office examined the entries 
relating to 24 houses on the jail road quarters ; and the y were all found correct. $ g * 

While the preliminary record was being prepared, thi! census superintendents were perpe- 
tually on the move checking the entries; and during the course of my tour I always made it a point, 
when I ( ould get hold of the enumerators, to test the entries on the spot. In thistway I tested 
sc hedules in 20 villages. 1 could have done more, but, as the enumcTators^ blocks covered such 
large areas, I could not manage always to be at the particular village when the enumerate was 
doing his work. 

Such general remarks as I have to make are interspersed in this report. I would however 
suggest that the preparation of village lists should be comiiK'nced and completed the year berfore 
thecf'hsus takes place. If district officers are instructed to see to tlu* pn'paration of village lists in 
the cold w'eather of the years 1899-1900, they can personally cheek those lists before the time conics 
for applying them to census purposes. Then in the year 1900 the village lists will be ready, and 
there need be no delay in parcelling the country out in circles and other census areas. 

* * 

Mr. Rita has taken great pains ove r the census of the Jowai subdivision, and he has thoroughly 
understood the details of the work. He has done a good deal of testing, as the report will sWbw, and 
has personally .seen that superintendents and supervisors attended to their work. I am quite 
satisfied that the census of the Jowai subdivision has been taken with all possible accuracy. 


North Cachar. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. E. C. S. Baker, Sub- 
dtvistonal Officer of North Cachar : 

jK ♦ ♦ 

The first work to be done was to obtain a list of the villages in existence in these hills, 
and this w’as done by means of the khanasamari. Every ye ar each mauzadar submits a list of 
the villag(\s in his mauza serially numbered, and also lists containing thi; number of houses in each 
village, w ith the names of the householders and also with tin*, number of wfidow.s, &c. 

liu'se are all t(‘sted by the revenue clerk, who keeps on tour until th(‘ end of October (about), 
moving about from one village to another and making necessary corrections. I also wdicn on tour 
visit all the village's 1 can, and do the same testing w'ork. After the t(’.sting is completed, the lists 
are all entered in the khanasamari register, and from this register the rough list of villages was 
obtained, • 

As enumerators were employed ten Government servants and eight paid men, these 
last being all educat'd Kacharis, whom 1 found did their work in a most satisfactory manner. 
These enumerators were sent into the district to commence enumeration on dates from the iCth ' 
January to the i6th February. Working from village to village they so managed as to arrive at 
one of the principal or most accessible of the villages by the 25th of February. On the 26th all the 
enumerators became practically supervisors, and the. headmen of the villages in turn became 
enumerators. The.se headmen on the 26th all repaired to the village wdiere the enumerator- 
supervisor had taken up his quarters, w'hieh village had been previously notified to them, and info|;med 
the supervisor of any deaths or births that had taken place, of the absence of any one who had 
been previously entered, or of any new arrivals in the village ; and the red ink entries and 
corrections were tl|fn made by the supervisors, after which they brought in fheir books to 
headquarters and made up their summaries, &c. 

'i’hese wxTc all tested and examined by mo personally, and in nine-tenths of the books the; 
numbers were all added up by me my.splf ; as a matter of fact, I believe that I diJ so in all 
but s( ven books, but these seven w^ere tested by three enumerators other than the original 
writer. It was only when tl^e enumeration work was finished that any difficulty was met wdth. 
Four enumerators were so delayed in trying to get coolies to accompany them to heaijquarters that 
they did not arrive until 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the i ith. 

♦ * * . 

The general object of the .census was, I think, fairly w'ell understood, and it is rather 
strange that amongst all the different tribes no apprehension or suspicion of any sort should 
have been met wdth. 

^ 

.1 believe the results to be as correct as it is possible for them to be in a subdivision of this kind. 
The* only details in wffiich I believe it to be po.ssible that mistakes may have occurred being in the 
enun^cration of men who had temporarily gone to Manipur or to the Naga Hills and had not 
re turned on the 26th February. The operations were otherwise so simple that I do not see in wha*. 
way incorrect entries could have been made. The <*ntries as to occupation have also l^en all 
correctly made, and this principally owing to the fact that nearly every man in the subdivision 
obtains his livelihood by means of jhum cultivation. 

Men who were temporarily absent in the forest, searching for jhuming lan(f, cutting bMits^ 
&c., were all entered as present in their villages at the preliminary census. . Men Who had gone 
on short journeys of a day or two were entered in the schedules of tl^ villages to which 
belonged and not in the schedules of the villages to which they had gon^ aa such a tourac 
ivould only have necessitated additional corrections in the final enumeration. 
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Garo Hills. — Extracts from 
Commissioner of the Garo Hills 

• ^hei robgh lists of villages were prepared for the hill mauzas from the house 
registers, for the plains mauzas from the revenue rolls and jamabandis. P'or the hill 
further, the mauzaaars and the laskars (Garo village magistrates) were called in and questioned 
as to the viltages in their circles. In the plains mauzas the mauzadars themselves prepared 
the village lists, and their personal knowledge of their mauzas supplemented the revenue registers. 

The registers were verifiea and tested in the plains mauzas by the mauzadars and inandals. 

* * * 

• Seven charges were formed in the district. For revenue purposes the district is divided 
into six mauzas — hill mauzas 1 to IV and plains mauzas VI and VII. Each mauza formed a charge. 

In the four hill mauzas (charges I to IV) the census was nonsynchronous. In the plains mauzas 
(charges VI and VII) the census was synchronous. Tura station form(*d the fifth charge, and in 
order to ensure accuracy it was also decided to census synchronously the military police outposts. 

* * * 

For the seven charges there were six supcrintend(*nts, four gaze tted ofiicers, Mr. Carnac, omeert. 
Commi^ndant, Military Police, Babu Ram Tarak Chose, Sub-Enginccr, Dr. P. M. Gupta, Civil 
Medical Officer, and Babu Jogrsvar Sur, Sub Assistant Conservator of Forests, were appointed 
superintendents^ for the four nonsynchronous charges I to IV. Mr. Carnac also acted as 
superintendent of .synchronous charge V (the station and outlying areas) ; for synchronous charges 
VI and Vll (plains mauzas VI and VII) the two mauzadars, Babus Durga Das Sanyal «lnd Banga 
Chandra Chaudhuri, were appointed superintendents in the four hill mauzas (nonsyni'hronous 
charges). There were nine supervisors, all (jovernment servants, two fori'st rangers, three 
foresters, one forest head guard, one sub-inspector of schools, one head constable, civil police, 
one'Public Works sub-overseer. The Public Works sub-overseer originally appointed fell ill, and 
had to be replaced in January by another sub-overseer. 

Taking both synchronous and non.synchronous tracts, there were in all 152 enumerator.s^ beats 
(not blocks) with 150 enumerators. 

# ♦ * 

For the whole district 33 enumerators were paid and 25 who were Government servants 
received special census allowances. 



The 

even 

be found ^ ^ . 

to the latest possible dates, the 12th and 15th January. In the nonsynchronous area, the 
enumerators had, on au average, each 24 villages and 601 houses. In the two plains mauzas 
(synchronous) each enumerator had, on an average, 2*3 villages and 48*3 houses. 

» ♦ • 

As enumeration had to begin early in January, the result was that the enumeration schedule 
books had to be distributed* before the number of houses, or indeo'.d thi* number of villages, 
ascertained by the enumerators, could be reported to the office at Tura. The number of books 
required by each enumerator could not therefore be accurately estimated, and naturally to some too 
many and to others too few books were sent out. This is a matter of importance in a distric t like 
this, where coTnmunication is so difficult, and where it may take 15 to 20 days to receive a message 
from the interior and return an answer. 

• # • * 

The* number of books supplied to the district was based on the numbers of houses shown in 
the village register, and unfortunately too little margin was left in the census office for any incre‘ase 
to be ascertained by the enumerators on the ground. The number of books originally supplied 
to the district was insufficient, and as house numbering in the hills was not completed till the* end 
of December, it was not till some time in January that the requin ments of the district could be 
correctly ascertained. 

As another result of the delay in house numbering, the books had to be sent out incompletely nou«j number- 
docketted. At the time of the next census in the nonsynchronous area it should be arrange d that 
the house numbering finish, say, one month before the date fixed for the commencement of 
enumeration. 

# • * 

Another difficulty found in connection with house numbering was that many houses, and in 
some cases whole villages, were broken dowm and removed to new sites after house numbering had 
been completed. From December to February is, of course, the season for repairs and removals. 

All migration after the commencement of enum(‘ration was prohibited. 

In the synchronous charges the supervisors were first instructed by the superiiitendents, inutmctionoi 
both orally and by practical examples, in the filling up of schedules. They were then sent out to 
their circles to instruct their enumerators. The enumerators were similarly instructed both by 
•tho supervisoJs and the superintendents. The columns in the schedules and the rules for filling 
them up were first explained to them, and then they were taken out in batches to villages and 
ma^e to fill up sample schedules, 
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tctiMis jc, to he remembi-rrci that this is the first icnr.iis that has (‘ver been taken of the hill tnauzas. 

There was therefore some diseiission as to tin- tiiiK' that a census of tlie hill mauzas would take, 
and it was iiltiniately (h cidetl that it should be spread tJ\a*r two months, or be begun on y>c ist 
January and end on ihe J6th Iv bruary. From tin* time taken in house numbering I was, however, 
of opinion that tin' (ansus ('ould Ix' tak<‘n in h‘ss time; and to permit of the further instruction of 
the enumerators and in order that it should not close too long before the final synchronous censu 3 
night, I de cided to postpone the beginning of enumeration till the loth January. 

* iH » 

Testing. In charge V (the station, military police, outposts, cS:c ) the entries of practically every house 

wcr(‘ test(‘(i eitluT by the supervisors, su[)(Tintendent, or myself. In the plains mauza.s, and 
particularly chargt' VI (plains mauza VI), the suj)ervisors in many cases actually wrote out the 
schedules. They visitiai and t(‘sted enumeration in (“very village* in their circles, if not at every 
houst*. In eliarge W. the superlnt('ndent tested (“iitries at 625 houses out of a total of 2,^8, and 
in ( harge X’ll the superintencb‘nt visitc'd 577 houses out of 2,265. Siibsequt’iitly to the beginning 
of enumeration I nuuh* a tour through both plains mauzas, collec’ted the enumeralors within reach ^ 
at my hailing plaet’s, and exainim'd tlx* books of about one-third llu* total number, • 

For tlie hill mauzas it is not possible* to give exact figures. 

« ♦ « 


The low h'vel of 1nt«dligence among the enumerators in this district (other than the station 
enum(*rators) made the work of instruction very tedious and dilTicult, and 
siipd-visors had to do all the i nuim ration of whole villag(*s. In the hill mauzas 
area) tin* same .systc'm was followed. 

* # • ♦ 


in many cases the 
(the nonsynchronous • 


Roth in the synchronous and nonsynchronous ari as, tin* testing showed that In the actual 
numbir of p«‘rsons recorded the enumeration was absolut(*ly accurate. There were, however, 
mi.stakes made in filling up the various columns of the schedules. Mistakes wen* most frequent 
in column 11 ( ()('cup*ilion ), but also occurr(*d in column 7 (Age), column *13 ( Language# known 
by the literati* ), and column 14 ( Infirmities), and also in some instances in the case of aboriginal 
tribes in column 2 (Religion). 

* # # 


With regard to the aboriginal tribes along the foot of tin* hills, there w’as difficulty in many 
cases in ascf*rtaining and recording th(*ir religion. 

d he rule laid down for the guidance of supi'rintendents and supervisors was that in all cases 
the religion professi d by the p< rson (juestioned was to be enti'red ; but to prev(*nt his ignorantly 
making an im orn’ct re turn, such qui slions should b(* put to him as would elicit the true state of 
matters, and enabk* him to answer correctly. For instance, the Hajongsare, ni'xt to the Kajbangsis, 
the most compU*t(*ly llinduised of all the aboriginal tribes, yvt soim* of th(*m denied Ix'ing Hindus, 
and said that tin y were ‘Hajongs^ in religion. If aft(*r being questioned as to distinctions 
between him and other Majongs, he still as.si rted that hi* was Hajong and not Hindu in religion, 
he was to be (*ntered as Ilajong. Again, tin* Rabhas, with few- (exceptions, reject the name of ' 
^ Hindu,’ yet some at first were foumf to call themselves Hindu in religion. The aboriginal tribes 
(otln r than tlu* Hajongs and Rajbangsis) (ailing th(*mselv('s Hindus, the Koche.s, have no 
Gurus, (josa’iins, or Furohits, and no or dhopa, eat pigs and muri^Jiis, and are Hindus 

only in name, or in shouting ‘ Hari ' and ‘Ram ' and in wearing mains round their throats. 

d in* Koches in Mymensing h('ld a pnnehayat to decide! how they should return themscHves, 
and d('cided that tlu'y w(*r(! to call th(*mselves Hindus and ‘ Saibas ' as of ‘ Sib-bangsa.^ It is 
understood that Koches of tin* south of this district bordering on Mymensing .attended this 
panchayat, ^ 

Of the Hajongs, some are Saktas, .some Vaisnavs. The Valsnav Hajongs are akso called 
“ Parmati Hajongs,” and have now taken to themse lves the name of Rajbang.shis. Tfiey \vishcd to 
be cnttTed in the census returns as Rajbangshis. A (h putation of tlu’m came to me at Mankachar 
about this, and it was finally arranged that they .should be ent(*red in column 4 as Hajong, in 
column 5 as Rajbangshis. As^ the Vaisnav Hajongs wish to raise themselve s to the dignity 
of Rajbangshis, .so the Rajbangshis wish to raise themsf lves still higher in the ..social scale. 
The Rajbangshis in this district are chiefly in and round Mahendraganj on tin; Mymensing 
border, and the Rajbangshis then* and of pargana Sherpur in Mymensing held three panchayats to • 
consider and discuss how they wa re to ( nter tln mselvi's under the heading ‘ Caste.^ Two 
repr(‘sentative Rajbangshis met me at Mahendraganj, and I learned from them that the three 
panchayats had been attended by the headmen' of 184 villag<*s and 11 purohits or pandits. 
The pandits decid(-d that the Rajbangshis were Khatris (Kshatriyas) w^o had fled from the 
north-we.st (luring the pers(*rution ot ]\'(rsii Ram, and that though they had lived here so long 
concealed under the name Rajbangshi, they had not, therefore, lust their caste or race. It was 
therefon*, decided that tlmy should r«*turn themselves in column 4 (Ca.ste) as Gupta-Khatris 
and in column 5 as Rajhangshis. Tlu! two ri'pcesmtativis rei|ucsted that I should order > 
all enumerators to enter them accordingly in the schedules, and they have been thus entered, 

1 un(i(*rstand that they are now considering whether they will wear the sacred thread and 
that this will depend on the decision of their pandits. ' 

* * « 


Final ceniiu9. 


The superintendents were posted on the census night at central points in their charges and • 
the supervisors each at central villages in their circles. “ . 

/ X synchronous plains area on the census nighf 

(i) Dr. P. M. Gupta, Civil Medical Officer, {2) Babu Ram Tarak Ghosh, the SulJ.Engineer, - 
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three head constables of Fulbari, Putimari, Mahendraganj, whose outposts ai*e in the plains mauzas. 

On the night of the census 1 was myself in one of the plains mauzas. Thus, the supervising 
^taff was strongthcned on the night of the census by the addition of six officers. 

» • ♦ * ♦ 

In all about one enumerator in three was visited on the census night. All visited were found at 
work. The supervisors and superintendents examined all the enumerators' books when brought 
in on the morning of the 27th, and satisfied themselves that the enumerators had all gone their 
rounds, that they had brought up their books to datt', and all red ink entries were eorrceti d where 
nccessa?y. There were eomparativt ly few red ink entries, as any necessary additions and 
omissions, owing to births and deaths, arrivals and departures, had been ‘made from time to time by 
the enumerators before the final census night. 1 am satisfied that all the enumerators of the 
synchronous area went their rounds on the census night, and did this part of their work 
thoroughly. 

* * * 

All figures other than those of the Bagmara kheddah were ready on the evening of the 7th, 
and the first tel(*gram (with approximate figures for the Bagmara kheddah party) might have been 
despatched on the 8th March. In the hope, however, of receiving the Bagmara figures, I delayed 
this telegram till the 10th. 

* jk * 

I have treated of the operations in the hill mauzas under each section, and will here detail the Spinai arrange- 
special stops takem in the hill mauzas. Each mauza is divich'd into a number of laskars (or Garo 
village magistrates’) circles. There are in the district in all 59 (9 called sardar^i only), each 

laskar having on an average 12*7 villages und(‘r him. In each village there i.s a sardar^ or head- 
man, who is recognised as the laskar' s subordinate. 

£ach of the four mauzas was constitutecl a census charge ; and in dividing each mauza into 
enumeration beats,* the laskars' circles were taken as the basis of division. Where the circles 
were small, consisting, ,^hat is, of few villages, two or three neighbouring /' a' circles wen! 
grouped* under one cnum(!rator. One large circle of 82 village’s was divided between three 
enumerators. But no enumerator had only part of one laskar' s circle with part of another laskars' 
circle. 

When the enumeratons were sent out in the beginning of December to number houses, 
parwanas were sent by them to all laskars^ directing the laskars to accompany th(‘ enumerators, 
each throughout his own circle, and to take with them the village sardarSy c’ach in his village. 

JThe laskars were further directed to give th(! enumerators all assistanct! and to ensure that no house, 
should bo omitted. 

Again, on the completion of house numbering, when enumeration was to begin, fresh parwanas 
were taken by the enumerators to the laskar Sj directing them and the village sardars to accom- 
pany the enumerators, as they had done in the previous round. In these parwanas the laskars 
were further directed to give intimation of their coming to the village sardars sonu! da^s before- 
hand, and direct sardars to have all the people! of the village present on the day specified. That 
• the laskars and sardars should accompany the enumerators was necessary (i) to inspire confi- 
dence in the people, (2) to prevent malpractices or irritating conduct on the part of the enumerators, 

(3) to ensure that every house and every person in the house should be n'corded. 

I attributed much importance to the a,ssistance of the laskars^ and in my tours throughout 
the hill mauzas, at all halting places, collected the laskars within reach, explain(!d to them the 
objects and intentions of Government in taking a census, the importance attached by me, as 
representing Government, to the making of the census full and complete, and the necessity of 
their re'ndering all assistance in their power, and generally interested them, as far as possible, in 
the work. No enumerator had to complain that the laskars failed to carry out the orders given 
them. Where for any reason the laskar was himself unable on any day to accompany the 
enumeratoj^, li^ deputed a son or some other relative or some one or other of his influential 
sardar. 

That this, the first ccn.sus of the hill mauzas, has been so thoroughly and smoothly carried 
out I attribute in a great measure to the assistance we were able to secure from the laskars, 

* jH )K 

Among the hill people there was a little curiosity, much suspicion, but no active obstruction. Attitude oc tuc 
1 am not, however, certain that everything would have passed off smoothly without disturbance or 
outrage on the enumerators, perhaps provoked by them, but for the fact that so much was done 
to enlist the laskars and village sardars in the work and that they rendered so much assistance. 

Ill the plains, where This was not the first census, 1 should say the attitude of the people was one 
*^0f indifference. TherPwerc no eases of obstruction. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Both for the hills and plains mauzas I am .satisfied that the people have been numbered with 
practically absolute accuracy. It would be difficult to affirm that no mistakes have been made m the 
record 01 the various particulars required regarding each individual, but of the substantial accuracy 
even of the record we may be satisfied. 

few general remarks have already been made under the appropriate sections. I should now Ccncrai obMrva. 
like to make a few remarks with special reference to this district. A great obstacle in the way *‘'"*’* 

6f Census work wUs the special unhealthiness of the season. The hills are always more or less 
'tta^e|ilthy but owing partiy no doubt to influenza^ which still lingered in parts of the hills, and 
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Hills. 
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Garo partly to the exceptional rains in October, the- past season- was specially feverish and unheaJtlqr. 
Of the 31 enumerators for the hills originally appointed, one fell sick and had to be relieved on the 
day he was to have started for house numbering. Two more had to be relieved nn December 
while house-numbering was in progress, and three more in January during enuittera^ion! In all, six 
men out of 31, or 20 per cent., fell ill, and of these two have since died. There was great difficulty 
and delay in finding a suitable man to replace the last who fell ill ; and if any more of the enumerators 
had become incapacitated, the census in the hills might have been prolonged bfcyond the 26th' 
February. This suggests that when at the next census of this district it has to be considered what 
time must be allowed for the census of the hill area, and how many enumerators are av^lable, a 
certain reserve of men must be provided for. 

* * ♦ ^ 

Another great obstacle in the way of census operations in the hills is the difficulty of 
communications. There are no postal or other organised means of communication in this district; 
and though communications between headquarters and superintendents and supervisors could be 
carried on partly through the military police outposts with their weekly dak and partly by military 
police sepoys sent out as special messengers, communication with enumerators had to be left to 
the Garo villages. 

)|C ♦ « 

Assuming that the next final census will also fall in the end of February, and that it is decided 
to begin enumeration in the hills on the 15th January (the enumeration on the present census was 
completed practically within forty days), house numbering should be completed by the 15th 0^ 
December. • 



APPENDIX B. 


SELECTIONS FROM CIRCULARS ISSUED TO DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


Introductory Circular. 

Circular No. 19G., dated Shillong, the i8th April 1890. 

From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Offg. S(!crctary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

, To — All Deputy Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers, Assam. 

I am directed to inform you that the Government of India has decided that a census of the 
whole of Indici shall De taken in i8qi, and that (except in special tracts for which separate 
instructions will be issued) the night of the 26th February will probably be fixed for the final 
enumeration. 

2. Mr. E. A. Gait, c.S., has been appointed Provincial Superinte ndent of Census Opt'rations 
in Assam, and will correspond with you direct on all subjects connected w'ith the census, and will 
issue all necessary instructions, to which you should give prompt and careful attention. 

3. The work will be carried out on the lines of the cemsus of 1881 ; and you should carefully 
study the Report on the Cemsus of Assam taken in that year, in order that you may be in a position 
to make efficient arrangements on the present occasion, and obviate the difficulties w’hich were 
then experienced. 

4. The census operations in the districts may be divided into, the follo\^*ng stages: 

(r) Preliminary^ />,, the preparation of indents for forms, the demarcation of census 
divisions, and the selection of the agency to be employed. 

(2) IntermcdtatCj t.e,, the instruction of the enumerators, numbering the houses in each 

block, and the preliminary record of census. entries. 

(3) />»«/, /.e., the actual censu.s. After this will follow the work of abstraction, tabulation' 
and compilation ; but this will be done in a central ollicc undcT the direct supervision of 

• the Provincial Superintendent. Your own labours in connection with the census 

^ subsequent to the final enumeration w'ill be confined to the submission of a special 
report, the form for which will be prescribed hereafter. 

t 

5. You should at once proceed to divide your district into enumerators' blocks, supervisors, 
circles, and superintendents' charges,, in which work you will probably be much assisted by 
the record of ^vhat was done in 1881. As a general rule, about 60 houses should be allotted to 
each enumerator, while one supervisor should be appointed to instruct and overlook the work 
of every ten enumerators; but these figures are of course liable to variation according to the 
comparative density^ or sparsity of the population, and the advisability (wherever possible) of 
making the boundaries of the various blocks and circles co-terminous with those of revenue or 
surv^ divisions. 

The number of charges will vary according to the number of persons available to act as charge 
superintendents. 

^ 6. The greatest care must be taken in the distribution of your district into the various census 
.^divisions, in order to ensure that none of these divisions overlap, and that no portion of your 
district is omitted altogether from one or other of them. With this object in view', you should 
' prepare a complete lisifet the villages, hamlets, &c., in your district, and enter them in a register, 
**thc form for which will be prescribed hereafter. 

7. Concurrently with this wprk, you should arrange for the agency to be employed, wdiich,* as 
far as may be possible, will be unpaid. This should be done as soon as possible, and the offipers 
who are deputed to verify on the ground the register referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
should therefore be directed to submit the names of all persons able and willing to act as enumerators 
and supervisors. For the post of enumerator a fair knowledge of reading and writing is all that 
h; absolutely needed ; but in the case of supervisors it will be necessary to secure men of somewhat 
Better educaticui) who will be able to readily understand the instructions for filling in the census 
and to teach the enumerators subordinate to them. 

V S* When vour district been distributed into census divisions, the various census officers 
to. be instructed in their work. The supervisors should be collected at convenient 
tardfully instructed by you personally and also by your charge superin-* 
^ the iva^ in whiA the various columns of the enumeration schedule .should be filled 


Preliminary; 
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in. When the supervisors have been made thoroughly conversant with the instruction.*?, they will 
in their turn be deputed to teai h the enumerators. ^ 

Both in camp and elsewlit^e you should lose no opportunity of teaching ^enshs officers 
practically by taking them round villages and filling in schedules with them and by any other 
methods that may occur to you. It is only by the exiTc ise of the greatest possible care in the 
tuition of ci nsus olficers that any hope of an accurate result can reasonably be entcTkiined. 

9. At this stage, also, the houses in each block should be numbered in order to ensure that no 
house in a block est apes enumeration. For this purpose it will be n(‘('('ssary to define what is 
meant by a liousi! ; and on this point the Provincial Superintendent will communicate \^th you 
later on. 

10. When the blocks have been demarcated, enumerators appointt'd and in.striicted, and hou.ses 
Tiumb(‘red,« everything will be ready for the pre liminary enumeration. The dates on which it should 
commence and end will be communicated to you in dui* course by the Provincial Superintendent; 
and it is duriiy the period which will elapse bc tw’een the commeiua ment of this operation and the 
night on whic h the census is finally taken that the* most constant attention and supervision on the 
part of yourself and of all the officcTs subordinate to you will be needed. Kach supiTvisor wdll be 
expected to ('heck the whole of the work of the ( numerators under him, while as much as possible 
should be checked by the charge siipc'rintc'ndents and your.self. If the* pn'liminary enujjieration 
is correct, there is litth' f(‘ar of errors creeping into the final cen.sus, when all that the enumerators 
will have to do will be to strike out the name's of those previously entered in tht* schedules who are 
no longer resident in the house where tlu'y W(‘r(‘ at the preliminary enumeration, and to enter the, 
names of those whom they find in a house where they were not n'siding when the preliminary 
enumeration was made. If, on the other hand, ('rrors remain uncorrected in the preliminary 
enumeration, th(‘y will appear also in the final census returns. 

11. 'Ihe above remarks are not intended in any way to convey full and final in.structions on the 

various points d(‘alt with, but merely to furnish you w ith a general outline of the w’hole of the 
census operations, and to draw' your att«‘ntion to the* points which require to be more particularly 
attended to. Furth('r and more dc'tailed communications on the subject W’iIIJk' made to you from 
time to time by the Provincial Superintendent, * 

12. A short fortnightly statemc'nt of progre.ss should be s('nt to the Provincial Superintendent 
on the 15th and 30th of every month, showing briefly — 


(1) The progress in prc'paring the regi.ster referred to in paragraph 6 above. 

(2) The progress in checking this n'gister on the ground. 

(3) progress in dividing your di.strict into charges, circles, and blocks. 

(4) The progress in allotting and appointing ollicers to tlu^ various charges, circhrs, and blocks, 

13. In conclusion, I am to say that the .success or failure of the cc'nsus in your district will 

dcpen(l ('ntirely on the amount of care and labour w hich you pc'r.sonally devote to it; and that, in 
the opinion of th(‘ Chief Commissioner, there can be no better test of administrative ability than the 
manner in which an offleer carries through an operation of this nature. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Quinton rc'c kons on your hc'arty assistance in carrying the work to a successful issue, and 
desires that you w ill give precedence to census work ov(*r all other duties except those of the 
most i?nportant and urgent character. In this ( onnection your special attention is called to the 
following extract from the Provincial Census I^eport of 1881. v ^ 

“ T esting . — An examination of the district reports show s that very little testing was done 
either of the preliminary or final census schedules, by ofliccTs of supe rior grades. The late Chief 
Commissioner (in a Circular dated the 13th Novemlx'r 1880) prescribed that all assistant conimis- 
sioners, extra assistant commissioners, and distric t superintende nts of police should be employed 
when possible, as Miperintendents of charges, but this was done to a very limit9d extend The 
besetting tendency^f oflicers in Assam is, wdu n anything has to be done, to tell th(dr subordinates 
to do it; and this .system was largely ('arried out as r('gards the census. Instead of employing 
every availabh^ officer in testing schedules and examining th(‘ details of tlu'ir worft, a very large 
number of the superior officers of the Commission took no direct share in it. Thus intlie Cachar 
district the Deputy Commissioner and District vSuperintendent of Police were absent from the 
district throughout the montli for^ the census on a political tour in Lushai-land ; one assistant 
commissioner was placed in solo charge of the census, and th(‘ two others wdio WTre then in the 
district were not utilisecl at all, knew nothing of the orders, and took no share in the operation. In 
Sylhet, again, the Assistant Commissioner at headquarters was not directed to supervise Ihe 
Ukiag of the census in the town, which was carried out entirely under subordinate native agency. 
The district reports hardly mention the subject There wa.s, no doubt, some 'scrutinising' of the 
schedules ; the enumerators were called up, and their schedules examined to see if the columns 
were properly understood and filled uy^; but as to testing in its strict sense— agoing through a certain 
number of houses in an enumerator's block, and calling out the inhabitaats to see if any had been < 
omitted, and ip the entries corresy^onded to the people's replies- of this hardly a trace is to be 
found m the reports, and it is certain that it was very seldom, indeed if ever, that such an examina- 
nation was made. What the Census Commissioner desired was that during the whole time the 
preliminary census was going on, the superior officers should be at the heels of the enumerators, 
testing their work m half a dozen villages a day, so as both to teach them how to do it and to 
convince them that omissions would probably be detected. He also desired that every officer in ^ 
f utilised for a few days after the 17th February in similarly testing the finaf 

necessary to pack them up Jd. send them off for UulatL SS 
pan ot the census operations was most inefficiently conducted in Assam.” 

J>otice will be taken hy the Chief Commissioner of any ne^flect similar t* Siai;. 
subordiMtlsT" ^ coiStissioners 
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Memo. No. 2682-90G. 

Copy forwardrd to the Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, and to all Heads of Departments, 
* for informq.tit>n, with the remark that the Chief Commissioner trusts that all oinc(‘rs connected with 
the civil admiaisttation of the Province will do their utmost to co-operate in the work, with a view 
to bringing it to a successful issue. 


Census Nomenclature."^ 

Uniformity should be observed in the choice of special terms connected with the census 
operations in order to h'ssen the chance of misunderstanding indents and circulars, &c. For 
English correspondence, accordingly, tlie nomenclature given below is pn^scribed, and in like 
manner a uniform vernacular rendering shoul^ be adopted for each province : 

I. — The title of the special census officer is — 

The Superintendent of Census Operations for ... . and in departmental 

corre.spondence this officer is known as the Provincial Superintendent.'' 

II. — The census divisions should be, as in 1881, — 

(«) The charge, under a charge superinte ndent. 

(b) The circle, under a supervisor. 

{c) The block, entrusted to an enumerator. 

The word * charge ' is pre fixed to (^/) in order to distinguish- the official in question from 
the . Provincial Superintendent. In provinces where a fourth officer is employed between the 
supervisor and th(! charge supcrinti ndent, the extra man should be called the* inspector of the 
revenue or police subc^ivision to \^hich he may be appointed. 

IlU— The forms used in connection with tin? enumeration are the following : 

The subdivisional re gister, by which is meant the form in which every village and 
hamlet in a siiecified area, wlu ther tahsil, mahal, circle, or th.ina, &c., is shown in serial 
order, and from which the census circles are settled. 

(i) The circle list is an extract front the above, with the addition of the required particulars 
regarding blocks and enumerators, and the number of houses assigned to each. 

{c) The village or ward list relate s to the serial numbering of houses, and the dtdails neces- 
sary to guide the enumerating or inspecting officers round the village, ward, or 
block. 

(d) The block list is a copy of, or extract from, the above, as the case may be, forming 
part of the enumeration book to be mentioned below, wliicli is int('nd(‘d to serve both 
as a guide to the enumiTator and as a means of testing his work. 

(c) The sch('dule is a pag<‘ of the form on which the aclual enumeration is recorded, a 

separate schedule b(‘ing used for each house. By schedule-li af should be understood 
the form in which the schedule is printed, which compris(‘s two scheduU's. 

(/) The sample schedule is a scheduh’ on which entries are printed in illustration of the 
. mode of enumeration, and which is bound up with the blank schedules in the enumera- 
tion book. 

Cf) ^ householder’s .schedule is a schedule issued for return by the householder himself 
, in place of that bound in the enumeration book. As the address and instructions are 
printed on each copy, it covers both pages of a schedule-leaf. 

{/t) 1 he enumerator's instructions consist of a rode of rules about (^) the information 
be recorded in the schedule, and the modt* of taking the census of the block. 

• They are printed as part of the enumeration book. 

{i) The enumerator’s abstract is a short summary to be pre pared under the. supervisor's 
instructions by the enumerators in his circle, giving the number of houses and of 
residents and visitors by si*xes in (-ach block. It is printc-d (in most cases) on one- 
" h^lf the reverse of the page occupied by the sample schedule, so that it can be 
removed and filed separately when it has been tested and found correct. 

(/*) The enumeration book comprises, for a block or division of a block, according to 
circumstances, the forms above designated as (//),(/), (/;), (/), with a supply of {e) 
sufficient for the number of house.s, encampments, and landing plare.s, &c., included in 

(d)f the whole being bound into a cartrid.ge cover, on which is printed the form pre- 
scribed locally for the identification and registering of the book in the charge or 
subdivihional index, which accompanies the records of the area in question to the 
office in which they arc to be dealt with after the census. • 

{i) .The census summary is a form containing, by villages, the same details as the enume- 
rator's abstract (/), and for revenue subdivisions, distHcts, and provinces, the totals 
from that abstract of houses and of population by sexes, omitting the distinction 
between residents and visitors. 

IV.— After the census, the work consists of three processes — 

» (n) Abstraction, or classifying by blocks or books the information from the schedule 

* columns. 


* Firameil the Ceiuut Commiwloner (or Udii. 
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( 6 ) Tabulation, or the addition of the abstracted totals by territorial units, such as towns, 
circles, or tahsils. 

(c) Compilation, or the classification and arrangement of the statistics by, districts or 
provinces in the final forms prescribed for imperial pumoses. • * * 

V. — {a) The first and second will be conducted at offices known as Abstracting 

Centres," or " Divisional Offices," each being under a “ Deputy Superintendent. 

(^) The last is confined to the “ Provincial Office" under the personal management of the 
Supcrintend(!nt of Census Operations. 

(r) B(*low the Deputy Superintendent there will be (i) branch assistants for abstrac- 
tion and tabulation, and {2) room inspectors, who will also be totallers for the 
men under their supervision, and countersign each form or page as it is com- 
pleted. 

VI. — The forms used subsequent to the census are — 

{a) In abstraction, working sheets, consisting of spaces ruled on one side of the sheet 
only to be filled up by ticks instead of figures, and test-slips, for comparison of 
totals, the use of which is to be confined tt) the Deputy Superintendent. 

{b) In tabulation, the forms are called register. They are nearly all of uniform size, and 
all contain the same number of lines on each pag(' for convenience in qjiecking 
the totals. 

(r) The compilation forms are termed tables, and are based, as a rule, on the revenue 
subdivision as unit, procec'ding to the district in the provincial, and the province in » 
the imperial series. It is probable that in the case of castes and occupations the 
tabulated totals will have to be passed through a classified ledger, before they can be 
transferred to the final tables ; this addition will not, of course, be found necessary 
in the case of fuced headings, or where the variety of groups is comparatively 
small. » 

VII. — Most of the rest of the terms commonly used in census operations are borrowed from 
revenue work or accounts. If the employment of any other special term is found necessary, the 
exact soopc and meaning of that term should be fully explained. 


Circular No. 2, dated Shillong, the 30th May 1890. 

Memo, by — E. A. Gait, Esq., c.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 

Copy forwarded to all Deputy Commissioners and Political Agent, Manipur, for information 
and guidance. 


Census Divisions and Agency. 

No. 19-20, dab'd Shillong, the 25th April 1890. 

From — E. \^Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — The Deputy Commissioners, Sylhet arid Cachar. ^ 

With reference to Secretary to Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 19G., dated the iSth April 
1890, I have the honour to address you on the subject of the distribution of your district into census 
divisions and the selection of the agency to be employed as charge superintendents, supervisors, 
and enumerators. ^ ^ , 

2. Census Divisions , — I understand that in the greater part of your district the supervisors* 
circles formed at the last census are still identifiable, and have been plotted on the thana maps, 
while the tracts then selected as enumerators' blocks were afterwards taken as the basis on which 
the new rural police beats were formed. 

3. This will, doubtless, facilitate considerably the demarcation of blocks|[and circles for the 
census .of 1891, though it is probable that some of the blocks at least will require redistribution ' 
in consequehec of the changes in the number of houses that have taken, place during the last ten 
years. Except where houses arc in close proximity to one another, it is not usually advisable to 
allot* more than 60 or 70 houses to one enumerator, and where the old blocks are now found to 
contain houses much in excess of this average, it will ordinarily be advisable either to redistribute 
thcse*blocks or to divide them into two parjts, and allot a separate enumerator to each. 

4. The number of charges within a subdivision will depend on the number of officers avail* 

able to act as charge superintendents. Subject to this limitation, you should form as man^^ charges 
as possible ; as it is obvious that the smaller the charges, the greater will be the facilities ipr, . 
educating the enumerators and the more exhaustively will it be possible for each fuperiptpp^nil|v 
to test the preliminary record of the population of his charge. • " 

5. Great stress has been laid in the circular under reference on the importance o^ iecftcinijt 
inclusion of every single house within the limits of some blocks, and ot prevptiug blppl^rA 
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circles from overlapping. With this object in view, I have the honour to request you to prepare a 
subdivisional register of villages (thana by thana) in the following form : 


Serial number. 

il 

Name of village. 

Num)>cr of Iiou&cm, 

• 

Number of census circle and block. 




t 


When this has been completed and tested, it should be recast into the following form, which 
will serve as a record of, and check upon, the returns sent in by the enumerators : 

Thana X. 


JL 


Circle number. 

niock number. 

Number of houses in block. 


Serial numlwr of vill.'iKe m sul>« 
divisional register. 

! C 

f 

75 

A 

u 

, ) 

2 

48 

n 

27 

* .) 

3 

62 •> 

c 

12 

V. 

4 

67 / 




Thann Y, &c. 

Thi^,(i>., the village) register can probably be prepared from papers available in your office; 
but, after being so prepared, it should be very carefully tested on the ground before it is finally 
accepted as correct. 

A copy should then be forw’ardcd to this office, together with a map, showing subdivisional and 
thana boundaries, and also the proppsed superintendents' charges, supervisors' circles, and 
enumerators' blocks. 

6. Agency. — You should allot charge's to all officers (except subdivisional officers whose 
duty it will be to supervise census operations generally within tht'ir respective subdivisions), who 
are sufficiently qualified, t\e., to all assistant commissioners, extra assistant commissioners, sub* 
deputy collectors, tahsildars, deputy and suh-inspcctors of schools, deputy, assistant, or sub- 
assistant conservators of forests, district superintendents of police, assistant superintendents 
of police, inspectors and sub-inspectors of police. With the possible exC(*ption of honorary 

• magistrate.^, no non-official should be appointed as .superintendent of a charge. 

^ The bulk of the .supervisors and enumerators in your district will necessarily be non-officials, 
though you should utilise, as far as possibh*, all Government and Local Board servants, such as 
tathsala eurus. pound-keepers, village chaukidars (when literate), and office eJerks in the neighhour- 
nood of their own homes. 

Ear,h supervisor and enumerator will be furnished with a letter of appointment, and those who 
work well will afterw'ards receive a certificate to that elTcct. It is anticipated that you will have 
no difficulty in securing a .sufficient number of unpaid enumerators. 

A short statement of the agency available in each circle as enumerators and supervisors should 
be appended to the register referred to in paragraph j. 

7. It is of the highest importance that this preliminary work should be completed at a very 
early date; as, xuntil this is done, it will not be possible to get all arrangements complete in time to 

• avoid the possibility of any hitch when the time for the final' census arrives. 

1 have therefore the honour to request you to submit your reply to this letter, together with 
the register referred to in paragraph 5, so as to reach this office not later than the ist June. 

8. The enumeration of cantonments, tea gardens, and jails will be dealt with separately. 


Note.— S imilar letters were issued to other deputy commissioners. 


Intermediate Arrangeypnents. 

Circular No. 5, dated Shillong, the 8th August 1890. \ 
t^'rom— E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners. 

Inmost districts the preliminary census arrangements are now either completed, or are 
rapidly approaching completion. Up to the ist October all available official agency should be 
;;; emplayeef m tesilng and re-testing the subdivisional register and circle list, as, however carefully 
.•xttaaa roisters may have been prepared in the first instance, the absence of accurate maps makes it 
in mo|t districts to cneck in the office the lists of villages that have been prepared by 
officers; and unless these lists are subjected to the most rigia 
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lot'al scrutiny, it is itnpossiblo to be positivi* that no villages or hamlets have been inadvertently 
omitted. It is unnecessary to expatiate at length on the difficulties attending the preparation of 
exhaustive li.sts of villages iii most of the di.slricts in this province, as these difficulties are as well 
known to you as they are to me. 1 may, however, mention as an illustration tint, wheti preparing 
the subdivisional register for the coming census, it was found in one district that*a group of 17 
villages had been altogether omitted from the census returns of 1881; and it is to avoid all 
possibility of the; occurrence of similar occasions on the present occasion that I wouid impress upon 
you the necessity for testing the registers that have already been pre|)ared in every possible way. 

2. The intermediate census operations may be distributed under the following heads ; 

(1) Appointment of census officers. ^ 

(2) House numbering. 

(3) Preparation and t(‘sting of block lists. 

(4) Instruction of enumerators. 

(5) Preparation and testing of the preliminary record. 

3. In most districts the officers who will serve as charge superintendents and .supervisors 

ha\e already b('en selected j and as soon as forms o^ instructions and loose schedules are received, 
you should .at once take in hand the instruction of these officers, and teach them by practical 
illustrations and otherwise how the enumeration schedules should be filled in and how the other 
details of census work should be carried out, in order that they m.ay be in a position to impaft instruc- 
tion to the enumerators as soon as these latter officers are appointed. Maps and extracts from the 
circle list.s, so far as it r<-lates to the blocks within their respective circles, should at the same time 
be suppli<'d to them, so that they may at once acquaint themselves with the ar» ;is into which thel^ 
circles have been divided and with the enumerators who will be .appointed to work under them. 
The names of the latter should be .shown in the rem.arks column of the circle list extract's! 
Pafwanas of appointment will be supplied to you about the beginning of September; and, as soon 
as they are received, the names of the census officers and the blocks’and circles assigned to each 
shoidd be filled in. It is not necessary to .appoint enumerators before October 1st; but' it is 
advisable that the forms of appointment .should be written up beforehand, in order that’ there may 
be no delay when the time comes for their distribution. • 

Particular (.are should be taken in the .selection and instruction of enumerators of difficult 
blocks, i.e., of blocks in which Marwaris and other foreigners reside ; as it was in connection with 
the entries of the race, religion, and birth place of jicople of this class tliat most mistakes were 
made at the census of 1 88 1 . 

4. As .soon as the enumerators are appointed, they should be di puted to number the houses in 
their blocks. For this purpose it is nece.ssary to defim; what constitutes a ‘ house.' It may be 
regarded from two different standpoints — (1) as the dwelling-place of one or more families having 
an independent entrance from the common way, and (2) as the homestead where the members of 
one family live undtT a common head. 


The formi'r definition is the one most commonly followed clsewhi re ; but the frequent 
.absence of enclosures and the general want of method in erecting houses, which is observable 
111 most parts of this province, render it unsuiUble for adoption here. It is therefore necessary to 
fall b.ack on the other definition, which is more suitable to the local conditions of the province 'and 
which, moreover, in the Assam Valley districts .at le.ast, h.as the advant.age of being what the* 
people commonly understand by the term ‘house.’ For census purposes, therefore a ‘house’ 
should invariably be taken as indicating “ the homestead, comsisting of one or more buddings which 

of family living under a/;oramon 

I. .=i.„.,i.i .....I ho^'in. ann thr>ir TlaiV • •! 


the hiin^BlOM «linulil lie irc.’tlal .is tme hoimc 
and the servants* tinartcrs at. another. 


hc3.dy Rnd their stTVcints. * This definition is very siniilRr to 
. th<it adopted in Assam at the last census, the only difference 

being that the words under a common head " have been substituted for “ In rommensalitv " in 
order to provide f^c.ases in whieh it would be difficult to apply the old definition, c.,?., of^sons 
who have become s^-parate on the death of their father, but who still occupy the same dwellinff- 
place or of a widow eating separately hut residing with her brother-in-law. Particiflar care should 
be t.aken to impress on census officers the mrcessity for adhering to this definition, and’ attention 
should be dr.awn to the char.ictenstics of the house as thus defined, vis., a common homestead 
a common bar ghar or principal house, a common head of the family, &c. ^ 

In some di.stricts in 1881 'the standard definition was not explained to census officers with 
sufficient fulness, and much confusion was caused by this omission. It is therefore requested 



plac(! 

house, 


.separate independent entrance from the common way should be treated as a 
This spccia definition ishould be explained only to the enumerators who are appointed to 
census these special houses, which should ordinarily be formed into separate blocks To orevenr 
citnfusion, the enumerators who are appointed to census these blocks should not usually be*^ called 
on to census also houses of the ordinary kind. ^ 

5. Separate serial numbers .should be given to the houses in each block. 


Houmc number- 
ing. 


Tretii'ratlon and 


be painted on or affixed to each house in any wav that niify be found convenient.' Lime is very 
cheap, and can be obtained wherever the practice of chewiner betebnut nrevaiU nnr’ ^ 


These numbers may 

clicap, ana can be obtained wherever the practice of chewing betebnut orevails^and 

fe (oun 4 to he tho met soitabk .otetotci (ot thi. pon>o«. ' Whore £ Sr. ” * 

insT ’ 

6. While the houses are being numbered, the block lists should be filled in in the loose fdrtii*' 
which are being to yO“. and which should be distributed to the enudferate— — 

they are appointed. The work of writing up the block lists should, if possiWe, ^ 
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the end of October ; and as soon as this is done, the charge superintendents’ and supervisors and 
all other officers who may be available should be deputed to test the lists of houses very carefully, 
m order to Ascertain (t) that houses are numbered correctly according to the standard definition of 
* house, ^ (2).thatthe numbers w hich have been afiixed to each house correspond w ith the numbers 
entered in the block list, and (3) that no house rc'mains unnumbered. The testing of tlu^ block 
lists should be p(!rsistently carried on throughout the whole of November and Dece mber. The 
supervisors should at the same time be instructed to go round the boundaries of each block to 
• satisfy themselves that the houndarii s 'ini co-terminous and well known to the enumerators concerned, 

. and that^tw hamlets, or occupied houses, in their circle havt^ escaped inclusion in some block or 
other. 

7. This period should also be utilised to the utmost in instructing .the enumerators in the w ork 
of filling in the enumeration schedules. They should be collected at convenient centres, and 
instructed most carefully by the supervisors, and also, so far as may be possible, by the charge 
superintendents and yourself. Difficultic’s should be explained to them, and the rules for filling in 
the schedule illustrated by the actual enumeration of villages in the neighbourhood. A fair supply 
of loose schedules has been supplied to you in a<ldition to the forms ind(‘nt(‘d for by you for actual 
census operations, and these should all be expended in testing the know ledge of the enumerators, 
in order that they may fully understand what they have to do when the time comes for filling in 
the actuaf census forms. 

If the loose schedules which have been supplied are found to be insufficient, manuscript 
forms may be used, or a furthtT supply will be s(‘nt to you on receipt of a supplementary 
indent. » 

8 . -The enumeration books to be used in taking the census should be got ready for distribution 
in December, during which month the particulars regarding the district, subdivision, village, charge, 
circle, block, sup('rint(‘ndent, suj)ervis()r, and enumerator should be enterc'd on the docket on the 
coven of each book. Opposite the docket entry “Book No." two numbers should be given, the 
bottom one representing the number of books issued for the block, and the top one the number 
of the book on the docket of' which the entry is made. Thus, if two books are issued for any 
particula? block, th(‘ first one should be numbered 4 and the second If or.ly one book is issuea 
for a block, it should be numbered 4 -. 

This work should be completed and the books distributed to tlu! ( numerators by the ist 
January 1891. As soon as they are received, each enumerator should go round his block once 
more to make .sure that his loose block list is correct and up to date*, and he should them 
copy the entries he has there made into the block list, which forms part of his lummeration book. 
He should th('n make! over the loose form to his supervisor, who wdll ('ompare the number of 
houses there shown with colufnn 3 of his extract from the circle list, and corrt'ct thc' latter if 
necessary. 

9. On the 15th of January th(^ work of preparing the preliminary record w ill commence, 
anfl should be' ( ompleted as soon as ])Ossible. Instruct iems for the gui(lan<*e of the enumerators 
are contained in each enumeration book, and these should be very carefully followed. h>om the 

* commencement of the preliminary enumeration, the whole time of the sup('rvisors and charge 
superintendents, and of all other officers who can by any means be spared for the work, should 
be employed in testing the entries that are made by the enumerators. Next to the measures 
adopted for securing that all persons arc enumerated by the preparation of complete lists of the 
villages in each subdivision and of the houses in each • block, this is the most important w ork 
in the whole course of census t^pi^rations. If th(' preliminary enumeiation is correct, the final 
censu®. will be so also ; as all that will be done on the final census night will be to bring the 
preliminary record up to date by striking out the entries relating to persons w ho have died or gone 
away, aftd entering those w ho have been born, or who have arrived, subsequently to the preliminary 
enumeration. There will be no 'local^tcsting after th(^ final census; and the accuracy of the final 
census results will, therefore, depend entirely on the extent to w'hich a careful and exhaustive, 
examination oPthe preliminary record has been carried out. 

10. In order that adequate .supervision may be exercised over this most important portion 
of the work, all supervisors should be directed to submit a .return to their charge superintendents 
at the end of every week from the 15th January to the 26th February in the following form : 


Number of blocks visited. 

Number of houses \t6ltcd in each block. 

Number of cntrieii verified In each block. 





These returns should be forwarded by the charge superintendent to the .subdivisional officer, 
together with a note showing what action he has taken on them and what testing w^ork he 
had him^eff c^ried out ; and the subdivisional officer should then submit to you an absfract, 
ahoyding the total testing work done by himself and the charge superintendents and supcTvisors 
dnbordmate to him. When these are received, a district return should be compiled in your office, 
m 3 iorwarded to Ibe for the information of the Chief Commissioner. 

: ; InstroctiOflB regarding the final census and the scrutiny, collection, and despatch of 
fomif to the abstracting office will be issued later on. 


Ifiittnirtinn of 
(tiutncrutoni. 


Nunil>cring and 
ilihtribulion of 
c n II tn c r a 1 1 o n 
books. 


Preliminary 

record. 
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Final Census Operations. 

Circular No. 19, dated Shillong, the 26th December i8go. ^ • * 

From—E. A. Gait, Esq., c.s.. Superintendent of Census Operations, A^sam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. • 

From the 1 5th January the principal census operations that will still remain to be carried 


out are— 




:erd 


Tenting of ftnal 
^^reewtL 

atetnem ftc 


(x^ The preparation of the preliminary record. 

(2) Testing of the same. 

(3) The census itself. 

(4) Testing the entries made on the census night. 

(5) The preparation of abstracts for block.s, circle.s, charges, subdivisions, and districts. 

(6) The collection of books and their despatch to the abstracting ollice, 

2, The Instructions to enumerators,^' which are bound up with each enumeration book, 
contain rules for the guidance of the enumerators during the first and second rounds, and should 
b(? very carefully explained to the officers concerned. Further gencTal instructions regarding 
the preparation and testing of the preliminary record were conveyed in paragraphs 9 and 10 of 
my Circular No. 5, dated the 8th August 1890, and Part III, paragraph 10 of the Code for Charge 
Superintendents and SupcTvisors. Your attention is also invitc'd to the points noted below. 
The enumeration .schedules contain spaces for eight ('ntries only ; and when the number of 
persons in a house much exceeds this limit, it is, of course, necessary to continue the entries on 
a fresh page. But when the number of persons in a house exceeds the number of spaces by 
one or two only, there is no objection to entering them all on the .same schedule, mon* espe^idally 
if tht; use of two scheduU'S would involve the issue of an additional enumeration book. The 
enumerators should be told to write very clearly, and to avoid erasu;*es as much as possible. 
Schedules should never, under any circumstances, be torn out of enumeration books. Care 
should be taken to see that the ink us(‘d for the preliminary record is really black ink, and not 
any of the coloured inks now in common us(*. Europeans and Eurasians wdll be supplied with 
hou.sehold schedules for the enumeration of all persons residing in their bungalows on the night 
of the census ; and for these there will be no preliminary enumeration. Their servants, however, 
will be counted by the enumerator of the block in wdiich they live, and should be entered 
accordingly in his (‘numeration book at the preliminary r(‘cord. 

3. As you have already been informed, the actual census will 1)e taken on the night of the 
26th February. As soon as people have entcTcd their hoihses and S(‘ttled dowm for the night, the 
enumerators will go round their blocks, and bring the entru s in their enumeration books into 
accord with the actual state of the population on that night by striking out the entries for pers6ns 
who have died or gone away, anci enumerating fre.sh arrivals and nc^wly-born children. In 
order to obviate the necessity for these ^'orrections as much as possible, and thereby lighten the 
labours of the enuinerator.s, I would suggest that you should issue orders directing all persons who - 
can conveniently do so, to spend the night in their own homes and to avoid fixing that date for 
weddings or other ceremonies. Similarly, touring officers will be requested to arrange not to 
move their camps during the days immediately preceding and follow ing the c(‘nsus. They will 
also be asked to give due notice to the Deputy Commis.^ioner or subdivisional officer co\:iCcrned 
of the place where they will be in camp on the 26th February, and thus enable him to ^^upply 
them with household .schedule.s, and arrange for the enumeration of their followers. For'th^ 

H oses of the census, these officers and their camps will be treated as present at the headquarb 
e district in whifift they art* travelling at th(.‘ time. * 

In some provinces in 1881 all persons were requested to keep a light burning near the door 
on the census night, and to remain awak(! until thv. enum(*rator had visited them.« If you could 
make some similar arrangement in your district on the present occasion, it would be o{ material 
assistance to the enumerators. You should, wherever possible, depute some second person, e,g, 
the village chaukidar or gaonbuga, to accompany the enumerator on his round, and, while the 
latter is correcting his record at one house, to go on and warn the occupants of the^ house that he 
will visit next, so that there may be no delay w hen the enumerator himself gets there' 

The rule that red ink only must be used at the final enumeration must be carefully observed. 
Enumerators should be reminded that they are not to fill in the serial number, column i of the 
schedule till after the changes shown on the final census night have? been recorded. The super- 
visors should visit as many blocks as possible-on the night of the census,, in order to make me 
that all their enumerators are actually at work. All officers not previously eniployed in connection 
with the census should also be called on to a.ssist in supervising the work of" the enumerators on 
this occasion. 

• 4. Next morning the enumerators should repair with their enumeration books and such house- 
hold schedules, &c., as they may have been told, to collect, to some central place, which thfe 
8up6rvisor should notify beforehand. On arrival there, the supervisor should examine their Wks 
and satisfy himself that all books, &c., issued have been returned. He should then read tht^ougll 
all the red ink entries to sec (i) if the enumerators have actually gone round their blocks and 
(2) if the entries made on the census night are correct. In all cases of doubt, he shAld 
ascertain the actual facts by local enquiry if necessary. e 

5. The next step is the preparation of the enumerators' abstracts. Each enumerator shouM hft 
f»*\ected to prepare the figures required for his abstract in the supervisor's presence, and 

on a separate slip of paper, which the supervisor shouW keep. The f^k should i&W 
over to a second enumerator to be re-added, If the totals agree, the supervis^?^ ■ 


4 







accept them as correct, and cause the abstract in the enumeration book to be filled in accordingly.* 

If they differ, he must prepare the totals himself. When all the abstracts have been filled in as 
» above, he shoul^ prepare from them a circle abstract in the form given below (Form If), and 
should then Carefully arrange the enumeration books according to the serial order of blocks, 
and tie them together with string lengthways and across. When this has bcc*n done, he should 
go to his charge superintendent, and make over to him his bundle of enumeration books, his 
circle abstract (Form I), and his circle list extract. The number of houses in column 3 of the 
latter should have been previously corrected {vide paragraph 9, Part III of the Code). 

charge .superintendent should carefully compare the forms made over to him with his 
register of issue (see Circular 13). If they are complete, he should give the supervisor a receipt. 

He should then examine the circle abstracts, and .satisfy hims<‘lf that the figures for blocks have 
been copied correctly from the enum(*rators* abstracts, and also that no mi.stake has been made 
in adding them up for the circle abstracts. Having verified the latter, he should stitch them 
together according to the serial order of circles, and should prepare a charge abstract from their 
totals. He should then .send in all his forms together with these abstracts to the subdivisional 
officer, who, after again verifying the forms received by comparison with his issue register and 
testing the circle and charge abstracts, should add the latter together to form a total for his 
subdivision. As soon as he has satisfied himself that he has got a correct total, he should telegraph 
the rcsiSts to the Deputy Commissioner in the following concise form : 

House.H* ; males , females , total . 

He should at the same time send to him by post a more detailed statement of the results as in 
Form Ilt'below. 

As soon as all subdivisional figures are received, district totals should be prepared, and at once 
reported by telegrams and statements, similar to those prescribed above, to the Census Commissioner 
at Simla and to myself at Gauhati. It is desired by Government that these abstrac t totals 
shodld be available at the earliest possible date, and I would beg of you to further this 
object by sending in the figures for your district the very moment you are in a position 
to do so. Very stringent instructions should be issued to the enumerators to take their 
books ^o the supervisors early on the morning of the 27th ; to the supervisors to pass 
them on to the charge superintendents without any unnecessary delay ; and to the charge 
superintendents to complete their share of the work and send all papers to the subdivisional 
officer as soon as possible. 

It is propo.sed to use the figures thus obtained for the annual reports for 1890-91, and also to 
adopt them without re-abstraction for Imperial Cen.sus Table I. Very great care must therefore 
be taken to ensure accuracy, and supervisors and charge superintendents should be warned that 
they wdll be held responsible if mistakes are afterwards discoverf d in my office when their 
figures come to be compar(‘d w ith those in other tables. 

6. The collection of forms has already been partly dealt with in the > preceding paragraph. 

'fhe main points which require attention are — ^wm». 

(1) To see that all forms (enumeration books, household schedulc.s, &c., including those 

for boats, tea gardens, cantonments, railways, camps of officers on tour, and munici- 
palities) wdiich were issued have been duly received back. 

(2) After verification, to have them properly tied up by circles and charges. The books in 

each circle should be arranged in the serial order of blocks, and tied tog<’ther length- 
^ ways and across. The circle list extract relating to each circle should be tied up 
with the books of that circle. The bundles of books for each circle should then be 

* arranged in serial order, and tied up by charges. 

••The circle abstracts for each charge, which .should have already been loosely fastened 
together by charges by the charge superintendents, should be bound up for the subdivision, 
arranged according to the order of charges as shown in the circle list. The charge abstracts} 
should be bound together at the end. When this has been done, the forms should be carefully 
packed ujf) in the boxes in which they were originally received, together with the subdivisional 
circle list and book of circle and charge abstracts, and acspatched to my office with as little delay 
as possible. 


Enumeration of Touring Officers in the Census of 1891. 

No. 380-93G., dated Shillong, the 17th January 1891. 

' From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To — All Heads of Department.s, Assam. 

With a view to avoid confusion, And to enable district officers to arrange for the enumeration 
of touring officers and their camp.s in the forthcoming census, I am directed to request that you 
' will be good enough to make arrangements not to move your camp between the 23rd and -28th 
"February 1891, and to give due notice to the Deputy Commissioner or subdivisional officer 
ebneorned of your whereabouts, in order to enable him to supply you with household schedules 
your own enumeration, and to issue the necessary instructions for the enumeration of your 

V ttplBlMd 111 a rabMqucnt circniar that the abetract In each book ihouM bo filled in with the figuiet relating to that book only, find ihould 

figwi* fw hooka In t^ eatw hiock. It wat farther directed (Circolar No. 13, dated the aoth January that tb« boat 

ha 4a ^ book, elacla, aad charge abitiactb; 
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Memo. No. 394G. 

Copy forwarded to the Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, for information. 


Closing of Civil and Criminal Courts. 

No. 280-85G., dated Shillong, the 14th January 1891. 

From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To — The Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, Deputy Commissioners, Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts. 

The 26th of February 1891 having been fixed as the date on which the final census should 
be taken throughout India, I am directed by the Chief Commissioner to request that you will 
cause your office and all offices subordinate to you to be closed, except for urgent business, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of that month, with a view' to the officers and clerks being set free for 
employment on census operations. The officers and clerks should begiv(‘n distinctly to understand 
that they must not treat these days as holidays, but that their services will bi? at the ^disposal 
of Government for census work. 

2. I arp to request also that necessary instructions may be issued to the revenue and criminal 
Courts in your division (or district), so that, in fixing the days of hearing suits, cases may^ so far as" 
is possible without causing public inconvenience, not come on for hearing between the 2Sth and 
27th of February. r i b o 


Boat Census. 

Circular No. 9, dated Shillong, the 4th October i8go. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., C.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, A.ssam. 

I have the honour to convey the following instructions regarding the census of the boat 
population. 

2. The lists of ghats and other places where boats are moored for the night, which'have 
already been prepared, should again be very carefully tested in order to make sure that no ghat or 
mooring place has been omitted. 

3. Where the number of occupied boats, which are likely to be moored at any particular ghat, 

is very small, no special arrangements are needed. The ghat may be numbered as a house, and 
included in and visited by the enumerator of the adjacent village block. i 

4. Larger ghats should be formed into separate blocks under special enumerators. As there 

can be no preliminary record of the boat population, the whole of the schedules will have to be filled 
in on the final census night, and care must therefore be taken to appoint a sufficient number of 
enumerators for the work. ^ 

5. It is probable that some boats will be on the move on the night of the 26th February, or 
will be moored or aground at some place other than a recognised landing place. 

In order to secure the enumeration of these boats, the enumerators should remain at their 
ghats for some tim^after the night of the final census, and should enumerate the? persons in all 
boats which may arrive there, who have not already got a boat ticket, or who were not counted on 
shore on the night of the 26th February. c 

6. In the case of the smaller rivers, it will suffice if the enumerators remain at their hosts until 
nightfall on the 27th February. 

But on the larger river^ such as the Brahmaputra, Megna, &c., greater precautions will 
have to be taken, and here the enumerators should be directed to visit their ghats for the three 
nights succeeding the census. Enumerators should also be appointed to patrol these larger rivers 
during the three days succeeding the census at certain careful^ sSelectcd points, and to board and 
enumerate the people in all passing boats if they have not already been censused elsewhere. 

Expenditure under this head should be kept as low as possible by the selection 
as patrol stations of places where police, forest, or ferry boats are available for the work. : 

7 : After filling in the particulars for each boat, the enumerator should give the head boatman a 
boat ticket, telling him to preserve it as a proof that his boat has been counted, and to prevent it 
from being counted again. ^ ‘ 

• 8. Where a river divides two districts, 'the moored boats will be considered to belong to the 
district on the boundaries of which they are found. . The population of boats in motion should be ; 
divided by arrangement between district officers, a simple plan being for one to take the boat* 
going up, and the other those coming down the stream. 

arrangements for enumerating the boat population have been concluded;’ 
a report should be forwarded to this office, giving a list of the ghats which have been formed into" 
separate blocks and the places which ha\e been selected as patrol stations, airi stating ivhif 
mangements have been made for distributing the boat population of rivers. which form dimitl ' 
boundaries. / 

. A copy of the instructions to boat enumerators is appended. Ind^ts for ver 
copiea of chese instructions should be submitted as soon as possible. • 
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6. A copy of a cn?mi-official letter of appointment for tea-planters is appended. Indents for 
copies of this form and of the instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens should be sent to 
this office as soon as possible. 


Instructions for the Enumeration of Tea Gardens in Assa?n. 

1. The census will be taken on the night of the 26th February 1891. In preparing for it 
the first step is to group into blocks for th(^ purpose s of enumeration all houses, lines, huts, &c., 
on the estate which are inhabited, or arc likely to be inhabited, on the abovementioned date. This 
should be done in November, and the buildings should then be entered in a simple register form, 
by which the owner or manager can see that no habitation is likely to escape (’numeration. 

2. An enumerator for each block should then be appointed by the manager, and one or more 
employes of intelligence and position on the estate should be appointed as .supervisors and made 
responsible for instructing the enumerators in what they have? to do. Household schedules, to be 
filled up by the master of the house, will be provided for all owners, agents, managers, and their 
assistants ; but it will be advisable to have the n sident s(‘rvants of such hous(’holds separately 
enumerated by a native employd, who is more conversant with the names of castes, &ci, than a 
European. 

3. For persons other than the above residing on the estate, enumeration books will^ be pro- * 

vided by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The manager, &c., should communicate to 
that official the number of bloc ks and houses and the approximate number of persons likely to have 
to be enumerated on the estate on the 26th February, including all persons residing on land 
belonging to the estate, whether they work on the garde n or not. Books will be supplied slightly 
in excess of this indent, and will be collected by the local ollicials after the census. ' 

4. The next point is the instruction of the supervisors and enumerators. Rules accompany 
each book of schedules, and these should be candully explained to the enfimerators. WJierever 
practicable, an assistant or extra assistant commissioner will visit the estate* and help the 
manager in this task. If he does not come, doubtful points should bo referred to the Deputy 
Commissioner or subdivisional officer. There should be no hesitation in s('nding on such 
references, as no s('t of rules can be framed sufficiently comprehensive to meet (!very peculiar case 
that will arise in taking a census. 

5. About the middle of January the enumerators should be s(‘t to go round their blocks, and 
fill up a schedule for each house dn accordance w ith the rules mentioned above. Tht* manager 
should te.st this work himself so far as possible, whilst the supervisor should check the returns 
by house-to-house visits with the book in his hand. This preliminary enumeration need not be 
hurried, as all that is needed is time enough between the completion of it and the ce nsus to hav« 
it thoroughly well inspected. 

6. There an- s(-veral of the columns in the schedule in filling up which enumerators are very 
liable to go wrong ; and it is worth while to mention a few of them here. First of all, the entries 
about marriage, education, and occupation, in columns 8, 12, and 1 1, resp(H:tiveIy, are not infre- 
quently omitted against infants and young children, as the enumerator takes it for granted that 
such persons are unmarried, illiterate, and without occupation. It is therefori? necessary to see that 
they understand and apply the rules, especially that regarding column ii, under which the return 
required is that of the occupation by which persons are supported, whether it is exercised by them 
or by another person who thereby provides lor them. Again, the entry of the place of birth in 
column 10 is too often that of a village, or thana, tahsil, &c., which cannot be recognised when 
the returns are tabujtited. Suah entries should be correct'd, and nothing of less .^xtent than a 
district or province, as the case may be, should be allowed to stand. Many coolies probably 
cannot give the name of their birth districts; but a nfercnce to the register of collies residing 
on the estate, or to some garden sardar, will generally clear up the matter. There wilDbe com- 
paratively few (mtries in column 13 on tea gardens ; but care should be taken that only those shown 
in column 12 as literate are entered in this column, and that where a man can read and write 
English as well as his vernaculaT, the entry should be of both languages, as English-Bengali Except 
in this column and column 14, for certain infirmities, an entry must be made against each oeraon 
in each column, even though in some cases an entry is but the repetition of one that has been made' 
in a preceding column. 

• of February, the enumerators should take their books and 

again visit each house m the block, and strike out all who have died or left since their former 
visit, and enter all newr comers and newrly born infants. Their books should then be 
the manager, by whom they should be checked and given with the 


returned to 
household schedules of his 


family &c., to the Government enumerator, who will call for them at such time as may have Heen 
notijicd beforehand, and bring to notice any amendments that he finds necessary. ^ 


to 


^ Dear Sir| 


Dated 


1694. 


I beg to request the favour of your assistance in the taking of the next 
will be on the 26th February 1891, so far as regards the enumeration S 
on the estate under your management. 


impci^ census, whi?ji" 
the pmulation re||<|eqi 1 


B.] <*SELECTION$ FSOAt CIRCULARS ISSUED TO OiSTRiCT OFFICERS. 

Under the Census Act, the manager of an estate on which not less tlftin 50 labourers arc 
employed is responsible for the enuiiK’^ation, I accordingly enclose a copy of the instructions 
ipr the enunjeration of tea gardens in Assam, and would ask you to be good enough to giv(? them 
very careful att^ntftn. I'hc forms nc^cessary for the census of your estate will be supplied on the 
receipt of the statement referred to in paragraph 3 of the instructions. 

• I shall be happy to give prompt attention to any referemces which ^ou may wish to make as to 
the meaning of the instructions, or of the rules for filling in the census schedules. 


APPENf)lX 





I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Deputy Commissioner. 


Enumeration of Cantonments and of Troops on the March.* 

A, — Military Limits. 

1. Wifhin regimental lines, or other purely military limits, the census will be taken by the 
military authorities. 

2. The determination of theses limits should be undertaken as soon as possible after the 
receipt of these instructions by the military and civil authorities in consultation with each other, 
so thoft both may know clearly the areas for the enumeration of which they are n‘spectively 
responsible. 

3. To prevent mistakes or double enumeration, it is advisable for tin? military authorities to 
have thci^ limits cleared between sunset on the 26th of February 1891 and sunrise on the 27th 
idem of all persons who are not residing temporarily or permanently within those limits as ollicersof 
any grade, fighting men, non-combatants attached to the regiments, the servants of the above 
regimental followers, or members of th(» families of any of these. 

4. The census to be taken by the military authorities under the above orders will thus include 
all persons of whatever age, sex, rac'e, or profession, who on the night of the 2r)th February are, 
temporarily or permanently, residing witliin military limits. Thus, it will include all persons who, 
though ordinarily residing elsewh(‘re, may on that night be stopping temporarily within those 
limits; and also those who, while actually living at the time and taking their meals within the same, 
may be absent for a few hours o;i night duty, &c. 

5. Some weeks before the census a list should be prepared showing every house or other 
• building in the area in question which is inhabited, or is likely to be inhabited, on the 26th F(*bruary. 

A convenient form for this list is the following ; 

• 

Cantonment 


House Register of Military Lines, &c. 


• 

Serial No. of house. 

» « 

« 

Description of house (i.r, barracks, 

^ guaril*roum, &c,). 

ramllics. 

Remarks. 

Serial No. of each 
resident family. 

Name and occupation of head member of 
each family. 

t 

a 

3 

4 



• 


1 



* If the lines be divided into blocks, a separate list should be prepared for each block. If any 
' i&rge building has been divided into separate dwellings or tenements, occupied by distinct groups 

of persons, each of these dwellings should be given a separate number in column i of the registe/. 
In columns 3 and 4 only those groups should be entered who reside as families in the building. 
Single Individuals living alone and without servants, such as unmarried privates, should not be sho\vn 

• as^ieparate families. 

0* The number entered against each house in the above list should be then painted 
conspicuously upon the building, so that it may be easily noted on the night of the census. 

7. The cens^is will be taken, except in the case of European officers and their families, who 
' »e provided with separate household schedules, by means of books of schedules bound up with 
instructions and other forms required. As soon as the officer responsible for the 
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enumeration has ascertained the approximate number of houses and persons within military limits^ 
he should forward to the Deputy Commissioner of the district an indent for the requisite number 
of schedules on the basis of one book for every 300 persons or 60 housesj^antl 4nc household^ 
schedule per officer concerned, a margin of about 10 per cent, being allowed for waste or 
emergency. He should also specify the language or character in which the former are to be 
printed. When the cantonment is beyond British territory, this indent should be s(yit*to the Chief 
Political Officer of the Agency in which it is situated. The books and schedules should be asked 
for not later than September, and should be ready in the cantonment for use, as b(‘low specified, by 
December. ^ 

8. About a week or ten days before the 26th of February, each enumerator should go round 
his block and enter in the book of schedules full particulars n garding every person- man, woman, 
or child — whom he finds residing therein, including the servants of European householders who 
have been furnished with separate schedules. This n'cord should be carefully examined and 
initialled by the officer responsible for the census, and all errors rectified. The houses should be 
taken in the order in which they are entered in the register, and exact observance of the 
instructions must be rigidly enforced. Black ink only must be provided for this preliminary 
record. 


9. After gunfire on the night of the 26th February, the t numerator should again go over his 
block, check and bring up to date the entri(‘s previously made as above prescribed,^nd thus 
complete the census. The next morning he should go to the households which have been furnished 
with separate schedules, and collect the schedules of the householder. On this occasion he must 
be provided with red or magenta ink onlv, so that the entries of new-born children, of visitors who* 
have arrived since the preliminary record, and the erasure of those who have died or left the lines, 
may be easily distinguished. 

10. A register should be kept of the number and description of schedules issued, and each 
enumerator should account for every one he has received. When the account has been fpund 
correct in each case, the officer presiding over the ce nsus work should make an index, pack up the 
books and household schedules, and, after filling up the short summary of the abstracts which form 
part of every enumerators book, should then forward the whole to the Deputy Commissioner, or 
Political Officer, as the case may be. In some cases, where the cantonment is not at the head- 
quarters of the district, the books should be sent to tht* tahsildar or corresponding official, and in 
presidency towns to the municipal commissioner, chairman of the committee, &c. The books 
and schedules for each regiment or detachment should be packed and registered separately. 

11. As it is necessary that the scheme laid down for the census of the whole country should 

be strictly followed, arrangements will be made by Local Governments and Administrations to 
place a European district official in direct communication with the military authorities in each * 
cantonment, so that he may give advice to the latter, and otherwise ensure uniformity and punctuality 
in the arrangements. / 


B. — Troops on the March. 

12. The census of regiments on the march and of detachments of troops on duty within the 
limits of the province concerned will be taken by the officer in command. This census will include 
all persons, of whatever sex, age, or profession, who are marching with the troops. It will probably 
be known beforehand that troops will be on the march on the night of the 26th of February so that 
the officer in command should be provided with enumeration books and scheduled at the 
cantonment from which the troops start. There will bo no pndiminary record taken in this case 
unless one has been completed before the troops loft their last cantonment ^ ^ 

.• ‘ 3 - 1,” ^ travelling by rail on the night of the census, the-enume- 

ration should be iRected at the Hrst place at which the men alight. Such trdoDs will not be 
enumerated by the railway authorities. ^ 

14. The books and schedules for detachments on the march should be sent to tht^ headouarters 

of their regiments If It be within the province where they are enumerated, or to the dintonmlnt 
from which they started in other cases, bor regiments on the march, the books, &c., should be 
despatched to the military author, les of the cantonment at which they were last stationed, and 
Will be then dealt with as prescribed in paragraph 10 above. vucu, <»uu 

C.— ‘Cantonment Bazars and Civil Limits, * 

1 5. The census of so much ot each cantonment as lies beyond regimental or other nurelv mititarir' 

limits will be taken by the Cantonment Magistrate acting^ under® he direct ordefs of^the SJ 
authorities of the district or state. Exceptional cases will probablv be found such as Mhnw in 
which the whole arrangements will have to be controlled S,y the^OfficL cLmandingfwho 
thus be responsible for their efficiency and punctuality. wnw w 


17. The time allowed for the preliminary record will be sliirhtlv Inno-i^r I 

18. Xne actual census and the subsequent procedure will b#* s 

^ owing to the 


APPENDIX B.] nfSELECTIONS FROM CIRCULARS ISSUED TO DISTRICT OFFICERS. . 

D. — Legislation. • 


^ 19. The following provisions of the Census Act arc extracted for the information and guidance 

of those concer^ed•i 

Section 5.— Every military or naval officer in command of any body of men belonging to Her 
Majesty's military or naval forces, or of any vc’sselof war or troopship * ♦ 

shall, if so reqiSired by the District Magistrate, or, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
by such officer as th(' Local GovcTnment may appoint in this behalf, perform such of the duties of 
a censu^iJI^fliccr in relation to the persons who, at the time of the taking of the census, are under 
his command or charge, * * as such magistrate or officer may, by written order, 

direct. 

^*(2) All the provisions of this Act relating to census officers shall apply, so far as they can 
be made applicable, to all such persons while performing such duties, and any person refusing or 
neglecting to perform any duty which he is directed unde r this section to perform shall be deemed 
to have committed an offence under section 187 of the Indian l\‘nal Code (XLV of i860).” 


Instructions for the Enumeration of Raiiway Premises and 

Traveilers by Rail.* 

I. The classes of the population to be enumerated by the railway authorities are — 

A. — Persons residing or working within railway premises. 

^ * B. — Persons travelling by rail on the night of the 26th February 1891. 

a. Under A are included permanent employes of the railway, with their families and servants, 
residing on the railway premises, together with visitors stopping temporarily in their houses ; also 
labourers* or others employed on railway work by contractors or railway officers, if sleeping 
within the railway premises. This proviso, however, is not to be applicable to gangs of railway 
coolies who may have pitclu'd their huts, &c., just beyond railway limits, as these should he 
enumerated by the agency which collected, or is employing, them. On thcj other hand, when 
convenient, detached houses, &c., of signallers or gatemen may be included in the block of the 
nearest village or town, and thus be enumerate with the ordinarpr population of that block. In 
tall such cases the railway and the district authorities should act in concert with each other, so 
that there may be neither omission nor re-enumeration of any person. It should be noted that 
persons who work on railwajr premises either by day or night, but habitually return to their 
hoqies outside? railway premises when off work, are not to be enumerated in cl?lss A. 

3. The first step to be taken is to parcel out the railway premises into charges for super- 
intendents, circles for supervisors, and blocks for enumerators. The tabulation of the returns will 
be by villages or towns for each district or State separately, as the cast? may be, so the mileage 

^ included in every district through which the line passes, with the .stations, &c., therein, may be 
constituted a charge, and registered in a list to be sent to the Superintendent of the Census 
Operations for the Province or Agency. It is obvious, therefore, that the partition into the 
above census areas should be territorial and not departmental, and that in each charge a single 
officer of the railway should be made responsible for all the census arrangements therein, bo, 
too, nc/t more than one station should be included in one block, as the returns may have to be 
afterwards distributed between two districts or even two provinces. As a rule, a station will 
be a conveiiiei^t block ; but when the premises contain manv inhabitants, it may be advi.sable to 
form it into a circle containing not more than ten blocks of from 200 to 300 persons or 40 to 60 
houses apiece.^ Where there? are a good many houses belonging to the railway, but detached and 
at a distani:e from the station, it will be necessary to provide? special supervisors and enumerators, 
working, if necessary, in concert with the supervisors of the municipal or village census. 

4. A list for each station or railway settlement should be prepared, showing the number 
and description of buildings included in each block ; and where tnere are many such build- 
ings, it will bo safer to number them with paint or some other material, for the guidance of the 
enumerator. 

/ 5. Superintendents, supervisors, and enumerators should be appointed in writing by the 

chief railway authorities, and, as far as possible, should be their employes, either European or 
knowing English well, especially in circles where there is a considerabU? European or Eurasian 
colony. At small stations it wifi be convenient to have the same p<?rson to enumerate both resi- 
dents and travellers, sp as to save training two different men (see below, paragraph 14). 

• 6. The enumeration will be effected through schedules, of which two kinds will be 

b^sued — («) householders' schedules, to be filled in by the head of each family, and returned 
to tb® enumerator on the morning of the 27th February; and (b) enumeration books, in which the 
enumerator fills in the entries for each person at the dictation of the head of the family. The 
tt^e ofi the former is restricted to Europeans, Eurasians, and English-speaking employes of the 
idperior grades ; and the supervisor of the circle should be distinctly made responsible for seeing 
^ih^t such forms are correctly filled up. Both kinds of form contain room for eight persons per 
or schedule ; and in the case of Europeans and Eurasians, the return for native servants 
rJSI •their families on the premises is to be made by the enumerator of the block on a separate 
* * One ^ge is reserved for each house, so that in forwarding indents as below pre- 

* FimoMd by th^ Ceaiui ConuslNloacr for India. 
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scribed, allowance ta the extent of perhaps ro per cent, should be made for emergencies. The 
indents should be sent by the agent or manager to the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 
They should specify — • ^ ^ 

(a) The number of families, European, Eurasian, and Native, for whom householders' 
forms are required. 

(d) The number of houses, servants' quarters, police, porters, and coolie lines, to be enumerated 
in the book forms. * 


S The number of blocks in each circle, and the number of enumerators to be employed. 

) The number of schedules to be bound up into each book, varying from I2 to 50^^ 

(e) The language in which the said books should be supplied. 

Each book contains detailed instructions, a sample scheduh*, an abstract to be filled up by 
the enumerator after the census, and a list of the houses he has to enumerate, under their serial 
numb(Ts, as mentioned in paragraph 4 above. . The full supply of schedules and books for this 
class of the population, together with a supply of enumeration passes f( 3 r passengers, should be 
indented for in September at the latc'st, and should be pr(‘pared for household distribution and use 
by enumerators, n'spectively, by the middle of January 1891. In writing up the block list of houses 
in the book, special note should be made in tin* last column of the houses where schedules have been 
l«‘ft, so that th(^ enumerator may know how many forms, and from whom, he has to collect on the 
morning after the census. ^ 

7. Early in February every (‘numerator should fill in the schedule for each house in the manner 
prescribed in the instructions print'd in his book. This task should be completed by the 20th 
February ; and during its progress the supervisor should tf^st the greater part of thft entries by 
house-to-house visits. This preliminary record may be foregone, as in 1881, in the case of native 
employes of superior gracU^ in order to diminish the work thrown on the staff engaged as enume- 
rators ; but th(! concession is made on the distinc t understanding that it does not interfere with 
the accuracy of the cemsus, for which the railway authorities are n sponsiblc. * ^ 

8. The householder's schedules should be left with the head of each family about the 24th of 
February . On the morning (ff the 27th idem, they will be colIcct('d, examined on the spot by the 
enumerator, and (’orrectod, where necessary, on his suggestion. # 

9. On th(^ night of the 26th of February, beginning from about 8 or 9 o'clock, the enumerator 
will again visit every house in his block, and see that the entries are brought up to daU^, in accordance 
with his instructions regarding visitors, births, and deaths not previously recorded. It may be noted 
that, according to those instructions, employcis who are on duty on the night of the 26th February, 
but art! not travelling with any train, should b(! record»‘d as present in the houses where they 
are entered in the book, or where a householders' scht'dule has been h ft. 

10. On issuing the books and householders’ sch(‘dules, the supervisor should keep a rogistei^ 
of cv(‘ry form thus madt! over to the enumerator ; and on the 27th of February he should recover 
tht! same from the latter, and see that each one issut'd is duly accounted for. He should then 
compile the totals from the enumc'rator’s abstract into a r(‘turn for the district, certify the list, 
pack the books and schedules in serial order with it, and despatch the whole without delay to 
the superintendent of the charge in which he is employed, if any, who will at once send the parcels 
for his charge on to the. Collcctc^r or Deputy Commissioner of the district, or to the abstracting!, 
centre designated by the Provincial C( nsus Superintendent if in British territory, or to such 
office as may have been previously arranged if in a Feudatory State, certifying at the same time 
to the agent or manager of the line that he has done so. 

II. On all main points, and in all matters affecting general arrangements conncited with 
the census, the agent or manager should consult with the Superintendent of Census. AIJ points 
which cannot be settled by him should be referred to the Census Commissioner for India.' On 
minor local details the Agent or Manager should consult the Deputy Commissioner egneenned. In 
order that the aqfangements may be carried out successfully, it is important* that a list of the 
railway charges, circles, and blocks in each district or state should be sent as soon as they ar© 
settled, or before the end of November 1890, to the Provincial Census Superintendent, ana also 
that the instructions above given regarding local aiid not departmental responsibility should be 
strictly followed. 

• Class B, — Travellers by Rail, ^ 


12. A special official should be told off at each station to enumerate all persons alighting 
from a train, or, in the case mentioned below, taking tickets at that station during the night of the 
26th of February 1891. 

13. In the case of first and second class passengers and of Europeans and Eurasians travelling 
intermediate or third class, or on duty with the train, separate schedules should be distributed by 
the guard in charge of the train op the evening of the 26th February. The rest of the persoit^" 
in the train will be enumerated in the sch(*dule books described above. Persons who arrive ab 
a station some time 'before their train is due should be enumerated by the station enumerator ‘ 
b^fore they enter the train, and each should be duly provided with an enumeration pass. Indantl'^ 
for these forms should be sent in with those for the^ resident population under class A, but utidfer 
separate heading. The requirements of each station in this respect should be based on tb 0 ; 
average number of passengers alighting th<'re on the above date for the last three years,, wiw 
special extra provision forthe station where the final enumeration under paragraph 15 is to tike 

14. Between 8 p.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.m. on the 27th idem, the station. 
rator should enumerate every traveller— man, woman, and child- who alights Ist the 
question. He should first ask if the person has been enumerated already; and if the,:liift w> 
produces an enumeration pass, or asserts that he has been so counted, thi 

accept the answer, and let him go by. If he says he has not, the enumer^r 9hj^4 
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schedule entries for him in full and give him an enumeration pass, telling liim to show the same 
if any enumerator offers to count him again. Travelling enumerators, too, may be nominated 
cnumeratp ^omc of the passengers in ( ach carriage at every halt until all are returned, when 
the next carriage tvill be taken up. This will materially lighten the task mentioned in the next 
paragraph. 

15. All passengers found in the train at 6 a.m. on the 27th February, who cannot produce 
enumeration pd%scs, or who otherwise do not appear to have been enumerated anywhere else, 
and all employes on duty with the train, shall be counted at the first large station at which the 

• train stO|jg at or about that hour. A plac(' should be chr)srn where the train is timed to stop 
' for a sutheif^nt period, which may, if necessary, be slightly prolonged. Enumeration passes need 
not be given on this occasion. The household schedules given the evening Ix'fore to first and 
second class passengers, &c., who have not alighted during the night, should be collected and 
examined by an employe who should, if possible, be a Kurop(‘an or Eurasian. The same official 
should also fill up tlu^ form for those who have omitted to do so for themselves. He should 
finally see that schedules thus collected are securely gummed or stitched into the enumeration 
books used for the other passengers. 

16. Troops travelling by rail on the night in que.stion will b(‘ enumerated by their officers 
and the return separately sent in. But the native servants travelling with them, and those 
travellings with first and second class passengers (not being in the .same carriage with their 
employers), should be enumerated with the. rest of the persons in the train. 

17. The abov6 books and schedules should be separately indexed, and then put up w ith .the 
return for cla.ss A for transmis.sion to the authorities specified in paragraph 10 above. The 
enumerator's abstract should be filled in for each book, &c., and compiled as prescribed in the 
same paragraph. 

18. Expenses . — The schedules, passes, and books will be supplied by Government. The 
agency employed wdll be chiefly officially attached to the railway. Unavoidable extra expen- 
diture*, such as payment for overtime on the night of the 26th, remuneration of outsiders where 
no officials are available as enumerators, charges for oil and petty stationery, may be enteri'd 
in a bill under the abbve heads, and sent through the Provincial Census Superintendent to the 
Census Comipissioner for submission to the Government of India for sanction. 


Enumeration of the Jail Population. 

Circular No. 12, dated Shillong, th(! 19th November 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Supcrintcndimt of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to convey the following instructions regarding the enumeration of the jail 
population. 

« 2 . For the purposes of the census each jail and lock-up should be formed into a separate 

block. Each w'ard and other occupied building, which has a separate independent entrance from 
the common way, should bo treated as a house and numbered accordingly. 

3. The term “ jail population " will be taken to include all convicts and under-lrial prisoners 
and all jail officers with their families who reside within the precincts of the jail. It will not include 
the poljce on duty as jail guards, as they will be enumerated with the re st of the police force in 
the district. 

4. The enumeration of the jail population should be entrusted, under your general supervision, 
to the officer in Charge of the jail, all forms necessary for the purpose being supplied to him from 
your district stock. 

5. In ordeP that there may be a.s few changes as possible between the preliminary record and 
* the final cehsus, the preparation of the former need not be commenced until a few days before 

the 26th February, all that is neci’ssary being that it should be completed in time to enable the 
entries to be thoroughly tested before the night of the census. Prisoners who will be released 
before that date should not be entered in the preliminary record. 

H 6. The final census should be commenced at lock-up time, the prisoners being enumerated 
first and the jail officers and their families afterwards. 

7. In the occupation column prisoners should be shown as {a) convicts, {5) under-trial, or (r) 
civil prisoners. It is unnecessary to record the work on which they arc employed while in jailor 
tbe occupation which they are said to have followed before incarceration. 


Enumeration of Carters, Travellers by Road, Rubber anef 
Boat cutters. Elephant-hunters, &c. 

Circular No. 16, dated Shillong, the 8th December 1890. 

From-yE# A. Gait, Escj., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

4 :'^ * To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I Jiave the honibr to remind you that there are certain classes of persons, such as carters and 
|m^,tAveUers by i^ad^ rubber and boat cutters, elephant-hunters, &c., regarding the enumeration 
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of whom it is not possible to issue instructions of general application, and for which each deputy 
commissioner must make his own arrangements. 

2. In the case of carters and other travellers, it will probably suffic^ so ftu; as the lossr 
frequented roads are concerned, if orders are issued, directing persons not to trawd after nightfall 
on the 26th February, and, when they halt, to stop the night in some village, and not on the road- 
side. But on the more important roads, where thi.Tc is constant night traffic, as on the cart-road 
from Gauhati to Shillong, it will probably be necessary to fix enumeration stations, 5 t which persons 
may be counted as tht y pass. Where this is done, it would be well to issue tickets to prevent 
double enumeration, and 1 shall be happy to send you a small supply on your indenting jpi? them. 

3. As regards the other classes referred to above, you will probably experience more difficulty, 
and it will be necessary to make very careful arrangements btdorehand in order to secure an 
accurate enumeration. 

When p(Tsons are furnished with passes to enter reserved forests to cut timber and rubber, 
or to go across the Inner Line, it might be advisable, in the more remote places at least, to order 
them to go on the afternoon of the 26th February to one of several carefully settled enumeration 
stations, where they may be censused by an enumerator appointed for the purpose. Tickets might 
be issued to each person as enumerated ; and all persons holding passes warned that if they are 
afterwards found without one of these tickets, their passes will at once be cancelled. In fixing the 
sites of these jungle enumeration stations, care should be taken to cause as little incon^nience as 
possible to the persons who will be rcquirt*d to attend them. Groups of persons working at fixed 
places in forests should be enumerated in the ordinary way at the huts in which they are for the 
time being residing. The subordinates of the Forest Department will furnish a valuable agency 
for the census of persons in reserved fort^sts. 

Similar arrangements might be carried out, in consultation with the lessees of the elephant 
and rubber mahals in your district, for the enumeration of persons working under them. 

4. As soon as you hav(' matured your plans for the census of the persons referred to above, I 
would ask you to furnish me with a full report .showing in detail what steps you propose to feke to 
secure an accurate enumeration. This report should reach my office not later than the 15th January. 

The suggestions which I have noted above are not intended as finaf instructions, ^ut merely 
as suggestions, which may prove useful to you in making your district arrangements. . 


Expenditure and Accounts. 

Circular No. 3, dated Shillong, the 27th June 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., c.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

With reference to letter No. 3712G., dated the 30th May 1890, from the. Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, a copy of which has been sent to you direct, I have the honour to * 
request you to be good enough to submit an estimate of the charges which must unavoidably be^ 
incurred in your di.strict in connection with the coming census. 

2. You will observe from the letter unde r reference that, subject to certain rules of accounts, 
you will be able to spend the grant that may be allotted to you in any way that you think best ; but, in 
order that the principles qn which you have framed your estimate may be more clearly und^stood. I 
would ask you to give details of the expenditure which you consider that it will be necessary to incur 

3. It is not necessary to budget for travelling allowance, as in the case of omcials the 

Government of India have directed that travelling allowance shall be chargeable to the hqad from 
which their pay is ^awn, while in the case of non-officials (who should ordinarily be employed in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes), the remuneration that is given should be fixed so as to cover 
everything. Neither is it necessary to budget for charges relating to the purchjwe and despatch 
to your district of the various census forms, as the.se charges will be defrayed by my office. • 

In most districts it is anticipated that the whole, or almost the whole, work can be carried out ' 
by means of officials and voligitary agency. Paid establishments should in no case be entertained 
unless you consider them to be absolutely indi.spensable. In this connection your special attention i 
is invited to the concluding portion of paragraph i of the letter from the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, referred to above, which enjoins the necessity of keeping the expenditure within the 
smallest possible limits and of incurring no charge which can in any way be avoided. 

4. As it will probably be setme time before funds arc required by you, and as you will be in a . 
better position to frame your estimate when your circle list and lists of available agency have 
been conmleted, it is not necessary to send in your estimate immediately, and it will suffice if it is 4 
submitted so as to reach my office on or before September ist. 1 would, however, remind you 
that no expenditure can be incurred by you until your grant has been fixed, and that should you nnd * 
itmecessaiy to incur expenditure before the date mentioned above, you should see that your estimate : 
is submitted earlier in order that your allotment may be made before funds are actually required. 


Circular No. II, dated Shillong, the 22nd October 1890. 

From— E. A. Gait, Esq., C.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Asshm, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

In letter No. 8584G., dated the X5th October 1890, from the Secretary tq/he Chief 
sioner, your district allotment on account of census charges has been fixed at I&i * 
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extract from this letter, so far as it relates to your district, has already been forwarded to you. In 
addition to v^hat has been said there, I have the honour to convey the following general instructions 
^n the subjiectof racpendilure in connection with the census. 

2. The rules of accounts regarding census expenditure, which were laid down in letter 
No. 37x2, dated the 30th May 1890, from the Secretary to the Chief Cornmissioner, should, in all 
cases, be strietjy adhered to. It should also be borne in mind that allotments have been fixed so 
as to cover all possible charges, and th(‘r(‘by avoid the inconvenience and delay, which would be 
caused if it were necessary to ajiply for sanction in each case before incurring expenditure. As the 
charges ^*:»connection with the census an' of an unusual nature, they cannot be adequately checked 
by the Accounts Department, and the responsibility for acting with a due regard to economy must 
be left mainly to the Deputy ComirlissiontTS concerned. It is therefore necessary, before incurring 
any expenditure, that you should satisfy yourself not only that it is covered by your district allot ^ 
ment, but also that the charge is absolutely necessary and unavoidable. 

3. All charges incurred by you will come und(T the general head “ District Charges — Enumera- 
tion,^' and should be classified as such in the bills on which the amounts arc drawn from the 
treasury. There will be various sub-heads, such as remuneration of enumerators, distribution of 
forms within the district, &c. ; and, in order to enable me to keep a correct account of the expendi- 
ture under each of these .sub-heads, I would ask you to be good enough to submit to my ofiici', on 
the 5th V each month, a .statement showing in dc^tail the census expenditure incurr(‘d in your 
district during the preceding month. 

4. The Government of India have ruled that the travelling allowances of all officials deputed to 
work in connection with the census shall be d(‘bited to the head from which their pay is drawn. 
It is, however, desired to obtain an accurate record of all charges necessitated by the census, 
whether debited against it in the accounts or otherwise ; and it is, therefore, necessary that each 
deputy commissioner should keep an account of the sums paid as travelling allowance to stationary 
officials* who are employed on census work at a di.stance from the place where they reside on duty. 
These cases should be avoided as much as possible ; but where they do occur, the fact should be noted, 
and the amount thus s|)ent should be shown at the foot of the monthly statements r(‘f(Tredto above. 
This dot^ not apply to officers who habitually move about their charge's on duty, and no account 
need be kept of the sums drawn by them as travelling allowance for journt^ys made for the purpose 
of inspecting census arrangements within their charges. 


Circular No. 25, dated Gauhati, the 2i.st February 1891. 

From — E. A. Gait, Ksq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, As.sam, 

Xo — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam, 

I have the honour to Inform you that it is desired to bring all census charges in the districts to 
account within the current financial year, and to request you to be good enough to further thi.s 
object by arranging to pay all charge.s connected with the census in your district before the 15th 
of Marcn at latest. 

2. As soon as all payments have been made, 1 would ask you to inform me of this fact, and to 
furnish me with a statement showing exactly what expenditure has been incurred under each 
head. '*A short explanation of all large or unusual items should be appended, in order to avoid 
references later on when the charges incurred in the different districts come to be compared. 


Deparfmental Orders regarding co-operation. lA Census 

Work. 

Copy of Memo. No. 3361-75, dated Shillong, the 30th April 1890, from the Inspector General of 

Police, Assam. 

Copy (of Secretary to the Chief Commissioner’s Circular No. 19G., dated the 1 8th April 
i8qo1 forwarded to all District Superintendents of Police and Commandants, Military Police 
Battalions, Assam, for information and guidance, and with the request that they wiH be gMd 
enough to co-operate most thoroughly with, and assist in every way in census matters both Mr. 
Gait and the district authorities. 


Copy of Circular No. 9-S.E., dated the 9th June 1890, from the Chief Engineer to all Executive and 
'District E^incers, Deputy Commissioner in charge, Public Works, Garo Hills, and Managers 
of State RjRiways. 

f - 1 have thfe honour to request that you will be good enough to assist generally iri the coming 
. census operations, which, you are to aistinctly understand, must take precedence of all other work. 
^ Mr, Gait|is the officer in charge of these operations ; and you and every subordinate in your 
fU are herel^ directed to thoroughly co-operate with him and with the district authorities m 
matters. 
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Copy of Circular No. 42-C., dated the iith June 1890, from the Administrative Medical Officer and 
Sanitary Commissioner, Assam, to all Civil Surgeons, Civil Medical OlTicers, Assistj^nt Surgeons^ 
and Hospital Assistants holding independent medical cliArgc in Assam. • ^ 

With reference to Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 19G. of the i8tli April 1890, regarding 
the forthcoming census of 1891, forwarded under this office Circular No. 27C., dated the 29th 
April 1890, you are hereby dirt eted to co-operate and assist thoroughly in every po^ssible way that 
may be rc’cjuired of you in census matters through the district authorities, and as may be directed 
by Mr. Gait, the Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 


Circular Memo. No. 18, dated the 3rd June 1890, from the Conservator of Forests, Assam, to all 

Divisional Forest OlfuTrs, Assam. 

With reference to thi.s office Circular No. 10, dated the 3rd May 1890, with which were for- 
warded to all divisional forest officers the Chief Cominission< r’s orders concerning census work 
to be done, the Conservator has now the honour to inform divisional forest officers thij^ census 
duties must, for the time being, take precedence, over the ordinary forest work. 


Copy of the orders of the Director of Public Instruction, Assam, dated the 13th August 1890, 
regarding the employment of Educational Officers on Census Work. • ^ 

1. Head masters of all Government schools and sub-insp(‘ctors of schools, in addition to their 

ordinary duties, are directed to assist the arrangements in connection with Ihe census work, so far 
as they are required by the Deputy Commissioner to do so. * 

2. Head masters, when their servic(‘s shall be rt quircd by the Deputy Commissioner, shall not 
close their schools, but should put them in charge of tie* second master for the time being. 

3. It is understood that sub-inspectors of schools will chiefly be employed as charge superin- 
tendents to give? instructions to the supervisors and enunuTalors, so this work will in no way 
interfere with their school inspection work; in many cases it is probable that tin* gurus oi pathsalas 
will be enumerators, and thus sub-insp('ctors, after examining a school, can give the necessary 
instructions abbut census work to the se and other men. 

4. During the lower primary scholarship and pass <Trtificate examination, and for a da}r or 
two before, sub-inspectors of schools should not be asked to do census work, as their wdiole time 
will be needed for supervising and arranging for lhcs(‘ examinations; and in order that this work 
should interfere as little as possible with census operations, the time for holding the low’er primary 
scholarship and pass certificate examination is now fixed for the last w^eek in January, the exact 
date to be settled by each sadr board in consultation with the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

5. From the ist of February 1891 to the close of the census operations, the entire time of 
sub-inspectors is placed at the disposal of the Deputy Commissioner, if requin^d by him. 

6. As the university entrance and the departmental ('xaminations will be he ld on the 2nd 
February and following day.s, head masters should not, if possible, be given census w'ork Muring 
school hours between this and the end of these examinations. 

7. As deputy inspectors of schools will have to pn-pare certain returns for all departtnental 
examinations, and in February to tabulate the results of the low er primary cxamjnationjT, their 
services cannot be. spffed for census work. 

8. The chairman of each local board is requested to place the services of head masters of 
all aided schools, "and those of the teachers of all village schools [pathsalas)^ at the dilposjl of the 
Deputy Commissioner for employment in census work without extra remuneration. 


Circular No. 7, dated Shillong, the 27th August 1890. 

Memo, by— E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 
Copy of the foregoing to all Deputy Commissioners, Assam, for information. 


Census Legislation. 

Circular No. 14, dated Shillong, the a 7th November 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., C..S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam,, 

To — ^All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to forward herewith * • copies of the Indian Censjfs Act, l8gq, COd 
the notifications whic^ have been issued thereunder. f. !dJ- 
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2. Under section 2(3), the power to appoint census 'officers has been delegated to (i) all 

deputy corgmissioners ; (2) district superintendents of police and tlu? senior assistant 

^.commissioners anil extra assistant commissioners at headquarters stations, within such local areas 
as may be m^de ov(’r to them by the Deputy Commissioner ; and (3) all offic ers in charge of 
subdivisions. 

The appejntment of all census officers must be in writing, and must be signed by one of the 
officers authorised as above' to do so. The parwana of appointment must, moreover, specify 
the local area within which the enumerator, &c., is appointed to work. 

3. C^msus officers arc public servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, and 
offences by or against them are triable accordingly, as well as under section 10 of the Census Act. 
The latter should, however, be resorted to in all ordinary cases. 

4. The questions, which an enumerator may ask under section 5, have been specified as 
being all questions which are necessary In order to enable him to fill in the columns of the* 
enumeration schedule. Persons of whom these questions are asked are therefore legally bound to 
answer them under section 7. Similarly, it has been notified under section 9 of the Act that 
persons supplied with household schedules must fill them in, in accordance with the instructions 
printed on the reverse of such .schedules. 

5. Under section 4(e), managers of tea estates can be required to lake the census of all persons 
residing^^n their lines or on their grants, whether working on the garden or otherwise ; and if they 
neglect or refuse to do so, they are liable to punishm<*nt under section 187, Indian Penal Code. 

, Section 5 authorises the District Magistrate to call on landholders to as.sist in taking the census, 
e.g.^ by furnishing agency, &c. This provision may be found useful in the districts of Sylhet and 
Goalpara. . Powers exercisable by district magistrates under these sections have been conferred 
on all officers in charge of subdivisions. 

Section 10 provides penalties for breaches of the provisions of the Act. All magistrates of the 
first* class and magistrates in charge of subdivisions have been empowered to try cases under the 
Act, while the power to .sanction prosecutions has been delegated to all deputy commissioners. 

I would point out that the Act should be worked as leniently as possible; and that in most 
cases it ^ill probably suffice if recusant enumerators are. bound down to appear on some day after 
the census, when they can be discharged, if they have in the meant inu! performed their duties 
satisfactorily. 

The following Act of the Governor General of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor General on the i6th October 1890, and is hcreliy promulgated for general 
information ; 


Act No. XVII of 1890. 

*An Act to provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of the Census. 

Whereas it has been determined to take a census of British India during the year 1891, and 
it is expedient to provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of such census, it is 
' hereby enacted as follows : 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Census Act, 1890; 

(2) it extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of Upper Burma and British 
Baluchistan, and 

(3) * It shall come into force at once. 

2. * (i) The Local Government may appoint any person, by name or by office, to take, or 
aid in, pr supervise the taking of, the census within any specified local area. 

f2) Persoiw so appointed shall be called census officers. 

(3) The Local Government may delegate to such authority as it thinks fit the power of 
appoinung cei%sus officers which is conferred by this section. 

3. (i]f A declaration in writing, signed by any officer authorised by the Local Government 
in this behalf, that any person has been duly appointed a cen.sus officer for any local area, 
shall be a conclusive proof of such appointment. 

fa) All census omcers shall be deemed to be public servants within the meaning of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

4 , (i) {a) Every military or naval officer in command of any body of men belonging to Her 
Majesty's military or naval forces or of any vessel of war ; 

(i) every person ^except a pilot or harbour master) having charge or control of a vessel ; 

(f) every person in charge of a lunatic asylum, hospital, workhouse, prison, reformatory, or 
lock«up, or of any public, charitable, religious, or ('ducational institution ; 

^ (a) every keeper, secretary, or manager of any serai, hotel, boarding house, lodging house, 

or club : and 
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may appoint in this behalf by name or by office, perform such of the duties of a census officer in 
relation to the persons who at the time of the taking of the census are under his command or charge, 
•or inmates of his house, or present on or in such property, as such magistrate or officer may, by 
Vrk^en order, direct. 

(2) All the provisions of this Act relating to census officers shall apply, so far as they can be 
made applicable, t|> all such persons while performing such duties^ and any person refusing or 
to perfoyn any duty which he is directed under this section to perform shall be deemed 
coiamitted offence under section 187 of the Indian Penal Code. 


XLVofi80€^ 
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Powcf of D(«- 5. (i) The District Magistrate, or 4 uch officer as the Local Govcrment may appoint in this 

trici Magistrate i^^half by name or by office for any local area, may, by written order, call upon all^ owners and 
to g^e occupiers of land* tenure-holders, farmers, assignees of land revenue, and lessees of fisheries undef 

v’iro£ia75 the Burma Fisheries Act, 1875, or the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Kogulatfon, 1889, in his 

III of 1889/ district or in such local area, as the case may be, or their agents, upon village servants in perma- 

. nently-settled estates in the Madras Presidency, and upon all members of panchf^yats appointed 
VI (B.c.) of 1870 }^jjj district, or in such local area under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870 (Bengal), or tne Chota 
V(B.c.) of 1887. Nagpur Rural Police Act, 1887, or the Sylhet and Cachar Rural Police Regulation, 1883, to 
I of 1883, give such assistance as he needs towards the taking of a census of the persons who at the 

time of the taking of the census on the lands of such owners, occupiers, holders, farmers, and 
assignees, or within tluj limits of such fisheries, or in the; villages for which such village servants or 
^panchayats are appointed, as the case may be. 

(2) Such order shall specify the nature of the assistance required, and such owners, occupiers, 
holders, farmers, assignees, lessees, or their agents, and such village servants and the members of 
such panchayats, shall be bound to ob(’y it. 

tiJIll«"V*cenBi*s census officer may ask all such questions of all persons within the limits of the 

officers. local area for which he is appointed as, by instructions issued in this behalf by the Local Govern- 
ment and published in the official Gazette, he may be directed to ask. 

Sliwc^ quc?. 7* b!very person of whom any question is asked under the last foregoing section, ^shall be 
tion*. legally bound to answer such qucsh’on to the best of his knowledge or b(*lief. 

Provided tliat no person shall be hound to state the name of any female member of his ^ 
hou.sehold, and that no woman shall be bound to state the name of her husband or •deceased 
husband or of any other person whose name she is forbidden by custom to mention. 

Siow*aSeM. aid Every pcr.son Occupying any house, enclosure, vessel, or other place shall allow census 

of’mimijcrl!^'**''* officers such access thereto as they may require for the purposes of the census, and as, having 
regard to the customs of the country, may be reasonable, and shall allow them to paint on* or .affix 
to the place such letters, marks, or numbers as m^ be necessary for the purposes of the census. 

9. (i) Subject to such orders as the Local Government may issue in Biis behalf, any census 
Mhiduk. officer may leave, or cause to be left, at any dwelling house within the local area for which he is 
appointed, a schedule for the purpose of its being filled up by the occupier of such house, or 
of any specified part thereof, with such particulars as the Local Government may direct regarding 
the inmates of such house or. part at the time of the taking of the census. 

(2) When any such schedule has been so left, the occupier of the house or part to which it 
relates shall fill it up, or cause it to be filled up, to the best of his knowledge or belief, so far as 
regards the inmates of such house or part, as the case may be, at the time aforesaid, and shall sign 
his name thereto, and, when so required, shall deliver the schedule so filled up and signed to the 
census officer or to such person as he may direct. 

Penaitici. jq Qf following cases, namely : 

{a) if a census officer without sufficient cause refuses or neglects to act as such ; 

(d) if a census officer intentionally puts any offensive or improper question, or knowingly 
makes any false return ; 

(f) if any person refuses to answer to the best of his knowledge or belief any question asked * 
of him by a census officer which he is legally bound by section 7 so to answer ; 
if any person occupying any house, enclosure, vesstd, or other place refuses to allow a 
census officer such reasonable access thereto as he is required by section 8 to allow ; 

(r) if any person removes, obliterates, alters, or injures before the thirty-first day of March 
• 1891, any letters, marks, or numbers which have been painted or affixed for the 

purpose of the census ; 

(/) if any occupyy: of a dwelling house, or part thereof, knowingly and without sufficient cause, 
fails to coriTply with the provisions of section 9, or makes any false return under 
that section ; ^ 

he shall be punished with fine which may extend to fifty rupees. , 

■^'rSiotioSJ" Local Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, declare before 

profcco on*, classes of magistrates prosecutions under this Act may be instituted. 

(2) Unless and until a notification is published under sub-section (i), all prosecutions under 
this Act shall, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, be instituted before* a Presidency 
Magistrate, and elsewhere before the District Magistrate. 

(3) No prosecution under this Act shall be instituted except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, or with the previous sanction of some officer authorised by the Local Government 
in this behalf by name or by omce. 

101187a. 12. Notwiflistanding anything to the contrary in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, no entry in 

SSadm&ni book, 'register, or record made by a census officer, in the discharge of his duty as such, 

evidence -In ccr. officer, and no entry in a schedule delivered undcr section 9, shall bc admissible as evidence in* 
KofViwi! any, civil proceeding or any proceeding under chapter XII or chapter XXXVI of the Code of 
Criminal Prooedure, 1882. 

; 3. Notwithstanding anything in any enactment or rule with respect to the mode in which 
raactmentt ccnsus is to bc taken’ in any municipality, the municipal authority may, at the time appointed 
iMik“Wcewui for the taking of the census of British India during the year 1891, cause the census of the 
inmaaicipajukt. municipality to bc taken wholly or in part by any method authorised by this Act . , ^ 
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Notification No. 91766., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section a (3) of the Indian Census .Act, 1890, the Chief CommiMiontr 
delegates to the following officers in the Province of Assam the power to ^oi^' 
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take, or aid in, or supervise the taking of, the census within any specified local area under their 
respective jurisdictions :* 

(1) . All D^uty Commissioners. 

(2) District Superintendents of Police and the Senior Assistant Commissioners or Extra 

Assistant Commissioners at the headquarters of a district within any local area 
which may be made over to them by the Deputy Commissioner. 

(3) Alf officers in charge of subdivisions. 


Notification No. 9177O., dated the 13th November 1890. 

The Chief Commissioner invests all suhdivisional officers with the powers conferred 
on district magistrates under sections 4 and 5 of the Indian Census Act, 1890. 


Notification No. 9178G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section 6 of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner hereby directs 
’that cve;-y census officer shall ask all such questions of all persons within the limits of the 
local area for which he is appointed, and for the due enumeration of w’hom he is r(!sponsible, 
as may be necessary for filling in the enumeration schedules in accordance with the instructions 
given below (printed on pages Ix-lxii). 


Notification No. 9179G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section 9 of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner directs that 
the schedules which arc left at any dwelling house for the purpose of being filled up by the 
occupier of such dwelling house, or any specified part thereof, shall be filled up in accordance with 
the instructions printed on the back of such schedules. 




, Notification No. 9180G., dated the 13th November l8§o. 

Under section 11 (i) of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the. Chief Commissioner hereby directs 
that all proseciions under the .said Act, or for neglecting or refusing to do anything required by 
the said Act to be done, shall be instituted only before magistrates of the first class, or magistrates 
in charge of subdivisions ; provided that no such prosecution shall be instituted without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Magistrate of the district. 


Form of Final Census Report. 

Circular No. 24, dated Shillong, the 22nd January 1891. 

Frpm— E. A. Gait, Esg., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

• I have now the honour to address you on the subject of the census report refcTred to in 
paragraph 4 of Secretary to Chief Commissioner s Circular No. 19G., dated the i8th April 1890, 

, which will have to be furnished from every district and subdivision. 

2. The subject matter of such a report naturally divides itself into two heads— (i) a descrip- 
tion of the whole course of census operations in your district, and (2) an analysis of the results. 

The latter portion of the report cannot, of course, be taken in Jiand until the work of abstrac- 
tion, tabulation, and compilation has been completed, and the final tables are available. But the 
earlier portion can be prepared as soon as the census operations in the districts have been concluded 
and the forma despatched to the abstracting office ; and the advantages of completing this •section 
at the earliest possible date- are manifold, as not only is your report likely to be fuller and more 
interesting if written immediately after the conclusion of the operations to which it refers, but it 

S ill also enable me to make considerable progress with the corresponding section of the Provincial 
eport whil^ the figures for the final tables are under preparation. 

' SuptriiitMidftaf of Csntui Opcntioni was empowircd to issue letters of appointment throufthout the Province (tfid€ Secretary to Chief s 

i letter 4640., 4 ated the 17U1 January 1890). Thie waa neccseary in connection with the issue of letters of appointment for the censue 

i ■ nt Sih Bl I H k- 'v^ 
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3. I would therefore ask you to be good enough to take in hand at once the preparation of 
this portion of your report, and to complete it in time to despatch it to my oflict; not later than 
April 1st Subdivisional reports should be sent in in original, accompanied by a review by the^ 
Deputy Commissioner. Reports from the Assam Valley districts sliould be submitted through the 
Commissioner. 


4. Your account of the operations should be distributed under the following sections, and the 
subjects in each section dealt with in the order detailed below : • 

Section /. — Subdivisional Register and Circle List. — (i) Data from which rough lists of 
villages were prepared in your office. (2) Agency by which verified and tested on the ground. 

(3) 01 accuracy wdth which this work was carried out as shown by subsequent festing by 
cimsus officers. (4) Measures taken to secure inclusion of outlying villages, and houses in 
haors. {5) Dates of completion of subdivisional regisUT and circle lists. (6) Difiiculties met with ; 
suggestions for future censuses ; remarks on form of register prescribed, 

Section 2. — Agency, — (i) Number and personnel of charge superintendents, supervisors, 
and enumerators. (2) Dates of appointment of above. (3) Number of paid census officers (if any) 
of each class, remuneration given to eacji, and reasons for appointing paid men. (4) Average 
number of houses per block. (5) Criticisms on prescribed size of block. (6) General remarks. 

Section j. — House numbering. — (i) Dcdinition of house and criticisms on the same; extent 
to which explained to, and undcTstood by, the* enumerators. (2) Dates of commencement and 
(omplidion of house numbering; method of affixing numbers, &c. (3) Extent to which house 
numbering was tested by charge superintendents and supervisors, giving exact figures as far as 
possible; accuracy of the enumerators* work, or otherwise, as shown by the testing. (4^ General 
remarks, criticisms, and suggestions. 

Section 4. — Preliminary Rccordr--{\) Manner and extent of instruction imparted to enumera- 
tors. (2) Dates of commencement and comple tion of the preliminary record. (3) Extent of 
testing of the above by charge superintendents and supervisors, giving exact figures where possible. 

(4) Degree of accuracy of enumerators* work, as shown by this testing. (5) Difficulties met v^Tith, 

e.g.y in recording castes of Ganaks, Changs, &c. (6) Criticisms re garding dati' fixed for commence- 

ment of preliminary record; rules for filling in the schedule, &c.; and Suggestions fey future 
censuses. 

Section 5. — Final Census. — (i) General sketch; supervising .staff how strengthened on final 
census night, &c. (2) Extent of testing of red ink entries after the census, and efficiency of 

enumerators* work on this occasion. (3) Preparation of block, circle, and charge abstracts, and 
date of telegraphing district totals to Provincial Superintendent. (4) Collection and despatch of 
books ; date of despatch. (5) Criticisms on system prescrib(*d and suggested improveunents. 

Section 6. — Census of tea gardens^ (i) Full de.scription of operations in tea gardens 

and cantonment.s, and on railways. (2) Instruction and assistance given to persons in charge, and 
degree of care and intelligtmcc displayed by th(’m. (3) Extent to which preliminary record was 
inspected on tea gardcn.s‘; accuracy of results. {4) Criticisms on standard instructions and 
suggested improvements. 

Section 7. — Census of floating population^ Crc. — Measures taken to census (i) boats, 
(2) fairs, (3) travellers on roads, (4) persons in reserves, (5) British subjects beyond the Inner 
Line, &c. (6) Criticisms and suggestions. 

Section 8 . — Exceptional tracts in which .standard instructions were departed from, with 
reasons for the same, and a full account of the operations there. 

Section p. — Attitude of the people. — (i) Suspicious and obstructive, or the reverse (2) 
How far objects of census were understood or misapprehended. (3) Account of any erroneous 
ideas which may have been current regarding the census. * 

Section 10 , — Legislation. — (i) What measures were taken and prosecutions instituted ;under 
the Censu.s Act ? (2][^Sufficiency or otherwi.se of the provisions of the Act. % 

Section //. — Results. — (i) Correctness or otherwise of the results. (2) Reasons for 
conclusions arrived at, with special refere nce to the method of preparation of the cens^is registers, 
the manner and extent of the in.structions imparted to the enumerators, and the testing of house 
numbering, the preliminary record, and the final census. 

Section 12 . — General remarks, criticisms, and suggestions. 

5. The points which will reqflire notice in the second part of your report will be communicated 
to you hereafter. • * 


« 


instructions to Enumerators. 


A. — The First Round. — [Preliminary Record.) 

K Beginning from the isth of January 1891, you will visit every house in your block to 
which a separate number has been affixed, in the order in which they are entered in the list in your 
book, nnd enter in the schedules in that book every person residing in those houses In the manner 
prescribed below. 

2. You must use black ink, and write very clearly. 

3. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eight perwh* ini ’ 
house, you should continue the entries for that house on the next page, repeating at the top of ^ 
page the number of the house in question, with the word ' continued * after it in brackets. You '^4 
must ^^ver begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should Aave the 

lines blank* ‘ 
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4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule be the same as that for the 
person •entered on the line above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word ' ditto/ or 
make dot9. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should write the word ‘empty* 
after the number of that house on the top of the form. 

6. Yftu arc to enter all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals from the house, even 
though any of them may be, at the time of your visit, absent for a short time at the bazar, watching 
crops^ fishery, or even for a few days at a wedding or on a pilgrimage, providc'd they an^ to be 
back at the house before the 26th February. Aflcr the residents you should enter the visitors, 
if any, stopping * in the house, but not such as are only thert‘ for a day or two, as for a wedding, 
&c., and will not remain there till the 26th February. In dharmshalas^ serais^ or t(*mples, you 
should enter on this occasion only those who usually live there, and not travellers, &c., stopping 
only a day or a night or so in tlu! building. 

7. Before beginning to make these' entri(‘s you must re ad carefully the rules for filling up 
each column which arc? printed on the next page, and also the specimen schedule on the page 
opposite those rules. 

8 . You should point out to the supervisor entries about which you are in doubt, and rcccdve his 
instructions. You must have completed all the entries in your block by the 31st of January 1891. 

- B. — The Second Round, — {Final Record.) 

g. At nightfall on the 26th February 1891 you will take this book as already filled in, and again 
visit every house? in your block in order. 

, 10. You must summon the chief men^ber of each family re siding in the house, and read over 
•to him the entries made for his family in the schedule. You will strike out the entries for persons 
who arc not present, and fill up the form for any person npvv in the house who was not there when 
the first visit was •made?, such as guests, infants newly born, and others. You arc to consider as 
present all living in, or taking their meals from, the house, even though any of them may be? out 
fishing or watching in the fields or at a shop, &c., for the? night. 

11. You must enter the word ‘visitor* in column i after the names of all who are only in 
the house for a few days and do not ordinarily reside there. 

12. If there be no room left on the schedule for the frt\sh entries above mentioned, you must 
take a fresh page at the (?nd of your book, and enter on it the house number, with the word 
* continued' after it, as prescribed in paragraph 3 above. 

13. Before you start on your round, you must see that you are yourself enumerated in the 
house where you are stopping. 

14. You must make no alteration whatever in any entry against the name of any pcr.son unless 
you have to strike out the entries altogether bec ause he or she is no longer pr(‘sent. W hen you 
strike out a person, you must draw the line completely through all tht' entries following that 
person's name, and not merely through column i. 

'I5. You must use only red ink for entries and erasures made on the round on the 26th hebruary. 

16. Whilst going on this round, you mu.st visit every house marked ‘empty' in your book to 
see whether any person is now living there. 

^ 17. After visiting as above all the dwelling houses, you must go to the dharmshalas^ serais^ 
encampments, and landing-plac es when* travellers rest for the, night, and enter all particulars in the 
schedules for the wayfarers, boatmefi, pilgrims, &c., you may find thf‘re, and strike out the entries 
already made against persons who are not now present. You should ascertain if any wandering 
gang, &c.f has come to pitch in your block ; and if there be any such, you should go and enumerate 
it as above prescribed for other persons. 

18. if any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should collect it 
on the morning of the 27th February ; and after seeing that the rules have been complied with in filling 
up the columns, you should stitch or pin it into your book next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

19. After your book has been inspected b^ the supervisor, you will prepare the short abstract 
printed on the back of the specimen schedule in it, as directed by the supervisor ; and he will not 
take chatge of your book until he has certified it to be correct. 

20. Accoraing to the Census Act, every person is legally bound to furnish you with such 
information as is necessary for filling up the schedule ; but you are forbidden to ask for any 
information not required for the purposes of the census, as for instance, the amount of any person's 
income. Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected with the census 
renders himself liable to punishment under the Census Act or the Penal Code. 


C.--Rules for filling up ike ScheduU. 

- {Serial number and -Enter first the chief resident incmhcr of the 

lamiivi whether male or nemale ; then the other members of the family and their resident servants, if 


kute'i.—Column / 


uuniw, Whether male or temaie; men me OTnermcmuuiswi me 

any : and, lastly, visitorii or temporary residents, after whose name write (V) in brackets for visitor. 

ULtfaere be any objection made to giving the name of a female, write the word female in this 
Ii ^ttmh aftd filling up the rest of the columns for her as usual. If an infant has not ytt teen named, 
T'leuW the ♦drd ‘infant’ The enumerator is not to insist upon any female giving her own or 
i 1^ name. The serial number must not be added till the final record. * 

"•T a (Religion).— here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, 

f i .lain Christian, Buddhist, Low castes, as Dorn, Hira, Katani, &c., shoulinie 

th*y themselves return, and no dispute about it is to be raised. Fof 
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persons \vho arf neither Hindus nor Musalrnans, or who do not follow any religion mentioned 
above, the name of their tribe should be entered in this column, as, for instance, K^charl, rMikir, 
Lalung, Miri, Mishmi, &c. « 

Rule j . — Column j (Sect of religion). — Knter the sect of religion followed by each person as 
they return it, as, Baishnab, Sakta for Hindus; Sunni, Shiah for Musalrnans ; and for Christians 
enter whether Church of Kngland, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, &c. If the sEct cannot 
be stated, enter Slot returned' in this column, but never leave it blank. 

Rule — Column ^ (Caste, cn\). — Knter the castes of Hindus and Jains, and the tri|^06 of 
those who have no caste, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, &c., as. Brahman, Kolita, Gr.nak, 
Koch, &c., for Hindus; Moghal, Pathan, &c., for Musalrnans; hkirasian or Native Christian 
for Christians. For Buddhists show whether Khamti or Bhutia. Do not enter vague terms, 
such as Hindustani, Marwari, Punjabi, lullraen, foreigners. 

Rule 5. — Column 5 (Subdivision of caste, — If the easte has been entered in column 4, 
enter here the subdivision, as Kamtali, Modahi, Sarania of Koch. If the tribal name has been 
entered in column 4, enter the clan or nationality. If some castes havt* no subdivisions, the entry 
in column 4 should be repeated here for them, but this column should never be left blank. Native 
Christians, for instance, may be returned as Assamese, Bengali, Kachari, &c. 

Rule 6. --Column 6 (Male oe female ). — Knter here each person as either male or female, #ven 
though you have written th(! word ^ female ' in column x already. 

Rule 7. — Column 7 (Age). — Enter the number of years each person has completed. For 
infants less tlian one year old enter the word ' infant.* If a person cannot state his or hei; age 
exactly, the enumerator should ask the relations or refer to some well-known event of local 
importance, or if the person be present, make a gu(‘ss at the age from the appearance. He must 
never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Rule S. — Column S (Marriage, <Sr*c.), — Enter each person — whether infant, child, or growm \xp ^ 
— as either married, unmarrie d, or widowed. This column must not be left blank for any one of 
whatever age. Children who have be(-n married should be entered as married, erven though they 
may not have begun to actually live with their wives or husbands. Persons who have beenmaruiea, 
but hav<' no wife or husband living, should be (mtered as widowed. The enumerator must accept 
the .statememt made by the person, or in the case of children, by their relatives. 

Rule g. — Column g (Parent tongue ). — Knter the language which each person returns as 
ordinarily spoken in the household of that person’s parents. 

Rule 10. — Column 10 (Birth place). — Knter the district in which each person was born ; and if 
the person be not born in the Assam province, add the name of the province to the district of 
birth. 

If the person be born out of India, enter the country, as China, Cabul, Bhutan. The names 
of villages, tahsils, &c., are not to be given. 

Rule //. — Column n (Occupation or means of suhsislencei), [Read this rule very carefully, 
and ask the supervisor about all cases which seem doubtful to you].— Ent^r here the exact 
occupation or means of livelihood of all mah’s and females who do w^ork or live bn private property, 
such as house rent, money-lending, &c. In the case of children and women who do no work, 
enter the occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who support^ them, adding the 
word * dependent ; * but do not leave this column unfilled for any om*, even an infant. If a person 
have two or more occupations, enter only the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates 
land in addition to another occupation, when both should be entered ; such as agriculturist and 
opium seller, agriculturist and fish seller, agriculturist and potter, &c. If a person be temporarily 
out of employ, enter the last or ordinary occupation. 

No vague terms should be used, such as * service*,* * Government service,’ ^shopkeeping/ 

‘ writing,* or Mabour,* &c.^ut the exact S(‘rvice, the goods .sold, the c||^ss of wTiting, br labour 
must be stated. When a person’s occupation is connected with agriculture, it shoul(f be stated 
whether the land is cultivated in person, or all let to tenants ; if he be an agricultural laB^ourer, It 
should be stated wdiether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a daily field labourer. WoTnen 
who earn monev by occupations independent of their husbands, such as spinning, weaving, rice- 
pounding, betel or firewood selling, or^dbing house work for wages, should be shown under those 
occupations. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as “ maker and seller *' • 
of them. If a person lives on alms, it should be stated whether he is a religious mendicant or an 
ordinary beggar. When a person is in government, railway, or municipal service, the special 
service should be entered first, and the wwd government or municipal, &c., after ; as, clerk-— 
government, sweeper — municipal, labourer — railway. 

Rule 12. — Column 12 (Instruction). — Enter in this column against each person — whether 
grown up, child, ox infant — cither learning, literate, or illiterate. Enter all those as learning who 
are under instruction, either at home or at school or college. Enter as literate those who are able 
both to read and write any language, but are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiterate 
those who are not under instruction, and who do not know how to both read and write, or who can 
read but not write, or can sign their own name, but not read; 

Rule fj.— Column ij (Language known by literate), — Enter here the language which those 
shown as literate in column 12 can both read and write; and if a per^n knows how to read an4 
write English as well as a vernacular, enter ‘ English* also. 

This column is to be left blank for those shown in column 12 as learning or illiterate, and 
except when Engli.sh is known, only one language should be entered. • 

Rule t4,^Column 14 (Infirmities), — If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb 
from birth, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infifmity in thia 
column. ^ ^ 

Do not enter those blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf and dumb after birth, br 
yrbo are suffering from white leprosy only, . . 
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Standard Questions to be a^ked by thQ Census officer 
who fills up the schedules. 


Nor*, rijfsc que«tion« indicate the main points on wliich enquiries arc to l>e made, but the Instructions and rules must he carefully studied before 
the enumerator begins bis task, so that If the ansuern firnt given to these questions do not contain the information required according to the rules 
additional question^ mu>it l>c asked until the answers furnish that infonn.'itlon. 


9 

Part L — Questions on the first Round. 


^ l. Who is the head of this family, r(‘siding here ? 

2. (Column i). — Whfit is your name ? 

3- ( n 2). — What is your ridigion ? 

4 - ( » 3)-— you belong to any special sect of that religion ? If you do, to what sect ? 

5 - ( » 4) -—What is your caste ? 

( »» the name of the branch of that caste by which you arc commonly 

known ? . 

7. (Column 7). — How old are you, that is, how many years have you completed ? 

8- ( „ 8).— Havt! you <‘vcr been married ? If you have, have you a wife (or husband) 

now alive ? 

9. (Column 9). — What language was spoken in your father^s houstdiold ? 

*0, ^ „ 10).— In what di.strict were you born ? If it is not in the province, in what 

province is it ? If not in British territory, in what stab* ? If not in India, in what 

country ? 

11. (Column ii). — How do you g(‘t your living? If from the land, are you owner or tenant ? 

If owner, do you cultivate any of your land, or let it all out ? Have you any other 
occupation besides agriculture ? If you have, what is it ? If you have several 

occupations, which do you say is the principal one ? 

12. (Column 12). — Are you*attending school or college, or being educated at home ? It 
you are not, can you read and write ? 

13. (Column 13).— If you an^ no longer attending school or college, and can r(‘ad and write, 
what language can you read and write best ? Can you read and write English ? 

14. Now tell me the names of all w ho are ordinarily living or taking their meals with you. 
First, the members of your family in order of ag(! ; next, your servants who live with 
you ; lastly, visitors stopping in the hou.sr. Are any of th(‘ visitors likidy to be here 
on the 26th of February ? (If you object to telling the nanu s of any of the females 
in the house, I will enter them by numbers only.) 

15. Now answer each question from 2 to 13 about each of the persons you have mentioned. 

16. Are any of these persons supported by you without doing any work for themselves ? 

17. Is any one of the persons mentioned by you insane, or deaf and dumb from birth, or 
totally blind, or a leper ? 


Part II, — Questions on the Final Round. 

18. Listen while I read out the names of the persons entered as living in your house. Are 
all them persons alive ? Has any one of them gone aw'ay, so that he is not living 
in, or taking his meals from, the house ? 

19. Is any one living in, or taking his meals from, your house who has come here since the 
ejitries were madb, and who is not included in them ? Has any child been born in 
your house since then ?<» 

20. If any person has so come, or child been born, answer all the questions 2 to 13 about 
each of sufch persons. 


Code for Charge Superintendents and Supervisors. 

Part /. — Definitions. 

Census Divisions and Agency. 

1. Census divisions are arranged by subdivisions. 

2. The superior instructing and inspecting officers are called superintendents, and the areas 
allotted to them are called charges. 

3. Under them are the subordinate instructing and inspecting officers, who are called 
supervisors. The areas in which they are appointed to work are called circles. 

4. Under the supervisors are the persons whose duty it will be to fill in the actual census 
forms. These are the enumerators. The areas the population of which they are appointed 
to count are called block^. 

Registers and Forms. 

5. SThe register containing a list of all the villages in the subdivision by mauzas or thanas is 
, callea the subdivisional register. 

. » circle list is the register of census divisions, 1.^., charges, circles, and blocks. » 

^ E^racts from this register will be supplied to each charge superintendent for his charge and 
sui^arvispr for his circle, 
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7. The block list is the ^rm in which the houses in each block are entered seriall/ with 

details regarding the description of the house and the name of the head of the house (see 
Appendix A*). , 

8. The schedule is a page of the form on which the actual enumeration is r#corded* (see 

Appendix B*). * 

9. The instructions to enumerators are the rules regarding the lilling in of the schedule and 

the manner in which the enumiTator is to proceed (see Appendix C*). • 

10. The sample scht^dule is a schedule on which entries are printed in illustration of the 
instructions to enumerators (sec Appendix D *). 

11. The enumerators* abstract is the summary to be prepared by the enumerators^^fter 
tfie census has been taken, showing the total number of hpuses and persons entered in each book. 
This form is printed on the back of the sample sche dule (Appendix D*). 

12. The enumeration book is the book in which the schedules for the actual enumeration 
are bound up. It contains also a copy of the instructions to enumerators and of the sample 
schedule illustrating those instructions, as well as a block list and a form for the enumerators* 
abstract, which is printc'd on the back of the sample, schc'dulc. 

13. A * house* is defined for census purposes as being th(! homestead, consisting of one or 

more buildings which are occupied by the members of one family living under a common head, 
and their servants. ^ 

Exception. — In the case of buildings which do not form a homestead, or which are not 
occupied by familie^s, police lines, coolie lines, &c., each dwelling place which has a 

separate independent entrance from the common way will be trcat(*d as a house. 

This definition is of very great importance, and care should be taken to see that it i.s*well 
understood. 

Part II, — Duties of Enumerators. 

1. The names of the enumerators to be appointed to each block are shown in column 6 of the 
circle list extracts, with which each charge superintendent and supervisor will be supplied. 

2 . Certificates of appointment will be issued to the enumerators about t^ie beginning of 
October, and they shoula then at once go round their blocks, and affix a serial number to each 
‘house* as defined above. This number may be painted on the house with lime, or affixed to it on 
a paper ticket, or in any other manner that may be directed by the Deputy CommissioncT. 

3. The enumerators will, at the same time, enter each house in the loose forms of block list, 
with which they will be supplied, showing in column i the numlxT which they have affixed to the 
house. They must be very careful to follow the definition of a house given above, and must also 
satisfy themselves that every house in their block bears a number, and is entered under that 
number in the block list. 

4. On or about the ist January they will he supplied with their enumeration books. Th<*y 
should then go once more round their blocks to see if any new houses have been built since their 
loose block list was filled in. If they find any new houses, th(*y must number them and enter 
them in the loose form of block list. 

5. When they are satisfied that their loose block list is correct, they must copy the entries 
into the block list which forms part of the enumeration book, and make over the loose block list 
to the supervisor of the circle. 

6. On the 15th January they will commence their first round. They will visit in turn each 

house in their blocks, to which a separate number has been given in the order in which they are 
shown in the block lists. They will enter all the persons they find there in their enumeratiem 
schedules, in accordance with the “Instructions to enumerators^’ which are are. bound up with the; 
enumeration book. They must study these instructions very carefully. 'I'his prediminary record 
should be completed within four Or five days. They should make all entries in black ink. » 

7. After sunset on the f6th February the final census will be carried out. The entries made 

during the first round will then be brought up to date, in accordance with the rules given in the 
“ Instructions to enumerators” referred to above. On this occasion red ink only slfbuld be 
used. ‘ 

8. Next day the enumerators should take their books to the supervisor, and fill in the 
enumerator’s abstract in his presence, , After this has been tested and found correct, their duties 
will be finished, and they can go. 

Q. A certificate of efficiency will be given to all enumerators who perform their duties 
satisfactorily. 

Part III, — Duties of Supervisors, 

1, The supervisor’s duties are twofold : 

(1) He must instruct the enumerators subordinate to him ; and 

(2) test their Work. 

2. His first care should be to make himself thoroughly acquainted with each village within 
his circle and with the blocks which have been formed there. For this purpose- he should 
study his map and “Circle list” extract very carefully. - He must, at the same time, make 
himself thoroughly well acquainted with the “ Instructions to enumerators” and with the rules 
in this code. 

As soon as the enumerators are appointed, he must explain to them the standard 
definition of house (see definition 13)1 and point out to them the different characteristics of the 
house as thus defined, wsf., a common homestead, a common dargiar, or principal house, abommon. 
head of the family, &c. He must not let them commc|ice the work of house numbering until he is 
saffisfied that they thoroughly understand what a ‘house’ is. ♦ ' 

* TIwm lonni Are reprinted In Appendix 0, 
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the enumerators have numbered all the houses in their blocks and entered them 
in their block lists, the supervisor should test as many entries as possible in each block. He 
should see (i) that houses Jire numbered correctly according to the standard definition of ‘house/ 
(2) t^at tl^e lumbers which have been affixed to the houses correspond with the numbers entered 
in the block list, and (3) that no house in a block remains unnumbered. 

This testing work is very important, and should be most carefully carried out throughout the 
months oS November and December. When the enumerators go round to fill in the preliminary 
record, they will take their block lists as their guide. If, therefore, the block list is not correct 
and complete, it is clear that some persons and houses will escape enumeration. 

S* During this period (November and December) the supervisor should also go round to see 
that the boundaries of the various blocks in his circle do not overlap, and that no houses arc 
altogether omitted from some block or other. In some cases a small group of houses may lie 
halfway between the houses forming two blocks, and each enumerator may think that the 
hamlet in question belongs to the block of his neighbour. In such cases the small group of 
houses will escape enumeration, unless the supervisor discovers the mistake and corrects it. 

6. While he is testing the block lists, the supervisor must take every opportunity to teach 
the enumerators how the enumeration schedules should be filled in, and to see that the “ Instruc- 
tions to enumerators (see definition 9), which are bound up in every enumeration book, arc 
full;^ understood by them. 

7. These instructions should be very carefully explained to the enumerators. Each rule 
should be illustrated by constant references to the entries in the sample schedule, a copy of which 
is given in Appendix D. 

•Especial care should be devoted to the explanation of the instructions regarding the method 
of filling in columns 2, 3, 8, and ii, as these are the columns in which most mistakes were made 
at the census of 1881. In column 2 should be shown the religion to which each person belongs. 
Where a person does not belong to any recognised religion, his race should be show n. Thus, a 

• Kachari who has a Gossain should be shown as Hindu. If he is not a Hindu, and follows no other 
recognised religion, his race will be shown here, i.e.y Kachari. Care should be taken to show 
persons who are Jains {e.g,y all Osvvals) as such, and not as Hindus. If a person is a Brahmo, the 
entfy in this column should be Brahrno, and not Hindu. 

Column j refers to sect. Thus, Hindus may be either Vishnavites, Sivaites, &c. ; Mu.sal- 
mans — Sunnis, Shiahs, Wahabis, <S:c. ; Christians — Roman Catholics, Church of England, Baptists, 
&c. When a person belongs to any recognised sect of a religion as illustrate d above, that sect 
should be shown in this column. In some cases a person has no sect, or cannot state it. When 
this is the case, the words “ not returned " should be written in this column. In no case should 
this column be left blank. 

Column 4, — Where the person enumerated is a Hindu or Jain, his ca.ste must be entered 
here. In other oases his tribe or face must be shown. Care should be taken to see that the entry 
really represents some caste, tribe, or race. For instance, the word Jharua is a name by 
which persons of the Mcch and Kachari races sometimes denote themselves. But it is not a name 
of any real caste or tribe, and should therefore never be entered in this column. When a person 
returns himself as a Jharua, he should be asked what his real race is, and the correct entry (Kachari, 
Mech, &c.) should be made on this being ascertained. 

Column 8 , — The instructions n’garding this cplumn are full and clear, but as they were often 
disregarded in 1881, it is nece.s.sary that the supervisor should draw particular attention to them. He 
should tell the enumerators that the column should never be left blank, not even for infants. An entry 
sfiould be made (either married, unmarried, widow’er, or widow) against every person enumerated. 

• Column It. — Here also the illustrations are clear, but it is probable that mistakes will be 
made unless the supervisor is careful in explaining the matter. The rule is that the enumerator is 
to show the occupation by which every person subsists, and not merely the occupation of persons 
who actually work. That is to say, an entry is to be made for every one. In the case of an 
infant v^io cannot work himself, the occupation of his father or of the person who supports him will 
be shown, and the same will be done for women and persons who arc too old to work. When a 
person does no work himself and the occupation of the person who supports him is entered, the 
word dependent should be added. This is in order to make it clear that he himself does not 
work, but subsists on the work of some one else. 

TWs portion of the rule should be explained to the enumerators with more than ordinary care, 
as it was added after some of the enumeration books had been printed, and docs not therefore 
always appear in the instructions to enumerators. 

• Column /j. — It should be clearly understood that entries are only to be made in this column 
in the case of persons shown as literate in column 12. In the case of persons who are there shown 
as ‘learning' or ‘illiterate,' no entry should be made in this column. 

Column r4.^T\ie. enumerators should be told to show only eating leprosy, and not persons 
who have merely a discoloration of the skin or white leprosy. 

8.. A number of loose schedules wdll be supplied for instruction purposes, and these should be 
utilised for making test enumerations, in order to show the enumerators what they willTiave to do 
when the time comes for filling in the regular census schedules in the enumeration books. A list 
of questions indicating ^he main points regarding which enquiries should be made by the 
enumerators for the purpose of filling in the schedules is appended (Appendix E^). 

9* After the enumerators have copied the entries in tneir loose block list into the block list 
which fqirms part of the enumeration book, the supervisor should collect the loose block lists, and 
compare the number of houses in each block shown by these forms with those entered in his circle 
list extract^ and should correct the latter where necessary. 


f Reprinted on page laiii. 
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10. As soon as the enungcrators commence their first round, the supervisor should^ go to 
every block to test the entries that are made by them in the enumeration schedules. He should 
examine these entries to see (i) that they are properly made in accordance with the rules given 
in the Instructions to enumerators (see definition No. 9 and paragra])h 7 above), and (2) that 
all the persons in each house have been duly ent(*red in the sch(*dule. These entries will not be 
tested to any considerable extent after the final census ; and it is, thcTefore, very necessary that 
they should be very carefully checked before the final ccmisus take s place. The (fiity of * checking 
them devolves, in the first place, upon the supervisor; and the accuracy of the census results 
will, therefore, depend mainly upon the care which he devotes to this important work. He should 
continue testing the preliminary record during the-AyhoIe of the interval between the 15th January 
and the 26th February. During this period he should submit wec'kly to his charge superintendent 
a report, showing the work he has done, in the following form : 



II, On the morning of the 27th February, after the final census has been taken, he should 
collect the enumeration books from tlu^ enum(‘rators. He should n'ad all the red ink entries. 
If any appear to be wrong, he should verify them by enquiries at the house, and correct them if 
necessary. When he is .satisfied that they are correct, he should cause the totals of the enumera- 
tor's abstrac t to be filled in in his presence*. When an enumerator has filled in the total for his * 
book, th(^ su[)ervisor should mak<‘ over the book to a second enumerator, and have the total 
check(‘d by him. If tiu* two agree, he may accept the totals given as correct, if not, ho shguld 
add up the entries himself. When he has thus got correct totals for each block, he should 
embody them in a statement for his circle in the following form : 



12. He should then tie up all the enumeration books in his circle in a bundle (arranging thAn 

according to their serial numbers), and make them over to his charge superintendent, together with 
his corrected circle list ab.stract, and the stat(?ment referred to above. When this is done, his work 
in connection with the census will be over. ' 

13. A certificate of efficiency will be given to all supervisors who work well and to the 
satisfaction of their superior officers. 


Part IV, — Duties of Charge Superintendents, 

1. The rules laid down in Part IIMor the guidance of supervisors apply also mutatis mutandis 

to charge superintendents. The duties of the charge superintendent are — , 

(1) to in.struct and inspect the work of the supervisors ; and also 

(2) so far as possible, to instruct and inspect the work of the enumerators. 

2. His first duty is to see that the 'supervisors thoroughly understand the Instructions to* 
enumerators," and arc well acquainted witlutheir work as explained in the preceding portions of 
thi.s code. He mu^t teach the supervisors very thoroughly, in order that the latter may be in a 
position to educate the enumerators. For this purpose he should resort freely to tfce loose schedules, 
which will be supplied for instruction purposes. 

If th«re arc any points in the “ In.structions to enumerators," or in this code, regarding the 
meaning of which he is himself not quite clear, he should at once refer l^s diffi julty to the Deputy 
Commissioner or subdivisional officer, and ask for an explanation. 

3. He should examine in each circle a portion of the work of the enumerators which has 
been seen and passed by the supervisors, in order to make sure that the latter carry #it their 
testing thoroughly and efficiently. 

He should also instruct the* enumerators personally so far as time and opportunity permit, and* 
test himself as much of their work as possible. The accuracy of the census returns will depend 
very largely on the amount of time which is spent by superior officers in instructing and testing the 
work of their subordinates. ** ** . 


At>V6NDlX B.] SELECTIONS EROM CIRCULARS ISSUED TO DISTRICT OFFICERS 


IXvil 


( first of October to the 1 5th January each charge superintendent should submit 

a lortnsghtlyjeport to the Deputy Commissioner, showing the progress that has been made— 

(i) in house numberincr : 


(0 

( 2 ) 


in house numbering ; 
in testing — 

J^a) by the supervisors, 

{b) by himself ; 

(3) in instructing the supervisors and enumerators. 

From the 15th January to the 26th February he should collect the weekly return.^ 
prescribed FM m rule 10, above, and submit a consolidated return for his charge, showing 
also the work he has himself carried out. ^ ^ 

• collect the batches of books from the supervisors and the 

circle list extracts and supervisors' totals. * 

He sfif^wld examine the circle totals prepared by the supervisors, and see if they are correct, 
.1 total for his charge, and send this (o the Deputy Commissioner or 
subdivisional officer, together with the bundles of enumeration books and the circle list extracts 
relating to the circles in his charge. 
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and supplied ••• cat ••• ••• ... Ixx 
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supply by districts ... ... ••• 


III. — Statement showing in detail the number of schedules indented for for each 
subdiv^ion at the preliminary and finab and at supplementary indents^ together 
w^h thennmber of schedules supplied on each indent, and the date of supply ... 
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Ditto * ditto of enumerators 
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lb. 

Block list ••• ••• 

••• 
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4. Enumeration schedule ... 

••• 

• •t 

• •• 

xciii 

5, Sample schedule ... ... 

••• 




6. Enumerator's abstract ... 

••• 


• •• 

xciv 

7. Household schedule 

••• 

• • • 

• • • 

ib. 

8. Boat ticket 


• • • 


xevi 

9. Traveller's ticket 

••• 

• • » 

• •• 

ib. 

10. Charge and circle abstract 

••• 

• ■ • 

• •• 

ib. 

ii. Certificate issued to supervisors 

• « t 

• •• 

• • • 

ib. 

12. ,, enumerators 

•• 

• • • 
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SPECIMENS OF THE PRINCIPAL FORMS USED IN THE 

CENSUS OPERATIONS. 


(i) PARWANA OF APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISORS. 

Government of India. 

Census of 1891. 

To son of 

of mauza pargana police station 

You are hereby appointed to act as supervisor of circle No. charge No. 
and directed to perform your duties as laid down in the Census Act. 

Deputy Commissioner. 

The Subdivisional Officef. 


(2) PARWANA OF APPOINTMENT OF ENUMERATORS. 

Government of India. 

Census of 1891. 

To son of 

of mauza pargana police station 

You arc hereby appafnted to act as enumerator of block No. circle No. 
charge No. _ , and directed to perform your duties as laid down in the Census Act. 

Deputy Commissioner. 
Subdivisional Officer. • 


(3) BLOCK LIST. 

^•'lag« Block No. (Book No. ) Circle No. 





(4) ENUMERATION SCHEDULE. 


APPEtfoi^ D.} 


SPBCims/fS OF FORMS nsnn 
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( 6 ) ENUMERATOR’S ABSTRACT. 

(Not to be filled up till after the Census on the 26th February 1891.) 


Village. 

Block number. j 

Houses. 

Persons. 

”8 

*5. 

§ 

0 

Empty. 

Total. 

Residents. 

Visitors. 

Total. * 

* 4 

1 

1 

i 

1 ^ 
i ^ 

B 

til 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

H 

1 

$ 

1 

Total. 


1 




1 

i 

1 

1 



1 



1 

f' 

• 



(Signed) ^ 

Enumerator. 

Enumerator of Block No. 

Enumerator of Block No. 

(Signed) 

Enumerator. 

Certified to have been tested, and the total found correct. 


Re-added by 




(^) 


(Signed) 


Compiled into Charge Summary 
on the of 1891., 


(Signed) 


Supervisor, 


Charge Superintendent. 


District. 


( 7 ) H0USEHOLD SCHEDULE. 

(For Europeans and Eurasians.) 


House No, 
Charge 


Subdivision, Canton- 
ment, or. Town. 


Village,^ Ward, or 
Lines. 


} 

} 


f Circle 
\ Supervisor 

{ Block No. 
Enumerator 


Insiructions.-^The schedule on the next page is to be filled up under the Census Act by the 
head occupant of the house or tenement, for all Europeans and Eurasians stopping in the house or 
tenement on the night of the 26th February 1891, counting also as present persons ordinarily 
residing in the house but absent for a few hours on duty (except with a ninning train) and still 
taking their meals from the house. The head occupant afotesaid should deliver, or have deliver^> 
the schedule, duly filled up and signed, to the enumerator, who will call for it on the morning of the-, 
27th February. Every facility and aid is requested for the enumerator, who wi^ ptobably make two^.. 
visits to take the census of the native servants and their families residing on the premies* ^ 
filling up the schedule^ the instructions on the last page of this form should be c^jsiulljf: readi ; ^ . 
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* 

House No. 

-I 


Head of Family 


House No. 


3 _t 


1 

1 

1 

I 

J 

1 

>1 

Religion. 

• 

•Rellgioua 
sect or dc< 
noTTii nation. 

Race. 

Nationa- 

lity. 

Sc*. 

Age. 

Civil condi- 
tion,— 
married, 
unmarried, 
or widowed. 

Parent 

tongue. 

Birth 

place. 

Occupation nr 
mean* of kiiIi- 
Millie ncc. and for 
dcpciideiilN that 
of the pemon 
who snpporlM 
them. 

1 

IvCarning, 
lltcr.'itc, 
or illite- 
rate 

Languiage 
known by 
1 itcruto. 

Infirmitlca (tee 
Instruction!). 

1 • 

• 

a 

1 

3 1 

' 4 

S 

a 

7 

L.!__ 

9 

10 1 

II 

11 

13 

14 




• 













Ccrtiflrf tab. a corrwt and coitiptetc return of all European, and Eura.|an.lnthl.myho««t(or tenement) on the night of the Mil, Pehrnary ,8(„. 
, (Slgnca) 


Specimen Schedule.— Instructions helow:) 


1 

e 

acTKu namoer 
and name. 

Religion. 

• 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

4 

Race. 

Nation- 

ality. 

, 

Male or 
female. 

Age. 

Married, 

unmarried, 

or 

widowed, 1 

Parent 

tongue. 

Birth 

place. 

Occupation 
or means of 
subsistence. 

r.carning, 

literate, 

or 

illiterate. 

Language 

known 

by 

literate. 

Infirm !• 
ties (see 
Instruc- 
tions). 


I 1 

a 

3 1 

4 

5 1 

0 J 

7 

* 1 

1 

9 

10 j 

11 1 

13 1 

13 

14 

1 

A,F. 

Christian 

Church of 
England. 

European. . 

English.. 

Male . . 

38 

Married .. 

English.. 

England 

Su r g e 0 n , 
Government 

Literate 

English. 1 


* 

B.J. 

Christian 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Eurasian.. 

Eurasian, 

Pemalc.. 

27 

Widow .. 

English.. 

Calcutta 

ser\ ice. 
Governme n t 
Pc n B 1 0 n 

Literate 

English, 


3 

D.S. 

C.T. 

Jew 

Jew ., 

Jew 

Armenian.. 

Austrian. 

Male .. 

40 

Unmarried. 

Polish .. 

Austria . 

Broker 

Literate 

English. 


4 

Christian 

Armenian 

Bri t i s h 

Male .. 

Infant 

Unmarried 

English.. 

Bombay 

(Lawyer’s 

Illiterate 

Blind. 

5 

P.N. 

Christian 

Method! Nt 
Epincopa- 
lian. 

European.. 

I tllUIsllU 

American 

Male .. 

48 

Widower.. 

English.. 

Uni ted 
States. 

clerk). 

Piece g 00 d 8 
Merchant. 

Literate 

English. 



K, M. 

Christian 

Presby t c - 
rian. 

European . 

Scotch . . 

Male .. 

38 

Married .. 

English.. 

Scotland 

Tea planter .. 

Literate 

English. 



J.K. 

Christian 

Wesleyan . 

European . . 

English.. 

Male . 

3 a 

Married .. 

English.. 

Punjab.. 

Engineer, 

I.iteratc 

English. 


S 

H.S. 

Christian 

Lutheran.. 

European . . 

Swiss .. 

Male .. 

35 

Unmarried. 

German . 

Switzer- 

Railway. 

Watchmaker 

Literate 

German, 

1 

9 

M.O. 

Christian 

Roman 

Catholic. 

European.. 

Irish .. 

Female . 

14 

Unmarried 

English.. 

IntuL 
Malta .. 

(Army Officer) 

Learning 



10 

I.V. 

Christian 

Greek 

European.. 

Russian . 

Male .. 

53 

Married . . 

Russian . 

Russia.. 

Sailor 

Illiterate 






Church, 














Instructions for filling up the Schedule. 

General.— Enter first the head of the family resident in the house on the night of the census, then 
the rest of thf| members of the family, and lastly visitors stopping in the house that night. The last 
column should be filled in only in case of a person afflicted with one of the four infirmities specified in 
the instructions below, and column 13 only for such as are shown as ‘Literate ' in column 12, but in^ 
every one of the other columns an entry should be made against the name of each person, no blanks* 
being left. General and vague terms for sect and occupation should not be used. The word ‘ Ditto ' 
should not bo used, but each entry made in full. 

Column /.—Enter the names in order, as prescribed above. 

Column 2. — l^Reli^on), — Enter the main religion as shown in the specimen schedule above. 
^olumn 3, — [Reltpous denomination), — Enter the sect or denomination, but do not use general 
terms, such as ‘Protestant', ‘Episcopalian', &c. If no sect be returned, enter the word ‘Unsectarian'. 

Column 4. — {Race). — Enter European (including Australian, Canadian, American, &c.), Eurasian, 
or Armenian, &c. 

• Column 5. — (Nationality). — Enter the nationality to which the person considers himself or herself 

to belong. 

Column 6. — (Sex). — Enter whether male or female. 

Column 7. — Enter the age last birthday, and against children of less than a year old, 
write 5 Infant 

Column 8.-^{Civil condition),—S\ioyf whether each person, infant or grown up, is married, unmarried 
or widowed. Persons who have been married, but have no wife or husband living, should be 
^ shown as ‘widowed'. 

\ C<tlutHn g..^^(Parent tongue) the language ordinarily spoken in the household of the 
.'^parents* ^ ^ 

f If bom in India, give the district and province; if born out of 

thto country; but do not enter the names of counties, towns, or villages, except in the case o| 
of CMcuttU) Bombay, Madras, or Rangoon. 
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Column 1 1,— (Occupation, &‘c .). — Enter the occupation of all who do work of any sort, and 
the source of income of such as live on property, &c. For children of whatevtr age and for women^ 
who do no regular work for wages or profit, enter in brackets the occupation oT the Jjead of j:he^ 
family or other person who supports them. If a person has more than one occupation, enter the 
chief one only, unless one of tne other occupations be hindholding or cultivation, in which case 
both should be entered. General terms, such as ' Government Service or * Railway Service 
* Commerce * Clerk \ &c., should not be used, but the exact kind of service or dealing must 
be specified. l^Tsons temporarily out of employ should be returned under their last or ordinary 
occupation. 

Column 1 2,^{Education ). — Enter as Mearning* all who are under instruction whether at 
home or at school or. college. Those who are not under instruction but are able to both read hnd 
write should be shown as ‘ Literate \ and those of whatever age who are not under instruction, 
and who do not know how to read and write, or who can read but not write, or who can only sign 
their own name, should be entered as ‘Illiterate*. 

Column ij. — {Language known ). — No entry is to be made in this column ejrcept for those 
shown as ‘Literate* in column 12, in whose case English should here bo specified, or the language, 
other than Indian vernaculars, which each person can both read and write best. 

Column 14^ — {Infirmities ). — If any person be {a) of unsound mind ; {b) deaf-mute froyi birth, 
not from accident or disease ; (r) totally blind ; or {d) afflicted with the true or corrosive 
leprosy, an entry accordingly should be made in this column against that personas nime, 


(8) BOAT TICKET. 

District Name of ghat 

Boat No. Name of manjhi (boatman) 

The persons on this boat have been enumerated this day. 

The 1891. Signature of Boat Enumerator. 


(9) TRAVELLER'S TICKET. 

Enumerated on the day of Falgun (or 26th February). 


Signature. 


(10) FORM OF CIRCLE AND CHARGE ABSTRACT. 


Charge. 

Circle number 
and name. 

Village. 

E 

0 

CD 

Xi 

I 

0 

1 

Occupied houses. ! 

Total population. 

Residents. 

Visitors. 

Rein|rkib 

1 

Females. 

- 

Total. 

1 

A 

1 

TotaL 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

1 * 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

, 1 

9 

10 j 

1 " 

IS 1 

13 

14 

‘S. 

Id* 




1 










1 

f 


Total of Circle. 














r 



NoTK.«»Thii form will be printed and copies supplied on Indent. 


(11) CERTIFICATE ISSUED TO SUPERVISORS. 


Government of India. 


Census op 1891. 

To son of of mauza pargana 

police station 

Whereas in the census of 1891, you have creditably performed the duties of supervisor of 
circle No. charge No. , this certificate is given to you in token thereoj^ . 


Tltt 1891. 


Deputy Connnissioner., 


Sidxliviu&ikl if 
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Rules for the Guidance of the Abstracting and Tabulating Office. 


PART /, 

CONSTITUTION OF OFFICE. 

• ■ 

There will be two offices, one at Gauhati with 340 men or th(‘reaboiits, and one at DhubrI 
with 200.* Mr. M. N. Ghose will be branch superintendent of the Dhubri Office, and Babu 
Giris Chandra Das of the office at Gauhati. There will be also a small subsidiary office at Shillong, 
regarding which arrangements will be made separately. 

2. At Dhubri it is proposed to abstract and tabulate the schedules relating^ to Sylhet and 
Goalpara, whih* at Gauhati it is, in the first instance, intended to work at the schedules from the 
other districts of the Assam Valley and Cachar, and from the Garo and Naga Hills districts. 

The sc hedules from Manipur and the Khasi Hills will be abstracted in Shillong, as it w’ould 
be very difficult and expensive to get the requisite staff in Gauhati. •• 

3. The office at Gauhati will be divided into the following parts : • 

(1) Branch superintendents room^ including the branch supe rintendent, tw'o assistant 

superintendents (one for abstracting and one for tabulating), and a duftry. * 

(2) Record room, — There will be one record-keeper, one assistant record-keeper, and one 
record-supplier. 

(3) Correspondence,-^T\i^xQ: will be one head clerk on Rs. 60, and one clerk on Rs. ^o. 

If experience show's it to be necessary, a third clerk on Rs. 25 will Im' appointed later on. • 

(4) Abstracting and Tabulating room. — Assuming that 340111011 are entertained, they will 
be distributed as detailed below. Any excess or deficiency on the assumed* strength will be 
discounted by a proportionate increase or decrease in th(‘ number of abstractors and tabulators 
employed on each sheet. The distribution now given is liable to alteration hereafter, should actual 
experience show^ that the: rate of progress in the abstraction of some sheets is much more 
rapid than in that of others. 

Statement showing the number of Abstractors^ TabulaiorSy &*c., who will be employed on 

each sheet. 



Sheet. 



Abstr.'irtorn. 

ToUnllcra. 

Rc>ahKtractors. 

Tabulators, 

Total. 

I Sc VII 




5<5 

2 

16 

6 

80 

II 


... 

... 

3b 

2 

8 

2 

48 

III 

• •• 


... 

40 

2 

12 

4 

58 

IV 


• on 

... 

48 

^ 2 

12 

3 

bS 

V 

• Of 


... 

13 

I 

4 

1 

2t 

VI 

• •• 


... 

If) 

I 

4 

I 

22 

XI 




32 

2 

8 

4 

46 

.... M 

Totol 

... 


... 

243 

T2 

^4 

21 

340 , 


In order to secure independent working, and to prevent all possibility of fudging or compari- 
son of totals, the cicrjfcs working on sheets or registers presenting corresponding tpfals will be 
seated in six different Tooms, as follows : 


Room. 

Original sheets and totalling. 

Rc*al)Ntracting. 

Tabu Jat ini'. 

0 

Total. 

2 ... ... 

3 ** * • • * 

4 **• ••• 

5 **• 

V *16 

VI 17 

I ic VII =.58 

II & XI =72 

III =42 

IV = 5 !? 

I & VII ===16 

IV =12 

XI & V = 12 

VI =4 

II = 8 

III ^12 

II, IV, & XI =X9 
III ^ 4 

I& VII--6 

V & VI = 2 

?9 

P 

80 

g ■ 

Total ... 

255 

64 

21 

340 


Each room will be in charge of a supervisor, who will be assisted by the head totaller. 

4. The office at Dhubri will be similarly constituted, but the strength of each branch will be 
reduced proportionally to the numl^r of abstractors and tabulators entertained there. 

5. Ike office hours for clerks in the branch superintendent's room and the record room will 



fixed in all cases by the branch superintendents. ' • . j 

The abstracting and tabulating muharrirs and clerics in the English Office will attend office ' 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. without any interval. • • 

• It wai •ttbiequcntly decided not to open an oiftce at Dhubri, and the whole of the work, with Ui« eaeeption of tbo KhMl lobcdttte^ WW 
put In one ccnttal office at Cauihati. ^ ^ " 
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PART IL 

DUTIES OF THE BRANCH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The duties of the branch superintendent will be to exercise a ijeneral supervision over 
the whole office. 

6? He must pay close attention to the proper working of the record department, see that 
SVrvision of work uf record aepwimcnt. all enumeration books arc carefully recorded, that the prescribed 

• registers are kept up, and reports made in accordance with the 

rules. He must also keep a control over the issue of books for abstraction and re-abstraction, and 
see that these are afterwards returned with the connected working sheets, and d(?positcd in their 
proper place on the racks or in the almirahs. 

7. In the^same way, he must constantly go through the different rooms, examining the work 

Room superviHor**. ab.stractors and tabulators, and seeing that proper precau- 

tions are being taken to prevent fudging. Hi; must satisfy Iiimself 
that the supervisors are exercising proper supervision, and arc acting in accordance with, and 
keepftig up the registers prescribed by, these rukts. He must examine the supervisors^ registers 
of attendaiK*c, work done, &c., and initial them daily as detailed below. 

8. The branch superint<’ndent will also lx* in general charge of the correspondence 

‘ * Correspondence hramh. department during tlio absence of the provincial superintendent, and 

, will be n'sponsible for seeing that the work is up to date, and that 

all orders of the provincial superintendent are duly carri(‘d out. 

^ 9. In addition to the work of supervision, the branch superintendent will have to control the 
errangements for securing accuracy in the returns by means of test slips and re-abstraction. 

10. Age periods by sex, civil condition, education, religion, and total population appear in more 

• than one working sheet, and the accuracy of the abstraction of 

* these details can thus be ascertained by comparing the figures 

shown in the different sheets. I'o facilitate comparison, a form of test slip has been prepared 
(Form 1). These forms w ill be bound up by charges, and mu.st be kept in the personal custody 
of the branch superintendent, who should fill in the totals from each set of working sheets as he 
receives them. 

11. In case he finds himself unable to fill in all the entries himself, h(* may depute one of his 
assistants to fill in one set of entries, but he must take care that this is done immediately under 
his own personal supervision, and he must in all cases fill in himself the» second s('t of entries with 
which the comparison is to be made, if his assistant .fills in the figures for Sheet I, he must 
himself fill in tnosc for Sheet XI A, and so on. 

12. The entries for the first abstraction must invariably be made in pencil. When discre- 
pancies are found bi’tween two sets ofsheet.s, he must order both to b(' re-abstracted in an order 
book in counterfoil to be k(’pt for the purpose (Form 2), and must note the fact in the remarks 
column of the test slip. Tlu! figures obtainefl on re-abstraction must be entered in black ink. 
If a third ab.straction is found necessary, the figures thus obtained will be entered in n'd ink. 
After all entries on the sheet are found to agree either on re-abstraction or otherwise, he will 
write * agreed* in red ink in the* remarks column, and sign the sluet. 

^13. In some cases it w'ill be clear in which sheet the error has b(‘en made, and it will not then 
be* necessary to order the other sheets to be re-abstracted. Thus, if there is a discrepancy in the 
total number of males betweem that shown in Sheet 1 and the other sheets, all of which agree, it is 
clear the efror must bt^ in Sheet I, and there, will be no necessity for ordering on this account a 
re-abstraction of any of the other sheets. 

’ 14. Other details, such as parent tongue, birth place, and infirmities, can only be tested by 

« « re-abstraction, and this is also the most conv(‘nieiit method of 

testing the caste entries in Sheets IV and XI. The exact amount 
of re-abstraction to be carried out will be fixed from lime to time by the? provincial superintendent, 

15. In order to facilitate classification later on, the branch superintendent will keep four 
registers, showing respectively— 


Slasiliicatlon registert ot occupation, &c, 


(1) Occupation; 

(2) Caste , 

I (3) Parent tongue ; 
^(4) Birth-place. 


Each register will be in book form, and will be divided off into sets of pages by letters cut in 
the corner, 5t, &c. 

16. \Vhen sets of Working Sheet 111 arc sent to the branch superintendent for entr^ in his 
test slips, each sheet must be examined, and every occupation recorded must be entered under the 
proper letter in the register, unless exactly the same occupation has already been entered from 
some other working sheet. When two occupations are entered, onQ of which is connected with 
agripulture, the dual occupation must be shown separately, and not under either of the separate 
occupations in question. * 

,, I 17. Similarly, castes and their subdivisions will be entered in the caste register from Sheet 
. ty, parent tongue from Sheet V, and birth place from Sheet VI. » 

. . O ‘ ' » 
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PART in. 


RECORD ROOM. 


19. The record-keeper and his assistants must be at their post on the ist March, anfl must by 
Receipt and aioragcoc enumeration hooka, that time have thcir shclves ready, and all preparations completed 

for the receipt, verification, and storage of the enumeration Jbooks 

as they come in. 

20. The books will be received from the districts bound up by circles and charges according 
to the serial order shown in the circle lists. Circle and charge abstracts will also be received with 
the forms. 

21. As soon as they are received, each charge bundle must be opened, and the record depart- 
ment must — 

(1) Compare the books received with those shown as issued in the circle list or register 
of issues, as the case may be. 

(2) Examine each enumerator's abstract to see that it has been correctly carried forward 
into the circle abstract, and that the description of block, &c., given on the tiftter 
tallies with that shown on the docket of the enumeration book. At thef same time 
these totals will be copied by the branch superintendent into his tc.st slips. 

(3) Remove the enumerators' abstracts from the enumeration-books, tie those relating tdedch^ 
circle together in serial order, and deposit them in their proper place in the.almirah. 

(4) After this, the books must again be tied up in the proper serial order, and the bundle for 

each charge placed on its proper shelf (as fixed beforehand) in the record-room. Jn 
some districts the charge does not correspond to any administrative subdivision.*^ 
Where this is the case, the charge bundles will be broken up and re-arranged as 
ordered, in each case, a separate set of serial numbers being givcn^to all the books 
in each of the new bundles. * 

(5) Any discrepancies between the number of books shown in the register as issued and the 

actual receipts must at once be reported for orders. 


22. The whole of this work must be most carefully supervised by the branch superintendent 
in person. It is absolutely necessary that the recording should be altpgether free from mistakes, 
while every care must be taken to prevent any one employed on the work from keeping copies of 
the figures shown in the enumerators' abstracts. 

23. It will probably be necessary to strengthen the record department by the temporary 
entertainment of a few additional hands while the books arc being unpacked, examined, and 
recorded. This will be arranged for, if necessary, when the books are received from the districts. 

24. Enumeration books will be issued from the record-room for abstraction under the branch 
Iwiic of «T,«ni€ration books for abstraction, supc)fmtendent's Orders to the supervisor of each room. The main 

ami their return. principle to bc observed is that the work for one district must be 

finished before that for another is taken in hand. The duties of supervisors in regard to the 
issue of forms to abstractors arc dealt with elsewhere. The present rules relate only to the issue of 
forms by the record-keeper to the supervisor and their return by the latter to the record room. 

25. Ordinarily the books of a whole thana or charge will be issued complete, and willP be 

returned in the same way. Should the work connected with them not be concluded at the close pi 
the day, the books will be placed in the supervisor's locker in ithe branch superintendent's room, 
and again taken thence by the supervisor himself next morning. The supervisor will rem^n 
responsible for the boojfe until he returns them complete with their connected working* sheets to 
the record-keeper and pbtains his receipt for the same, ^ 

26. As a rule, no supervisor should be allowed to have the papers for more than two charges in ' 
his possession, i.e.^ for the charge for which the abstraction is going on and for another in readiness 
for issue to the abstractors when the first is finished. 

27. Before returning the fosms he must tic up the books by circles and charges in their 

proper order. The working sheets for each circle should be arranged in serial orderfand tied 
together by a string passed through the top left-hand corner of each sheet. These sets of sheets for 
circles should then be arranged for the charge in the serial order of circles, and the whole bundle 
loosely tied up with tape. ^ 

28. When the record-keeper issues books, he will take a receipt from the supervisor in the 
following form : 


Received the books of charge No. 
circle list extract and found complete. 


which I have compared with the 
’ Signed, 

Supervisor oj Room No. 


When the forms are returned, the record-keeper will examine them to see that they ard 
complete, and that all the working sheets have been given up. When he finds that this is the casa 
he will give a receipt in the following form ; ^ 1 

0 Received from supervisor of room No. the enumcratioh books of charge No.j 

with abstraction sheets NoSi complet^i \ ' /rrv 
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29. The possession or otherwise of these receipts will be taken as positive proof of responsibi- 
lity for,thc forms (Concerned, and it is, therefore, incumbent on the record-keeper and supervisors 

^0 secure all receipts to which they are entitled and to keep them carefully. 

30. It is the duty of the record-keeper to see that no charge papers are unnecessarily detained 
by the room supervisors. He will submit to the branch superintendent at I2 o'clock daily a 
statement showing the number of charge papers with each room supervisor and the date of issue 
of each, and will specially bring to his notice all cases in which bundles have been detained for 
more than two days. 

Ji. As it is inconvenient for the supervisors to leave their rooms during office hours, they 
should, so far as possible, arrange to take out return bundles of forms either before office opens or 
^fter it closes. Should they at other times require, or wish to return, forms, they must send intima- 
tion to the record-keeper, who will either go in person to issue or receive the bundles, or will depute 
an assistant for this purpose. • But it must be understood that no forms can ever be issued or returned 
without the receipts prescribed above. 

32. On getting back the forms, the record-keeper will place the enumeration books in their 
proper place in the record-room, after tying them together as before, and placing the circle 
list extract at the top. 

33. He will make over the working sheets to the branch superintendent for entry in the test 
slip?, and will take a receipt for them. On receiving them back, he will examine them to see that 
all the sheets have been rt'turned and are properly arranged in serial order by circles and charges. 
Having satisfied himself on this point, he will give a receipt to the branch superintendent, and w'ill 
placfc the sheets in their proper place in the record-room, ready for issue to the tabulators later on. 

34. Each set of working sheets for the same charge will be tied up together by circles and 
charges in serial order. These charge*, bundles will be pigeon-holed in the almirahs, arranged 
according to districts. There will be a separate almirah, or set of almirahs, for each set of work- 

* ing sheets. 

35. An abstraction register in the following form must be kept by the record-keeper bound 
up b^ districts : • 

District 

Subdivision 

Charge 

Circle Nos. ^ to 


Sheet number. 

- 

> 



JV&X. 

> 

> 

> 


Pi 

mi 

Date of i.ssuc for abstraction ... ... ... 

Dateofreturn 

Date of m.^king over ab.slraction .sheets to branch super- 
intendent for entry in lest slips. ^ 

Date of return ... ... ... ... 

Date of recording enumeration books 

Ditto ditto working sheets ... 

Specification of sheets issued for re-abstractlon with date .. 

• 1 

Dateofreturn ... ... 

• Date of making over to branch superintendent 
DateofPeturn 

Date of recording enumeration books 

Ditto ^itto working sheets ... 

1 


1 



i 




1 



36. This must be taken daily to the branch superintendent for signature. The latter, after 
carefully examining it, will initial it, and give instructions to the record-keeper regarding the 
papers next to be issued for abstraction. One of the most important points is to ascertain whether 
all Enumeration books and working sheets received back from the supervisors have been at once 
deposited in their proper place in the record-room. The branch superintendent should also note 

^if the progress in abstracting some sheets is excessive compared with that made on the other 
sheets, and should make proposals with a view to equalising matters by the transfer of muharrirs if 
necessary. 

37. The rules relating to the issue of books for abstraction apply mutatis mutandis to re- 

, . . abstraction also, except that, instead of issuing the books of a 

tion and their return, whole chargc, Only thosc books which have been noted tor rc- 

abstraction in the branch superintendent's order slip (Form 2) will be given to the supervisor 

concerned. . 

38. The date of issue must be entered in the order slip, which will be placed on the top of 
. the unissued portion of the charge bundle of enumeration books. ,When the books issued for re- 
- abstraction are received back, they must be put back in their proper place in the charge bundle, 

and the working sheets sent to the branch superintendent for entry in his test slips. * 

39. * When these are refurned by him, they will be pinned on to the original working sheet of 
the book concerned, or otherwise disposed of as directed by the branch superintendent. The order 

duly i^ed in will then be sent back to the branch superintendent, who will note the fact in 
cpuhterlpU in his order book, and will then file the slip. 

P TM'Pnly othdr point requiring special notice in tnis connection is that no charge bundle 

bp isso^4^for abstraction into another working sheet, while some of thq 
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There is, however, no reason why different books of the same charge bundle should not be 
issued at the same time to re-abstractors engaged on different sheets. ^ , 

u.». of «o,k,og .h«t. for tahoiotfoo a,«i 41 - The principles laid down above apply to the issue ©{.working 
their return. shccts for tabulation. 

They will be issued by charges to the room supervisors under the orders of the branch 
superintendent. • 

42. It must be remembered that no bundle of working sheets must under any circumstances , 
be issued for tabulation until the work of re-abstraction in connection with them has Jbeen 
completed. 

43. The record-keeper will take receipts for abstraction sheets issued, dnd give similaf^ 
receipts when they are returned, as provided in Rule 28 above. 

44. He will keep a register, showing the issues of sheets for tabulation into the different 

registers. ' 


PART IV. 

ABSTRACTION ROOMS. 


45. Each room will be in charge of a supervisor, who will be aided by an assistant supervisor 
and the requisite number of totallcrs and sorters. Under them 
will be the abstractors, each of whom will be permanently, employed 


CiniBtitution (if roQiTui. 


on the same working sheet. 
46. The supervisor and 

The aupen isor and his aiiHistaut. 


his staff must attend office at 9-30 a.m., and get out a sufficienjt 
number of books and forms to last for at least two or three hours, « 
in order that the abstractors may all be set to work the very 
moment they arrive. • 

47. Each abstractor will bear a separate serial number, under which he will be cnteretl in 
Registers Nos. 7, 8, 8A, and 9. The desk at which each man sits will be labelled with the same 
number. 

48. Every effort must be mad<! to avoid delay in setting each muharrir to work as soon as he 
Uiiuc of flcheduici for abstraction. ^rrivcs ill ofilco. To securc this objcct, the following procedure 

must be very carefully adhered to. 

The room supervisor will sit at his desk with his register of issues (Register No. 9) before 
him. His assistant will stand beside him with books and forms arranged in serial order by eirclcs 
ready for issuer to the abstractors as they arrive. The books W'ill be in two piles, one consisting of 
books which had not been completely abstracted when office elost'd on the previous eveming, and 
the other of lU'w books. As eacdi muharrir arrives, he will go up to the supervisor and state his 
number and name, which the latteT will (‘nter in column 4 of his issue register. He will also state 
if he left a book unfinished on the previous evening, or not. If so, this book wdth its working 
sheet will be picked out from the bundle of unfinished books and made over to him for completion. 

If not, the assistant sup<Tvisor will give him a new book with a blank working sheet, quoting the 
distinguishing number of the former, which the supervisor will note in columns 1-3 of his issue 
register. 

49. When all muharrirs have been supplied with books, the supervisor will write up hfs 

attendance re'gister (Register No. 7), and fill in from his issue* 
register columns 1-3 of his register of work done (Registcir No. 8), 
separate pages of which will be kept for each muharrir employed. He will then adc^ up the* 
previous day’s entries ifeown against each clerk in column 4 of this register, and enter the 
total in column 5, from which it will be copied into the abstract rcgi.ster of work done (Register 
No. 8A). * 

50. This work should be finislu’d before midday, by which time the supervisor should have 
made out an abstract statement of the work done during the previous day in the following form : 


— 

^ 

Sheet number. 

Total number of 
ticks. 

• 

Average number of ticks 
per head. 

Number of abstractors ... 

Number of re-abstractors 

i 


• 


Signed, 

Supervisor^. 

He should send this to the branch superintendent, Who Will forward it With his remarks tO 
the; superintendent of census operations. 

51. He need not send his registers to the branch /lUperintendent, but should hafe 
ready for the latter to examine when he visits his room. 

5a. 1 he branch superintendent should frequently test the , accuracy of the ehtrifiii lU tfci , 
register of work done by comparing them with the working sheets to which thoy refer. He shoi^^ 
ako from time to time go round the room with the attendance register, and soe jt 
or departure before the hour fixed for closing ofiSce have been duly noted I# 
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55. After having written up his registers, the supervisor should go round his room, and watch 
the abstractors at work, explaining difficulties and putting a stop to any irregularities which he 
may .discover. should continue these rounds, as opportunity offers, throughout the day. 

^ 54- *While he is thus engaged, the assistant supervisor will remain at the supervisor\s table 

to take back completed books and issue ne w ones for abstraction. 

55* When books are brought back by the abstractors, the supervisor or his assistant will 
Procedure on booUheiuKrcturiKcK ^akc the book and working sheet, and after initialling the entry 

• ’ concerned in column 6 of thc^ issue register, he will place the 
bool^ with the working sheet inside it in the totaller^s box, and will issue a fresh book to the 
muharrir for abstraction. 

^ * 56. No delay must, under any circumstances, be permitted to take place in the issue of fresh 

RcBponsihiiity of supervisor for iwiviuk a ^^ooks for abstraction, and the supervisor must, above all things, be 
•uffkient supply of bookH and forms. carcful to avoul running short of books or forms. As soon as he 

finds he has only about an liour's supply of either books or forms remaining, he should at once 
send a totaller, or the assistant supervisor, with a slip to the record-keeper, asking for more books 
or forms, as»the case' may be. No excuse will be accepted from any supervisor who is found to 
have allowed his books or forms to run short. 

57. The figures in all sheets filled in by the abstractors must be made over to the totallers for 
,1 Totalled. check, and the latter, after checking the she(‘ts, will sign them, 

, and return them to th(^ supervisor, who will then enter the total 

number of ticks in each sheet in column 4 of the regi.ster of work don(‘ (Register No. 8). 

^ ^ 5^- soon as all tin* books in a circle have been abstrac'ted and the working sheets checked, 

• Return of hook. ,nUw.rtiuK.h«;t, to the tho suporvisor inust arraiigt- the Itooks and sheets in serial order, 

rucord-room. • fomuT he will tic Up with string lengthways and across, and 

the latter he will fasten togf'thcr by a string pass<‘d through the top left-hand corner. Having 
ckme this, he will send them to the record-keepcT, who will giv(! him a rece ipt as provided for in 
the record-room rules. Supervisors who are found to allow unnc'cessary de lay to occur in the 
return of hooks to the record-room will be severely dealt with. 

,59. At the time for closing office he will collect all the books and working sheets, and will 
Ph,ccdur««ihc,imcofcios,usu,hcc. up in thrcc l.undl.-s, one consisting of books completely 

abstracted and checked, another of books abstracted but not 
examined by the totallers, and the third of books not compk'tcly abstracted. The working sheets 
should be placed insid(' tlu! books to which they relate, lie will then lock these up with his forms 
and unissued books in his box in the branch supc'rintendent^s room. 

60. Immediately after the close of tlu? month, the supervisor must prepare from his Register 

Mouihiy .tuumeut of «<,rk -loou. ^0, 8A a statement of the work done by each abstractor during 

the month in the following form : 

Month of 

Abstraction Sheet No. 


Name. 

Number of 
days in 
month. 

Number of 

Number of days absent. 

Total num- 

Number of 
sheets jn 

Total num- 
ber of 

Remarks 

days present. 


ber of ticks. 

which errors 
found. 

errors. 



61. As soon as he has prepared this statement, he must send it to the braneh superintendent 
.with bis attendance register and register of work done, and the branch superintendent, after 
testing the accuracy of the statement by comparison with these registiTS, will have the pay 
due to eax'h muharrir calculated, and the pay-bill prepared accordingly. 

62. Each abstractor will be permanently employed on the same working sheet. It is unneces- 

' AiiJitrai tors specjfy OH paper the way in which each shei t will be filled 

* in. This will soon be learnt by actual practice. The following 

rules arc, therefore, of a general nature only. 

63. Each entry in the schedule will be denoted by a stroke or tick, thus', in the proper column. 
When fqur vertical ticks have been made in a column, the fifth will be made by a stroke across 
these four. 

64. The greatest care must be taken to secure accuracy — (i) by making a tick for each entry 
in the schedule, (2) by seeing that this tick is made in the proper column. Care must especially 

taken in the shect.s where age periods appear. If by mistake a tick is made in the wrong 
column, this will inc!vitably be discovered on rc-abstraction, or when the figures come to be com- 
pared with other working sheets, and the mistake will then be punished by a fine. 

65. The abstractors must consult the room supervisor regarding any entries concerning which 
they are in doubt, and the latter will, if necessary, refer the matter to the branch superintendent. 

66. In some cases, columns may be found blank. When this is the case, the room* supervi- 
sor should be consulted. In some cases the proper entry will be obvious, as, for instance, if sex 
is not’ shown in column 6 against a person entered as Tcmale^ in column i, or unddr a name 
which is unmistakeably that of a man or of a woman, as the case may be. When the correct entry 
dinnot be ascertained from an examination of the other columns of the schedule, the word ‘ unspe- 

, cified ' should be entered, except in the following cases : (<i) if parent tongue is omitted, that vf 
I the district shown in column 10 should be entered; (d) if occupation is omitted, the abstractor 
^ should enter that of the head of the famify, r.e., of the first person entered in the schedule ; (c) if 
column 12 if blank, the person should be shown as illiterate ; and (rf) if there be no entry in column 
« 413 a person shown as literate in column 12 , the language shown as parent tongue in column 

Cb iud no Pthfri should be entered in the working sheet. 
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' 67. Where an obviously wrong entry is found in the schedule, the exact entry found there 
should at the time be copied into the working sheet. A report must at the same time be made to 
the branch superintendent, who will put up a draft to the deputy commissioifer or subd it i§ional 
officer concerned in the form prescribed for this purpose. Wnen a reply to the reference i^ 
received, the superintendent will pass orders, and will direct the working sheet to be corrected it 
necessary. 

68. When the entries in the enumeration book have all been transferred to the workffig sheet, 
the latter should be totalled, and at once made over to the room supervisor, who will issue, 
another enumeration book for abstraction. 

69. The pay of the abstractors will be calculated as follows : 

Half for attendance, />., fixed pay. 


On..r.„,th J 


A clerk who works carelessly or slowdy will, therefore, draw less than the average pay, while 
one who works with speed and accuracy may draw considerably more than the average pay of his 
grade. * 

70. Re-abstraction will be entrusted to the best men among the abstractors. The working 

sheets used for this purpose will be distinguished from those used for abstraction by being stamped 
with the word ‘ Re-abstraction.* • • 

71. Pencils will be supplied to abstractors by the room supervisors, who will get Ihem from 
the head clerk. One pencil should last an abstractor for three weeks. 


APPENDIX. 

Forms to be used by Supervisors. 
Form No. 7. — A i tendance Register. 



First 

Second 


! 

Name. 

Hour of 

Hour of 

&c. * 


Arrival. 

Departure. 

Arrival, 

Departure. 



This register must be written up as soon as all the muharrirs have been supplied with forms, 
and set to work. I'he hour of departure need only be noted in, in the case of muharrirs leaving 
before office closes. 


Form No. S.-^Register of Work done. 




Specification of 

Number of 

Name. 

Dale. 

^)Qks 

ticks in 



re-^tracted. 

each sheet. 


Total number 
of ticks 
for the d.Hy. 

Number of errors 
found in each 
sheet on re- 
abstraction. 

• 

Total amount * 
of daily error. 

s 



• 


Separate pages of this register will be kept for each muharrir employed. Columns 6 and 7 
will be filled in from information ^obtained through the branch superintendent's office from the 
re-abstraction sheets, w’hich will be communicated daily to the room supervisors concembd. For 
the purpose of column 4, the total shown on the working sheet may be accepted as correct, as the 
abstractors will lose more from want of accuracy than they will gain from an inaccurate excess of 
ticks. The registers must be written .up in ink, and all corrections in column 4 must be signed** 
by the branch superintendent. 

Form No. 8 A. — Abstract Register of Work done. 
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I register will be written up in ink from Register No. It will be made use ‘of in 
calculating the pay of each tnuharrir employed, 

• *1 

• Form No, p , — Register of Issues, 

District ^ 6 y 


^ Subdivision 
Charge * 


Circle No. 

• 

Book No. 

Name of muharrir to whom issued. 

Date of issue. 

Received back. 

1 

n 

2 

3 

4 

5 


When books are issued, columns i, 2, 3, and 4 will be filled in. When a book is returned, the 
•supervisor will initial the entry concerned in column 5. Until he does so, the muharrir to whom 
the book was issued will remain responsible for it. 


Form No, !0,-^Daily Abstract Statement, 


— 

Sheet number. 

Total number of ticks. 

Average number of 
ticks per hccad. 

Number of abstractors 




M of re-abstractors ... 





This statement for each day must bo prepared and submitted to the branch superintendent by 
12 o'clock of the succeeding day. 


Month of 


Form No, it,— Monthly Statement of Work done^ 


Abstraction Sheet No. 
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ABSTRACTION SHEET CHECK REGISTERS. 
Sheet No. I. 

Register No. ' /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

. Circle 
No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of abstractor. 

Total. 


0 

iS-39. 

40 St over. 

Remarks. 

• 

1 1 

1 ) 

1 3 

I ^ j 

1 ^ 

6 

1 ^ 1 

lU 

9 1 

1 1 

11 

L. • 


Register No. 2. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of I 

ahiitractor. 

Religion. 

Total 

population. 

Total 

married. 

Total 

widowed. 

Total 

unmarried. 

Remarks. 

t 1 

s 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

5 

! 

1 ^ 



1 7 ; 

1 ^ 

1 9 , 

1 

1 " 

Ik 


Register No. 3. 







i 

a 


Aok. 







“ 0 













f 


Subdivision. 

Charge No. 

Circle No, 

o* 

Z 

M 

J 

1 

'0 

Z 

If 

3il' 

iSSsi 

i 

i 

i 


1 

1 


tl — 01 


1 


A 

S' 

0 

Jd 

10 

n 

Rei arks. 

• 

• 

1 

i 

3 

4 

s 

I ^ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 1 

u 

10 

1 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

IS 

lO 

17 

18 1 

1 

10 


Register No. 4. 







1 

[ 

MIA 

h 

It 

ejjg 

Auk. 

a 

• 

6 

Z 

3 

J 

d 

.9 

1 

(A 

d 

Z 

1 

u 

d 

Z 

V 

« 

U 

d 

Z 

M 

J_ 

1 

£ 

2 

! 

t 

60 and over. 

J 

4 

1 

i 

1 

M) 

4 

1 

7 

10 

n 

f 

1 

4 

r« 

d 

1 

4 

i 

Remarks. 


s 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

0 

L_i._ 

8 

1 ‘ 

to 

i 

1 " 

1 

1 '1 

L:.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Register No. 5. 


Serial 

No. 

SulidiviNinn. 

Ch.arcc 

No? 

Circle 

No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Religion. 

Males of each 
religion. 

Females of 
each religion, 

Total population 
of each rj^llgion. 

Remarks. 

1 

a 

3 

4 1 

1 ^ 1 

0 

1 ^ 

8 1 


1 10 

1 


Sheet No. II. 
Register No. /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Ch.vgc 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Literate. 

Learning. 

Remarks. 

1 

in 

3 

4 

1 ^ 1 

6 1 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 

10 

11 1 

IS 

s 


Register No. 2, 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

. . m * 

Name of abstractor. 

1 

Poi’UtATION. 

All religions. 

t 

Remarks. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

a 

3 

* 

S 

I- ‘ 1 

7 

8 


10 1 

If 


Register No. 3. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total rorucATioN. 

Remarks, 

0 — 14 . 

iS-a4- 

as and 
over. 


Total 

females. 

Grand 

tout. 

. 1 

s 

• 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 


Sheet No. III. 
Register No. t. 


Seriaf 

Subdivisien. 

Charge 

No! 



Name of abstractor. 

PorVLATIOII. 

Occupation. 

Remarke. 

e 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Totals 

Males. 

Females. 

B 

1 - 

3 

4 

5 

d 

. 7 

8 

9 

10 

P If 
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ABSTRACTION SHEET CHECK REGISTERS— 

Sheet No. Ill 
Register No. 2. 


Serial. 

Suhdivl. 

Charge 

Cncle 

Hook 

Name of 

Total 

A(.k. 

Remarks. 

No. 

• 

kion. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

abktractur. 

po|>ulation. 

0—4- j 5— ‘U. 1 ‘5 and nver. 

. 1 

1 t 

1 . 3 

r*" 

5 


LIl] 

1 8 1 9 1 10 

II 


Sheet No. IV. 
Register No. /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subflivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

not)k 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Religions. 

Castes. 

Subdivision 
of castes. 

Remarks. 

t 

a 

s 

.1 1 

4 

r“i 

6 

7 

T' 



1 ° 1 

10 

ii 

.. ' 1 

1 

13 


Register No, 2. 


s Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

Hook 

Name of 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate. 

1. earning | 

Remarks. 

No. 

No. 

abstractor. 

population. 

English. 

Other. 

\ 

- 

3 

1 ^ 1 

4 

^ 1 

1 ^ 

Lll 

Li 1 

1 ^ 



n 

"“.rj 

13 


Sheet No. V. 
Register No. i. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Sululivisinn and 
diktritt. 

t harge 
No, 

Circle. 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Total 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Parent tongue. 

Keinarks, 

• 

s 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

L.l 

1 ^ 

10 

11 


Sheet No. VI. 
Register No /. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

SulidiMsion. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Total 

pojudation. 

Males. 

Females. 



Hlrth phie. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 a 

3 1 

1 ^ 1 


1 ‘ 

7 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

10 1 

i._" 


Sheet No. XI. 
Register No. /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No, 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population. 

Religions. 

Castes, 

Married. 

Widows. 

WldoHcrs. 



Remarks. 

t 

* s 

1 ^ 


i, 

1 ^ ^ 

7 

8 j 

P 

JO 


1 ” 

1 


Register No. 2. 


Serial 

No. 


Charge 

Mo. 

Chile 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population. 

Religion. 

Aoi. 

Remarks. 

Subdivision. 

0 - 9 . 

10~-14* 

IS— 39 . 

40 and over. 


1 

f 

3 

— 

4 

S 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

« 

la 

• 

t3 


Register No. 3. 


Serlil 

No. 

SttbdiVision. 

Charge 

NoT 

Clrcla 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

UNMARRiaO. 

• 

Remarks. 

% 

0-9. 

10 — 14 . 

11—39. 

40 and over. 

Total. 

• ■ 1 

1 

• 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

it 

u 
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CXI 


TABULATION TEST SLIP No. I (Total). 


District Charge. 

Subdivision Circle. 

, Tbana 

MALES. 


Registers. 

• 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

CliTistian. 

Jain. 

Buddhist 

Aboriglnai. 



Grand total. 

IV. 

t 










• 

V. ... 

• 

% 

0 










> 

VII ... 

• 









XIV ... 










VI ...^ 

• 

Total . 

• 

Married ... 

Unmarried. 

Widower . 

■ • ••• 






• 































« 

XX...^ 

• 

Total. 

. 

Married ... 

Ungiarried. 

Widower . 

. ... 

• 





































» • 

Total of Register VIII ». 


Total. 

Total. 

Orders of Branch Superintendent. 

Total of Register IX 



• 

Register V 

. # • 

■ R^lStfiT XV ^se ••• 

— 

0—4. 

S- 14 . 

IS and 
over. 










Non^ flttiJtt im WM Mcd for 
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^ ^ 

TABULATION TEST SLIP No. II.— (ReuOION BY AgE AND CiviL CONDITION). 

District Charge * 

Subdivision MALES. Circle 

Thana 
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CASTE TOTALLING FORM. 


' Religion 

Caste 

Subcaste 


MALES. 



SurdivmiSn and Diutrict. 


Silchar ...» 

Hailakandi 

Total Cachar * ... 

North^ylhet 

j 

Habiganj 

Sunamganj 

• 

Sbuth Sylhct 
Karimginj ... 

I Total Sylhet 

Dhiibri ... 

Goal para ••• 

Total Goalpara ... 

Gauhati •*. 

Bar|>eta ... 

Total Kamrup 
Tc^pur* ... 

Mangaldai 
Total Darrang 

rP 

Nowgong 
Sibsagar 
Jorhat p.. 
Gokighat.,i 


SUkDIVltlON AND DitTRICT. 


Dibrugarh 

North Lakhimpur ... 

Total Lakhimpur 

North Cachar 
Kohima 
Mokokchang 
Wokha 

Total Naga Hills ... 


Shillong ... 

Jowai ... ... 

Total Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

Garo Hills 

North Lushai 


Traditional occupation. 

Reference. 

Group No. 


Remarks. 


SikiOjgBr ^ 

I. 


Roohr-A tMllv fprm flit 







Subdivision and Dutrict, 


Silchar ... . 

Hailakandi . 

Total Cachar 
North Sylhet 
Habiganj 
Sunamganj 
South Sylhet ... 

Karirnganj 
Total Sylhet ... 

Dhubri 
Goalpara 
Total Goalpara 
Gauhati 
Barpeta 

Total Kamrup ... 

Tezpur 
Mangaldal 
Total Darrang • 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Jorhat 

Golaghat 

Tot^l Sibsagar ... ^ | 

Dibrugarh . 

North Lakhimpur' ••• ,„| 

Total Lakhimpur 

North Cachar 

Kohima 

Mokokchang 

Wokha 

Total Naga ftills 

Shillong 

Jowai 

Total Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Garo Hills 
North Lushai ... 

Oiaiid total 

••• ... 
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C! 



.Males. 
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SMement showing the Supply and Expenditure of Abstraction Sheets, ^c. 


LANOVAng. 


No. 


No. I Nn. 
11 . I III. 


No. 

IV. 


Rr.NOALI. 




Total gnpply • . . 

70,800 

6a,goO 

64,800 

1, conflumption 

65,800 

.54,737 

.56,800 

Dalance 

looo 

8,163 

8,000 

KlIAh]. 




Total supply 

i,Soo 

r, 8 oo 

1,800 

tt congumption 

1,780 

». 7 P 5 

*.750 

Balance 

ao 

5 

so 


59iOoa| 

. 54 H 7 I 


No. 

No. 

VI. 

VII. 


t,8oo 

T,730 

70 


GS,SOO 

47,500 


18,000 


1,800 

»,7rtS 


< 51.345 

01.045 


1,800 

1,770 


4, .515 
4 . 5 aa 


aoo 

50 


• 





tx 


No. 

VIII. 

No. 

IX. 

No. 

XI. 

No. 

Xla. 

No. 

XII. 

°2 

if 

Test 

■lip. 






If 


1,000 

0 

§ 

70,700 

65,000 

600 

a8,500 

43,534 

997 

997 

63 , 7 tx> 

57,000 

598 g 

10,500 

17 , 5.14 

3 

3 

8,000 

8,000 

a 

0 ,OO 0 

16,000 

9OU 

QOO 

1,800 

1,800 

50 



600 

6OU 

1,760 

1,760 

5 

.... 


300 

300 

40 

• 

40 

45 

.... 



Remaj|k«. 


T|»i« Include* gome 
Khasi Ktiectg «cut 
throuKh mintakc by the 
Superintendent, Govern* 
TTicnt PrinlluK, OciiKal, 
«n lieu of rieneali 
•liccti. ^ 


Statement showing the Supply and Consumption of Tabulation Registers, &-c: 


I-ANC.l'AOK. 

M, 

III. 

IV. 

V 8 c 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X— 

XIII. 

X<»- 

Xllld 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVd. 

XVft. 

XVT. 

XVII 

XIX. 

XX. 

Kemarlcg. 

Be NOAM. 

Total supply 

„ <onMimption 

Balance ., | 

KHA.AU ! 

Total supply .. 1 
H lonsumptionj 
Dalance , , , 

! 

! 

1,515 

115 

1,515 

*15 

7 , 4*1 

6,gia 

*30,035 

101,835 

33.000 

3 . 5.000 

8,050 

8,047 

6,050 

6,047 

90s 

903 

1,010 

1,008 

16,050 

*4,050 

*5.917 

3,000 

30,736 

30,731 

*4,587 

*4,583 

1,700 

700 

I,68n 

680 

4,000 

3,995 

16.000 

3 ,U 00 

14.000 

* Used £or towns 
and RuhdIvI* 
sional totals. 

1,400 

a, 4 ooj 

500 

17,300 

7,000 



a 

a 

2,000 

3,917 

5 

5 

1 t,ooo| 



*50 

.J 

300 

300 

4,000 

4,000 

650 

610 

300 

300 

300 

300 

30 

30 

50 

50 

450 

450 

•• 

830 

830 

830 

830 

*50 

no 

i.oooj 

50 

50 

5 j 

aoo 

*75 

50c. 

500 

In addition to 

1 these, Deng* 
all registers 

I were also 

V used for the 
j tabulation of 
the Khatl 

1 abstrac t i o n 
) fheots. 

150 

* 5 o| 



r 

40 




** 


• * 

. 

•• 

ao 


13 


Lanouac.r, 

XIV 

f.cdgcr. 

XV 4 

Ledger. 

XV6 

Ledger. 

S’. 

at 

5*3 

« J 

Q."** 

Blank ruled j 

paper for XV. j 

XIX 

Ledger. 

XX 

Ledger. 

Cov ers, 

Tabulation test 
■lips. 

Remarks. 








— 1 

1. 

II. 


Db.voali. 

Total supply 

5,000 

2,004 

2,0^ 

1,500 

1,000 

r.Soo 

3,000 

*5,000 

2,000 

6,500 

- 

M consumption 

Balance 

Kha.au 

Total supply 

n consumption 

4,800 

1,604 

1,558 

! 1,000 

900 

*,400 

100 

12,500 

T,000 

2,700 


200 

400 

4S0 

Soo 

100 

lOQ 

3,900 

1,500 

1,000 

3,800 


1 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

100 

«5 

400 

385 


Balance 




.... 

r 

.... 

• ••• 

.... 

15 

15 




appendix f. 


. detailed statement of charges incurred in connection 

WITH THE CENSUS OPERATIONS OF 1891. 


1. Statement of expenditure not chargeable against the census grant 

2. District expenditure statements 



Page 

Cacliar 

cxviii 

Sylhet 

cxix 

Goal para 

exx 

Kamrup 

ib. 



Page 

Darrang 

exxi 

Nowgong 

ib. 

Sibsagar 

ih. 

Lakhimpur ... 
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0 ^ 

Statement of Expenditure incurred on account of Census Operations^ but not chargeable 

agaitL\t the Census Grant (vide paragraph j of the Census Commissi^nev^ s letter 
f'n) — iSgii, dated^thc Jist September tSgo,) 


S/il.'iry of tlic Superin- 
tendent of (;; e n u s 
Opcralionb (cxtl tiding 
deputation allow anccs 
already debited against 
census grant). 


fJedua sal.iry of the 
substitute tif tlu^ Super- 
intendent of Census 
Operations, d e b i t e d 
against census grant. 


Net charge 


Travelling al 1 o \\ a n c e 
paid to stationary 
olficials. 

Tot.al ..f 


rol.^l clrnwn in 

' 1 ‘otal drawn In 

Tot.il drawn in 

Grand total. 

Remarks. 

iSyo-gi. 

i8gi>9J. 

iHga-gj. 

• 

Rs, it. p, 

K),P 44 13 7 

Rs. It, p. 

y.847 5 io* 

Rs. It. p. 

3*327 15 9 

Rs. It. p. 

24,120 ,3 2 

• • 

* The Superintendent of 
Census Operation s 
acted as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam *from 22nd 
October 1891 to 21st 
January 1892, and hence 
pay for this period has not 
been shown in this siflh;- 







— 2d)So J 10 

— JtOOO 0 0 

—7S0 0 0 

— 6,4^0 2 JO 



ment. e 





Ks, a. 

8.264 10 g 

1,015 I 

6.847 5 10 

1 

i.577 15 9 

1 7,690 0 4 

1,015 1 0 

(1) Sylhet 57 12 

(2) Goalpara 196 10 

(3) Kamrup 51 15^ 

(4) Darrang 48 t2 

(5) No\^ong 419 12 

i 




(t) khasi Hills 2 i8* 2 


1 


• 

(7) Caro Hills 23 2 

9,279 n 9 

6.847 S 10 

2 .S 77 13 9 

18.705 I 4 

I.OIS I 


statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the district 

of Cachar. 


r Budget Allotment, Rs. 8oo. 


He.\ds of Expenditure. 


December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

February 

1891. 

March 

1891. 


Grand total. 

t 

Establishment^ 


1 

j Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ti. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Clerks 

f t» 



0 

0 • 

^ 

14 »3 

5 

59 13 5 

Remuneration to supervisors 




16 0 

0 

16 0 0 

Ditto enumerators 





375 4 

1 

375 4 » 

Total Establishment 

••• 



45 0 0 

406 1 

6 

4 S» 1 6 

Contingencies^ 

Petty itationery 

*** 1 




35 »4 

3 

35 « 4*3 

Hire of boats 

••• 




13 8 

0 

13 8 0 

Distribution of forms 

•• 




15 «5 

0 

13 15 0 

Postage charges .c. 

• ft 

10 0 0 




10 0 0 

Total Contingencies ,«• 

• • ■ 

10 0 0 



55 5 

3 

65 5 3 _ 

Grand total ••• ••• 


10 0 0 


45 0 0 

45 i 6 

9 
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Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Sylhet. 


Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,847-14-5. 


IIeadh op Expenoitukk. 


Establishment^ 

^ Clerk.s ... ... 

Remunera^on lo supervisors . 


Total Establi.shment 

Allowj^ces — 

Travelling ftepenses 

• • 

^Contingencies — 

Lights 
Red ink, See. 

, Petty .stationery «.« 

J^ire of boats ... 

Carriage of books to and from 
steamer ghat, S^. 
DistPibution of forms 
Postage charge.s ... ... 

Telegram „ ... 

Miscellaneous ... 


Total Contingencies... 


Grand total 


July 

AufrUHt 

Scpltfmbcr 

Oftnber 

No»emb€r 

Decimber 

January 

1890. 

1890. 

1890, 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1891. 


fit. «1, />. 

A’i, li. p. 

Ki, a, p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ri, <1. p, 

26 5 5 

44 5 

7 4 2 

+ 13 5 

84 10 6 

47 9 I 

64 4 7 

! 








26 5 s 

44 12 5 

7 4 2 

4 13 5 

84 10 6 

47 9 1 

64 4 7 


...... 







2113 






600 

18 5 0 


8 5 6 

13 0 t) 


256 


I 10 0 





300 




1 5 0 





* I 0 0 




23 0 0 

240 

18 15 0 



1 14 0 






1 

083 




300 


0 

0 

25 0 6 


32 10 6 

IS 4 6 

21 IS 0 

556 

33 5 5 

69 12 11 

742 

37 7 H 

99 15 0 

69 8 1 

09 lU I 


Heads or Expinditurk. 


Fcbrtiwrjr, 

1 S 91 . 


M^rch 

1891 . 



Rs, 

a. 

r. 

Rs. 

d. 

1 >. 

Rs, 

a. p. 1 

Rs, 

a. 

r. 

Rt, 

a. 

A 

Establishment^ 















Clerks ... ... 

78 

1 

3 

go 

8 

2 

... 

... 

I 

>• 

«••• 


448 

s 

0 

, Remuneration to supervisors ... 


• •• • 



.... 


... 

... 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Ditto enumerators,.. 

« 

• 

42 

0 

0 

9 

0 

’0 


... 

30 

0 

0 

8x 

0 

0 

Total Establishment ... 

120 

I 

3 

99 

8 

2 

... 

1..1 

38 

0 

0 

537 

5 

0 










i 






djnuvfufice 9 “^ 

Travelling expenses. . * • . • 


2 

4 

0 



2 

4 

0 

Contingencies^ 















• Xighls ... ... 

• » 

f ... 


0 

10 

0 

..1 

1... 

■ • 

... 


0 

10 

0 

Rd ink, kc, ... 

18 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

X 6 




25 


9 

Petty stationery ... ... 

28 

8 

0 

97 

15 

6 



• • 

... 


174 

8 

0 

Hire of boats 

f • 

• ••e 


6 


0 

... 


,, 

• •• 


6 

8 

0 

Carriage of books to and from 















steamer ghat, &:c. 

2 

10 

0 

7 

3 

0 

... 

.... 


• f • 


14 

7 

0 

Distribution of forms 

,, 

.... 


9 

13 

0 

... 


,, 



II* 

2 

0 

PosUge charges ... 

7 

0 

0 

17 

4 

6 


.... 

• ft 

... 


69 

7 

6 

Telegram ,, ... 


..... 


27 

7 

0 

... 

!••• 

,, 



40 

5 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

0 

6 

0 

12 

9 

9 

... 

less 

2 

12 

0 

19 

4 

0 

Jotal Contlfigencies •.. 

5 « 

10 

0 

x8i 

6 

9 ; 

3 

t 6 

2 

12 

1 

■Q 

B 

• 

3 

<iiandtoui ^ 

176 

It 

3 

383 

3 

It 

3 

1 6 

40 

X 3 

1 

1 

890 

IX 

3 







r-- 








- ■ ■ 

1 


April 

1881 . 


a 


Grand total. 
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Statement skoioing the Expenditure incurred in eennection with the Census in the 

District of Goalpara, 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,200. • 


Heads of Expenditure. 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

Establishment — 

Clerks ... ... 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Total Establishment 



Contingencies — 
House-numbering 

Lights 

Red ink, &c. ... 

Petty stationery ... , 

Hire of boats ... ... 

Carriage of books to and 
from steamer ghat, &c. ... 
Distribution of forms ... 
Postage charges 

Telegram „ 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

l *4 0 

I 0 0 

.ttt.- 


Total Contingencies ••• 

240 


Grand total «.. 

240 




7 I o 


2 10 0 

2K II* p 

4 4« ^ 
23 3 o 
20* 9 o 


*73 7 8 



Satement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District o/Kamrup, 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 384. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


January 

1891. 


F e b r u a ry 
1891.: 


March 

1891. 


Grani 
total. , 


Establishment — 

Clerks ••• 

Servants 

Total Establishment 
Allowances^ 

Travelling expenses ... 

Total Allowances ‘ ... 

Contingencies^ 

Lights ••• ••• ,,, 

Red ink, &c. ... 

Petty stationery 
Hire of boats... 

Carri^e of books to and from steamer 
ghat, &c. ... 

Distribution of forms ... 

• Telegram charges 

^Total Contingencies •«» ••• 

Grand toUl ••• ... .»• 


Rs, a, p. Rs, a, p, Rs, a. p, * Rs, a. p. 


24 0 O 


24 0 0 


32 4 O 
20 2 0 


32 4 o 
44 a 0 




■ 

18 0 0 

113 13 8 
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STATSUENTS of EXPENOnORE. 


» , c*xi 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Darrang, 


Budget Allotment, Rs. aoo. 


0 

Heads oe Expenditure. 

— ... 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

Febru.irv 
1891. * 

March. 

1891. 

Grand total. 

Contingencies — * 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rcdink,<cc, 

Petty stationery *..• 

Hire of boats ••• 

Carriage of«books to and from 
ateamer ghat, &c. 

Distril^ution of forms 

Postage charges 

Tcfllgram „ 

240 




0 12 0 

280 

400 

I 13 0 
850 
20 6 0 

060 

71 AO 

290 
850 
22 14 0 

6 10 0 
71 ^0 





10 5 0 

0 la 0 

10 5 0 
11 10 

I 3 0 







^ V/ 

Total Contingencies 

370 



740 

122 5 0 

133 0 0 

Grand total .. 

370 


\ 

740 

122 5 0 

133 0 0 


’ Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Nowgong, 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 135. 


Heads op Expenditure. 

October 

1890. 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

February 

1891. 

March 

1891. 

Grand 

total. 

Contingencies^ 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hire of boats 

Carriage of books to and from 






14 10 0 

14 10 0 

steamer ghat, &c. ••• 

500 



350 

280 

10 0 0 

20 13 0 

Miscellaneous ••• 



1 



540 

540 

Total Contingencies 

500 



350 

280 

29 14 0^ 

40 II 0 

Grand total 

— 1 — 

500 



350 

280 

■ 

29 14 0 

40 11 0 


. Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Sibsagar. 

• Budget Allotment, Rs. 404. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


March 1891. 


Grand total. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

/• 

Establishment--- 

• 







Remuneration to enumerators 

• •• 

12 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Tcytal Establishment ... ••• 

f •• 

12 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Contingencies — 







Lights ••• ••• ••• 


1 

0 

0 

t 0 

0 

R^ink, &c. 

Petty stationery 

••• 

23 

9 

0 

23 9 

0 

••• 

20 

5 

0 

ao ,5 

0 

Carriage of books to and from steamer ghat, &c. 

• • • 

16 

3 

9 

16 3 

9 

Distribution of forms 

••• 

II 

3 

0 

^ 

0 

Postage charges 


28 

12 

0 

28 12 

0 • 

Telegram „ ••• 

•tf 

3 

7 

0 

3 7 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 

*5 

7 

0 

15 • 7 

0 

• 

JUTotal Contingencies 

••• 

119 

>4 

9 

119 14 

9 

prand total « ••• 


131 

«4 

9 

131 14 

9 
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Stalement shom'ng the Expenditure incurred in connection vsith the Census in \jthe 

District of Lakhimpur. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 500. 


Heads of Expenditure, 


January 

1891. 


Esiablishtneni-^^ 

Remuneration to enumerators 

Total Establishment 

Allotvances — 

Travelling expenses 

Total Allowances 

Contingencies^ 

House numbering 
Lights 

Red ink, &c. ••• 

Petty stationery 

Hire of boats ••• ... 

Carriage of books to and from steamer 
ghat, &c. 

Distribution of forms 
Postage charges 
Telegram „ ... 

Miscellaneous 


Total Contingencies 
Grand total ... 


Rs. a. p. 


I 14 o 
$20 


700 


700 


February 

1891. 


Rs. a. p. 


March 

1891. 


Grand total. 

* 


Rs. a. p. 


46 0.. 0 


46 O O 


27 2 O 


27 2 0 


1 2 O 

0 10 * 9 
1870 

3 
0 


13 3 
112 8 


880 
55 6 2 
026 
420 
I 0 o 


Rs, a. p. 


46* O 0 


46 O 0 


*7 ? 


27 2 9 


215 J 8 


288 3 8 


I 2 *0 
o.io 9 
18 7 0 

'3 3 3 
112 8 o 

10 6 0 
60 8 2 
026 
420 
1 0 o 


222 I 8 ' 


295 3 8 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census 
in the District of the Naga Hills. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 600, 


Heads of Expbnditurb.*' 

January 
j 1891. 

February \ 
1891. 

March 

1891. 

• 

Grand total* 

^ » 

Esiabtishmeni^ 

Remuneratipn to enumerators 

Total Establishment ... ••• 

« 

Contingencies-^ 

« 

Petty stationery 

Distrihution of forms ... 

• 

Total Contingencies ... ... 

• 

Grand total ... ... ... 



Rs. a. p. 
420 0 0 

• • 

RSe H. 

420 0 0 


■S3 

430 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

30 3 0 

31 13 0 

080 

34 <3 0 

0 0 

Oto 

31 11 0 
no IS 6 



43 « 0 

IQ , 1 ^ 

61,15 0 

35 5 0 

465 6 0 

S6a to 'i'S 

■ • - 











B^DIX P.] 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE. 


Stat^tnent showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census tn the • 
District of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

. • • Budget Allotment, Rs. i,ioo. 


I S90. I 1B91. 


February 

March 

1891. 

1891. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

197 6 8 

275 I 2 

197 6 8 

275 I 2 

‘383 

3 12 0 

340 

900 

10 0 0 

10 5 0 


5 10 0 

580 

88 15 0 

32 4 3 

117 10 0 

229 10 II 

392 1 1 2 


Establish ment — , 

.Remuneration to enumerators 

Total Establfshment 

Contingencies-^ 

Petty statioiftry ... 
Distribution of forms 
Postage charges ... 

Telgiram „ 

Miscellaneous 

TotaJ Qontingencies 

Grand total * 


^Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 
^ District of the Garo Hills. 

• Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,050. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Establishment — 1 

Remuneration to enumerators ... ... 25 o o 811 o 9 836 o 9 

Total Establishment ... ••• ... 25 o o 811 o ’9 836 o 9 

Contingencies — 

Lights ... ••• ••• ••• 100 100 

Petty stationery ... ... 716 716 

Distribution of forms .• ... 34 *2 o 34 12 o 

Telegram charges ... ... 3 ii o 3 ii o 

Miscellaneous ... ••• 3 030 

Tots^l Contingencies ... ... ••• 46 ii 6 46 11 6 

iGrandtoUl* ... ... ... n o o 85712 3 88212 3 

% 

Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

State of Manipur. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 200. 


February 1891. 

March 1891. 

Grand total. 

Rs. a. p. 

25 0 0 

I 

Rs. a. p. 

811 09 

• 

Rs. a. p. 

836 0 9 

25 0 0 

811 0 9 

836 0 9 


I 0 0 

I 0 0 


7 I 6 

7 I 6 


34 12 0 

34 12 0 


3110 

3 II 0 


030 

030 


46 1 1 6 

46 11 6 

25 0 0 

857 12 3 

882 12 3 


Heads of Expenditure. 


March 1891. 


Grand total. 


Contingencies—^ 
Distribution of forms ... 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


74 II o 74 o 


Total Contingencies 



Grand total •«. 


74 II o 74 II 0 * 
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APPENDIX G. 


LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN THE CHUNGLI AND MONGSEN DIALECTS OF THE AO’ 

NAGA LANGUAGE. 

Prepared by Mr. A W. Davis, I.C.S. 


English. 

• 

Chungli. 

Mongsen. 

Man t 

nisung 

4ml. . 

Male 

tebur 

abAchangr. 

Woman 

tetsir 

aniti. 

Child . 

tanur 

noy&fi. ' 

Young man 

asongr 

chong&dff* 

Old man 

t&mbur 

tsifnb&r. 

Old Woman 

tantsir 

tsenur. 

Unmarried girl 

&yir 

l&y&ti. ♦ • 

Child (son or daughter) 

cnir 

ningch^rl 

Wife 

tekinungtsii 

neneii. 

Husband 

tekenungpo 

nebayd 

Widow 

mitzir 

mildr. 

Father 

ob& 

&b&. 

Mother 

ochfi 

• &VU. 

Elder brother 

oti 

&ti. 

Younger brother 

tebu 

thii. 

Sister 

tenii 

teti. 

Water 

tsii 

iltsU. 

Fire 

mi 

&mU. 

Fish 

Ilgo 

&ngo. 

Flesh 

shi 


Sticks 

Sling 

dsUng. 

Pig 

ik 

&-ok. 

Rice 

chang 

&chang. 

Dhan 

tsak 

dtsak. 

Cooked rice 

chi 

dchd. 

Mat 

p&kti 

6plik. 

Bamboo tie 

House 

jrung 

&ling. 

&ki. 

Door 

kishi 

kichi. 

Bamboo 

sungkam 

A-u. 

Cow 

nashi 

massu. 

Tiger 

keyi 

Akhu. 

Bear 

shiam 

iram. 

Monkey 

shitzii 

sangA. 

Barking deer 

messU 

metsa. 

Sam bur 

shidzii 

shii-iig 

Clean 

tcm4rok 

temArok. 

Dirty 

anak 

arU. 

White 

temessung 

tenen . 

Black 

. tan&k 

tanAk. 

Hot 

lemyi 

talem« 

Cold 

temekhung sok 

temekhung sok. 

Small 

telck& 

tasuA. 

Long 

telang 

telang. 

Short 

tatsu 

tetsii. 

Round 

telung 

telung. 

Sight 

tepung 

tepi. 

Good, 

t&chung 

t#pung, tAru. 

Bad ' ^ 

tam&chung v 

temepung, tcraa- 
ru, 
takA. 

Better 

t4ku 

•Sweet 

tanang 

temeyadg. 

Sour 

tasen 

tesen. 

,Ripc 

tamen 

tuning. 

Good-looking 

teriprang znngr 

terin^ pungr. 

True 

atangchi 

UtsAt 

False 

tiazil 

temari^k. 

Speajc . 

shi*apg 

Wg- 


AO NAOA DIALECTS, ' 
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LIST OF WORDS, Bc,C,-—c(mtini*ed. 


EAglish. 

Call 
Send 
Strike 
»Cut 
Throw 
Give 
Take 
Eat • 
Drink 
£ee 

Look at 
Arrive 


Chungli. 

Mongsen. 

cha-ang 

chang. 

yokong 

ziikong. 

dsukong 

ydkong. 

lepong 

entokong 

lepong. 

enchukong. 

dketsUang 

kiang. 

agiang 

chiungong 

tsang. 

chdng. 

chimang 

yungong. 

ngu 

ongja. 

riprangang, asitangang 

ringang dchang. 

dtung 

dtung. 


ISnglisTi, — Where have you been ? 

Chungli, — Nd kuleni dur? 

^Mongsen, — Nang chebd nd wdri ? 

^English. — I have been for wood. 

^Chungli, — Ni siing pend dur. 

Mongsen, — Ni dsung dnwdr. 

English.-— did you steal from his house ? 
Chungli. — Nd kichi tsii pdki tang d-uyd? * 
Mongsen. — Nang chebd tav pd ki ko fii tsungi ? 
English. — Have you eaten rice or not ? 
Chungli. — Nd chi chuing assU md chuing? 
Mongsen. — Nang dchd chdng opd ? 

English. are you doing ? 

Chungli. — Nd kechi sir ? 

Mongsen. — Nang cheba tari ? 

* English. — I am cooking rice. 

Chungli. — Ni chi surotar. 

Mongsen. — Ni dchd surotcli. 

English. — What turkari are you cooking ? 
Chungli. — Nd kechi dn dsur? 

Mongsen. — Nang chebd enso suri ? 

English. — Come back when you have had 
your food. v 

Chungli.— Cm chungri arungmd. 

Mongsen.— chungri rangtna. 

English* — Where have you come from ? 
Chungli.— kulen nungi dro? 


Mongsen. — Nang ko tangi phening rd-i ? 
English. — I have come from my fields. 
Chungli, — Ni dlu nungi dtokr*. 

Mongsen. — Ni dlu phening tsukdr. 

English. — Are your people in the village or 
have they gone to the fields } 
Chungli. — Nd yimr? imtdk lir assii dlu-e du? 
Mongsen. — Nangila yimr' aki ko li sii dlu 
nd wd ? 

English. — They are in the village. 

Chungli. — Kitang lir. 

Mongsen. — A ki ko lanu. 

English.^W^^ liquor. 

Chungli. — Yi sd-dng ma no. 

Mongsen . — Azii sepang ma no. 

English. — I am gbing to pound dhan. 
Chungli. — Ni tang tsak sen tsii. 
Mongsen.~^\ tago dtsak siatili. 

English , — ^This man is very ill. 

Chungli. pae kangd shirang tsii. 
Mongsen . — Ami pi iydtang telangd mepungr'. 
English*— V^2L^\i this cloth. 

Chungli. — Ssu yd shito-ongmd. 

Mongsen. — Assii pi shi chu kong. 

English. — What are you looking at ? 

Chungli. — Nd kechi riprangr, or asitangr ? 
Mongsen. — Nang chebd ringari ? 


END OF VOL. I. 
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